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Tu  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatiyes  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  and  to  the  Contribators  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

The  Board  of  Directors  submit  their  Report  of  the 
condition  of  the  Institution,  for  the  year  1851. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  that  it  continues  in 
a  flourishing  condition. 

Our  valued  Principal  and  his  assistants  discharge  their 
duties  advantageously  to  the  pupils  and  satisfactorily  to 
the  Board.  The  pupils,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  atten- 
tive to  their  studies,  and  decorous  in  their  deportment. 

The  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  has  enabled  the 
Board  to  admit  a  larger  number  of  pupils  during  the 
past,  than  any  former  year.  Yet  several  applicants  are 
still  earnestly  soliciting  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  advantages  of  this  admirable  charity.  Owing  to 
want  of  means  the  Directors  cannot  admit  them.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Board  appeal  to  the  wealthy 
and  liberal,  for  aid  in  behalf  of  those  who  cannot  speak 
for  themselves ;  of  those  whose  ears  "  Never  heard  the 


sweet  music  of  speech,^  and  whose  mute  tongues  cannot 
give  utterance  to  the  emotions  of  their  hearts.  They 
appeal  to  a  generous  and  enlightened  community,  for 
funds  sufficient  to  educate  all  the  indigent  mutes  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  hope  the  appeal  will  not  be  made 
in  vain. 

There  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  Institution  on  the  31st 
ultimo,  seventy-three  males  and  sixty-three  females,  mak- 
ing the  total  number  one  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

Of  this  number 

94  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
17        "  "  "  Maryland. 

9        "  "  "  New  Jersey. 

3        "  "  "  Delaware. 

13         "  "      their  friends  or  the  Institution. 

The  document  marked  A,  and  hereto  annexed,  will 
give  some  interesting  details. 

As  intimated  in  the  last  report,  considerable  expense 
was  incurred  in  the  past  year,  for  repairs  that  were  ne- 
cessary. For  several  years  to  come,  it  is  probable  that 
no  large  amount  will  be  required  to  keep  the  buildings  in 
good  order.  A  new  fence,  however,  on  the  south  line  of 
the  grounds,  is  much  needed.  The  ventilation  of  the 
main  building  has  been  improved. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  present  establish- 
ment must  be  enlarged,  or  a  new  one  erected,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  our  rapidly  increasing  population. 

Much  to  the  regret  of  the  Directors,  Miss  Hannah 
Elfreth,  who,  for  more  than  nineteen  years  ably  filled  the 
situation  of  Matron,  resigned  her  situation,  and  retired 
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firom  the  Institution  in  March  last.  She  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Cox,  who  bids  fair  to  become 
a  valuable  officer.  As  the  increased  number  of  pupils 
rendered  additional  aid  necessary,  two  assistant  Matrons 
have  been  appointed.  Another  assistant  Teacher  is  re- 
quired. The  subject  is  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  of  Instruction. 

The  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Committees  of 
the  Board,  which  went  into  operation  in  January  last, 
has  been  attended  with  useful  results.  The  earnest  de- 
sire of  the  Directors  has  been  to  render  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Institution  as  effective  as  practicable,  and  to 
extend  its  blessings  as  widely  as  possible.  They  trust 
their  exertions  have,  in  a  great  degree,  been  crowned 
with  success. 

The  efforts  of  the  officers  have  been  directed  not  only 
to  the  literary  instruction  of  the  pupils,  but  also  to  their 
moral  and  religious  culture ;  and  they  constantly  endea- 
vor to  implant  in  the  minds  of  their  youthful  charge,  those 
principles  of  morality  and  piety,  which  are  calculated  to 
fit  them  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this 
life,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  life  to  come. 

The  male  pupils  are  attaining  in  the  workshops  a 
knowledge  that  will  hereafter  be  useful  to  them.  Tailor- 
ing and  shoemaking  are  the  trades  at  present  carried  on. 
Additional  trades  will  be  introduced  when  required. 
The  girls  are  taught  housewifery  and  sewing.  A  full 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  all  the  inmates  to  enjoy  daily 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  when  the  weather  will  permit. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  has  in  general  been  excel- 
lent.    Very  few  cases  of  disease  of  a  serious  character 
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occurred  during  the  year.  But  one  death  took  place, 
that  of  Reuben  S.  Case,  of  Luzerne  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  died  of  marasmus,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
November,  after  a  residence  of  three  years  in  the  Insti- 
tution. 

A  view  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  Institution  will  be 
exhibited  by  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  Directors  have  to  lament  the  death  of  their  friend 
and  colleague,  Benjamin  W.  Richards,  Esquire,  a  gentle- 
man distinguished  for  his  public  spirit,  and  private  virtues. 

They  have  also  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  whose  name 
is  intimately  and  indelibly  connected  with  the  education 
of  the  deaf  mute :  of  one  who,  for  many  years,  devoted  the 
untiring  energies  of  an  enlightened  mind,  and  the  generous 
sympathies  of  a  noble  heart  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  who  lived  to  witness  the  success  that  attended 
it, — ^Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  the  father  of  the  system 
of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  country. 

He  was  bom  in  our  City,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
1787.    His  ancestors  were  French. 

At  an  early  period  of  life,  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  the  State  of  Connecticut.  In  1805  he  was  graduated, 
with  considerable  eclat,  at  Yale  College. 

Serious  and  contemplative,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  select  the  Christian  ministry  as  the  field  of  his 
labors,  where  his  inclinations  would  be  in  unison  with 
his  duties.  He  became  a  student  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover.  Having  finished  his  course  with 
great  credit,  he  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  an  Asylum 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  about  to  be 
founded  at  Hartford.    For  the  purpose  of  preparing  him- 
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self  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  he,  in 
1815,  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  in  the  celebrated  school 
of  that  City,  became  an  adept  in  imparting  education  to 
the  mute. 

On  his  return  to  Connecticut,  in  1817,  the  school  was 
opened,  and  from  that  time  until  1830,  he  presided  over 
the  American  Asylum.  Declining  health  then  obliged 
him  to  reUnquish  his  situation  as  Principal,  but  he  con- 
tinued his  connection  with  the  Institution  as  one  of  its 
Vice  Presidents. 

In  his  retirement,  he  prepared  a  number  of  works, 
especially  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  young. 

He  was  induced,  subsequently,  to  accept  the  situation 
of  Chaplain  to  the  Hartford  retreat  for  the  Insane,  which 
he  held  for  upwards  of  thirteen  years. 

The  happy  influence  he  exerted  over  the  inmates,  beau- 
tifully illustrated  the  benignity  of  his  character. 

He  taught  by  example^  as  well  as  by  precept.  His 
intercourse  with  others  was  always  courteous  and  dig- 
nified, but  with  his  pupils  it  was  marked  by  parental 
kindness.  Intelligent  and  well  informed,  his  conversation 
was  agreeable  and  instructive. 

His  high  moral  and  religious  character  gave  him  in- 
fluence, and  that  influence  was  always  exerted  to  do 
good. 

His  interest  and  his  exertions  were  not  confined  to  the 
American  Asylum.  He  felt  a  lively  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  all.  On  more  than  one  occasion  that  solici- 
tude was  manifested  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution. 

His  character  never   appeared  more   elevated   than 
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during  his  last  and  painful  illness,  which  he  endured  with 
a  Christianas  firmness,  sustained  by  a  Christian's  hope. 
His  mortal  career  terminated  on  the  10th  of  September 
last. 

He  now  rests  from  his  labors.  His  good  deeds  will 
live  after  him.    His  memory  will  survive. 

With  Sicard,  and  De  L'Epee,  he  will  stand  prominent 
among  the  benefactors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  token  of  their  gratitude  the  deaf  mutes  of  our 
country  intend  to  erect,  at  Hartford,  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  It  will  do  honor  to  the  living  and  the  dead. 
It  will  commemorate  their  gratitude  and  his  worth. 

Grateful  for  past  blessings,  we  invoke  a  continuance 
of  them  to  our  beloved  pupils  from  that  Almighty  Power 
which  caused  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak, 
and  humbly  ask  for  guidance  and  strength  both  for  them 
and  ourselves,  that  they  and  we  may  obtain  in  this  world 
knowledge  of  His  truth,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life 
everlasting. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

PHILIP  F.  MAYER,  President. 

Attested — James  J.  Barclay,  Secretary. 
Philadelphia  J  January  1,  1852. 
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APPENDIX. 


(A.) 
STATEMENT  OF  ADMISSIONS,  ETC. 

During  the  year  1851,  nineteen  pupils  have  been  admitted, 

Males, 10 

Females, 9 

Sixteen  have  left, 

Males, 8 

Females, 8 

One  boy  has  died. 

There  remained  connected  with  the  Institution,  on  the  Slst 
ultimo, 

Males, 73 

Females, 63 

136 

Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Institutionj 

94  are  supported  by  Pennsylvania, 

9         "  "      New  Jersey, 

17         "  "       Maryland, 

3         "  *'      Delaware, 

13         "  "       Institution,  or  their  friends. 

Total    136 
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Tho%e  supported  by  Pennsylvania^  are  from  the  following 

Counties: 


Allegheny, 5 

Armstrong, 1 

Beaver, 1 

Berks, 4 

Bradford, 2 

Bucks, 2 

Butler, 1 

Cambria, 1 

Carbon, 8 

Chester, 8 

Clarion, 2 

Clearfield 1 

Clinton, 1 

Crawford, 1 

Cumberland,     -    -    -    -  2 

Dauphin, 5 

Delaware, 2 


Erie, 2 

Fayette, 1 

Greene, 1 

Lancaster, 2 

Lebanon, 1 

Lehigh, 4 

Lycoming, 3 

Montgomery,    -    -    -    -  8 

Northumberland,   -    -    -  1 

Perry, 3 

Philadelphia,     -    -    -    -  20 

Schuylkm, 2 

Somerset, 3 

Sullivan, 1 

Venango, 1 

Westmoreland,       .    .    -  2 

York, 7 


Total, 


94 


Those  supported  by  New  Jersey j  are  from  the  folloiving 

Counties : 


Burlington, 3 

Cape  May, 2 

Gloucester, 1 


Hunterdon, 1 

Mercer, 1 

Monmouth, 1 


Total, 
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TERMS  OP  ADMISSION. 

By  a  rulo  of  the  Institution,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  For 
which  sum  every  thing  necessary  is  provided,  including  the 
usual  clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing, 
tuition,  stationery,  and  medical  attendance;  or  one  hundred 
and  thirty  doUars  per  annum,  in  case  the  clothing  is  furnished 
by  the  parents  or  friends  of  the  pupil. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  yacation. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and  if  possible,  to  write  the 
names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institu- 
tion. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
valuable  time. 

The  most  advantageous  time  for  the  admission  of  pupils  is  the 
first  of  October  in  each  year,  and  punctuality  in  this  particular 
is  important,  as  new  classes  are  formed  at  this  period. 

Pupils  will,  however,  be  received  at  other  times  of  the  year, 
if  circumstances  prevent  their  being  placed  in  the  Institution  by 
the  first  of  October. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance  every  six 
months. 


STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years ;  and 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be 
furnished  from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural 
intellect  of  the  child ;  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional 
malady  that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 
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QUESTIONS. 

Deaf  mutes  to  be  supported  by  their  friends,  also  those  sup- 
ported by  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware, 
should  be  accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child?  (mention  the  year,  month,  day, 
and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside  ? 
(mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  Office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
is  it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on 
the  father's  or  mother's  side  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  small-pox,  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  bom  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or 
disease  ?     If  so,  how,  and  at  what  age  ? 


HISTORY,  &c. 

To  answer  enquiries  frequently  made,  the  following  statistical 
particulars  respecting  the  history  and  condition  of  the  Institu- 
tion are  submitted: 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  organized,  and  held  its  first  meeting  in 
April,  1820.     President,  the  Right  Rev.  WUliam  White,  D.  D. 

In  November  following,  a  house  was  rented  in  Market  street, 
above  Broad,  and  eighteen  pupils  assembled  in  it  for  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Institution  was  supported  by  donations,  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  annual  subscribers  and  of  life-members. 
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Two  of  the  teachers  are  mutes.  These  classes  arc  formed  in 
October,  and  it  is  important  that  all  new  pupils  should  be  here 
at  that  time,  that  the  classes  may  be  properly  formed. 

Contiguous  to  the  school  rooms  is  a  Cabinet  of  apparatus, 
models,  specimens,  &c.,  to  assist  the  teachers  in  presenting  clear 
ideas  on  the  various  subjects,  admitting  of  ocular  illustration. 

The  centre  building  contains  a  lecture  room,  capable  of  seating 
two  hundred  persons.  It  has  also  facilities  for  making  experi- 
ments, and  presenting  diagrams,  maps,  sketches,  &c.  In  this 
room  the  pupils  are  assembled  twice  every  day,  sometimes  in  the 
evenings  for  lectures,  and  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

Underneath  this  apartment  is  the  dining  room,  in  which  the 
pupils  assemble  through  opposite  doors,  without  interfering  with 
each  other.  In  the  upper  stories  are  the  infirmaries,  and  also 
two  dormitories. 

The  wings  contain  the  principal  sleeping  rooms,  the  sitting 
rooms,  the  shops,  the  kitchen,  bake-house,  laundry,  cellars,  &;c. 

Attached  to  these  are  the  bath  houses,  washing  rooms,  and 
other  conveniences,  accessible  at  all  times  without  exposure  to 
the  weather. 

The  workshops  give  employment  to  the  boys  two  or  three 
hours  daily. 

The  girls  are  taught  plain  sewing  and  dressmaking,  and  are 
employed  in  housewifery.  Habits  of  industry  are  thus  forming, 
and  the  pupils  arc  preparing  for  the  duties  and  practical  busi- 
ness of  life.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  apportioned  to  study, 
work,  exercise  and  amusement 

The  establishment  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  Schuylkill  water. 

During  the  thirty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Institution, 
there  has  been  expended  for  the  grounds,  buildings,  appurte- 
nances, &c.,  about  ninety-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  pupils  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Princi- 
pal, the  Instructors,  the  Matron,  or  the  Steward.     The  indis- 


can  only  be  acquired  from  the  living  teacher.  Incomprehensible 
as  it  may  seem  to  a  speaking  person,  unacquainted  with  the 
subject,  that  thought,  however  obstruse  or  refined,  may  be  con- 
veyed by  varied  motions  of  the  arms,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and 
a  system  of  these  motions  is  the  grand  means  of  instructing  tho 
deaf  and  dumb. 

This  being  premised,  a  class  of  ten  to  twenty  mutes,  b  fur- 
nished with  large  slates  on  which  to  write  with  chalk,  crayon  or 
pencil.  The  instructor  presents  an  object  or  a  picture  of  one,  or 
makes  a  sign  for  it.  He  then  teaches  them  to  write  the  name, 
presenting  each  letter  by  the  manual  alphabet.  When  they  can 
all  write  it,  it  is  erased  and  rewritten  a  number  of  times,  till  it 
is  impressed  upon  the  memory.  Some  information  may  be 
communicated  respecting  the  object. 

Questions  may  be  asked  to  induce  the  pupil  to  think.  In  this 
way  a  number  of  nouns  are  taught,  so  that  when  a  concise  sign 
is  made  for  one  of  them,  it  will  be  readily  written.  In  the  same 
way  words  expressive  of  the  qualities  and  properties  of  bodies 
may  be  taught.  When  such  words  are  presented  with  appropriate 
nouns,  the  pupils  write  them  in  connection.  They  are  then 
required  to  give  examples  of  similar  combinations  from  their  own 
resources.     This  is  the  first  attempt  at  composition. 

Another  step  will  be  to  make  signs  for  actions,  and  teaching 
their  names.  Then  the  use  of  these  words  in  combination  with 
the  words  already  familiar,  as  "a  boy  sees  a  horse" — "a  boy 
sees  a  strong  horse."  Again,  some  of  the  words  expressive  of 
the  relations  of  objects,  may  be  taught,  as  "  a  lady  sits  on  a 
chair" — "a  bird  flies  into  a  cage."  Other  words  and  other 
ideas  are  presented  to  them.  They  endeavour  to  express  the 
ideas  in  \\Titing,  using  the  words  and  forms  of  arrangement 
which  had  been  taught.  These  sentences  are  corrected,  and  the 
pupils  are  required  to  give  examples  of  their  own.  These  origi- 
nal efforts  are  also  corrected.  The  connections  of  language,  the 
abstract  terms,  the  phrases  and  the  idioms  are  successively 
taught.     Series  of  sentences,  anecdotes,  narratives,  &c.,  are  writ- 
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ten  off  and  explained  by  signs.  These  are  copied  by  the  pupils 
and  studied  as  evening  lessons,  and  in  school  are  written  from 
memory,  or  recited  by  signs.  There  are  other  evening  exercises, 
such  as  writing  a  number  of  original  sentences  on  single  words — 
composition  on  particular  subjects — ^letters,  &c.  From  time  to 
time  the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geography  are 
taught.  Indeed,  our  illustrations  of  words  and  principles  are 
drawn  from  the  sciences,  and  the  whole  range  of  human  know- 
ledge, so  that  in  the  course  of  their  education  a  great  amount  of 
knowledge  is  communicated  to  them.  The  subjects  of  arithme- 
tic, geography,  grammar,  history,  &c.,  cannot  be  taught  system- 
atically till  the  latter  part  of  their  course,  when  they  are 
supposed  to  have  acquired  a  considerable  command  of  written 
language. 

Moral  and  religious  subjects  have  also  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion. Much  useful  information  is  communicated  by  lectures, 
addressed  in  the  language  of  signs,  to  all  when  assembled 
together. 

It  will  readily  be  inferred  from  these  statements  that  much 
will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  his  attention  and  his 
diligence.  There  can  be  no  set  course  or  limited  periods  for  cer- 
tain studies,  which,  when  completed,  makes  an  educated  person. 

The  longer  the  mute  is  under  instruction,  the  greater  will  be 
Lis  command  of  language. 

It  will  also  be  perceived  that  much  depends  upon  the  know- 
ledge, ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  teachers  in  the  use  of  signs. 

The  language  of  signs  is  the  all  important  instrument  by 
which  the  educator  is  to  reach  the  mind  of  the  mute  pupil,  in 
his  early  and  his  later  efforts.  By  this  alone  can  he  lead  the 
pupil  to  reflect  on  his  own  mental  operations,  feelings,  motives, 
emotions  and  passions,  and  thus  learn  the  thoughts,  feelings,  &c., 
of  others,  and  to  understand  and  use  the  language  employed  to 
express  ideas  on  these  subjects.  When  this  point  is  reached 
the  pupil  may  relinquish,  entirely  and  forever,  if  he  please,  the 
use  of  signs. 
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A  new  instrument  has  been  given  to  him,  by  which  he  may 
explore  the  world  of  books,  and  communicate  with  his  fellow 
men  to  an  unlimited  extent.  From  this  point  self-education 
may  be  carried  on,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  life,  through 
written  language. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  mutes 
do  not  reach  this  point,  from  want  of  capacity,  yet  the  acquisi- 
tions even  of  such,  are  probably  as  valuable,  in  proportion,  as 
those  made  by  the  more  gifted.  The  proboscis  of  the  fly,  is 
doubtless  as  important  to  the  little  insect  as  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant  is  to  that  sagacious  and  majestic  animal. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  DEAF  MUTES  AT  HOME. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  deaf  mute,  that  his  parents  and 
friends  should  cultivate  the  language  of  signs,  and  encourage 
him  in  the  use  of  them  as  early  as  possible. 

Let  them  observe  the  child,  and  imitate  the  signs  he  makes. 
^Vhen  he  is  pleased  with  anything,  invent  a  sign  for  the  thing, 
and  repeat  that  sign  many  times  afterwards.  Distinguish  differ- 
ent persons  by  signs,  suggested  by  a  scar,  mole,  beard,  or  any 
little  peculiarity  which  the  person  may  possess. 

Imitate  the  actions  of  riding,  sewing,  eating,  mowing,  cutting, 
throwing,  sowing,  &c. 

For  *good,'  kiss  the  hand.  For  *bad,*  bring  the  hand  to  the 
lips,  turn  the  palm  down  and  throw  it  from  you.  For  'glad,* 
pat  the  heart  rapidly,  with  a  cheerful  expression  of  countenance. 
For  'sorry,*  rub  the  clenched  hand  on  the  heart,  with  a  sad 
expression  of  countenance. 

For  '  black,'  draw  the  end  of  the  forefinger  along  the  eyebrow. 
For  '  red,'  touch  the  lips  with  the  forefinger.  For  '  love,'  cross 
the  hands  and  press  them  on  the  heart.  For  'hate,*  push  both 
hands,  the  palms  out,  from  the  heart,  as  if  repelling  something 
from  the  left  side.     For  '  lie,'  move  the  forefinger  across  the 
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month  horizontally.  For  *tnie,'  place  the  forefinger  perpendica- 
larly  across  the  lips  and  thrust  it  forwards. 

These  are  a  very  few  examples,  merely  as  suggestive  hints. 

The  child  can  be  taught  to  spell  on  the  fingers  at  a  very  early 
Age. 

Any  person  can  take  an  object,  as  a  hat ;  pick  out  the  letters 
h-a-t  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  alphabet,  and  learn  to  place  the 
fingers  in  the  true  position  for  each  letter.  No  matter  how 
slowly  it  is  done.  Let  the  child  imitate  until  he  can  make  the 
letters  of  the  word  in  order  without  assistance,  at  the  same  time 
show  the  object.  Do  this  very  often,  until  the  child  has  learned 
to  spell  the  word  when  the  hat  is  presented  to  it,  or  to  go  and 
bring  the  hat  when  the  word  is  spelled  to  it. 

Then  take  another  object,  as  pin,  go  through  the  same  process 
until  it  is  thoroughly  learned  by  frequent  repetition  every  day. 
So  with  arm,  cat,  dog,  chair,  &c.  The  following  ten  short 
words,  the  names  of  common  objects,  contain  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  viz:  adz,  fan,  map,  cow,  box,  jar,  sky,  hat,  quill, 
glove. 

After  the  power  of  spelling  the  names  of  many  common  ob- 
jects has  been  acquired,  the  names  of  familiar  persons  may  be 
taujrbt. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  child  may  be  taught  to  write  the  names 
of  things  on  a  slate  quite  early.  Let  him  imitate  the  form  of 
the  letters  for  one  word,  as  hat,  and  repeat  it  many  times  until 
he  can  write  it  as  readily  as  he  can  spell  it  on  the  fingers.  Take 
another  word,  and  go  over  the  same  process.  Point  to  each 
letter,  and  require  the  child  to  make  the  sign  for  the  letter  on 
the  fingers.  By  frequent  repetition,  the  ability  to  write  the 
names  of  many  things,  and  to  form  all  tlie  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, will  be  acquired.  It  is  best  to  make  the  child  form  the 
letters  as  round  as  possible,  and  not  to  take  off  the  pencil  until 
the  word  is  completed.  The  habit,  thus  early  begun,  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  enable  the  writer  to  accomplish  more 
in  a  given  time,  and  with  more  ease  than  can  possibly  be  done 
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on  any  other  principle.  If  it  is  desired  to  go  further,  write  the 
name  of  the  child,  as  John  sees  a  chair — John  sees  a  table* 
Let  him  copy  the  sentence,  explaining  by  signs  the  word  sees, 
and  pointing  to  the  chair,  and  also  to  the  child.     Then  let  him 

write  John  sees and  let  him  select  another  object  to  fill  up 

the  blank ;  and  finally  let  him  cover  his  slate  with  sentences 
thus  formed.  Help  him  to  objects  out  of  the  house  as  well  as 
in.  Encourage  him  to  write  as  many  such  sentences  as  he  can* 
All  this  may  be  the  work  of  years,  but  the  advantage  to  the 
child  cannot  be  estimated.  A  little  attention  thus  bestowed^ 
every  day,  will  accomplish  all  this,  and  probably  much  more. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS,  DONATIONS,  BEQUESTS. 

Life  Subscription, $20  00 

Annual  Subscription, 2  00 

Received  by  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Donations  to  the  Library,  of  Books,  Maps,  Pictures,  &c.,  and 
to  the  Cabinet  of  Apparatus,  Specimens,  curiosities  of  Nature 
and  Art,  will  be  received  at  the  Institution. 


FORM   OF  A  DEVISE   OR  BEQUEST. 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  ^'  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  &c. 


6FF!CliES  FOE  {$$S. 


President 
REV.  PHILIP  F.  MAYER,  D.  D. 

Vice  Presidents. 

N.  CHAPMAN,  M.  D.,  SAMUEL  R/^WOOD, 

C.  C.  BEDDLE,  LL.  D.,  ROBERT  M.  LEWIS. 

Treasurer — John  Bacon. 

Secretary — James  J.  Barclay. 

Directors. 

Franklin  Bache,  M.  D.,  Mordecai  L.  Dawson, 

Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  LL.  D.,  John  Famum, 

Joseph  G.  Nancrede,  M.  D.,                     Thomas  L  Wharton, 

George  G.  Leiper,  John  Cadwalader, 

Henry  J.  Williams,  Edward  Coles, 

Lawrence  Lewis,  Thomas  P.  Cope, 

Abraham  Miller,  AlexanderSymington, 

George  W.  Toland,  William  Shippen,  M.  D., 

WUliam  M.  Meredith,  William  H.  Dillingham, 

Jacob  Gratz,  Henry  D.  Gilpin, 

Edward  Yamall,  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D., 

Thomas  H.  White,  George  Sharswood. 

Committee  on  Instruction. 

C.  C.  Riddle,  Henry  J.  Williams, 

P.  F.  Mayer,  William  M.  Meredith, 

Franklin  Bache,  Alonzo  Potter, 

James  J.  Barclay. 

Committee  on  the  Hou^hold. 

John  Bacon,  Thomas  H.  White, 

John  Famum. 

Committee  on  the  BuUdinys  and  Grounds. 

Robert  M.  Lewis,  Mordecai  L.  Dawson, 

Henry  D.  Gilpin. 


CommiUee  an  the  Shops, 

Thomas  I.  Wharton,  Alexander  Symington, 

William  H.  Dillingham. 

Committee  on  Finance, 

Lawrence  Lewis,  Edward  Yamall, 

George  W.  Toland. 


LADIES'  COMMITTEE. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Paleskc,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Lewis, 

Hannah  Henry,  Cnroline  AVood, 

Hannah  Jones,  Elizabeth  H.  Farnum, 

Susan  D.  Brown,  Miss  Hannah  l*:irkc, 

Ann  IMorris,  Margaret  Latimer, 

Elizabeth  Dawson,  Sarah  Wistar. 

Physician — John  B.  Biddle,  M.  D. 


Consulting  Physicians, 

George  B.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Joseph  Pancoast,  M.  D., 

Thomas  D.  Mutter,  M.  D. 


Principal — A.  B.  Hutton,  A.  'Si. 


Instructors, 

Robert  T.  Evans,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Benjamin  D.  Pettengill, 

Benjamin  B.  M'Kinley,  A.  M.,  Joseph  0.  Pyatt, 

Joshua  Foster,  William  IM'Kinley,  A.  M., 

Joseph  Mount. 


Matron — Sabau  Ann  Cox. 


Steward  and  Superintendent  of  Workshop — Thomas  K.  Middleton. 


Superintendent  of  the  Tailor's  Shop — David  I.  Stevenson. 
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seasons  of  the  year,  and  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air 
is  required. 

There  remained  in  the  Institution  on  the  31st  day  of 
December  1852,  78  boys,  and  65  girls,  total,  143. 

Of  this  number 

97  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
14        "  "  "  Maryland. 

10        "  "  "  New  Jersey. 

4        **  "  "  Delaware. 

18        "  "  their  friends  or  by  the  Institution. 

Those  supported  by  Pennsylvania^  are  from  the  following 

Counties : 


Allegheny,    - 
Armstrong,   - 
Berks,  - 

5 
1 
5 

Green,  - 
Lancaster,     - 
Lebanon, 

2 
3 
1 

Bradford, 

Bucks, 

Butler, 

Cambria, 

Carbon, 

Chester, 

Clarion. 

• 

2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 

Lehigh, 

Lycoming,    - 

Montgomery, 

Northampton, 

Perry,  - 

Piiiladelphia, 

Potter, 

4 
2 
3 
2 
3 
22 
1 

Clearfield,     - 
Crawford, 

1 

2 

Schuylkill,     - 
Somerset, 

2 
3 

Cumberland,  - 

2 

Sullivan, 

1 

Dauphin, 
Delaware, 

5 
2 

Union,  - 
Westmoreland, 

1 
2 

Erie,     - 
Fayette, 

2 
1 

Wyoming,    - 
York,   - 

1 
6 

Total, 


97 
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Of  tho$e  admitted  during  the  patt  if  ear. 

26  are  from  Pennsylvania. 
3    "      "    New  Jersey. 
3    «      •«    Delaware. 
2    «      "    Virginia. 


Total, 

33 

Of  the 

thirty  three  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  1852, 

17  were  born  deaf. 

1  lost 

hearing 

at  6  months  old,  by  unknown  disease. 

1     ^^ 

u 

18        **            scarlet  fever. 

1     ^^ 

44 

15                44                               44                44 

1     ^^ 

44 

2  years  old,        "        " 

1     ^^ 

44 

2    "        "      spotted  fever. 

1     ^^ 

44      , 

3     **        "      remitting  fever. 

1     ^^ 

44 

3     "        *•       whooping  cough. 

1     ^^ 

44 

1  year  &  5  months,  a  fall. 

1     ^^ 

44 

1  year  old,                a  fall. 

1     ^^ 

44 

15  months  old,            a  fall  down  stairs. 

1     ^^ 

44 

very  young,          fits. 

1     ^^ 

44 

2  years  old,               spasms. 

1     ^^ 

44 

3 J  years  old,              convulsions. 

1          (4 

44 

3         "      "                unknown. 

1         ^^ 

44 

2                ^           ii                                          44 

1         ^^ 

44 

IJ            44           44                                           44 

33 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  eight  classes,  the  average 
number  in  each  class  is  17J.  The  time  spent  in  the 
school  rooms  is  five  and  a-half  hours  a  day.  In  general, 
they  are  making  commendable  progress  in  their  studies, 
and  their  deportment  is  very  praiseworthy. 
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The  increased  number  of  applicants  will  require  an 
additional  appropriation  from  the  Commonwealth.  No 
charity  has  perhaps  stronger  claims  on  the  public  bounty 
or  private  benevolence. 

No  portion  of  the  community  is  more  helpless,  and 
without  education,  more  wretched. 

The  weekly  examinations  show  the  progress  the  pupils 
are  making  in  their  education.  The  Directors  cordially 
invite  the  members  of  the  Legislature  to  visit  the  Insti- 
tution, whenever  they  may  be  in  the  city. 

Commending  the  Institution  to  the  continued  favor  of 
the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  the  Directors 
now  surrender  up  their  stewardship. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

PHILIP  F.  MAYER  President. 

Attested — ^Jahes  J.  Barclay,  Secretary. 
Philadelphia^  January  1,  1853 
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STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years ;  and 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be 
famished  from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural 
intellect  of  the  child ;  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional 
malady  that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a  paper  with  printed 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers,  will  be  forwarded. 
After  the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned  to  the 
Institution.  The  applicant  will  soon  after  be  informed  of  the 
result  of  the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  Fund  is  limited;  new 
pupils  can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term 
allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  "  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  any 
two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a  magistrate,  to  the 
age,  circumstances  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute,  in  whose 
behalf  the  application  is  made."    The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  must 
be  made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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There  are  two  spacious  yards,  one  for  the  girls  and  one  for 
the  boys,  shaded  by  trees,  and  furnishing  ample  space  for  exer- 
cbe  in  the  open  air. 

The  school  building  contains  ten  school  rooms.  Each  one 
provided  with  appropriate  furniture,  as  slates,  tables,  closets,  &c., 
when  needed.  From  twelve  to  twenty  pupils  usually  constitute 
a  class. 

At  present  there  ai'e  eight  classes,  each  under  the  care  of  an 
instructor. 

Two  of  the  teachers  are  mutes.  These  classes  are  formed  in 
October,  and  it  is  important  that  all  new  pupils  should  be  here 
at  that  time,  that  the  classes  may  be  properly  formed. 

Contiguous  to  the  school  rooms  is  a  Cabinet  of  apparatus, 
models,  specimens,  &c.,  to  assist  the  teachers  in  presenting  clear 
ideas  on  the  various  subjects,  admitting  of  ocular  illustration. 

The  centre  building  contains  a  lecture  room,  capable  of  seating 
two  hundred  persons.  It  has  also  facilities  for  making  experi- 
ments, and  presenting  diagrams,  maps,  sketches,  &c.  In  this 
room  the  pupils  are  assembled  twice  every  day,  sometimes  in  the 
evenings  for  lectures,  and  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

Underneath  this  apartment  is  the  dining  room,  in  which  the 
pupils  assemble  through  opposite  doors,  without  interfering  with 
each  other.  In  the  upper  stories  are  the  infirmaries,  and  also 
two  dormitories. 

The  wings  contain  the  principal  sleeping  rooms,  the  sitting 
rooms,  the  shops,  the  kitchen,  bake-house,  laundry,  cellars,  &c. 

Attached  to  these  are  the  bath  houses,  washing  rooms,  and 
other  conveniences,  accessible  at  all  times  without  exposure  to 
the  weather. 

The  workshops  give  employment  to  the  boys  two  or  three 
hours  daily. 

The  girls  are  taught  plain  sewing  and  dressmaking,  and  are 
employed  in  housewifery.     Habits  of  industry  are  thus  formings 
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and  the  pupils  are  preparing  for  the  duties  and  practical  busi- 
ness of  life.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  apportioned  to  study, 
work,  exercise  and  amusement. 

The  establishment  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  Schuylkill  water. 

During  the  thirty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Institution, 
there  has  been  expended  for  the  grounds,  buildings,  appurte- 
nances, &c.,  about  ninety-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  pupils  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Princi- 
pal, the  Instructors,  the  Matron,  or  the  Steward.  The  indis- 
posed have  the  prompt  and  devoted  services  of  the  attentive  and 
skillful  Physician,  and  in  critical  cases,  the  valuable  advice  of  the 
distinguished  consulting  Physicians  of  the  Institution.  Thus, 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  the  improvement,  comfort,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  pupils,  are  assiduously  promoted. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Some  persons  have  desired  to  know  something  of  the  mode  of 
instructing  deaf  mutes.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  it  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  signs. 

It  is  by  means  of  these  signs  that  the  process  of  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb  is  principally  conducted.  When  we  look  at  the 
Chinese  characters  on  a  tea-box,  we  can  see  no  meaning  in  them, 
and  might  so  look  forever,  without  becoming  any  wiser.  So  also 
with  the  mute.  Our  written  or  printed  words,  are  as  inexplica- 
ble to  him,  as  the  Chinese  characters  are  to  us,  and  inspection 
alone  could  never  afibrd  any  clue  to  their  meaning.  An  inter- 
preter or  a  book,  could  speedily  convey  to  us  the  meaning  of  the 
characters  through  the  medium  of  our  language,  with  which  we 
have  been  familiar  from  early  infancy.  But  the  deaf  mute  has 
no  language.  To  enable  him,  therefore,  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
our  words,  he  must  acquire  a  language,  through  which  he  can 
get  that  meaning.     Every  mute  of  tolerable  capacity  makes  use 
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the  words  already  familiar,  as  "a  boy  sees  a  horse" — "a  boy 
sees  a  strong  horse."  Again,  some  of  the  words  expressive  of 
the  relations  of  objeets,  may  be  taught,  as  ^'a  lady  sits  on  a 
chair" — "a  bird  flies  into  a  cage."  Other  words  and  other 
ideas  are  presented  to  them.  They  endeavour  to  express  the 
ideas  in  writing,  using  the  words  and  forms  of  arrangement 
which  had  been  taught.  These  sentences  are  corrected,  and  the 
pupils  are  required  to  give  examples  of  their  own.  These  origi- 
nal efforts  are  also  corrected.  The  connections  of  language,  the 
abstract  terms,  the  phrases  and  the  idioms  are  successively 
taught.  Series  of  sentences,  anecdotes,  narratives,  &c.,  are  writ- 
ten off  and  explained  by  signs.  These  are  copied  by  the  pupils 
and  studied  as  evening  lessons,  and  in  school  are  written  from 
memory,  or  recited  by  signs.  There  are  other  evening  exercises, 
such  as  writing  a  number  of  original  sentences  on  single  words — 
composition  on  particular  subjects — letters,  &c.  From  time  to 
time  the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geography  are 
taught.  Indeed,  our  illustrations  of  words  and  principles  are 
drawn  from  the  sciences,  and  the  whole  range  of  human  know- 
ledge, so  that  in  the  course  of  their  education  a  great  amount  of 
knowledge  is  communicated  to  them.  The  subjects  of  arithme- 
tic, geography,  grammar,  history,  &c.,  cannot  be  taught  system- 
atically till  the  latter  part  of  their  course,  when  they  are 
supposed  to  have  acquired  a  considerable  command  of  written 
language. 

Moral  and  religious  subjects  have  also  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion. Much  useful  information  is  communicated  by  lectures, 
addressed  in  the  language  of  signs,  to  all  when  assembled 
together. 

It  will  readily  be  inferred  from  these  statements  that  much 
will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  his  attention  and  his 
diligence.  There  can  be  no  set  course  or  limited  periods  for  cer- 
tain studies,  which,  when  completed,  make  an  educated  person. 

The  longer  the  mute  is  under  instruction,  the  greater  will  be 
his  command  of  language. 
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may  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time  by  the  majority  of  mutes, 
(for  they  are  far  above  the  average  of  ordinary  attainment,)  but 
what  may  be  done  by  good  natural  capacity,  when  accompanied 
by  persevering  application.  ^ 


MY  EARLY  LIFE. 

Formerly  I  lived  in  L .     I  was  very  selfish  &  greedy.     I 

was  a  little  stupid  boy.  In  the  morning  I  awaked.  I  got  out 
of  the  bed.  €  put  on  my  clothes.  I  opened  the  door.  I  went 
out  of  the  door.  I  poured  some  water  into  a  tin  basin.  I  washed 
my  hands  &  face.  I  threw  the  dirty  water  out  of  the  tin  basin. 
I  wiped  my  hands  &  face  with  a  towel.  I  looked  into  a  looking- 
glass.  I  combed  my  hair.  I  cleaned  a  comb.  I  put  the  comb 
on  the  top  of  the  looking-glass.  I  sat  on  a  chair.  I  waited  for 
eating  breakfast.  My  mother  called  I  &  John  &  Tamer  to 
breakfast.  My  father  lay  in  a  bed  at  a  short  distance.  He  was 
sometimes  sick  while  he  was  lying  in  the  bed.  We  began  to  eat 
some  buckwheat  cakes.  I  &  John  were  very  greedy.  We  were 
fond  of  each  other.  We  were  not  fond  of  Tamer.  We  took  all 
the  buckwheat  cakes  from  a  plate.  Wo  gave  two  or  three  buck- 
wheat cakes  to  Tamer.  We  ate  all  of  the  buckwheat  cakes. 
My  father  reproved  us  because  we  were  greedy.  In  a  few  weeks 
he  was  taken  sick  &  died.  A  carpenter  measured  his  body  & 
made  a  coflSn.  Four  men  carried  the  coflSn  out  of  the  house  to 
the  wagon.  The  carpenter  drove  a  horse.  Many  people  went 
in  procession  to  the  grave-yard.  My  mother  cried  for  his  death. 
Four  men  put  the  coflSn  into  the  grave  with  the  reins.  They 
buried  the  grave.     Afterwards  my  mother  &  John  &  Tamer 

removed  to  P .     I  staid  in  L . 

E. 
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took  him  with  its  trunk  &  tusks.  It  carried  him  around.  The 
keeper  dismounted  from  the  elephant.  The  keeper's  head  wont 
into  its  mouth.  The  keepers  head  went  out  of  its  mouth.  The 
elephant  carried  him  away.  The  boys  went  out  of  the  menagerie. 
They  proceeded  towards  the  Institution. 

J. 


The  specimens  that  follow,  were  written  by  two  female  pupils 
who  had  lost  their  hearing  after  having  had  the  use  of  language, 
such  as  young  children  usually  possess.  This  gives  them  a  con- 
siderable advantage  in  the  acquisition  of  language,  over  those 
who  are  born  mutes.  They  have  been  in  the  Institution  a  little 
over  four  years.  The  compositions  were  written  as  school 
exercises,  and  copied  without  any  correction  or  alteration. 

THE  SUN. 

The  sun  is  a  very  large  heavenly  body  which  is  directly  over 
our  heads  at  noon,  and  which  seems  to  go  round  the  earth.  It 
rises  in  the  east  at  day-break  and  sets  in  the  west  in  the  evening. 
The  earth  appears  to  stand  still  and  the  sun  appears  to  go  round 
it ;  but  in  reality  the  earth  is  always  in  motion,  and  the  sun 
standing  still.  The  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  causes  day 
and  night.  The  sun  gives  us  plenty  of  light  during  the  day, 
and  it  is  the  principal  source  of  light,  and  the  brightest  body  in 
our  solar  system,  for  nothing  is  as  bright  and  gives  us  so  much 
light  as  the  sun.  The  stars  are  bright  and  give  us  light  but 
they  are  indeed  not  so  bright  as  the  glorious  sun,  the  king  of  all 
bright  bodies  in  our  system.  The  stars  are  very  far  off  from  us 
and  appear  to  be  very  small  and  therefore  much  light  cannot 
come  from  them  to  the  earth ;  but  I  suppose  that  if  the  fixed 
stars  were  not  farther  than  the  sun  they  would  look  as  large  as 
the  sun  and  give  us  as  much  light  as  the  sun,  for  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  fixed  stars  arc  suns  and  very  far  from  the 
earth  and  also   from  the  sun.     It  is  indeed  astonishing  that 
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though  the  sun  is  96,000,000  miles  from  the  earth  its  light 
comes  from  it  to  the  earth  in  only  eight  minutes.  Its  velocity 
is  80  rapid  that  nobody  can  conceive  it.  It  is  so  bright  and 
glorious  that  nobody  can  gaze  at  it ;  but  its  Creator  is  more 
glorious  and  if  He  should  appear  before  us  we  could  not  look  at 
Him  for  a  minute. 

A. 


EDUCATION. 

Education  is  a  thing  far  more  valuable  than  any  thing  and 
the  best  ornament  that  man  can  get.  A  wealthy  man  is  liable 
through  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  lose  his  for- 
tune ;  but  if  he  has  once  obtained  an  education  it  will  never 
desert  him  even  when  his  fortune  is  lost.  It  will  follow  him 
from  the  mansion  to  the  lowest  hovel  will  accompany  him  when 
mixing  among  the  circles  of  the  great  and  fashionable,  as  well 
as  the  circles  of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  if  he  should  be 
unjustly  confined  in  prison  it  will  attend  him  and  encourage  his 
thoughts,  and  when  the  shade  of  old  age  comes  on  him  it  will 
not  desert  him,  but  remain  with  him  and  make  him  happy.  An 
old  man  who  has  gotten  a  good  education  is  generally  more 
happy  than  an  uneducated  one,  because  he  can  read  books  which 
will  please  him  when  he  cannot  work  and  has  nothing  to  do. 
Every  child  should  have  an  education ;  but  it  is  more  important 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  they  can  neither  speak  nor  hear, 
and  could  not  express  their  ideas  well  if  they  had  not  gotten  a 
good  education. 

A. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

Life  is  the  existence  of  a  thing.  "We  say  that  a  thing  has  life 
wLen  it  grows  and  moves.  All  things  that  are  said  to  have  life 
do  not  breathe,  eat,  and  sleep  as  we  do.    Plants  are  said  to  have 
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life,  because  they  grow  up  from  the  ground,  yet  the  plants  do 
eat  and  breathe  though  in  a  far  different  way  than  human  beings 
or  the  beasts.  They  derive  food  or  nourishment  from  the 
ground  and  they  breathe  the  air,  but  not  through  lungs.  The 
sap  which  is  called  the  blood  of  plants  comes  up  to  the  leaves 
and  is  purified  by  the  air.  The  life  of  plants,  of  animals,  and 
of  human  beings  differs  very  widely  from  each  other.  Plants  live 
and  grow,  but  do  not  feel ;  animals  live,  grow  and  move  and 
feel  like  human  beings ;  but  when  they  die,  that  is  the  last  of 
them ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  human  beings,  for  when  the  body 
sinks  into  corruption,  the  soul  leaves  it  and  exists  in  another 
world,  either  in  a  good  or  a  bad  place.  It  is  said  that  when  a 
person  lives  in  sin,  he  is  dead  while  he  lives.  It  is  becauce  he 
is  insensible  to  every  thing  whidh  belongs  to  the  immortal  exis- 
tence. And  good  people  are  sometimes  said  to  be  dead  to  the 
world  because  the  world  has  lost  all  its  charms  to  them  and  they 
feel  insensible  to  all  the  pleasures  which  excite  and  lure  the 
worldly  mind. 

Death  is  the  leaving  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  But  in 
animals  and  plants  it  is  not  so,  for  plants  and  animals  have  no 
soul.  The  sap  of  plants  is  like  a  soul  to  them,  for  when  a  plant 
is  broken,  it  cannot  live,  and  when  an  animal  is  deprived  of  the 
members  of  its  body,  or  loses  much  blood,  existence  ceases,  and 
it  becomes  cold  and  dead  like  the  stones.  Perhaps  men  could 
live  without  a  soul,  but  not  as  they  do  now ;  their  life  would  be 
like  that  of  the  beasts  of  the  field.  The  views  of  different  people 
in  different  countries  concerning  death  vary  very  much.  In 
Asia  they  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
They  believe  that  after  death,  the  soul  enters  into  the  'body  of 
beasts,  birds,  insects,  &c.  The  Indian?  believe  that  after  death, 
the  soul  will  go  to  a  new  world  where  they  will  hunt  deer  in 
abundance,  if  good.  The  Koran  of  the  Mohammedans  teaches 
them  that  the  soul  will  go  to  a  place  where-  they  will  have  an 
abundance  of  wine,  and  flesh  &c  if  they  deny  themselves  here. 
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The  infidels  believe  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep.     Only  the 

enlightened  Christians  know  about  the  existence  of  the  soul  and 

of  life  and  death.     It  is  dreadful  to  think  how  many  poor  people 

are  deluded  to  death  by  superstition. 

M. 


HEALTH. 

Health  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  the  Great  Giver 
of  all  blessings  has  bestowed  on  his  creatures.  Health  seems 
to  be  even  life  itself;  for  behold  a  person  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  yigor  of  health,  and  then  again  go  to  the  invalid  as  he 
Ues  upon  his  oouch  of  pain.  Oh !  what  a  contrast  and  what  has 
made  the  change  between  the  invalid  and  the  person  in  posses- 
sion of  health  ?  We  answer  it  is  because  health  has  fled  from 
the  latter.  If  you  think  the  loss  of  health  a  little  thing,  go  ask 
the  invalid  who  having  once  tasted  the  enjoyments  of  health  in 
its  fullness  is  now  doomed  to  taste  it  no  more ;  and  he  will  tell 
you  if  he  had  worlds  of  riches  he  would  give  them  to  be  restored 
to  health.  Health  gives  life,  spirit  and  beauty  to  all  who 
possess  it,  for  how  beautiful  is  a  youth  or  maiden  in  a  bloom  of 
health  ;  how  the  cheeks  bloom  and  the  eyes  sparkle,  how  musi- 
cal is  the  voice  and  how  lofty  and  free  are  their  thoughts  and 
actions  so  free  from  languor  ;  yea  it  gives  a  zest  to  every  thing, 
to  our  food,  to  study,  and  even  to  hard  labor  which  would  be  a 
drudgery  without  health.  How  different  is  one  who  has  lost 
health ;  indeed  he  seems  to  have  no  soul  for  any  thing ;  he 
loaths  the  most  dainty  food,  and  tires  of  the  least  trifling  kind 
of  work,  and  wearies  of  all  kinds  of  pleasure  either  in  conversa- 
tion or  any  other  kind  of  amusement  and  seems  to  think  even 
Ufe  a  burden :  therefore  since  health  is  such  a  great  blessing 
every  one  who  is  blessed  with  it  should  take  as  much  care  of  it 
as  he  would  of  a  precious  treasure  for  indeed  it  is  a  precious 
treasure  more  so  than  the  most  precious  diamonds,  rubies,  pearls, 

ic. 

M. 
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KNOWLEDGE. 

Knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  things  that  the  am- 
bition of  mortals  should  aim  at.  If  any  wishes  to  know  of  what 
use  is  knowledge  let  him  go  ask  the  philosophers,  the  statesmen, 
the  orators,  the  preachers  how  they  got  their  power,  and  they 
will  answer  that  it  was  from  knowledge ;  and  what  is  knowledge  ? 
It  is  to  know  about  the  various  things  with  which  the  Almighty 
Creator  has  filled  the  earth.  There  are  difierent  kinds  of  know- 
ledge and  difierent  ways  of  obtaining  it.  Knowledge  is  derived 
from  information,  from  observation,  from  the  study  of  various 
books,  and  from  the  imagination,  and  from  deep  thoughts  and 
refiections.  A  knowledge  of  men  is  called  Biography,  that  of 
animals.  Natural  History,  that  of  fiowers.  Botany,  that  of  the 
world.  Geography,  and  of  all  kinds  of  arithmetic.  Mathematics, 
and  that  which  treats  on  religion.  Theology  or  Divinity,  while 
that  which  teaches  about  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  &c  is  called 
Astronomy,  and  about  ships.  Navigation  &c  &c.  Knowledge  is 
the  next  important  thing  to  religion :  for  behold  what  a  striking 
contrast  there  is  between  savages  and  heathen  to  people  of 
civilization.  And  indeed  knowledge  seems  to  be  more  important 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb  than  Christianity  itself.  I  mean  in  the 
first  place,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  cannot  be  brought  to  know 
about  Christianity,  before  they  are  first  taught  how  to  express 
their  ideas  and  to  form  their  words  as  speaking  people  do  in 
speech.  Without  the  knowledge  derived  from  schools,  speaking 
people  can  be  able  to  converse  and  be  something ;  but  not  so 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Unless  they  are  educated  they  must 
be  doomed  to  remain  in  the  deep  darkness  of  ignorance  without 
being  able  to  express  their  joy  or  sorrow  to  any  one.  Oh !  how 
deplorable  is  their  lot ! 

M. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS,  DONATIONS,  BEQUESTS. 

Life  Subscription, $20  00 

Annual  Subscription, 2  00 

Received  by  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Donations  to  the  Library,  of  Books,  Maps,  Pictures,  &c.,  and 
to  the  Cabinet  of  Apparatus,  Specimens,  curiosities  of  Nature 
and  Art,  will  be  received  at  the  Institution. 


FORM   OF  A  DEVISB  OR   BEQUEST. 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  ^^  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  &c. 


Off SeiRg  FSE  X868. 


President. 
REV.  PHILIP  F.  MAYER,  D.  D. 

Vice  Presidents, 


X.    CHAPMAN,    M.    D., 
C.    C.    BIDDLE,    LL.    D., 

Treasurer — John  Bacon. 


SAMUEL   R.    WOOD, 
ROBERT   M.    LEWIS. 


Secretary — James  J.  BARCLAt. 


Directors. 


Franklin  Bache,  M.  D., 
Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  LL.  D., 
Joseph  G.  Nancrcde,  M.  D., 
George  G.  Lei  per, 
Henry  J.  Williams, 
Lawrence  Lewis, 
Abraham  Miller, 
George  W.  Toland, 
William  M.  Meredith, 
Jacob  Gratz, 
Edward  Vamall, 
Thomas  H.  White, 


Modecai  L.  Dawson, 

John  Famhara, 

Thomas  F.  Wharton, 

John  Cadwaladcr, 

Edward  Coles, 

Thomas  P.  Cope, 

William  Shippen,  M.  D., 

William  H.  Dillingham, 

Henry  D.  Gilpin, 

Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D., 

George  Sharswood, 

John  N.  Conyngham 
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Committee  an  Instruction. 

C.  C.  Biddle,  Henry  J.  WiUiams, 

P.  F.  Mayer,  William  M.  Meredith, 

Franklin  Bache,  Alonzo  Potter, 

James  J.  Barclay,  George  Sharswood. 

Executive  Committee. 

John  Bacon,  Thomas  F.  Wharton, 

Thomas  H.  White,  Robert  M.  Lewis, 

John  Famum,  Joseph  G.  Nancrede, 

Lawrence  Lewis. 

Committee  on  Finance. 

Lawrence  Lewis,  Edward  Yamall, 

George  W.  Toland. 

LADIES'    COMMITTEE. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Paleske,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Lewis, 
Hannah  Henry,  Caroline  Wood, 

Hannah  Jones,  Elizabeth  H.  Famham, 

Susan  D.  Brown,  Miss  Hannah  Parke, 
Ann  Morris,  Margaret  Latimer, 

Elizabeth  Dawson,  Sarah  Wistar. 

Phyneian — John  B.  Biddle,  M.  D. 

Consulting  Physicians. 

George  B.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Joseph  Pancoast,  M.  D., 

Thomas  D.  Mutter,  M.  D. 

Principal — ^A.  B.  Hutton,  A.  M. 

Instructors. 

Robert  T.  Evans,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Joseph  0.  Pyatt,  > 

Benjamin  B.  M'Einley,  A.  M.,  Joseph  Mount, 

Joshua  Foster,  Jonathan  L.  Noyes,  A.  B., 

Benjamin  D.  Pettengill,  Lewellyn  Pratt,  A.  B. 

Matron — Sarah  Ann  Cox. 

Assistant  Matron — Rebecca  Cox. 

Steward  and  Superintendent  of  Workshop — Thomas  K.  Middlcton. 

Superintendent  of  the  Tailors  Shop — David  I.  Stevenson. 
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<  ••  •  » 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatiyes,  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 

•  

fania,  and  to  the  Contribaton  to  the  Pennfljlyania  Institation  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

The  Directors  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  and  to  the  Contributors,  a 
statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  year  that  has  just 
closed. 

During  that  period,  twenty-six  pupils  were  admitted, 
viz :  thirteen  boys  and  thirteen  girls ;  and  thirty  were 
dismissed,  viz :  eighteen  boys  and  twelve  girls.  There 
remained  on  the  31st  ultimo,  seventy-three  boys,  and 
sixty-six  girls — a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

Of  this  number 

98  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
12         «  "  "  Maryland. 

8         "  "  "  New  Jersey. 

4         "  "  "  Delaware. 

17         "  "  "  Institution  or  their  friends. 


Thoae  supported  hy  Pennsylvaniay  are  from  the  follow 

CountieSy  viz : 


Alleghany,     . 
Armstrong,    • 
Berks,     . 

.       6 
1 
3 

Greene, 

Lancaster, 

Lebanon, 

Bra-dford, 
Bucks,     . 

1 
.       2 

Lehigh, 
Luzerne, 

Butler,    . 

Cambria, 

Carbon, 

Chester, 

Clarion, 

Clearfield, 

1 
1 
2 
.       3 
1 
1 

• 

Lycoming, 

Montgomery, 

Northampton, 

Perry, 

Philadelphia, 

Potter, 

Crawford, 
Cumberland,  . 
Dauphin, 
Delaware, 

1 
.      3 
.      3 

3 

Schuylkill,    .       , 
Somerset, 
Sullivan, 
Westmoreland, 

Erie, 

Fayette, 

Franklin, 

2 
2 
1 

Wyoming,     . 
York,      .       .       . 

Total, 


Those  supported  hy  the  State  of  Maryland^  are  from  tJ 

foUoicing  Covmtksy  viz : 


Baltimore, 

Cecil, 

Frederick, 


7 
1 
1 


Harford, 
Montgomery, 
Prince  George, 


Total, 


Those  supported  hy  the  State  of  New  Jersey y  are  from  the 

foUamng  GomUieSj  viz : 


Atlantic, 

1 

Gloucester,    . 

1 

Burlington,    . 

.       3 

Hunterdon,   . 

1 

Cumberland, . 

.       1 

Mercer, 

1 

Total,        8 


Those  supported  hy  the  State  of  Delaware,  are  from  the 

following  Counties,  viz : 


Kent, 


Sussex,  . 


Total, 


Of  those  supported  by  tJieir  friends  or  hy  the  Institution, 

1  is  jfrom  Maryland,. 
11  are   "   Pennsylvania. 
3   "     "   New  Jersey. 
1  is      "   Virginia. 
1  «       "   North  Carolina. 


Total,  17 
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Of  the 

twenty-six  pupils  admitted  in 

1853, 

12  were  bom  deaf. 

1  lost  hearing 

at  2  years  of  age,  by  scarlet  fever. 

1    ^* 

u 

13     "                          " 

i( 

1   ^^ 

ii 

1  month,                    " 

« 

1    '^ 

ii 

6  years,                     " 

(C 

1    *^ 

u 

4      a                                 a 

C( 

1   ^^ 

u 

2     "                          <^ 

u 

1   ^^ 

a 

8  months,  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

1   ^^ 

u 

16      ''         a  fall. 

1    ^^ 

u 

10      " 

1    ^^ 

i( 

li  years,         " 

1    ^^ 

u 

6  months,  measles. 

1    ^^ 

u 

6  years,     brain  fever. 

1    ^^ 

cc 

6     "          sickness. 

• 

1    ^^ 

a 

unknown,  unknown. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  eight  classes,  of  about 
seventeen  each,  and  every  class  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
competent  teacher. 

A  portion  of  the  time  of  the  male  pupils  is  employed 
in  the  work  shops;  the  female  pupils  are  instructed  in 
various  branches  of  housewifery. 

A  wholesome  diet  is  provided,  and  great  attention  is 
given  to  carry  out  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

The  inmates  have  generally  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
health,  and  although  several  cases  of  severe  indisposition 
occurred,  they  all  yielded  to  the  judicious  treatment  of 
the  medical  attendants,  and  not  a  single  death  took 
place. 

The  Fiscal  concerns  of  the  Institution  will  be  exhibi- 
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ted  by  the  account  of  the  Treasurer,  which  accompanies 
this  report. 

Owing  to  the  increased  population  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  appropriation  firom  the  State  is  not  suflBcient 
to  allow  the  admission  of  all  the  applicants  for  her 
bounty.  Twenty-four  are  now  anxiously  awaiting  their 
turn,  to  enter  the  walls  of  this  noble  Institution,  where 
the  light  of  knowledge  may  be  shed  on  their  benighted 
minds. 

An  increased  allowance  of  two  thousand  dollars  is 
therefore  earnestly  solicited  from  the  Legislature,  and 
the  appropriation  would  not  then  be  greater  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  population  than  that  hitherto  granted. 

The  Directors  would  do  injustice  to  their  feehngs,  if 
they  did  not  pay  a  tribute  of  aflfectionate  respect  to  the 
memory  of  their  departed  friend  and  associate.  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Chapman,  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his 
professional  eminence,  his  literary  attainments,  and  his 
high  integrity,  and  endeared  to  his  friends  by  his  social 
virtues.  Dr.  Chapman  was  connected  with  the  Institu- 
tion from  its  foundation,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  one  of  its  vice-presidents,  which  situation  he  had 
held  for  many  years. 

With  feelings  of  deep  concern,  the  Board  announce  the 
death  of  Lewis  Weld,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  American 
Asylum.  This  sad  event  is  felt,  not  only  by  the  Insti- 
tution over  which  he  presided,  but  by  all  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf  mute. 

In  the  year  1822,  Mr.  Weld,  while  an  assistant  of  the 
American  Asylum,  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  For  nearly 
eight  years  he  most  ably  and  satisfactorily  discharged 
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the  important  duties  of  this  station.  When,  in  1830, 
Mr.  Gallaudet  retired  from  the  office  of  Principal  of  the 
American  Asylum,  Mr.  Weld  was  appointed  his  succes- 
sor, and  held  the  office  of  Principal  of  that  Institution 
until  his  lamented  death.  He  however  lost  none  of  his 
interest  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.  In  1844  he 
was  appointed  by  the  American  Asylum  to  visit  Europe, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  improve- 
ments had  been  recently  introduced  into  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  mute,  in  that  quarter.  On  this  mission  he  also 
represented  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  The  result 
of  his  visit  was  made  known  by  the  report  made  by  the 
American  Asylum  the  following  year.  For  several 
years  past,  Mr.  Weld's  health  was  seriously  impaired  by 
a  disease  of  the  throat.  In  1853  he  again  visited 
Europe,  with  the  hope  that  a  change  of  climate  would 
be  beneficial.  Alas!  in  vain,  for  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  the  fatal  malady  was  rapidly  terminar 
ting  his  earthly  career,  and  he  returned  to  breathe 
his  last  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  On  the  30th  ultimo, 
he  died  with  perfect  resignation,  and  full  of  christian 
hope.  Mr.  Weld  was  eminently  qualified  for  his  situa- 
tion. He  possessed  a  fine  understanding,  and  great  de- 
votedness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  the  object 
of  his  instruction  was  not  only  to  inform  the  mind,  but 
to  cultivate  the  heart,  and  form  the  character  of  his  pu- 
pil on  a  christian  basis.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  pu- 
rity, his  integrity  and  his  singleness  of  purpose,  and  he 
could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  those  under 
his  care,  both  by  his  precept  and  example.  He  has  not 
lived  in  vain.     His  influence  will  be  long  felt,  and  his 
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STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years ;  and 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be 
furnished  from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural 
intellect  of  the  child ;  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional 
malady  that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a  paper  with  printed 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers,  will  be  forwarded. 
After  the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned  to  the 
Institution.  The  applicant  will  soon  after  be  informed  of  the 
result  of  the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  Fund  is  limited ;  new 
pupils  can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term 
allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  "  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  any 
two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a  magistrate,  to  the 
age,  circumstances  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute,  in  whose 
behalf  jbhe  application  is  made."     The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  must 
be  made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  must 
be  made  to  the  Levy  Courts,  or  Commissioners  of  the  several 
coanties,  or  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore.  The 
term  allowed  is  seven  years. 


QUESTIONS. 

Deaf  mutes  to  be  supported  by  their  friends,  also  those  sup- 
ported by  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware, 
should  be  accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child?  (mention  the  year,  month,  day, 
and  place  of  birth.) 

Whsit  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside  ? 
(mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  OflBce.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
is  it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on 
the  father's  or  mother's  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  small-pox,  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  bom  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or 
disease  ?     If  so,  how,  and  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar- 
riage? 
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HISTORY,  &c. 

To  answer  inquiries  frequently  made,  the  following  statistical 
particulars  respecting  the  history  and  condition  of  the  Institu- 
tion are  submitted : 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  organized,  and  held  its  first  meeting  in 
April,  1820.     President,  the  Right  Rev.  William  White,  D.  D. 

In  November  following,  a  house  was  rented  in  Market  streeti 
above  Broad,  and  eighteen  pupils  assembled  in  it  for  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Institution  was  supported  by  donations,  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  annual  subscribers  and  of  life-members. 

An  Act  of  incorporation  .was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  February,  1821.  By  thia  Act,  the  Common- 
wealth allowed  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a  piece  per  annum 
for  the  education  and  support  of  indigent  pupils  of  the  State. 
The  number  was  not  to  exceed  fifty,  and  the  term  of  each  not 
to  extend  beyond  three  years.  The  number  has  since  been 
increased,  and  the  term  extended  by  several  successive  enact- 
ments. The  number  under  the  present  appropriation  being 
ninety-eight,  and  the  term  allowed  six  years. 

In  September,  1821,  the  Institution  was  removed  to  the  comer 
of  Market  and  Eleventh  streets. 

In  June,  1824,  a  site  was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Pine  streets,  and  preparations  made  for  erecting  a  large 
building. 

It  was  completed,  and  the  Institution  removed  to  it  in  Novem- 
ber, 1825. 

In  1828,  an  additional  lot  in  the  rear  was  procured,  and  a 
school  house  erected  on  it. 

In  1839,  the  buildings  were  extended,  and  a  story  added  to 
the  school  house.  The  whole  establishment  was  then  capable  of 
accommodating  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

A  chaste  and  simple  Doric  front  of  cut  stone,  with  portico 
and  pillars,  extends  ninety-six  feet  on  Broad  street.     The  build- 
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ings,  including  the  school  houfle,  run  back  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet,  and  enclose  an  open  space  laid  out  as  a  flower 
garden. 

There  are  two  spacious  yards,  one  for  the  girls  and  one  for 
the  boys,  shaded  by  trees,  and  furnishing  ample  space  for  exer-  I 
cise  in  the  open  air. 

The  school  building  contains  ten  school  rooms.  Each  one 
provided  with  appropriate  furniture,  as  slates,  tables,  closets,  &c., 
when  needed.  From  twelve  to  twenty  pupils  usually  constitute 
a  class. 

At  present  there  are  eight  classes,  each  under  the  care  of  an 
instructor. 

Two  of  the  teachers  are  mutes.  These  classes  are  formed  in 
October,  and  it  is  important  that  all  new  pupils  should  be  here 
at  that  time,  that  the  classes  may  be  properly  arranged. 

Contiguous  to  the  school  rooms  is  a  Cabinet  of  apparatus, 
models,  specimens,  &c.,  to  assist  the  teachers  in  presenting  clear 
ideas  on  the  various  subjects,  admitting  of  ocular  illustration. 

The  centre  building  contains  a  lecture  room,  capr.ble  of  seating 
two  hundred  persons.  It  has  also  facilities  for  making  experi- 
ments, and  presenting  diagrams,  maps,  sketches,  &c.  In  this 
room  the  pupils  are  assembled  twice  every  day,  sometimes  in  the 
evenings  for  lectures,  and  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

Underneath  this  apartment  is  the  dining  room,  in  which  the 
pupils  assemble  through  opposite  doors,  without  interfering  with 
each  other.  In  the  upper  stories  are  the  infirmaries,  and  also 
two  dormitories. 

The  wings  contain  the  principal  sleeping  rooms,  the  sitting 
rooms,  the  shops,  the  kitchen,  bake-house,  laundry,  cellars,  &c. 

Attached  to  these  are  the  bath  houses,  washing  rooms,  and 
other  conveniences,  accessible  at  all  times  without  exposure  to 
the  weather. 

The  workshops  give  employment  to  the  boys  two  or  three 

hours  daily. 
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The  girls  are  taught  plain  sewing  and  dress-making,  and  are 
employed  in  housewifery.  Habits  of  industry  are  thus  forming, 
and  the  pupils  are  preparing  for  the  duties  and  practical  busi- 
ness of  life.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  apportioned  to  study, 
work,  exercise  and  amusement. 

The  establishment  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  Schuylkill  water. 

During  the  thirty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Institution, 
there  has  been  expended  for  the  grounds,  buildings,  appurte- 
nances, &c.,  about  ninety-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  pupils  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Princi- 
pal, the  Instructors,  the  Matron,  or  the  Steward.  The  indis- 
posed have  the  prompt  and  devoted  services  of  the  attentive  and 
skillful  Physician,  and  in  critical  cases,  the  valuable  advice  of  the 
distinguished  consulting  Physicians  of  the  Institution.  Thus, 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  the  improvement,  comfort,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  pupils,  are  assiduously  promoted. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Some  persons  have  desired  to  know  something  of  the  mode  of 
instructing  deaf  mutes.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  it  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  signs. 

It  is  by  means  of  signs  that  the  process  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  principally  conducted.  When  we  look  at  the 
Chinese  characters  on  a  tea-box,  we  can  see  no  meaning  in  them, 
and  might  so  look  forever,  without  becoming  any  wiser.  So  also 
with  the  mute.  Our  written  or  printed  words,  are  as  inexplica- 
ble to  him,  as  the  Chinese  characters  are  to  us,  and  inspection 
alone  could  never  afibrd  any  clue  to  their  meaning.  An  inter- 
preter or  a  book,  could  speedily  convey  to  us  the  meaning  of  the 
characters  through  the  medium  of  our  language,  with  which  we 
have  been  familiar  from  early  infancy'.     But  the  deaf  mute  has 
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Another  step  will  be  to  make  signs  for  actions,  and  teaching 
their  names.  Then  the  use  of  these  words  in  combination  with 
the  words  already  familiar,  as  "  a  boy  sees  a  horse" — "  a  boy 
sees  a  strong  horse."  Again,  some  of  the  words  expressive  of 
the  relations  of  objects,  may  be  taught,  as  ^^  a  lady  sits  on  a 
chair" — "a  bird  flies  into  a  cage."  Other  words  and  other 
ideas  are  presented  to  them.  They  endeavor  to  express  the 
ideas  in  writing,  using  the  words  and  forms  of  arrangement 
which  had  been  taught.  These  sentences  are  corrected,  and  the 
pupils  are  required  to  give  examples  of  their  own.  These  origi- 
nal efforts  are  also  corrected.  The  connections  of  language,  the 
abstract  terms,  the  phrases  and  the  idioms  are  successively 
taught.  Series  of  sentences,  anecdotes,  narratives,  &c.,  are  writ- 
ten off  and  explained  by  signs.  These  are  copied  by  the  pupils 
and  studied  as  evening  lessons,  and  in  school  are  written  from 
memory,  or  recited  by  signs.  There  are  other  evening  exercises, 
such  as  writing  a  number  of  original  sentences  on  single  words — 
composition  on  particular  subjects — letters,  &c.  From  time  to 
time  the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geography  are 
taught.  Indeed,  our  illustrations  of  words  and  principles  are 
drawn  from  the  sciences,  and  the  whole  range  of  human  knowl- 
edge, so  that  in  the  course  of  their  education  a  great  amount  of 
knowledge  is  communicated  to  them.  The  subjects  of  arithme- 
tic, geography,  grammar,  history,  &c.,  cannot  be  taught  system- 
atically till  the  latter  part  of  their  course,  when  they  are 
supposed  to  have  acquired  a  considerable  command  of  written 
language. 

Moral  and  religious  subjects  have  also  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion. Much  useful  information  is  communicated  by  lectures, 
addressed  in  the  language  of  signs,  to  all  when  assembled* 
together. 

It  will  readily  be  inferred  from  these  statements  that  much 
will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  his  attention  and 
his  diligence.  There  can  be  no  set  course  or  limited  periods 
for  certain  studies,  which,  when  completed,  make  an  educated 
person. 
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Imitate  the  actions  of  riding,  sewing,  eating,  mowing,  cutting, 
throwing,  sowing,  &c. 

For  *  good,'  kiss  the  hand.  For  *  bad,*  bring  the  hand  to  the 
lips,  turn  the  palm  down,  and  throw  it  from  you.  For  ^glad,' 
pat  the  heart  rapidly,  with  a  cheerful  expression  of  countenance. 
For  ^  sorry,'  rub  the  clenched  hand  on  the  heart,  with  a  sad 
expression  of  countenance. 

For  'black,'  draw  the  end  of  the  forefinger  along  the  eyebrow. 
For  *red,'  touch  the  lips  with  the  forefinger.  For  *love,'  cross 
the  hands  and  press  them  on  the  heart.  For  'hate,'  push  both 
hands,  the  palms  out,  from  the  heart,  as  if  repelling  something 
from  the  left  side.  For  'lie,'  move  the  forefinger  across  the 
mouth  horizontally.  For  '  true,'  place  the  forefinger  perpendicu- 
larly across  the  lips  and  thrust  it  forwards. 

These  are  a  very  few  examples,  merely  as  suggestive  hints. 

The  child  can  be  taught  to  spell  on  the  fingers  at  a  very  early 
age. 

Any  person  can  take  an  object,  as  a  hat ;  pick  out  the  letters 
h-a-t  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  alphabet,  and  learn  to  place  the 
fingers  in  the  true  position  for  each  letter.  No  matter  how 
slowly  it  is  done.  Let  the  child  imitate  until  he  can  make  the 
letters  of  the  word  in  order  without  assistance,  at  the  same  time 
show  the  object.  Do  this  very  often,  until  the  child  has  learned 
to  spell  the  word  when  the  hat  is  presented  to  it,  or  to  go  and 
bring  the  hat  when  the  word  is  spelled  to  it. 

Then  take  another  object,  as  pin,  go  through  the  same  process 
until  it  is  thoroughly  learned  by  frequent  repetition  every  day. 
So  with  arm,  cat,  dog,  chair,  &c.  The  following  ten  short 
words,  the  names  of  common  objects,  contain  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  viz:  adz,  fan,  map,  cow,  box,  jar,  sky,  hat  quill, 
glove. 

After  the  power  of  spelling  the  names  of  many  common  ob- 
jects has  been  acquired,  {he  names  of  familiar  persons  may  be 
taught. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  child  may  be  taught  to  write  the  names 
of  things  on  a  slate  quite  early.     Let  him  imitate  the  form  of 
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retarj)  Mr.  Dubois.  This  letter  appears  in  the  Moniteur,  the  "  official  journal  of 
the  French  empire,"  of  May  5th ;  for  a  copy  of  which  paper  we  are  indebted  to 
friend  in  Paris.  At  our  request,  Mr.  Clerc  has  translated  Dr.  Meniere's  letter, 
which,  we  trust,  will  be  found  worthy  of  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  Akkals. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  M.  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  other  persons  who  hare 
carefully  studied  tlie  subject,  in  regard  to  the  ill  success  which  has  hitherto 
attended  all  efforts  for  the  permanent  cure  of  the  deaf. — Editor.] 


Mr.  President : — My  title  of  Physician  to  the  Institution  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  perhaps,  demands  that  I  should  not  remain 
a  mere  spectator  of  the  debate  which  is  now  agitating  the 
Academy ;  but  the  respect  due  to  propriety  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented me  from  breaking  silence ;  as  I  wished  to  leave  to  your 
illustrious  body  itself,  the  care  of  answering  the  official  questions. 
Though  this  feeling  of  deference  for  the  initiative  of  the 
Academy,  was  not  relished  by  everybody,  still  I  should  have  re- 
mained silent  in  the  apprehension  that  my  interference  might 
have  been  attributed  to  personal  interests.  Biut  several  honor- 
able members  of  the  Academy  having  appeared  astonished  at  my 
silence,  and  not  having  appreciated  the  reasons  which  I  gave  for 
it,  I  can  no  longer  remain  indifferent.  Permit  me,  therefore, 
Mr.  President,  to  furnish  to  the  judges  of  this  question,  the 
tribute  of  the  observations  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  in 
my  particular  position.  I  needed  this  encouragement,  and  I 
beg  the  Academy  to  grant  me  a  few  minutes  of  kind  attention. 

Fifteen  years  spent  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
a^  Paris ;  a  visit  (not  official,  it  is  true)  to  most  of  the  establish- 
ments of  this  description  which  exist  in  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  England  and  Germany  ;  an  attentive  study  of  the 
best  works  published  on  deaf-mutism ;  the  habitual  intercourse 
which  I  have  had  with  the  most  competent  men  on  this  matter ; 
the  examination  of  a  great  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons, 
both  children  and  adults,  belonging  to  all  classes  of  society  ;  per- 
haps authorize  mc  to  form  an  opinion  of  this  kind  of  infirmity, 
whether  congenital  or  accidental,  of  the  consequences  which  it 
draws  along,  and  finally,  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  cured. 
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experiment  of  distilled  water,  containing,  according  to  all  ap- 
pearance, a  preparation  of  aconite.  He  added  to  this  specific, 
mechanical  excitations  of  the  ear,  a  gymnastic  of  hearing,  to  the 
great  admiration  of  many  spectators,  who  wondered  at  the  audi- 
tive shaking  caused  by  these  excitations :  but  the  deaf  and  dumb 
children  submitted  to  these  experiments,  have  not  ceased  to 
figure  among  the  number  of  the  pupils  of  the  Institution,  in 
spite  of  the  promises  of  the  operator,  who  was  to  open  to  them 
the  doors  of  the  speaking  and  hearing  world. 

Another  personage  having  obtained  the  honor  of  a  commis- 
sion from  certain  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  prac- 
ticed for  a  month,  and  under  my  eyes,  certain  operations  destined 
to  awaken  the  sensibilities  of  the  ear  of  ten  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons taken  from  among  the  pupils  of  the  Paris  Institution.  I 
took  notice  not  only  of  the  feats  and  gestures  of  that  personage, 
but  also  of  the  results  obtained  at  the  close  of  each  sitting. 
This  series  of  proceedings,  the  most  circumstantial,  and  the  most 
exact,  served  as  a  basis  to  the  labor  of  the  learned  reporter,  and 
it  has  been  demonstrated,  in  the  most  evident  manner,  that  this 
enthusiastic  curer  did  not  produce  any  change  at  all  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  had  been  intrusted  to  him. 

Another,  still  bolder,  (it  was  nothing  but  self-confidence,)  durst 
apply  the  crown  of  his  trepan  to  the  skull  of  a  young  girl  who  is 
now  among  the  pupils  of  our  Institution.  By  that  opening,  the 
child  was  to  perceive  the  sounds ;  the  child  was  to  hear.  But 
the  child  does  not  hear  at  all,  or  at  least,  it  is  still  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  we  do  all  we  can  to  protect  its  head  against  the  exte- 
rior shocks  which  might  easily  kill  it. 

Has  the  actual  attempt  on  the  value  of  which  the  Academy  is 
now  called  to  pronounce,  attained  the  object  ?  Has  an  experi- 
ment which  dates  from  the  end  of  1847,  and  which  was  pursued 
with  singular  perseverance,  finally  given  satisfactory  results  ? 

Does  it  ensue  that  because  some  partially  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons succeeded  in  perceiving  certain  sounds,  these  poor  children 
cease  to  belong  to  the  category  of  individuals  who  can  communi- 
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qualities ;  the  shaking  communicated  to  the  nerves  of  audition 
by  all  these  agents,  is  a  fact  of  uniform  nature,  whatever  may 
be  its  point  of  departure,  its  character,  &c.  No  one,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  yet  discovered  in  the  vibrations  of  anybody  whatever, 
an  occult  virtue,  and  never  will  the  art  of  making  a  noise  for  the 
benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  merit  the  honor  of  being  called  a 
method. 

When  by  the  couching  of  a  cataract,  or  by  the  opening  of 
an  artificial  pupil  of  the  eye,  a  dexterous  hand  gives  passage 
to  a  lucid  ray,  which  falls  upon  a  sensible  retina,  the  phenome- 
non of  vision  immediately  manifests  itself,  and  very  little  practice 
is  necessary  for  the  previously  blind  man  to  take  an  exact 
knowledge  of  objects.  Will  it  be  the  same  thing  when  a  sound 
reaches  an  auditory  nerve  ?  Will  the  shaking  experienced  by 
the  labyrinthian  apparatus,  suffice  to  give  to  the  brains  the 
faculty  of  comprehending  the  word ;  to  establish  by  the  aid  of 
this  new  communication,  the  intellectual  relations  usually  exis- 
ting between  individuals  who  hear  ?  You  know,  Mr.  President, 
and  the  Academy  is  not  ignorant,  that  Dr.  Itard  demonstrated, 
not  long  since,  the  impossibility  of  such  a  relation ;  nay,  the 
absolute  difference  which  exists  between  those  two  forms  of  com- 
parison. It  does  not  suffice  to  hear  a  little  in  order  to  hear 
enough ;  the  child  which,  on  coming  into  the  world,  has  a  certain 
weakness  of  hearing,  is  irrevocably  condemned  to  remain  in  an 
exceptional  class;  he  is  deaf  and  dumb;  he  must  by  absolute 
necessity  use  artificial  means,  to  make  himself  understood  by 
other  men ;  he  is  deaf  and  dumb ;  he  will  remain  deaf  and  dumb ; 
not  one  fact  warranted  by  sound  criticism,  has  yet  come  to 
protest  against  this  judgment ;  and  what  has  taken  place  in  our 
own  time,  is  far  from  supporting  a  contrary  opinion. 

Let  us  reserve  the  rights  of  the  future.  I  am  willing.  Let 
us  hope  that,  one  day,  the  isolation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  will 
cease ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  men  who  live  in  the  midst  of 
these  unfortunates,  and"  who  keep  a  record  of  acquired  experience, 
should  think  of  coming  to  the  relief  of  those  whom  this  infirmity 
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assails,  and  seek  to  resolve  the  following  problem :  A  deaf  and 
dumb  person  being  given^  to  endeavor  to  make  him  the  best  person 
possible.  The  question  thus  put  in  its  generality,  without 
referring  to  individual  differences;  without  adhering  with 
diaritable  predilection  to  some  scarcely  privileged  deaf  and 
dumb,  capable  of  articulating  sounds  and  reading  words  on  the 
lips ;  by  playing  well  the  part  imposed  upon  us  by  Providence, 
who  welcomes  all  the  unfortunate,  and  equally  bestows  its 
benefits  upon  them ;  by  following  the  way  which  is  truly  worthy 
of  a  human  government ;  we  must  do  what  is  done  in  France, 
receive  all  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  offer  to  them  all  the  means 
of  communication  we  are  able  to  afford.  Reading  -  and  writing, 
the  alphabetical  signs,  the  signs  of  convention,  the  articulation 
of  sounds,  reading  on  the  lips,  all  these  means  compose  the 
system  of  education  put  in  practice  in  the  two  principal  schools 
at  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  departmental 
and  private  institutions.  To  be  willing  to  confine  one's  self  to 
one  of  these  proceedings  would  be  considered  as  failing  of  one's 
duty,  and  knowingly  abondoning  to  radical  ignorance  all  the 
children  who  have  not  much  intelligence,  and  whose  vocal  organs 
are  essentially  deficient.  In  one  word,  it  would  be  doing  what 
is  done  in  certain  countries  where,  by  successive  eliminations, 
all  efforts  come  to  be  reserved  for  those  who  can  the  best  profit 
by  them,  and  who,  even  in  the  absence  of  those  efforts,  would 
find  sufiicient  resources  to  create  for  themselves,  in  some  way, 
sufficient  means  of  communication  with  their  fellow-citizens. 

JHitherto  the  public  administration  in  France  has  proceeded 
more  generously.  The  State  has  better  comprehended  its  duty, 
it  has  admitted  into  the  Imperial  establishments  all  the  deaf  and 
dumb  who  are  not  idiotic ;  it  has  liberally  tendered  the  most 
rarious  instruction  to  all  these  unhappy  children,  besides  a 
manual  profession  capable  of  insuring  their  subsistence  ;  it  has 
supplied  them  with  a  mass  of  general  knowledge,  which  places 
our  deaf  and  dumb  a  great  deal  above  the  average  obtained  in 
the  countries  where  an  opposite  method  is  adopted.     Permit  me. 
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Mr.  President,  to  submit  to  the  Academy  a  fact  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  examination  of  this  delicate  question. 

In  1847,  there  was  at  Pforzheim  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  a  congress  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  Grerman  deaf  and 
dumb.  Invitations  had  been  addressed  to  the  professors  of  the 
neighboring  countries.  Mr.  Morel,  now  Principal  of  the  Bor- 
deaux Institution,  attended  that  convention.  He  is  familiar  with 
the  German  language.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  acts  of 
that  assembly ;  and  its  results  from  the  verbal  proceedings  ool- 
lected  by  this  honorable  professor,  that  the  French  pupils  gener- 
ally instructed  by  the  mimic  method  possess,  after  studying  a 
certain  number  of  years,  more  extensive  knowledge  than  those 
who,  by  great  exertions  are  taught  to  speak. 

The  reason  of  this  difference  is  very  simple.  Much  less  time 
is  required  to  learn  a  fact,  than  to  express  it  in  words ;  ideas  are 
better  than  words ;  a  child  has  more  interest  to  know  than  to 
say ;  intellectual  furniture  is  a  hundred  times  preferable  to  the 
articulation  of  certain  sounds.  Our  pupils  in  the  Paris  Institu- 
tion know  a  great  deal  more  than  they  can  express ;  in  a  word^ 
ours  think  much  while  theirs  endeavor  to  say  a  little. 

Such  is  the  summary  of  a  conference  in  which  the  French 
professor  had  to  struggle  against  men  devoted  to  another  system ; 
but  the  German  professors  have  been  brought  by  evidence  to  see 
that  the  method  followed  in  France,  agreed  better  with  a  majority 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  incontestibly  gave  them  a  greater  in- 
tellectual value,  and  rendered  them  more  useful,  better  and  more 
fit  for  the  society  in  which  they  are  called  to  live.  We  volun- 
tarily acknowledge  on  our  part,  that  the  oral  method  is  more 
satisfactory  to  those  who  live  with  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  but  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  between  two  egotisms,  it  is  but 
just  to  give  the  preference  to  that  of  the  more  interested  party. 
The  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  are  less  made  for  us 
than  we  for  them ;  it  becomes  us  who  are  the  rich,  the  favored, 
to  descend  to  them  ;  we  ought  to  take  the  first  steps  and  not  to 
impose  upon  them  the  torture  of  articulating  with  much  pain  a 
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if  he  takes  care  to  speak  slowly  by  emphasizing  all  the  syllables ; 
if  his  mouth  is  well  shaped ;  if  it  is  not  hidden  by  a  long  beard ; 
if  his  face  is  suflSciently  expressive,  then  the  deaf  and  dumb  man 
can  read  on  his  lips ;  and  this  is  the  last  means  of  understanding 
each  other.  But  all  these  conditions  are  not  to  be  had  as  easily 
as  can  be  imagined ;  either  the  one  or  the  other,  too  often,  is 
wanting,  and  all  these  advantages  so  laboriously  acquired,  are 
rendered  uselesss. 

Reading  on  the  lips  is  an  art  of  infinite  delicacy ;  an  exercised 
eye  is  necessary;  but  here,  the  eye  is  even  less  useful  than 
quick  and  bright  intelligence ;  a  phrase  must  be  guessed  by  the 
aid  of  a  word  hastily  seized.  The  logical  induction  which  leads 
like  a  dart,  from  a  word  to  an  idea,  must  be  resorted  to ;  and 
this  is  so  true,  that  but  a  small  number  of  individuals  are  found, 
who  can  acquire  much  of  this  mar^'elous  faculty.  Those  who, 
hitherto,  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  belong 
to  families  in  which  everything  has  been  done,  to  attain  this 
object.  These  are  miracles  of  maternal  love,  prodigies  of 
patience  required,  and  yet  these  are  only  efficacious  among 
children  who  are  most  fortunately  endowed  with  intelligence. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  and  I  dare  hope  that  the  Academy 
will  also  think  like  myself,  that  from  the  nature  of  these  rare 
and  exceptional  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  uniform  rule  of 
public  instruction ;  three-fourths  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  entirely 
BO  or  not,  submitted  to  this  system  of  instruction,  will  not  derive 
any  real  profit.  These  views  prevail  at  the  Paris  Institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  State,  in  its  active  generosity,  dis- 
penses instruction  to  all  those  who  can  not  acquire  it  by  ordinary 
methods.  For  the  deaf  and  dumb  it  establishes  schools  in  which 
experienced  teachers  impart  to  those  deprived  by  nature,  all  the 
knowledge  they  need  to,  discharge  the  duties  of  useful  citizens ; 
it  does  not  look  for  imaginary  perfection ;  it  contents  itself  with 
meliorating  evil,  diminishing  misfortune,  and  restoring  to  the 
great  human  family  those  among  its  children,  whom  ill  fate  has 
separated  from  it. 

In  conclusion,  no  one  has  ever  cured  deaf  and  dumb  persons; 
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A  CANARY  BIRD. 

One  day  a  canary  bird  flew  into  the  chapel  in  the  eyening. 

Mr.  N saw  the  bird.    He  caught  it.     He  carried  it  &  put  it 

into  an  old  cage.  After  a  few  weeks  he  bought  a  new  white 
cage.  He  carried  the  canary  bird  into  the  school-room.  The 
pupils  saw  the  bird.  He  heard  it  sing  sweetly.  The  pupils  can- 
not hear  it  sing  because  they  are  deaf  &  dumb.     The  pupils  like 

the  bird.     He  gives  food  to  the  bird. 

E.  A.  S. 

A  little  girl  12  years  old  &  one  year  under  uutraetMn. 


A  LITTLE  DOG  &  A  PUPPY. 

One  day  a  little  boy  asked  his  father  for  a  puppy.  The  father 
gave  a  puppy  to  him.  He  was  very  glad.  He  thank  his  father. 
The  boy  loved  the  puppy.  The  boy  &  the  puppy  were  walking 
in  the  street.  The  boy  followed  the  puppy.  A  large  dog  saw 
the  puppy.  The  dog  ran  after  the  puppy.  Presently  the  dog 
caught  &  bit  the  puppy.  The  boy  saw  the  dog  bite  the  puppy. 
He  got  a  club.  He  struck  the  dog.  The  dog  was  afraid.  The 
dog  ran  away  very  fast. 

E.  A.  S. 


A  GIRL  &  A  CANARY  BIRD. 

There  was  a  tall  tree.  A  canary  bird  flew  on  the  tree.  A 
girl  saw  the  canary  bird.  Presently  soon  she  heard  the  canary 
bird  sing.  She  stood  on  the  ground.  She  looked  at  the  canary 
bird.  The  canary  bird  flew  away.  She  cried  because  little  ca- 
nary bird  flew  away.     She  liked  the  canary  bird. 

J.  A.  W. 

A  fpxl  18  years  of  age  &  one  year  under  instmotion. 


A  MAN  k  A  BOY  &  TWO  BLACK  SNAKES. 

Formerly  a  man  &;  a  boy  were  walking  through  the  woods. 
The  man  k  the  boy  saw  two  black  snakes*      The  man  k  the  boy 
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were  afindd*  The  snakes  crawled  under  a  flat  stone.  The  hoj 
im  into  a  honse  ft  got  his  gun  ft  caps  ft  powder.  He  ran  ft 
carried  the  ammunition  to  the  man.  The  man  loaded  his  gun. 
The  boy  cut  a  long  stick.  He  pushed  ft  drew  the  stick  under 
the  stone.  A  snake  crawled  out  ft  hissed  at  the  man.  The  man 
aimed  his  gun  at  the  snake.  He  shot  the  snake  through  the 
head.  The  snake  fell  to  the  ground.  The  snake  soon  died. 
The  man  loaded  his  gun  again.  The  boj  pushed  ft  drew  the  stick 
under  the  stone.  Another  snake  crawled  out  ft  hissed  at  the 
man.  The  man  aimed  his  gun  at  the  snake.  He  shot  the  snake. 
The  snake  soon  died.  The  boy  looked  at  the  man.  He  took 
up  the  long  snakes.    He  threw  the  snakes  away. 

D.  A.  S. 

A  lad  18  years  of  age  &  under  inBtraction  one  year. 


A  STORY  ABOUT  REVENGE. 

Formerly  a  boy  named  Philip  in  England  who  went  to  school 
erery  day  studied  his  lessons*  well.  His  father  heard  that  he 
improved  fast  ft  was  very  glad.  One  day  he  presented  a  pretty 
cane  to  Philip  who  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  pretty  cane. 
He  went  out  of  the  house  ft  walked  in  the  street  playing  with 
the  pretty  cane  to  please  himself.  A  bad  boy  named  Robinson 
was  l&rger  than  Philip  ft  carried  a  pitcher  of  water  ft  set  it  on 
the  ground.  Philip  did  not  see  the  pitcher  of  water  on  the 
ground  ft  played  with  the  pretty  cane.  By  &  by  he  struck  the 
pitcher  of  water  by  accident.  The  pitcher  was  upset  ft  all  the 
water  ran  out  of  the  pitcher  over  the  ground.  Robinson  saw  the 
pitcher  upset  ft  all  the  water  run  out  of  the  pitcher  over  the 
ground  very  angrily. 

He  took  revenge  upon  Philip  ft  snatched  the  cane  from  Philip. 
He  twisted  the  cane  so  that  it  was  spoiled.  Philip  saw  him 
breaking  the  cane  ft  was  also  angry  at  Robinson  ft  threatened 
to  take  revenge  upon  him.  By  ft  by  a  good  boy  named  Stephen 
came  to  Philip  ft  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.     Then  Philip 
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said  to  him  ^^  My  father  has  presented  a  pretty  cane  to  me ;  but 
Robinson  has  snatched  my  cane  away  &  twisted  it  so  that  it  was 
spoiled,  I  will  take  revenge  upon  Robinson."  Stephen  advised 
him  to  quit  taking  revenge  upon  Robinson  &  have  .better  forgive 
Robinson.  Philip  agreed  to  quit  taking  revenge  upon  Robinson 
&  forgave  him.  Afterwards  he  was  walking  in  the  street  &  saw 
Robinson  carrying  a  heavy  log.  He  did  not  revenge  upon  him, 
but  he  helped  Robinson  to  carry  a  heavy  log.  They  carried  the 
heavy  log  home  &  put  it  down  on  the  ground.  Then  Robinson 
was  surprised  at  seeing  Philip  kind  to  him,  &  became  a  friend 
to  Philip.  Afterwards  Philip  was  meek  but  Robinson  was  still 
revengeful.  One  day  Robinson  went  to  several  bee-hives  for  the 
purpose  of.  looking  at  them,  for  taking  much  pleasure.  By  k 
by  one  bee  flew  at  him  &  stung  his  cheek.  Robinson  got  very 
angry  &  took  revenge  upon  the  bee-hives.  He  took  a  long  stick 
k  thrust  it  into  the  holes  of  the  bee-hives.  He  killed  several 
bees.  Many  bees  flew  out  of  their  hives  at  him  and  stung  all 
over  his  body.  He  fell  down  &  rolled  on  the  ground.  His  body 
was  sore  &  very  much  hurt.  He  screamed  very  loudly  for  help. 
His  father  heard  him  scream  for  help  &  hurried  out  of  the  house 
to  him.  He  instantly  carried  him  into  the  house  &  laid  him  on 
the  bed.  Robinson  was  confined  to  the  bed  for  a  few  weeks. 
After  a  few  weeks  he  got  well. 

E.  J.  W. 

A  lad  18  years  of  age  k  under  instruotioii  two  years. 


INTEMPERANCE. 

Intemperance  is  the  greatest  cause  of  vice  and  misery.  By  it 
no  man  can  become  respectable,  or  win  the  name  of  a  beloved 
father  and  husband.  At  first,  a  man  is  in  possession  of  an  affec- 
tionate wife  and  little  ones,  who  cling  to  him  as  if  there  were  no 
father  dearer  to  them  than  he  is.  At  his  return  home  from  his 
day's  work,  these  little  ones  flock  together  the  moment  they  see 
him,  and  run  out  to  meet  him.     On  entering  the  house  he  meets 
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in  their  very  faces,  and  they  at  length  become  entirely  destitate. 
His  poor  wife  is  obliged  to  work  from  morning  till  night  to  get 
bread  for  her  poor  hungry  little  ones,  and  every  cent  that  hap- 
pens to  fall  into  the  hands  of  her  wretched  husband,  is  sure  to  be 
instantly  thrown  away  for  a  glass  of  rum.  Having  once  had  a 
lovely  wife  and  children,  they  are  now  to  him  no  more  what  they 
used  to  be.  Those  darling  little  ones,  instead  of  being  ready  to 
receive  him,  they  run  away  and  hide  themselves,  dreading  his 
approach.  Having  thus  once  been  a  man  of  respectability,  and 
a  beloved  husband  and  father,  he  is  now  shunned  and  despised 
by  all  who  know  him,  and  at  last  he  dies  in  the  Alms  House  to 
the  disgrace  of  his  poor  wife  and  children,  whose  faces  are  bathed 
in  tears  over  the  ruin  of  their  once  beloved  father.  This  is  the 
end  of  the  man  of  intemperance.  M.  H. 

A  girl  of  17,  and  three  and  a  half  years  under  inatmction. 


MAN. 

Man  is  a  male  human  b^ing.  He  is  composed  of  a  body  and 
soul.  The  soul  is  within  the  body.  The  body  is  formed  of  flesh 
and  blood.  The  blood  circulates  through  the  body.  The  body 
dies  but  the  soul  never  dies.  After  the  body  dies,  it  becomes  the 
dust.  Man  has  the  organs,  which  are  designed  for  a  particular 
use.  His  organs  are  eyes,  ears,  nose,  tongue,  lungs  and  heart, 
besides  the  limbs.  The  eye  is  the  organ  of  seeing;  the  ear  of 
hearing;  the  nose  of  smelling;  the  tongue  of  speech;  the  lungs 
of  respiration.  The  heart  assists  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
He  has  a  mind  in  his  head.  Man  has  two  hands  which  have 
four  fingers  and  one  thumb  apiece.  With  them  he  can  write, 
paint,  draw,  cut,  plane,  reap,  lift,  guide  his  horses,  sow,  and  take 
the  tools.  With  his  mind  and  hands,  he  makes  many  uses  of 
different  things.  The  nails  grow  out  on  man's  fingers  and 
thumbs.  The  hair  grows  out  of  his  head,  and  his  body  is  not 
covered  with  hair  like  the  animals.  There  are  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  bones  in  his  body.     These  are  joined  together  by  means 
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of  ligaments.  This  is  called  the  skeleton  of  man.  The  legs  join 
hia  body  imd  support  it.  The  brain  is  enclosed  in  his  skull.  The 
power  of  life  in  man  is  greater  than  in  the  animals.  His  bodj 
can  bear  the  greatest  hardships  and  fatigues.  Man  walks  up, 
bat  the  animals  walk  down.  Man  uses  fire  to  prepare  his  food 
alone,  who  has  been  called  a  cooking  animal.  He  has  teeth  in 
his  month  to  chew  the  food.  He  drinks  water  to  quench  his 
thirst.  Man  sleeps  in  the  night  to  need  rest  and  refreshment. 
In  the  day  he  can  see  and  employ  himself.  He  takes  the  air 
into  his  lungs  and  then  throws  it  out  again.  This,  is  called  Res- 
piration. He  eats  food  thrice  every  day  to  nourish  him  and 
takes  useful  exercise  daily  to  benefit  his  health,  and  to  prevent 
him  from  being  weak  and  unhealthy.  He  has  five  senses;  viz. 
sight,  hearing,  feeling,  tasting  and  smelling.  Man  can  speak, 
think,  remember,  and  recollect.  God  gives  man  useful  knowledge 
which  he  acquires.  He  can  make  known  his  thoughts  and  wishes 
to  others  by  means  of  language.  He  can  also  discern  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  God  gives  man  life,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing, which  he  wears  to  protect  himself  from  the  cold,  wet,  &c. 
Man  builds  his  dwelling-house  and  lives  in  it  and  is  safe  from  the 
dangers  and  cold  and  rain.  He  is  acquainted  with  a  great  many 
animals  and  birds  and  fishes,  which  furnish  liim  with  food.  He 
is  acquainted  with  a  great  many  plants.  The  faculties  of  man's 
mind  are  memory,  judgment,  imagination,  reason,  &c.  &c.  He 
has  dominion  over  all  the  animals  in  the  world.  If  man  is  good 
and  loves  God,  after  his  body  dies,  his  soul  will  go  to  a  place  of 
happiness  and  enjoy  there  for  ever.  If  he  is  wicked,  and  dis- 
honors the  Creator,  his  soul  will  go  to  a  place  of  darkness,  tor- 
ment and  despair.  J.  P.  I. 

A  lad  of  16,  and  five  jesirs  under  instruotion. 


WAR. 

War  is  horrible  and  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  it  possibly 
can.     It  destroys  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  causes  the 
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death   of  immense  numbers  of  men,  and  makes  many  women 
widows,  and  children  fatherless.     It  causes  much  poverty  nnd 
misery  in  the  coimtry  which  is  at  war,  and  destroys  the  harvest, 
the  reward  of  the  industrious  fanners ;  for  while  a  country  is  at 
war,  the  soldiers  of  the  enemy,  from  scarcity  of  food  frequently 
break  into  the  farmers  houses  and  rob  them  entirely  of  food,  &c., 
and  often  carry  off  the  things  which  the  farmers  have  just  reaped 
from  the  fields,  leaving  them  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  then 
they  become  poorer  and  more. miserable,  and  often  die  from  want 
^  of  bread.     In  time  of  war,  houses  arc  often  given  up  to  flames, 
while  the  inhabitants  flee  into  the  woods  to  escape  the  sword  of 
the  enemy,  and  those  who  are  captured  are  made  prisoners,  and 
put  in  dark  and  miserable  cells,  or  sold  as  slaves  to  other  people. 
War  is  horrible  and  destructive.     In  battle  many  men  are  slain, 
and  many  are  left  wounded  on  the  field  without  a  kind  friend 
near  them  to  comfort  them  in  their  dying  hours,  exposed  to  the 
tramps  of  the  horses  or  the  enemy,  and  left  to  die  and  be  buried 
unnoticed.     Who  would  like  to  die  the  death  of  a  soldier  in  the 
storm  of  battle  ?     I  should  not  like  to  do  so,  and  would  much 
rather  die  at  home,  with  kind  friends  around  me.     Napoleon 
Bonaparte  had  a  great  taste  for  war,  and  boundless  ambition  for 
vain-glory.     He   fought   many  battles,  and   thousands  of  men 
have   become   victims   to   his   ambition.     He  had   made  many 
women,    widows,   and   children    fatherless,   and    caused   much 
distress    among  the    peasantry    of    France;    but    if   he    had 
governed    his  great  ^ambition   for  his  own  true  glory  and   en- 
deavored to  make  his    country  peaceful  and   happy,   it  would 
have  been   in   a  most    prosperous    condition ;    for    he   was   a 
great   man,   possessing   a  very  active   mind,  quick   understan- 
ding,  and  great  skill  in  planning  and   designing,   and  besides 
this,  he  had  many  good  qualities  of  heart,  I  think.  The  steamers 
from  Europe  bring  intelligence  that  Turkey  is  at  wu.r  with  Rus- 
sia, and  that  a  battle  has  lately  been  fought  near  Bucharest,  a 
town  in  Turkey,  where  the  Turks  were  crowned  with  victory, . 
and  the  Russians  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  about  3000  men.     I 
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am  'afiraid  that  the  prosperity  of  both  countries  is  reducing  to  a 
poor  state,  for  while  a  country  is  at  war,  it  cannot  prosper,  but 
become  poorer  and  more  miserable ;  for  war  wastes  a  great  deal 
of  money ;  but  I  hope  that  it  will  soon  stop.  This  country  has 
not  been  at  war  for  many  years,  and  therefore  it  is  prospering 
?ery  rapidily  in  agriculture,  commerce,  &c.,  but  if  it  had  been 
at  war  for  years,  it  would  be  in  a  much  poorer  state  indeed ;  and 
it  is  truly  a  blessing  that  this  coimtry  is  such  a  happy  and 
prosperous  country  as  it  is  now ;  and  I  hope  that  there  will  be 
no  war  in  this  county  until  the  destruction  of  the  world. 

A.  P.  L. 

A  girl  of  17,  and  fiyc  years  under  instxiiction. 


SPIRITUAL  WARFARE. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Israelites,  from  the  land  of  Egypt  to 
their  arrival  in  Canaan,  seems  to  stand  as  a  figuration  of  the 
state  of  mankind  at  the  present  day.  The  Israelites  crying 
under  their  bondage,  is  like  the  sinner  groaning  under  the  yoke 
of  sin,  and  when  he  feels  it  too  heavy  he  cries  unto  the  Lord, 
and  God  in  His  mercy  sends  His  Holy  Spirit  to  deliver  him, 
and  sets  him  in  the  right  way,  but  he  is  not  free  from  sin ;  he 
has  a  hard  battle  to  fight  with  his  spiritual  enemies,  as  had  the 
Israelites  with  their  earthly  ones.  lie  is  left  to  wander  about 
often,  as  it  were  in  the  wilderness,  and  sometimes  his  soul  is  left 
to  hunger  and  thirst  after  the  food  of  eternal  life  and  waters  of 
salvation  to  try  his  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  Lord ;  but  like 
the  Israelites  he  is  not  forsaken.  Sometimes  the  converted  man 
turns  a^ide  from  the  commands  of  the  Lord  and  then  he  is 
punished  by  sickness  and  the  death  of  his  beloved  friends ;  or 
deprived  of  some  great  comfort,  which  leaves  a  sting  behind  like 
that  of  the  fiery  serpents  which  were  sent  among  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness ;  and  when  he  is  thus  afilicted,  his  pastor  comes 
and  holds  up  to  his  view  the  bleeding  Saviour  on  the  cross,  and 
if  he  looks  at  Him  through  the  eye  of  faith  he  is  healed  as  were 
the  Israelites  by  looking  at  the  serpent  of  brass  which  Moses 
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fixed  upon  a  pole.  Some  people  who  have  once  known  the 
Lord,  have  so  far  gone  astray  as  to  follow  after  the  sinfal  lusts 
and  pleasures  of  the  world  which  they  left  behind  them  when 
they  became  converted;  as  did  the  Israelites  turn  again  to 
worship  idols,  like  those  left  behind  them  in  Egypt.  When  he 
thus  goes  astray  from  the  path  of  life,  and  follows  after  the  lusts 
of  the  world,  God  is  angry  with  him,  and  he  is  in  great  danger  of 
forfeiting  his  glorious  inheritance,  in  the  fair  paradise  above 
where  dwelleth  the  Lamb  of  immortality,  in  whose  presence  is 
fulness  of  joy  and  glory  for  evermore.  It  seems  strange  to  us 
that  the  Israelites  would  find  fault  with  the  nice  heavenly  manna, 
and  chose  rather  again  to  be  bondmen,  so  that  they  might  gratify 
their  sinful  appetite  with  the  leeks  and  melons  which  they  had 
in  Egypt ;  but  then  if  we  consider  rightly,  we  will  find  it  to  be 
the  case  with  persons  at  the  present  day.  Does  not  the  sinner, 
after  being  converted,  wish  to  gratify  the  hankering  appetite  and 
worldly  desires  ?  The  Bible  is  the  sinner's  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day  and  of  fire  by  night ;  for  it  is  a  lamp  to  the  feet  and  a  guide 
to  the  path,  and  if  its  unerring  guidance  be  followed  after,  it  will 
lead  the  sinner  to  the  heavenly  Canaan ;  but  if  he  disregards  its 
teachings,  it  will  no  longer  be  his  guide ;  but  like  the  Israelites 
he  will  be  left  to  wander  in  the^  wilderness  of  sin,  and  at  last  die 
with  no  hope  of  ever  seeing  its  beautiful  shores.  He  may  get  as 
near  to  it  as  the  Israelites  did  to  Canaan,  but  yet,  like  them  be 
shut  out.  The  river  Jordan  is  the  river  of  death,  which  all  have 
to  cross  before  they  can  enter  the  promised  land.  The  mighty 
wall  of  Jericho  is  the  monster  Death  himself.  We  alone  cannot 
conquer,  but  in  that  trying  hour  God  will  send  His  holy  angels 
to  keep  us.  The  angels  will  overcome  the  monster  as  they 
overthrew  the  wall.  Our  spies  are  John  and  Paul,  who  once 
were  in  the  heavenly  Canaan,  and  John  gives  us  the  beautiful 
and  interesting  description  of  it  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and 
when  we  read  it  we  feel  like  the  Israelites,  after  the  glorious 
account  given  them  by  the  spies,  ready  to  gird  on  our  armor 
which  is  faith,  hope  and  love,  and  fight  gallantly  all  the  foes 
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vluchrise  up  to  retard  our  passage  to  the  heavely  land;  but  alas ! 
how  like  the  Israelites  we  are  ready  to  munner  at  every  little 
obstacle  which  appears  in  our  way.  When  we  again  read  the 
history  of  the  Israelites,  before  we  censure  them,  we  should 
eonsider  whether  we  do  not  in  some  respects  resemble  them. 

M.  M.  B., 

A  girl  of  18,  and  under  instraotion  fiye  years. 


SLEEP. 

^  Sleep  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  man  can  possess.  It 
seems  to  be  a  ministering  angel,  sent  down  from  the  realms  above 
to  administer  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  Sleep  is  the  friend  of  the  industrious  and  innocent, 
while  she  keeps  afar  off  from  the  lazy  and  bad.  She  also  does 
not  seem  very  fond  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of  sick  and 
ifflicted  people,  though  when  she  does  do  so,  she  does  it  so  kind 
uid  loving,  that  they  are  always  grateful  for  her  gentle  care ; 
for  the  smile  which  lights  up  their  pale  faces  when  released  from 
her  embrace,  expresses  it  plainly.  She  always  comes  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  when  the  thick  curtain  is  drawn  over  the  sky,  and 
the  labor  of  the  day  is  hushed,  together  with  the  busy  hum  of 
Uie  bees  and  the  sound  of  myriads  of  bu^  voices :  then  she  comes 
when  the  body  and  the  mind  are  weary  with  the  toil  and  exertion 
of  the  day  and  lays  her  finger  gently  but  with  a  resistless  force 
upon  our  eye-lids  and  presses  them  down.  The  poor,  hard 
laboring  man  esteems  her  as  his  best  friend.  When  he  is  weary 
with  care  and  labor  at  night,  all  he  has  to  do,  is  to  go  home  and 
lie  down  on  his  bed, — no  matter  what  bed  it  is — for  sleep  will 
make  it  soft  and  downy  as  the  couch  of  the  proudest  monarch, 
and  will  chase  away  all  care  and  trouble  from  his  brow  and  often 
lead  him  into  her  fairy  land  of  dreams,  and  there  regale  his  fancy 
with  pleasant  things.     The  innocent  child,  when  weary  with 
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Bport  aiid  play,,  and  its  school-day's  task,  is  always  ready  to 
welcome  her,  and  when  free  from  her  enibrace  the  next  morning, 
it  starts  up  with  new  vigor  to  smile  for  a  moment  upon  the 
various  pictures  of  vivid  hue  which  she  had  been  displaying  of 
past,  present  and  future ;  and  then  run  away  and  forget  them  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  passing  moment.  The  guilty  often  as  they 
lie  in  bed  through  the  night  watches,  long  in  vain  for  gentle 
sleep  to  visit  them  as  in  days  of  yore  when  they  were  innocent 
and  knew  no  guilt.  Then  they  hailed  her  coming  with  joy ;  but 
now  though  they  long  for  her,  they  dread  her  approach,  for  with 
her  she  brings  no  comfort,  but  rather  frightens  them  more  by 
holding  up  to  their  view  frightful  images  of  their  own  evil  doings, 
so  that  they  often  fly  from  her  embrace  with  terror.  Sleep  may 
be  used  to  suit  various  terms ;  for  instance — a  person  may  be  in 
the  society  of  the  wise  and*good,  maybe  surrounded  with  all  that 
is  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  senses, — n\ay  read  many  splendid  and 
instructive  books, — and  yet  when  called  upon  to  give  an  account 
of  what  he  sees  and  knows,  is  as  one  who  has  just  wakened  from 
a  sleep, — utterly  unconscious  of  all  around  him.  Since  this  is 
the  case  we  should  endeavor  not  to  let  our  senses,  taste,  &c.,  be 
asleep  all  the  time,  but  should  strive  to  keep  them  awake  that  we 
may  gain  knowledge.  Ignorance  is  one  kind  of  sleep,  and  sin 
may  be  called  another ;  for  if  we  behold  a  converted  man  who 
was  once  a  great  sinner,  the  contrast  is  so  great  that  he  seems 
to  have  just  awakened  out  of  a  sleep,  and  perhaps  sin  is  a  kind 
of  sleep  Satan  has  diffused  over  the  soul.  The  sinner  like  a  man 
in  his  sleep  who  may  be  walking  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  or 
surrounded  with  thick  and  fearful  danger,  is  unconscious  to 
them  all ;  but  when  he  is  converted,  like  the  man  who  has 
wakened  up,  he  sees  hi3  dangers  and  is  frightened, — cries  for 
help, — and  does  all  he  can  to  extricate  himself  from  the  dangers, — 
and  to  avoid  them  in  future.  It  is  often  a  long  while  before  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  can  be  fairly  roused  out  of  their  sleep,  because 
they  have  been  left  to  slumber  so  long ;  but  by  degrees  the 
drowsy  sleep  of  ignorance  melts  from  their  minds  and  they  become 
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broad  awake.  But  many,  many  of  my  poor  unfortunate  race,  I 
•m  sorry  to  say,  are  left  to  sleep  their  painful  sleep  with  no 
friendly  hand  to  wake  them  up  to  tasks  of  love  and  duty.  How 
I  pity  them  and  wish  I  could  do  it  with  miraculous  power.  Sleep 
is  sometimes  treacherous,  for  sometimes  when  individuals  have 
gone  to  her  embrace  in  the  full  vigor  of  health  and  spirits,  she 
has  betrayed  them  into  the  hands  of  the  messenger  of  death,  who 
goes  his  unquestioned  way  with  the  immortal  part  and  leaves  the 
mortal,  stiff,  pale  and  cold,  a  wreck  of  what  once  was  perfect. 

M.  M.  B, 
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and  Art,  will  be  received  at  the  Institution. 
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REPOET. 


T»  flM  Senate  tad  House  of  Repreeenii^Tee  of  the  Commoiiweeltli  of  Pcbih 
^fl^anift,  end  to  the  Contributon  to  the  PennqrlTUift  IhftitiitiQn  for  the  Beif 

lUdDUBllK 

It  is  with  great  satis&ction  the  DireciorB  of  the  Penn^ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  are  enabled 
to  state  to  the  General  Asdemblj,  and  to  the  Contribu- 
tors, that  under  the  continuing  smiles  of  a  gracious 
Providence,  the  Institution  is  in  an  excellent  condition. 

The  application  of  the  Directors  for  an  enlarged  an- 
nual appropriation,  which  would  be  commensurate  to 
the  wants  of  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  was  met 
with  that  wise  liberality  and  generous  sympathy  which 
has  always  characterized  the  course  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  fireemen  of  our  Commonwealth,  towards  the 
indigent  deaf  mute. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  winter,  a  number  of  the 
members  of  both  branches  of  the  Legblature  visited 
and  examined  the  Institution.  The  warm  sympathy 
they  expressed  for  the  deaf  mute,  and  the  commenda- 
tion they  bestowed  on  the  management  of  this  noble 
charity,  evinced  the  deep  interest  they  took  in  its  suc- 
cess, and  was  most  gratifying  to  the  Directors.  Thus 
cheered,  they  find  an  additional  incentive  to  continued 
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exertion,  to  carry  out  fully  the  benevolent  design  of 
their  patrons. 

The  additional  yearly  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
enabled  the  Board  to  admit  twelve  additional  pupils  on 
the  foundation  of  the  State,  and  they  determined  to 
receive  eight  on  the  foundation  of  the  Institution.  It 
became  necessary  to  extend  the  accommodations  for  our 
greatly  enlarged  family,  and  proper  arrangements  were 
made  for  that  purpose,  by  the  erection  of  two  wings, 
fifty-two  feet  front  by  twenty-four  feet  deep,  two  stories 
high,  extending  north  and  south  from  the  main  build- 
ipg  to  Asylum  and  Pine  streets,  respectively.  The 
work  was  commenced  in  July  and  completed  in  No- 
vember, at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty 
dollars. 

These  wings  will  afford  accommodations  for  fifty 
additional  pupils,  and  the  whole  establishment  will 
conveniently  contain  about  two  hundred. 

During  the  year  1854,  forty-seven  pupils  were  admit- 
ted, viz:  thirty-two  boys  and  fifteen  girls,  and  during 
the  same  time  twenty-three  were  dismissed,  viz :  twelve 
boys  and  eleven  girls,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
remained  in  the  Institution  on  the  31st  ult.,  viz: 
ninety-three  boys,  seventy  girls. 

Of  this  number, 

106  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
18        "  "  "  Maryland. 

11         "  "  "  •  New  Jersey. 

3         "  "  "  Delaware. 

25        "  "  "  Institution  or  their  friends. 
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Those  mpported  hy  Pennsylvarday  are  from  (he  foUomrig 

ChunHea,  viz: 

Allegheny, 
Armstrongs 
Beaver,  . 
Berks,     . 
Blair,      . 
Bradford, 
Bucks,    . 
Butler,    • 
Carbon,  • 
Chester,  . 
Clarion,  . 
Clearfield, 
Crawford, 
Cumberland 
Dauphin, 
Delaware, 
Erie,  .     . 
Fayette,  . 
Franklin, 

Total,         106 
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Greene, 

,    2 

1 

Lancaster,   .    .    .    . 

,    5 

1 

Lebanon,      .     .     .     , 

1 

5 
1 

Lehigh, 

Luzem^ 

3 

1 

2 

Lycoming,   .    .     .     . 
Mercer, 

1 
3 

Montgomery,    .    .    . 
Montour,     .    .    .    . 

2 
2 

Northampton,  .    .    . 
Northumberland,  .     . 

2 
1 

1 
1 

6 
4 

Perry, 

Philadelphia,    .    ,     . 
SchuylkiU,  .    .    .    . 
Sullivan,      .    .    .    . 

2 

,  18 

2 

.    2 

4 
2 

Wayne,  .... 
Westmoreland,      .     . 

.    1 
,    3 

3 
1 

Wyoming,    .     .     . 
York,      .... 

.    1 

.    8 

Tho8e  supported  hy  the  State  of  Marylandy  are  from  tJie 

following  CountieSyViz: 

Baltimore,    .     .     .     .10         Harford, 2 

Cecil, 1         Montgomery,    ...     1 

Frederick,    ....     1         Prince  George,      .     .     2 
Somerset,     ....     1  — 

Total,        18 
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Thoae  supported  hy  ihd  Sboiie  of  New  Jeraeyj  are  from  the 

following  Gountiee,  viz: 


Atlantic,      .    .    . 

,    .    1 

Gloucester,  .    .    . 

.    .    2 

Burlingluu, .    .    . 

.    .    4 

Hunterdon, .    .    , 

.    .    1 

Camden,      .    .    , 

.    .    1 

Mercer,  .    .•    .    , 

.    .    1 

Cumberland,    .    . 

.    .    1 



Total,        11 


Those  supported  hy  ihe  State  of  Delaware,  are  from  (he 

fdllowvng  OomitieSy  viz : 


Kent, 


Sussex, 2 

Total,  3 


\     Of  those  supported  hy  (heir  friends  or  hy  (he  Institution^ 


20  are  from  Pennsylvania. 
2  are  from  New  Jersey. 
1  is  from  Maryland. 
1  is  from  Virginia. 
1  is  from  North  Carolina. 


Total,    25 
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Of  the  forty-seven  pupils  admitted  in  1854, 

32  were  bom  deaf.     The  remainder  lost  their  hearing 

bj  various  causes  and  at  various  ages. 
1  lost  hearing  £rom  inflammation  of  the  brain,  at  7  years 

•  of  age. 
"        "       at  15  months,  from  brain  fever. 
"         '•  2  J  years,  by  spasms. 

"         "  5  years,  from  scarlet  fever. 

"         "  20  months,  inflammation  of  throat. 

^'         "  2  years,  inflammation  of  brain. 

"         "  2  years  and  4  months,  from  a  fall 

down  stairs. 
"        "  1  year,  dropsy  in  the  head. 

2  years,  scarlet  fever. 
4  years  old,  from  intermittent  fever. 
"  11  months,  catarrh. 

"         "  6  months,  a  fall. 

"         "  18  months,  disease. 

"         "  5  years  and  3  months,  scarlet  fever. 

"        "  20  months,  brain  fever. 

The  following  extracts,  from  the  report  of  the  medi- 
cal attendant,  Dr.  Biddle,  will  show  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  Institution : — "  But  one  death  occurred,  that 
of  John  Boyd,  born  in  Ireland,  aged  seventeen  years, 
who  died  on  the  2d  of  September  last,  of  a  lingering 
disease,  caries  of  the  spine.  From  the  period  of  his 
entrance  into  the  Institution,  this  poor  fellow  had 
suffered  from  scrofula;  which,  after  showing  itself 
in  various  forms,  attacked  his  spine,  and  finally  ter- 
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minated  his  life,  after  a  protracted  and  painful  ill- 
ness." "  By  reference  to  the  Report  of  last  year,  it  will 
be  seen  that  but  a  single  death  has  occurred  in  two 
years,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils.  It  affords  me  pleasure  here  to  bear  witness  to 
the  excellent  sanitary  regulations  in  force  in  the  house, 
and  to  the  faithful  and  assiduous  attendance  of  the  In- 
firmarian  on  the  sick." 

But  while  the  Directors  have  so  much  cause  to  rejoice 
in  the  blessing  of  health  so  bountifully  bestowed  on  the 
pupils,  they  mourn  the  loss  they,  in  common  with  their 
fellow  citizens  have  met  with,  by  the  deaths  of  two 
valued  colleagues,  Thomas  P.  Cope  and  William  H. 
Dillingham.  Mr.  Cope  was  distinguished,  as  a  mer- 
chant, for  his  intelligence,  enterprise  and  integrity ;  as 
a  philanthropist,  for  his  judicious  and  extensive  benefi- 
cence ;  in  the  Council  chambers  and  in  the  Legislative 
halls,  for  his  liberal  and  statesmanlike  views.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  promote  works  of  public  utility  and  pri- 
vate charity,  and  in  the  hour  of  need  sustained  them 
by  personal  exertions  and  pecuniary  aid.  The  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
is  best  exemplified  by  them  repeatedly  electing  him  to 
stations  of  trust  and  confidence.  During  a  long  and 
useful  life,  he  was  beloved  and  respected,  and  has  de- 
parted full  of  years  and  full  of  honor.  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham was  the  well-informed  jurist,  the  faithful  advocate, 
the  judicious  counsellor,  the  sincere  friend.  In  the 
various  relations  of  life  he  was  exemplary  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  May  their  spirit  actuate  their 
survivors  and  successors !  May  their  example  animate 
and  cheer  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties ! 
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The  Treasuiei^B  account  will  exhibit  a  view  of  the 
fiscal  concerns  of  the  Institution. 

Owing  to  the  enhanced  cost  of  provisions,  the  ex- 
penditures have  been  unusually  large. 

Notwithstanding  the  liberal  appropriation  of  the 
Legislature,  there  are  now  on  our  list  twelve  appli- 
cants waiting  for  admission,  who,  fix)m  want  of  funds, 
cannot  be  admitted. 

Is  there  any  case  which  more  strikingly  appeals  to 
human  sympathy,  than  that  of  the  uneducated  deaf 
mute  ?  Cut  off  from  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  his 
path  through  life  is  solitary  and  wretched  in  the 
extreme;  ignorant  of  religion,  he  has  not  the  hope 
of  a  blessed  immortality  to  cheer  him  on  his  weary 
way. 

Will  not  this  community,  distinguished  for  its  wealthy, 
intelligence  and  humanity,  furnish  the  means  necessary 
to  enable  the  Directors  to  receive  all  the  indigent  deaf 
mutes  into  an  asylum,  where  they  will  be  properly 
educated,  and  taught  those  things  which  are  important 
for  time  and  eternity. 

The  Directors  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  their 
approbation  of  the  imremitted  zeal  and  success  with 
which  the  Principal,  A.  B.  Hutton,  has  discharged  his 
arduous  duties ;  and  of  the  cordial  support  he  has  re- 
ceived from  his  assistants,  and  the  Matron.  No  change 
has  been  made  in  the  course  of  study.  The  pupils 
are  divided  into  nine  classes;  about  six  hours  are  spent 
in  the  schools.  Most  of  the  male  pupils  are  occupied 
about  three  hours  in  the  tailors'  or  shoemakers'  shops. 
The  female  pupils  are  instructed  in  sewing  and  other 
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branches  of  domestic  economy.     All  the  pupils  have 
abundant  time  for  exercise  and  recreation. 

May  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  rest  on  the  Institu- 
tion^ and  may  he  guide  those  entrusted  with  its  direc- 
tion. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

PHILIP  P.  MATER, 

President. 
( Attested, ) 

James  J.  Barclay,  Secreta/ry. 

PhUadelphioLy  January  1, 1855. 
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APPENDIX. 


TEEMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

By  a  rule  of  the  Institation,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
received  tinder  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  For 
which  sum  every  thing  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
dothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition, 
stationery,  and  medical  attendance;  or  one  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  per  annum,  in  case  the  clothing  is  furnished  by  the 
parents  or  friends  of  the  pupil. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and  if  possible,  to  write  the 
names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institu- 
tion. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
valuable  time. 

The  most  advantageous  time  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  is  the 
first  of  October  in  each  year,  and  punctuality  in  this  particular 
is  important,  as  new  classes  are  formed  at  this  period. 

Pupils  will,  however,  be  received  at  other  times  of  the  year,  if 
circumstances  prevent  their  being  placed  in  the  Institution  by 
the  first  of  October,  and  arrangements  can  be  made  for  them. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in   advance  every  si 
months. 
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STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years ;  and 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  fur- 
nished from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel- 
lect of  the  child ;  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a  paper  with  printed 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers,  will  be  forwarded.  Af- 
ter the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Insti- 
tution. The  applicant  will  soon  after  be  informed  of  the  result 
of  the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  Fund  is  limited;  new  pupils 
can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  "  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  any 
two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a  magistrate,  to  the 
age,  circumstances  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute,  in  whose  behalf 
the  application  is  made."     The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 
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STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Applications  for  the  bonnty  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  must  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed  is 
six  years. 
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STATE  OP  MARYLAND. 


Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  must 
be  made  to  the  Levy  Courts,  or  Commissioners  of  the  several 
counties,  or  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore.  The 
term  allowed  is  seven  years. 


QUESTIONS. 

Deaf  mutes  to  be  supported  by  their  friends,  also  those  sup- 
ported by  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware 
should  be  accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  quea- 
tions: 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child?  (mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child?  (mention  the  year,  month,  day, 
and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside? 
(mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  OflBcc.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or  is 
it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on  the 
father's  or  mother's  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors? 

Has  the  child  had  the  small-pox,  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or 
disease?     If  so,  how,  and  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar- 
riage? 
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HISTORY,  &c. 

To  answer  inquiries  frequently  made,  the  following  statistical 
particulars  respecting  the  history  and  condition  of  the  Institution 
are  submitted : 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  was  organized,  and  held  its  first  meeting  in 
April,  1820.     President,   the  Right  Rev.  William  White,  D.  D. 

In  November  following,  a  house  was  rented  in  Market  street, 
above  Broad,  and  eighteen  pupils  assembled  in  it  for  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Institution  was  supported  by  donations,  and  the  contribu- 
tiims  of  annual  subscribers  and  of  life-members. 

An  Act  of  incorporation  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  February,  1821.  By  this  Act,  the  Common- 
wealth allowed  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a  piece  per  annum 
for  the  education  and  support  of  indigent  pupils  of  the  State. 
The  number  was  not  to  exceed  fifty,  and  the  term  of  each  not  to 
extend  beyond  three  years.  The  number  has  since  been  in- 
creased, and  the  term  extended  by  several  successive  enactments. 
The  number  under  the  present  appropriation  being  one  hundred 
and  six,  and  the  term  allowed  six  years. 

In  September,  1821,  the  Institution  was  removed  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Market  and  Eleventh  streets. 

In  June,  1824,  a  site  was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Pine  streets,  and  preparations  made  for  erecting  a  large 
building. 

It  was  completed,  and  the  Institution  removed  to  it  in  Novem- 
ber, 1825. 

In  1828,  an  additional  lot  in  the  rear  was  procured,  and  a 
school  house  erected  on  it. 

In  1839,  the  buildings  were  extended,  and  a  story  added  to 
the  school  house.  The  whole  establishment  was  then  capable  of 
accommodating   one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 
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In  &e  autumn  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fiftj-foor  two  additional 
wings  were  erected.  The  one  running  north,  the  other  south, 
fifty  by  twenty-four  feet  each,  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  front  of 
the  building  and  receding  from  it  about  twenty  feet. 

A  chaste  and  simple  Doric  front  of  cut  stone,  with  portico  and 
*  piUars,  together  with  the  two  wings,  present  an  extent  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  on  Broad  Street.     The  buildings,  including  the  school 
house,  run  back  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  and  enclose  an 
open  space  laid  out  as  a  flower  garden. 

There  are  two  spacious  yards,  one  for  the  girls  and  one  for  the 
boys,  shaded  by  trees,  and  furnishing  ample  space  for  exercise  in 
the  open  air. 

The  school  building  contains  ten  school  rooms.  Each  one  pro- 
yided  with  appropriate  furniture,  as  slates,  tables,  closets,  &c., 
when  needed.  From  twelve  to  twenty  pupils  usually  constitute 
a  class. 

At  pfTesent  there  are  nine  classes,  each  under  the  care  of  an 
instructor. 

Two  of  the  teachers  are  mutes.  These  classes  are  formed  in 
October,  and  it  is  important  that  all  new  pupils  should  be  here 
at  that  time,  that  the  classes  may  be  properly  arranged. 

Contiguous  to  the  school  rooms  is  a  Cabinet  of  apparatus, 
models,  specimens,  &c.,  to  assist  the  teachers  in  presenting  clear 
ideas  on  the  various  subjects,  admitting  of  ocular  illustration. 

The  centre  building  contains  a  lecture  room,  capable  of  seating 
two  hundred  persons.  It  has  also  facilities  for  making  experi- 
ments, and  presenting  diagrams,  maps,  sketches,  &c.  In  this 
room  the  pupils  are  assembled  twice  every  day,  sometimes  in  the 
evenings  for  lectures,  and  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

Underneath  this  apartment  is  the  dining  room,  in  which  the 
pupils  assemble  through  opposite  doors,  without  interfering  with 
each  other.  In  the  upper  stories  are  the  infirmaries,  and  also 
two  dormitories. 

The  wings  contain  the  principal  sleeping  rooms,  the  sitting 
rooms,  the  shops,  the  kitchen,  bake-house,  laundry,  cellars,  &c. 
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Attached  to  these  are  the  bath  houses,  washing  rooms,  and 
other  conveniences,  accessible  at  all  times  without  exposure  to 
the  weather. 

The  workshops  give  employment  to  the  boys  two  or  three  hours 
daily. 

The  girls  are  taught  plain  sewing  and  dress-making,  and  are  ' 
employed  in  housewifery.     Habits  of  industry  are  thus  forming, 
and  the  pupils  are  preparing  for  the  duties  and  practical  business 
of  life.     The  hours  of  the  day  are  apportioned  to  study,  work, 
exercise  and  amusement. 

The  establishment  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  Schuylkill  water. 

During  the  thirty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Institution, 
there  has  been  expended  for  the  grounds,  buildings,  appurtenances, 
&c.,  about  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  pupils  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Principal, 
the  Instructors,  the  Matron,  or  the  Steward.  The  indisposed 
have  the  prompt  and  devoted  services  of  the  attentive  and  skill- 
ful  Physician,  and  in  critical  cases,  the  valuable  advice  of  the 
distinguished  consulting  Physicians  of  the  Institution.  Thus,  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  the  improvement,  comfort,  and  happiness 
of  the  pupils,  are  assiduously  promoted. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Some  persons  have  desired  to  know  something  of  the  mode  of 
instructing  deaf  mutes.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  it  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  signs. 

It  is  by  means  of  signs  that  the  process  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  b  principally  conducted.  When  we  look  at  the  Chi- 
nese characters  on  a  tea-box,  we  can  see  no  meaning  in  them,  and 
might  so  look  forever,  without  becoming  any  wiser.  So  also 
with  the  mute.     Our  written  or  printed  words,  are  as  inexplica* 
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Ue  to  liim,  ma  the  Chinese  ehftraeten  are  to  ns,  and  inspeeUoii 
•lone  conld  never  afford  any  cine  to  their  meaning.  An  inter- 
preter or  a  book,  oonld  speedSy  convey  to  ne  the  meaning  of  the 
characters  through  the  medium  of  our  language,  with  which  we 
have  been  &miliar  firom  early  infancy.  But  the  deaf  mute  has 
no  language.  To  enable  him,  therefore,  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
our  words,  he  must  acquire  a  language,  through  which  he  can 
get  that  meaning.  Every  mute  of  tolerable  capacity  makes  use 
of  motions  to  indicate  assent  or  denial,  approbation  or  repug- 
nance,- as  weU  as  some  common  objects  and  familiar  actions.  On 
these  motions,  limited  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  we  graft  by 
degrees  a  system  of  signs,  which  enables  us  finally  to  communi- 
cate considerable  knowledge  on  many  subjects,  and  to  develope 
and  call  into  exercise,  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  These  signs 
convey  thought,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  words,  but  they  en- 
able us  to  define  words,  explain  their  relations  to  other  words, 
give  their  arrangenent  in  sentences,  and  the  different  meanings 
which  are  attached  to  them.  This  language  of  signs  can  only  be 
acquired  from  the  living  teacher.  Incomprehensible  as  it  may 
seem  to  a  speaking  person,  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  that 
thought,  however  abstruse  or  refined,  may  be  conveyed  by  varied 
motions  of  the  arms,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  a  system  of  these 
motions  is  the  grand  means  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

This  being  premised,  a  class  of  ten  to  twenty  mutes,  is  fur- 
nished with  large  slates  on  which  to  write  with  chalk,  crayon  or 
pencil.  The  instructor  presents  an  object  or  a  picture  of  one,  or 
makes  a  sign  for  it.  He  then  teaches  them  to  write  the  name, 
presenting  each  letter  by  the  manual  alphabet.  When  they  can 
all  write  it,  it  is  erased  and  rewritten  a  number  of  times,  till  it  is 
impressed  upon  the  memory.  Some  information  may  be  com- 
municated respecting  the  object. 

Questions  may  be  asked  to  induce  the  pupil  to  think.  In  this 
way  a  number  of  nouns  are  taught,  so  that  when  a  concise  sign 
is  made  for  one  of  them,  it  will  be  readily  written.  In  the  same 
way  words  expressive  of  the  qualities  and  properties  of  bodies 
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may  be  taught.  When  such  words  are  presented  with  appropriate 
nouns,  the  pupils  write  them  in  connection.  They  are  then  re^ 
quired  to  give  examples  of  similar  combinations  from  their  own 
resources.     This  is  the  first  attempt  at  composition. 

Another  step  will  be  to  make  signs  for  actions,  and  teaching 
their  names.  Then  the  use  of  these  words  in  combination  with 
the  words  already  familiar,  as  ^^  a  boy  sees  a  horse  " — **  a  boy 
sees  a  strong  horse."  Again,  some  of  the  words  expressive  of 
the  relations  of  objectSi  may  be  taught,  as  ^^  a  lady  sits  on  a 
chair" — "a  bird  flies  into  a  cage."  Other  words  and  other 
ideas  are  presented  to  them.  They  endeavor  to  express  the  ideas 
in  writing,  using  the  words  and  forms  of  arrangement  which  had 
been  taught.  These  sentences  are  corrected,  and  the  pupils  are 
required  to  give  examples  of  their  own.  These  original  efibrts 
are  also  corrected.  The  connections  of  language,  the  abstract 
terms,  the  phrases  and  the  idioms  are  successively  taught.  Series 
of  sentences,  anecdotes,  narratives,  &c.,  are  written  off  and  ex- 
plained by  signs.  These  are  copied  by  the  pupils  and  studied  as 
evening  lessons,  and  in  school  are  written  from  memory,  or  recited 
by  signs.  There  are  other  evening  exercises,  such  as  writing 
a  number  of  original  sentences  on  single  words — composition 
on  particular  subjects — ^letters,  &c.  From  time  to  time  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  arithmetic  and  geography  are  taught.  In- 
deed, our  illustrations  of  words  and  principles  are  drawn  from 
the  sciences,  and  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  their  education  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  is 
communicated  to  them.  The  subjects  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  history,  &c.,  cannot  be  taught  systematically  till  the 
latter  part  of  their  course,  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  ac- 
quired a  considerable  command  of  written  language. 

Moral  and  religious  subjects  have  also  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion. Much  useful  information  is  communicated  by  lectures,  ad- 
dressed in  the  language  of  signs,  to  all  when  assembled  together. 

It  will  readily  be  inferred  from  these  statements  that  much 
will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  his  attention  and  his 
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dOigenoe.  There  oan  be  no  set  course  or  limited  periods  forcer- 
tain  studies,  which,  when  completed  make  an  educated  person. 

The  longer  the  mate  is  under  instructioni  the  greater  will  be 
his  command  of  language. 

It  will  also  be  perceiyed  that  much  depends  upon  the  knon- 
ledgOy  ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  teachers  in  the  use  of  signs. 

The  language  of  signs  is  the  all  important  instrument  bj 
which  the  educator  is  to  reach  the  mind  of  the  mute  pupil,  in  bis 
early  and  his  later  efibrts.  By  this  alone  can  he  lead  the  pupil 
to  reflect  on  his  own  mental  operations,  feelings,  motives,  emotions 
and  passions,  and  thus  learn  the  thoughts,  feelings,  &c.,  of  others, 
and  to  understand  and  use  the  language  employed  to  express 
ideas  on  these  subjects.  When  this  point  is  reached  the  pupil 
may  relinquish,  entirely  and  forever,  if  he  please^  the  use  of 
signs. 

A  new  instrument  has  been  given  to  him,  by  which  he  may 
explore  the  world  of  books,  and  communicate  with  his  fellow  men 
to  an  unlimited  extent  From  this  point,  self-education  may  be 
carried  on,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  life,  through  written 
language. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  mutes 
do  not  reach  this  point,  from  want  of  capacity,  yet  the  acquisi- 
tions even  of  such,  are  probably  as  valuable,  in  proportion,  as 
those  made  by  the  more  gifted.  The  proboscis  of  the  fly,  is 
doubtless  as  important  to  the  little  insect  as  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant  is  to  that  sagacious  and  majestic  animal. 


DIRECTIONS   FOR  TBACHINa    DEAF   MUTES   AT   HOME. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  deaf  mute,  that  his  parents  and 
friends  should  cultivate  the  language  of  signs,  and  encourage 
him  in  the  use  of  them  as  early  as  possible. 

Let  them  observe  the  child,  and  imitate  the  signs  he  makes. 
When  he  is  pleased  with  anything,  invent  a  sign  for  the  thing, 
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and  repeat  that  sign  many  times  afterwards.  Distinguish  dif- 
ferent persons  by  signs,  suggested  by  a  scar,  mole,  beard,  or  any 
little  peculiarity  which  the  person  may  possess. 

Imitate  the  actions  of  riding,  sewing,  eating,  mowing,  cutting, 
throwing,  sowing,  &c. 

For  *good,'  kiss  the  hand.  For  1)ad,'  bring  the  hand  to  the 
lips,  turn  the  palm  down,  and  throw  it  from  you.  For  *  glad,' 
pat  the  heart  rapidly,  with  a  cheerful  expression  of  countenance. 
For  *  sorry,'  rub  the  clenched  hand  on  the  heart,  with  a  sad 
expression  of  countenance. 

For  *  black,'  draw  the  end  of  the  forefinger  along  the  eyebrow. 
For  'red,'  touch  the  lips  with  the  forefinger.  For  *love,'  cross 
the  hands  and  press  them  on  the  heart.  For  'hate,'  push  both 
hands,  the  palms  out,  from  the  heart,  as  if  repelling  something 
from  the  left  side.  For  *  lie,'  move  the  forefinger  across  the 
mouth  horizontally.  For '  true,'  place  the  forefinger  perpendicu- 
larly across  the  lips  and  thrust  it  forwards. 

These  are  a  very  few  examples,  merely  as  suggestive  hints. 

The  child  can  be  taught  to  spell  on  the  fingers  at  a  very  early 
age. 

Any  person  can  take  an  object,  as  a  hat ;  pick  out  the  letters 
h-a-t  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  alphabet,  and  learn  to  place  the 
fingers  in  the  true  position  for  each  letter.  No  matter  how 
slowly  it  is  done.  Let  the  child  imitate  until  he  can  make  the 
letters  of  the  word  in  order  without  assistance,  at  the  same  time 
show  the  object.  Do  this  very  often,  until  the  child  has  learned 
to  spell  the  word  when  the  hat  is  presented  to  it,  or  to  go  and 
bring  the  hat  when  the  word  is  spelled  to  it. 

Then  take  another  object,  as  pin :  go  through  the  same  process 
until  it  is  thoroughly  learned  by  frequent  repetition  every  day. 
So  with  arm,  cat,  dog,  chair,  &c.  The  following  ten  short 
words,  the  names  of  common  objects,  contain  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  viz :  adz,  fan,  map,  cow,  box,  jar,  sky,  hat,  quill, 
glove. 

After  the  power  of  spelling  the  names  of  many  common  ob- 
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jectB  has  been  acquired,  the  names  of  familiar  persons  may  be 
Uaght. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  child  maj  be  tanght  to  write  the  namto 
of  things  on  a  slate  qmte  earl j.  Let  him  imitate  the  form  of 
the  letters  for  one  word,  as  hat,  and  repeat  it  many  times,  nntil 
he  can  write  it  as  readly  as  he  can  spell  it  on  the  fingers.  Take 
another  word,  and  go  over  the  same  process.  Point  to  each 
letter,  and  require  the  child  to  make  the  sign  for  the  letter  on 
the  fingers.  By  frequent  repetition,  the  ability  to  write  the 
names  of  many  things,  and  to  form  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha* 
bet,  will  be  acquired.  It  is  best  to  make  the  child  form  the 
letters  as  round  as  possible,  and  not  to  take  off  the  pencil  until 
the  word  is  completed.  The  habit  thus  early  begun,  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  enable  the  writer  to  accomplish  more 
in  a  given  time,  and  with  more  ease  than  can  possibly  be  done 
on  any  other  principle.  If  it  is  desired  to  go  further,  write  the 
name  of  the  child,  as  John* sees  a  chair — John  sees  a  table 
Let  him  copy  the  sentence,  explaining  by  signs  the  word  ^  sees,' 
and  pointing  to  the  chair,  and  also  to  the  child.  Then  let  him 
write  John  sees—,  and  let  him  select  another  object  to  fill  up 
the  blank ;  and  finally  let  him  cover  his  slate  with  sentences 
thos  formed.  Help  him  to  objects  out  of  the  house  as  well  as  in. 
Encourage  him  to  write  as  many  such  sentences  as  he  can.  All 
this  may  be  the  work  of  years,  but  the  advantage  to  the  child 
cannot  be  estimated.  A  little  attention,  thus  bestowed,  every  day, 
will  accomplish  all  this,  and  probably  much  more. 


COMPOSITIONS. 

The  following  original  uncorrected  compositions,  were  written 
bj  pupils  of  different  ages  who  had  been  under  instruction  from 
two  to  six  years.  They  are  not  intended  as  specimens  of  what 
is  accomplished  by  all,  but  what  may  be  done,  when  capacity 
tnd  application  favor. 
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Some  of  the  writers  were  deaf  from  birth,  others  lost  their 
hearing  at  an  early  age,  and  consequently  their  speech,  to  a 
great  extent. 

These  specimens  will  serve  to  show  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  the  gradual  acquisition  of  language  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  instruction. 


THE  DOG  AND  SQUIRREL. 

Formerly  a  black  dog  was  running  in  a  field.  He  saw  a  boy 
coming.  The  boy  went  to  the  dog.  The  boy  played  with  him. 
He  like  to  play.  He  did  not  kick  the  dog.  He  did  not  throw 
stones  at  the  dog.  The  dog  did  not  bite  the  boy.  He  was 
very  happy.  One  day  a  gray  squirrel  was  running  on  a  fenoe. 
The  dog  heard  a  noise.  By  and  by  the  dog  saw  the  squirreL 
The  dog  ran  after  the  squirrel.  The  dog  chased  the  squirrel. 
The  dog  did  not  catch  the  squirrel.  The  squirrel  ran  in  a  hole. 
The  dog  barked  at  the  squirrel.  The  dog  ran  round  the  tree. 
The  squirrel  climbed  the  tree.  The  squirrel  sat  on  the  tree. 
The  dog  barked  at  it  again.  The  dog  carefully  approached  the 
squirrel.  A  boy  heard  the  dog  barking.  He  knew  that  he 
barked  at  it.  He  took  his  gun.  He  went  out  of  the  house. 
He  ran  to  the  dog.  By  and  by  he  saw  the  squirrel  in  the  tree. 
He  loaded  his  gun.  He  aimed  his  gun  at  the  squirrel.  He 
shot  the  squirrel  in  the  leg.  The  squirrel  fell  from  the  tree. 
The  squirrel  struggled.  The  squirrel  was  not  dead.  He  saw 
the  squirrel  was  not  dead.  He  loaded  his  gun  again.  He 
aimed  his  gun  at  the  squirrel.  He  shot  the  squirrel  through 
the  breast.  The  squirrel  soon  died.  The  dog  ran  and  seized 
the  squirrel.     The  dog  devoured  it  immediately. 

WILLIAM. 

Thirteen.     Under  instmction  two  years. 
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THE  DUCK. 

Formerly  a  duck  went  into  the  river.  The  duck  swam  in  the 
HTcr.  It  liked  to  swim  in  the  water.  By  and  by  a  fox  came 
m  the  woods.  The  fox  saw  the  duck  swimming  in  the  water. 
The  fox  was  yery  glad.  It  hid  in  the  trees.  It  went  to  the 
riyer.  It  went  into  the  water.  It  hid  in  the  water.  It  swam 
in  the  water  and  caught  the  duck's  leg.  The  fox  went  out 
of  the  water.  The  fox  carried  the  duck  to  many  leaves.  The 
fox  scratched  with  his  paws  many  leaves.  The  fox  put  the  duck 
in  the  leaves.  A  man  saw  the  fox  hide  the  duck  in  the  leaves. 
The  man  hid  behind  the  bushes.     The  fox  ran  in  the  woods. 

The  man  went  to  the  leaves.  He  scratched  the  leaves.  He 
found  the  dead  duck.  He  seized  the  duck.  He  went  away. 
The  fox  called  some  foxes.  The  foxes  went  to  the  fox.  He 
led  the  foxes.  They  went  to  the  leaves.  The  fox  scratched  the 
leaves.  He  could  not  find  the  duck.  The  foxes  stood  around 
the  fox.  The  fox  was  very  afraid  and  trembled.  They  caught  the 
fox.  They  scratched  the  fox.  They  destroyed  the  fox.  They 
ate  the  fox  immediately.     I  think  that  they  punished  the  fox. 

CHARLES. 

Fifteen.     Under  instruction  two  years. 


A  DISOBEDIENT  BOY. 

Formerly  there  was  a  bad  boy  whose  name  was  William.  The 
boy  lived  with  his  mother.  He  disobeyed  his  mother.  She  saw 
he  was  very  wicked.  She  was  very  sorry  for  him.  She  told 
that  you  must  go  to  school.  He  did  not  go  to  school.  She  was 
very  kind  to  him.  He  was  not  kind  to  his  mother.  She  said 
"you  must  go  to  bed.'*  He  did  not  go  to  bed.  He  determined 
in  the  night  to  run  away.  He  put  some  clothes  in  a  handker- 
chief.    He  ran  away.     She  lay  on  the  bed  and  slept.     She  did 
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not  know  that  he  ran  away.  In  the  morning  she  got  np  and  put 
on  her  dress.  She  went  down  to  the  kitchen.  She  put  some 
wood  in  the  stove  and  made  the  wood  fire.  She  took  a  kettle 
and  put  some  water  in  the  kettle.  She  set  it  on  the  stove.  She 
put  the  dishes  on  the  table.  She  was  ready.  She  called  him. 
He  did  not  come  domi.  In  the  morning  she  went  into  his  room 
but  he  was  gone.  She  suspected  that  he  ran  away.  She  thought 
that  he  was  very  wicked  and  stubborn.  He  walked  in  the  road 
a  few  days.  He  did  not  eat  the  food.  He  was  very  hungry. 
He  saw  a  farmer's  house.  He  went  into  the  house.  He  asked 
the  farmer  for  some  food.  The  farmer  answered,  yes.  He  call- 
ed his  wife.  His  wife  came  to  the  farmer.  He  told  her  to  bring 
some  food  and  give  it  to  him.  He  devoured  it.  The  farmer 
asked  the  boy  if  he  w^ished  to  work  for  him.  He  became  like  a 
man.  He  was  very  wicked.  He  never  saw  his  mother.  He 
hated  his  mother.     I  think  that  God  will  punish  him. 

LOUISA. 

Fifteen.  Under  instracUon  two  yean. 


CRUELTY. 

Cruelty  is  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  actions  I  believe,  and 
is  useless  and  good  for  nothing,  and  always  makes  everybody  dis- 
agreeable who  has  it.  We  ought  not  to  speak  unkindly  to  others, 
because  they  dislike  to  be  treated  unkindly.  Sometimes  husbands 
give  their  wives  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  quarrel  with  them 
who  separate  from  them.  Often  ungrateful  children  give  their 
kind  parents  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  when  they  grow  up  to  be 
men  or  women,  and  do  not  support  them  when  they  are  old,  or 
sick,  as  they  have  done,  and  sometimes  cause  their  death.  This 
is  very  cruel  and  wicked.  Often  boys  are  accustomed  to  torment 
poor  animals  which  have  not  troubled  them,  for  only  sport,  and 
shoot  small  birds,  or  throw  stones  at  dogs,  cats,  swine  &c.    They 
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also  fall  into  passions  when  they  are  offended  and  sometimes  their 
passions  Trill  lead  to  morder.  They  grow  worse  and  worse  and 
breaking  their  parents  commands,  are  fond  of  accompanying  their 
wicked  young  neighbors,  till  they  become  men,  and  sometimes 
kill  others,  but.they  are  apprehended  and  found  guilty,  and  when 
they  are  going  to  be  hung,  they  acknowledge  that  they  are  very 
foolish  and  feel  very  sorry  and  wish  that  they  had  been  good 
but  it  is  too  late.  Often  the  Emperors  of  Rome  persecuted  the 
ehrisUans,  and  sent  their  guards  to  bring  them  and  they  did  so 
and  treated  poor  christians  with  cruel  courses  for  pleasing^the 
Emperors.  Some  hardhearted  parents  leave  their  little  helpless 
infants  lying  on  the  groand,  and  when  some  one  finds  them,  but 
he  does  not  know  whom  they  belong  to,  he  takes  care  of  them  or 
sends  them  to  a  large  house  where  many  children  reside.  How 
eniel  parents  are !  In  some  parts  of  the  earth,  the  people  who 
▼orship  their  dumb  idols,  suppose  that  they  take  delight  in  blood 
and  cruelty,  and  therefore  offer  up  their  own  children  to  the  idols. 
Bloody  Mary  the  Queen  of  England  often  ordered  the  protestants 
to  be  burnt  and  committed  many  cruel  actions  but  she  died  hav- 
ing reigned  only  about  five  years.  We  should  avoid  cruel  actions 
and  treat  each  other  with  kindness  and  respect  and  this  will 
make  our  Creator  pleased.  We  should  thank  Him  for  his  kind- 
nesss  to  us  and  in  saving  us  from  going  to  Hell  and  giving  us 
provisions,  and  clothes,  and  shelter,  and  many  blessings. 

JOHN. 

Sixteen.  Under  instraotion  three  yoar». 


THE  MOON. 


The  moon,  the  Queen  of  night  is  a  most  beautiful  and  luminous 
body  which  sits  in  the  heavens,  with  the  stars,  all  those  bright 
objects  called  her  attendants  around  her,  who  appear  to  be  doing 
her  constantly  all  the  honors  and  favors  in  their  power,  and  seem 
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as  if  they  never  dare  to  disobey  her  but  at  all  times  stand  by  her 
side  ready  to  attend  to  all  her  wants  and  turn  not  away  their  lit- 
tle bright  and  trembling  faces,  as  if  they  dreaded  her.  She  has 
not  that  apparent  aspect  of  oppression  bat  the  look  of  constant 
affection  and  tenderness  for  all  around  her.  No  earthly  king  can 
boast  of  glory  and  beauty  surpassing  hers. 

She  looks  down  on  the  little  boys  gaily  and  briskly  playing  in 
her  bright  beams  and  seems  to  smile  upon  them  as  if  she  was 
pleased  that  they  enjoyed  themselves  with  their  sports.  Even  at 
night  when  every  thing  is  as  still  as  it  can  be,  she  shines  on  every 
object  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  still  waters  glitter  like  a 
sheet  of  silver  under  her  beams  and  the  whole  object  around  is 
the  most  beautiful  picture  that  can  be  beheld.  It  has  wonderfully, 
often  been  the  guide  of  many  a  traveller  who,  left  alone  in  entire 
bewilderment  in  a  thick  and  solitary  forest,  or  in  a  vast  barren 
desert,  has  been  enabled  by  the  moon  beams  to  reach  again  his 
place  of  destination,  of  which  he  would  have  entirely  despaired  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  benevolent  guide.  Therefore  after  we 
have  learned  how  useful,  and  also  seeing  how  beautiful  the  moon 
is,  we  should  always  feel  thankful  and  glad  as  soon  as  it  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  clear  blue  heavens.  The  moon  is  indeed  a 
great  gift  bestowed  upon  us  by  Providence,  which  never  ceases  to 
sit  on  her  throne  of  silence. 

MOLLY. 

Eighteen.  Under  instmction  four  and  a  half  years. 


THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

What  a  blessing  it  is,  that  we  who  cannot  hear  and  speak,  can 
be  taught  how  to  read  and  write  through  the  medium  of  the  sign 
language.  That  language  was  invented  by  the  good  Abb^  De 
r  Epee  who  commenced  the  first  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  invited  all  the  deaf  mutes  whom  he  could  find  in  Paris 
(where  he  lived)  to  come  to  him,  that  he  might  enlighten  their 
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minds  wliicli  were  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  in  the  knowledge 
of  yarious  things,  of  our  Saviour  and  his  salvation.  He  defrayed 
ill  their  expenses  himself,  and  he  was  of  so  benevolent  and  charit- 
able a  heart  that  he  took  great  zeal  in  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  he  was  so  self-denjing,  that  he  denied  himself 
many  comforts  for  the  sake  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  his  ad- 
Tinced  years,  when  he  was  infirm,  he  refused  to  buy  any  fuel  for 
himself  in  winter  that  he  might  save  the  money  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  pupils,  by  which  they  were  so  much  afiected  that  they  as- 
sonbled  around  him,  and  with  tears  and  upon  their  knees  they 
implored  him  to  allow  for  himself  some  fuel  to  make  his  room 
comfortable  and  other  things  which  he  denied,  but  he  deliberately 
refused  to  comply  with  their  kind  entreaties  and  continued  to  use 
all  the  means  in  his  power  to  improve  the  instruction  and  also  the 
eomfort  of  his  mute  pupils. 

We  are  very  much  indebted  to  him  and  his  successor  the 
Abb^  Sicard  who  promoted  very  much  the  improvement  of  the 
sign  language,  for  having  so  liberally  endeavoured  to  invent  the 
means  of  instructing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  by  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  we  should  cherish 
their  names  in  our  hearts  with  gratitude.     The  Abb^  De  I'Epee 
is  considered  as  the  first  who  invented  our  language,  but  it  is  said 
that  a  Spanish  gentlemen  named  Pedro  de  Ponce  had  invented 
the  means  of  instructing  two  deaf  mutes  about  two  centuries 
before  our  benefactor,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in 
giving  a  good  education,  but  he  kept  his  art  of  teaching  them 
how   to    read    and   write   a   secret    and  it  was  lost   till   the 
Abb^  De  TEpee  invented  this  art  of  teaching  them.     It  was 
about  100   years  ago  that   it  was  invented,  and   I  will  state 
how  he  came  to  do  so.     One  day  he  called  to  see  a  lady  at  her 
house,  but  the  lady  not  being  at  home,  he  was  shown  into  a  par- 
lour  where  there    were  two    young  ladies  apparently  deeply 
absorbed  in  needlework,  to  wait  for  the  lady,  and  while  he  was 
waiting  for  her  he  thought  he  would  like  to  talk  a  little  with 
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them.  So  he  politely  asked  them  a  few  questions,  bat  they  did 
not  seem  to  hear  him,  and  went  on  sewing ;  so  he  repeated  them 
in  a  little  louder  voice,  but  still  he  could  not  obtain  an  answer,  and 
supposing  that  they  were  rude  and  impolite,  he  gave  up  the  attempt 
to  converse  with  them,  when  soon  the  lady  entered  and  he  asked 
the  reason  of  their  silence,  and  she  replied  to  his  utter  astonish- 
ment that  they  could  not  hear,  and  that  they  had  been  deaf  from 
their  infancy.  He  had  never  seen  a  deaf  mute  before  nor  ever 
thought  about  one,  and  he  was  so  much  affected  to  think  that 
they  could  not  hear  or  speak  that  he  resolved  to  try  to  teach 
them,  and  it  was  from  this  circumstance  that  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  originated.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
about  13  or  14  Institutions  in  the  United  States  and  more 
in  Europe  where  the  deaf  mutes  are  enabled  to  obtain  a 
good  education,  but  before  the  time  of  the  Abb^  De  TEpee 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  were  considered  as  brutes  and  that  they 
could  not  be  taught  how  to  read  and  write. 

Julian  the  Apostate,  a  Roman  Emperor  used  to  say  that  they 
were  no  better  than  brutes  and  that  they  could  have  no  claim  for 
any  thing,  but  what  a  difference  the  sign  language  has  brought  on 
the  mind  of  the  deaf  mute.  His  mind  which  was  once  in  the 
depth  of  ignorance  is  now  enlightened  and  he  can  read  write 
and  converse  with  his  friends,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  there  are 
many  who  cannot  get  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  education 
on  account  of  theit  number  and  the  scarcity  of  the  schools  for 
them,  but  I  hope  they  will  have  a  better  opportunity  of  getting 
one  in  time. 

ANNA. 

Eighteen.    Six  yean  under  instrnotioa. 


THE  PATRIARCH  AND  HIS  SON. 

When  Joseph  introduced  his  father  Jacob  into  Pharaoh's  pre- 
Bence,  the  aged  Patriarch  was  received  by  that  mighty  monarch 
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witli  the  ntmost  yeneration,  partly  on  his  own  account,  but  mosti  j 
for  his  being  the  honored  parent  of  his  beloved  Joseph,  Lord 
Laphneath-paaneah,  who  was  the  means  of  saving  him  and  his 
people  from  a  terrible,  lingering  death,  and  he  condescended  to 
bUow  the  aged  foreigner  to  place  his  hands  on  his  head  and  in- 
voke the  blessing  of  his  God  upon  him,  though  it  was  not  the  one 
lie  worshipped.  From  this  beautiful  history  of  Joseph  we  can 
learn  what  a  blessing  children  may  prove  to  their  parents.  I 
think  the  beautiful  history  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  the  most 
sublime  of  all  the  Bible  stories,  the  speech  of  Joseph  being  exceed- 
ing pathetic  and  touching.  And  the  meeting  between  the  father 
and  son  after  their  long  separation  must  have  been  a  lovely  sight. 
I  imagine  that  I  see  the  fairrfaced  Joseph  alighting  from  his 
splendid  equipage  and  running  to  meet  his  venerable  father,  his 
long  golden  ringlets  floating  in  the  breeze  and  his  manly  eyes 
Bufiused  with  tears  as  the  aged  Patriarch  slowly  tottering  with 
ige,  and  his  wrinkled  brow  beaming  with  unalloyed  pleasure, 
{alls  upon  his  neck  and  holds  him  in  one  long  and  endeared  em- 
brace, and  as  he  gazes  at  him  murmurs  "Joseph,  my  son  is  still 
aUve." 

MARY.' 

Nineteen.  Under  instruction  six  years. 


PROSPERITY  AND  ADVERSITY. 

Life  seems  to  be  made  up  of  sunshine  and  shadows,  and  man 
"a  pendulum  vibrating  between  a  smile  and  a  tear."  It  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  a  long  life  of  prosperity  can  be  passed  with- 
out any  dark  clouds  of  adversity,  but  though  we  would  rather 
prefer  prosperity,  our  Heavenly  Father  sees  that  it  would  not  be 
best  for  our  eternal  well  being,  and  sometimes  causes  the  dark 
clouds  of  sorrow  to  lower  over  our  heads,  and  rain  down  afflictions, 
which  if  we  bear  up  under  are  soon  past  and  we  are  the  better 
for  them,  just  as  the  pretty  flowers  look  so  bright  and  fresh  after 
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a  shower  which  appeared  to  be  using  the  tender  plant  very  cmellj, 
pulling  it  about  and  swaying  it  to  and  fro  as  though  it  would 
tear  it  from  its  fountain  or  crush  it  with  its  weight,  but  only 
loosens  its  hold  of  the  hard  cold  earth  and  lifts  up  its  drooping 
head  and  faded  leaves  to  the  bright  blue  sky  again,  and  their  fra- 
grance and  beauty  are  double  what  they  were  before.  So  may 
we  shine  forth  with  new  virtues*  Even  King  David,  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel,  found  adversity  blessed  to  him,  for  he  says  in  his 
psalms,  ^'  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,  but  now  I  keep 
thy  commandments."  And  Joseph  probably  never  would  have 
become  Governor  of  Egypt  if  he  had  not  been  as  a  slave,  and  im- 
prisoned by  Potiphar,  the  Captain  of  the  king's  Guard,  and  even 
our  Divine  Master  had  enough  of  clouds,  now  He  is  in  glory  and 
they  will  never  more  overshadow  Him.  It  seems  very  hard  to 
have  the  ardent  aspiring  hopes  of  youth  blasted  by  adversity,  just 
as  the  smiles  of  prosperity  were  beginning  to  dawn  upon  them 
but  '^  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps."  The 
ways  of  God  are  always  the  best,  though  on  account  of  the  limit- 
ation of  our  minds  we  cannot  always  comprehend  them,  they  are 
often  dark  and  mysterious  to  us.  He  says  that  if  we  acknow- 
ledge^ Him  in  all  our  ways,  He  will  direct  our  path,  so  we  should 
try  always  to  do  what  we  know  to  be  right,  leaving  the  result  to 
Him,  knowing  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God. 

MARY. 


FLOWERS. 

I  wonder  how  any  person  can  help  loving  flowers.  Yet  there 
are  some  persons  of  education  and  taste  who  do  not  love  them, 
but  most  people  of  refined  minds  love  flowers,  especially  those 
who  love  God,  they  love  the  flowers  because  they  are  his  work, 
and  when  examining  and  admiring  his  handy  works  they  feel 
their  hearts  uplifted  from  nature  to  nature's  God.    When  looking 
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at  the  beautiful  flowers  which  are  so  pure,  so  perfect,  so  beautiful 
and  lovely,  they  think  of  the  wonderful  power,  wisdom  and  skill 
that  caused  them  to  exist,  to  beautify  the  earth  and  to  remind  us 
of  His  goodness   and    loving  care;    for  who  could  make  one 
simple  flower  and  cause  it  to  live.     If  we  pluck  it  ofi*  &om  the 
parent  stem  behold  it  withers  away.     Flowers  are  the  favorite 
theme  of  Poets,  and  many,  many  beautiful  poems,  have  they 
composed  on  them,  in  which  they  are  often  held  up  as  emblems 
of  female  loveliness,  virtues  and  grace.     The  rose  is  entitled  to 
be  the  Queen  because  of  her  blushing  beauty,  her  rich  perfume 
dignity  and  grace;  and  the  pretty  little  blue  eyed  violet,  though 
80  apparently  modest  and  retired  is  never  the  less  a  universal 
favorite  and  often  spoken  of  in  higher  terms  than  the  queenly 
rose.     It  very  modestly  constitues  the  charm  which  renders  it 
lovely  and  its  fragrance  only  gives  notice  of  its  presence,  as  it 
is  often  hidden  in  its  lowly  bower  of  leaves  in  the  quiet  valleys. 
The  poppy  is  held  up  as  an  emblem  of  haughty  pride.     No  one 
loves  the  poppy,  because  however  beautiful,  it  is  poisonous.    The 
tulip  also,  though  having  such  a  gorgeous  dress  is  destitute  of 
sweet  fragrance,  but  the  lily  is  beloved  on  account  of  its  purity 
and  retirement.     Flowers  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  clime  and 
in  the  fields,  woods,  gardens  &c.  in  the  quiet  valleys,  on  high  hills 
and  down  frightful  precipices  and  beside  the  laughing  streams. 
They  were  made  for  all ;  for  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  all  can  call  the  flowers  theirs.     The  study  of  flowers  is 
admirably  appropriate  to  females,  because  its  subject  is  so  deli- 
cate and  it  leads  them  to  take  exercise  out  in  the  open  air,  for  a 
person  cannot  gain  any  good  knowledge  of  plants  and  flowers 
from  mere  books  and  they  cannot  be  brought  to  them  because 
they  would  wither,  they  must  walk  out  and  examine  for  them- 
selves, they  can  form  botanical  exursions  which  will  be  delightful. 
Flowers  often  awaken  sweet  thoughts  in  the  mind,  and  sick 
people  often  love  to  have  flowers  brought  to  them.     I  remember 
bow  I  used  to  when  sick,   and  it  is  said  that  a  very  pious  person 
when  breathing  his  last,  was  presented  with  a  bunch  of  flowers, 
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and  his  friends  gathered  mournfully  around  to  see  if  he  could 
notice  them;  he  did,  and  as  soon  as  he  caught  their  fragrance,  he 
lifted  up  his  dying  eyes  and  exclaimed,  ^'silent  hymns.*'  What 
a  beautiful  thought ! 

MARY. 


THE  SEASONS. 

We  have  four  different  kinds  of  seasons,  Spring,  Summer,  Au- 
tumn and  Winter,  all  of  which  are  wisely  ordered  and  pleasant 
in  their  time.  The  virgin  Spring  comes  first,  at  the  sight  of 
whom  old  Father  Winter  hies  away.  She  touches  the  fountains, 
rivers  &o.,  with  her  fairy-like  wand  and  the  icy  fetters  with  which 
old  father  Winter  bound  them,  breaks,  and  the  clear  bright  stream- 
lets^ go  laughing  by  rejoicing  in  their  liberty.  Wherever  she 
steps,  flowers  spring  up  and  her  breath  is  wafted  on  the  gentle 
breeze  and  recalls  the  sweet  warblers  of  the  wood  which  her  stern 
grandsire  had  chased  far  away.  Spring  is  the  most  gentle  of  all 
the  seasons,  for  under  her  reign,  the  tender,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  lovely  flourish,  but  when  her  smiles  and  gentle  voice  fade 
away,  they  too  mostly  disappear,  till  the  sunshine  of  her  smiles, 
and  melody  of  her  song  awakes  them  again  to  life  and  gladness. 
After  gentle  Spring  has  held  her  reign  for  three  months,  she 
resigns  it  to  her  sister  Summer,  who  though  not  so  gentle  and  lov- 
ing as  Spring,  is  nevertheless  as  welcome  and  acceptable  in  her 
reign,  though  the  flowers  which  flourish  under  her  sway  are  not 
so  delicate  and  lovely  as  those  of  Spring,  yet  hardy  ones  of  every 
varying  hue  are  hers,  and  the  hot  rays  of  her  noontide  sun  gives 
the  grain  its  golden  color  and  prepares  it  ripe  for  the  sickle. 
She  gives  the  peach  and  the  apple  the  ruddy  glow  which  they 
bear  on  their  cheeks.  In  summer,  the  most  delicious  kinds  of 
fruit  ripen  and  then  do  the  farmers  rejoice  when  they  have 
brought  their  last  load  of  grain  home  from  the  fields  and  sit  down 
with  the  merry  lads  and  lasses  to  regale  themselves  on  the  luxuries 
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spreftd  before  them  in  bonor  of  the  barreet  borne.  Althougb 
the  weather  is  often  hot  and  oppresdye  in  Sommer,  ire  shoidd 
bear  in  mind  that  the  heat  is  necessary  to  make  the  grain  and 
firnits  ripen  fast.  Now  Summer  having  done  her  duty  faitbfiillyy 
resigns  without  murmuring  or  repining,  her  throne  to  her  brother 
Autumn.  She  is  ambitions  only  to  accomplish  the  duty  assigned 
to  her  and  that  being  done,  she  goes  her  unquestionable  way, 
there  to  wait,  till  she  is  again  caUed  upon  to  perform  her  regular 
duty.  How  strange  that  each  season  should  know  when  is  its 
appointed  time,  what  its  appointed  duties  and  never  seem  to  dis- 
pute its  rights.  They  can  thus  be  taken  as  good  examples  for 
rulers.  But  to  return  to  my  subject,  behold!  Summer  has  come 
down  from  her  lof^  throne,  taken  the  crown  off  her  head  and 
placed  it  upon  that  of  her  brother  with  her  own  hands  who  is  as 
generous  and  noble  a  monarch  as  ever  wielded  a  sceptre. 

We  all  rejoice  when  he  comes  and  do  not  regret  the  absence 
of  Summer,  though  we  did  not  wish  her  away.  She  it  was,  who 
prepared  the  nice  fruits  ready  for  her  generous  brother  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  nations.  She  leaves  him  with  the  print  of 
her  kiss  still  warm  and  life-like  upon  his  cheek,  and  before 
transferring  her  crown  to  the  stately  browof  her  beloved  brother 
she  seems  to  have  imparted  to  him  in  some  measure  her  gentle 
spirit,  which  gradually  leaves  him,  for  after  having  distributed 
his  luxurious  store  of  fruits  he  seems  to  become  impatient  and 
begins  to  strip  the  trees  of  their  beauteous  green  foliage.  He 
knows  that  his  imperious  brother  Winter  will  soon  claim  his  turn 
to  reign  and  aware  how  stern  and  relentless  he  is,  Autumn  is 
wbhing  not  to  see  him  hurl  the  tender  leaves  at  once  into  an 
untimely  grave,  but  choosing  rather  to  send  them  gently  one  by 
one,  having  plenty  of  friends  to  mourn  for  them  and  take  care 
of  their  remains. 

Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn  have  each  played  their  part 
well,  and  now  comes  Winter  in  the  form  of  an  old  man,  for 
though  the  brother  of  Autumn  he  is  old  and  stem.  His  head  is 
covered  with  a  hoary  white  wig,  his  brow  is  wrinkled,  his  eyes 
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dull  and  gray  and  expressionless,  his  voice  harsh  and  hoarse,  his 
gait  ungraceful,  and  his  whole  appearance  forbidding  at  first 
sight,  though  those  who  court  his  favor  soon  learn  to  love  him. 
But  he  has  no  pity  in  his  heart  towards  the  young  and  tender. 
He  laughs  and  says  ha !  ha !  as  he  pinches  the  poor  little  beggar 
boy's  nose  and  toes  and  ears  and  makes  him  cry  most  pitiously. 
He  drives  away  almost  all  the  sweet  pretty  birds  and  liking  not 
the  soft  emerald  carpet  which  Spring  wove  and  embroidered  and 
presented  to  summer  and  she  to  autumn,  he  spreads  out  his  own 
of  spotless  white  and  clothes  the  trees  with  icicles.  He  locks  up 
all  the  streams  and  fountains,  and  though  stern  he  does  not  we 
know  debar  us  from  all  pleasures,  no,  no,  he  allows  good  boys 
and  girls  who  are  not  very  delicate  and  timid,  mdtry  pastimes  in 
making  snow-images,  skating,  snow  balling  each  other,  sleighing 
&c.  Every  hardy  school  boy  knows  this  and  the  old  as  well  afl 
the  young  enjoy  merry  sleigh-rides.  He  is  a  first  rate  physician 
for  his  breath  imparts  health  and  vigor  to  our  bodies  and  minds, 
giving  us  a  relish  for  work,  study  and  play,  and  thus  renders  us 
stout  and  active  so  as  to  enjoy  all  the  seasons  in  turn. 

MARY. 


The  author  of  the  following  is  a  deaf-mute  from  birth,  an 
orphan,  who  with  a  classmate  left  this  country  for  California  seve- 
ral years  ago,  with  the  funds  their  industry  had  acquired.  After 
a  few  years  of  varied  fortune,  the  latter  returned  to  his  native 
home,  with  the  fruits  of  his  enterprise,  while  the  other  embarked 
for  Australia.  On  his  return  to  California  he  wrote  the  letter 
below  to  his  old  friend.  It  shows  that  the  influence  of  the  Insti- 
tution has  extended  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  benefit« 
of  education  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  have  been  manifest  even  in 
distant  Australia. 
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Camp  SeeOf  May  17, 1854. 

Here  I  am,  in  California  once  more!  I  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
daco  from  Melboome,  per  schooner  Heloise  on  the  9  inst,  includ- 
ing eleven  weeks,  via  Tahiti.  I  assure  you  that  I  am  yerj  glad 
that  I  returned  from  Australia  to  the  ^^  Land  of  Liberty"  safely, 
but  I  must  be  candid  and  tell  you  that  I  came  here  poorer  than 
when  I  left  you — ^I  haye  not  a  dollar  in  my  pocket — ^no  matter 
for  that ;  I  have  engaged  in  good  employment,  and  have  plenty 
of  old  aoquuntsnces  here,  irho  will  help  me.  At  present  I  am 
not  much  in  need  of  money,  as  I  am  going  to  work  for  94  a  day 
at  sluicnng.  Although  by  no  means  in  good  health,  I  expect  to 
be  as  sound  as  ever  in  a  few  days.  My  illness  is  no  doubt  caused 
by  the  change  of  diet  from  salt  beef  to  vegetables.  My  old  ac- 
quaintances were  very  glad  to  see  me  back  here,  safely.  They 
said  I  looked  very  hearty,  but  I  did  not  think  so,  for  I  have  suf* 
fered  much  from  the  rotten  and  disgusting  provisions  at  sea. 

The  fiure  from  Melbourne  to  San  Francisco  is  $200  for  cabin 
passage,  $150  in  the  steerage.  When  the  Heloise  stopped  at 
Tahiti  five  days  for  a  supply  of  water  and  provisions,  I  enjoyed 
myself  very  well  in  strolling  among  the  groves  of  oranges,  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  bananas,  &c.  The  cocoa  nut  water  is  far  more  deli- 
cious and  refreshing  for  drinking  than  can  be  imagined  by  you. 
The  Tahiti  is  one  of  the  largest  South  Sea  Islands  in  possession 
of  the  French  government.  The  natives  are  not  so  agreeable  and 
hospitable  as  I  expected ;  the  French  have  spoiled  them.  I  was 
told  that  they  dislike  the  former  very  much.  There  is  a  French 
man  of  war,  and  several  hundred  soldiers  garrisoned,  there.  I 
saw  the  large  and  beautiful  park  of  the  native  Queen,  but  was 
refused  admittance  to  see  her,  by  the  native  sentinels.  The  na- 
tives at  the  Navigator  Islands  are  much  more  agreeable,  fascina- 
ting and  hospitable,  as  well  as  handsomer  than  those  in  Tahiti. 
I  stopped  there  per  ship  Europe,  from  California  to  Sydney,  for 
nearly  two  weeks.  All  the  Californian  passengers  and  myself 
were  delighted  to  pass  away  long  days  in  frolics,  swimming  and 
eating  fruits,  which,  grow  in  great  luxuriance  all  the  year.     The 
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natives  are  quite  naked  except  a  bit  of  calico  around  the  lower 
part  of  the  bodj.  The  males  are  rery  athletic,  tall  and  finely 
proportioned — the  females  very  fascinating  and  handsome.  They 
are  virtuous,  and  have  some  English  missionaries.  They  are  ex- 
cellent S¥rimmers.  When  they  saw  me  talking  with  some  ship 
mates,  by  writing  on  a  slate,  they  thought  that  I  was  a  mission- 
ary. I  was  often  struck  with  admiration  at  their  dazzling  white 
teeth.  They  often  amuse  themselves  with  graceful  gesticulations 
in  various  forms.  They  can  whirl  a  heavy  club  around  the  body 
with  great  rapidity  and  dexterity.  I  often  tried  their  athletic 
feats,  but  could  not  succeed.  When  the  ship  Europe  stopped  at  the 
Navigator  Islands,  I  was  so  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  scenery,  that  I  imagined  I  was  in  Paradise. 
We  had  procured  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  and  provisions,  and 
weighing  anchor,  we  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  being  wrecked, 
on  account  of  contrary  winds  blowing  towards  land.  At  last  she 
succeeded  in  sailing  out  on  the  mighty  Pacific,  losing  her  anchor 
and  cables. 

We  ran  short  of  provisions  again,  before  we  reached  Sydney. 
The  captain  and  officers  obeyed  the  most  urgent  requests  of  the 
Oalifornians,  and  made  towards  the  New  Hebrides  Islands.  The 
captain  told  us  he  was  afraid  that  the  fierce  cannibals  would  attack 
the  ship,  so  we  made  the  proposition  to  go  ashore  for  a  supply  of 
provisions  instead  of  the  crew.  The  captain  consented,  we  took 
two  boats,  armed  with  loaded  revolvers,  and  bowie-knives,  but 
found  the  natives  not  so  fierce  as  represented,  and  procured  a 
good  supply  of  yams,  and  some  pigs.  The  natives,  who  were 
black,  small  and  slender,  asked  why  we  were  armed  with  revol- 
vers and  showed  no  signs  of  hostility.  There  is  a  volcano  on 
these  Islands ;  the  smoke  is  puffing  up  from  the  crater  every  five 
minutes.  One  night  I  could  see  the  fire  and  red-hot  substance 
throwing  up  in  the  air.  After  having  procured  a  supply  of  yams 
and  some  pigs,  we  sailed  for  Sydney,  where  we  arrived  in  three 
or  four  weeks,  making  sixteen  weeks  from  San  Francisco  to  that 
port. 
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Sydney  is  a  good  city,  irith  many  fine  edifices :  proyisions,  &c., 
are  cheap.  Upon  inquiry  abont  the  northern  diggings,  I  found 
them  not  so  good  as  to  pay  well.  Everybody  told  me  that  the 
Victorian  gold  fields  were  very  rich,  but  too  crowded,  provisions 
Teiy  scarce,  and  prices  enormously  high.  In  spite  of  these 
evils  I  immediately  embarked  on  board  a  small  coasting  vessel, 
for  Melbonme,  600  miles  from  Sydney,  and  arrived  at  the  Holo- 
tien  Bay  in  ten  days — The  steamboat  came  np  and  took  the 
passengers  and  their  baggage  to  Melbonme — seven  miles  from 
the  bay.  As  soon  as  we  landed  all  were  busy  purchasing  a  few 
necessary  things  for  a  journey  to  the  diggings. 

Melbourne  is  one  of  the  most  nasty  towns  I  ever  set  my  feet 
in.  The  boarding  is  most  wretched  and  disgusting,  the  charges 
very  high.  Therefore  I  stopped  there  only  one  day,  and  next 
morning  started  for  the  gold  fields,  with  some  Califomians.  In 
three  days  we  arrived  at  the  Spring  Greek  diggings  and  pitched 
a  tent.  The  party  prospected  up  and  down  the  Greek  and  found 
it  very  poor.  At  last  they  came  upon  a  good  claim,  and  washed 
out  the  dirt  with  as  many  pans  as  they  could.  In  this  manner 
I  averaged  from  25  to  80  dollars  a  day,  but  the  claim  was  soon 
worked  out.  Not  being  satisfied  with  the  Spring  Greek  diggings, 
I  struck  my  tent,  and  packed  it  on  my  back,  and  proceeded  to 
Fryer's  Creek,  with  the  same  party,  seeing  on  our  way  several 
kangaroos,  and  a  great  many  parrots  of  various  and  beautiful 
colors.  Upon  our  arrival  we  went  about  Fryer's  Creek  on  a  pro- 
specting tour  for  nearly  a  month,  but  without  success.  At  last 
I  was  so  disheartened  that  I  dissolved  partnership,  and  went  off 
for  the  far-famed  Bendigo.  The  party  was  much  surprised  at  my 
abrupt  departure,  alone,  and  tried  to  persuade  me  to  stop  with 
them  longer.  I  refused  decidedly  and  thought  I  could  do  better 
alone  at  the  Bendigo  diggings.  I  did  very  well  for  some  time, 
averaging  from  one  to  four  ounces  a  day.  I  always  worked 
at  sinking  alone.  The  Bendigo  diggings  are  shallow — ^from  four 
to  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  some  deeper.  When  the  Ovens  River 
diggings  were  discovered,  and  said  to  be  very  rich,  I  left  the 
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Bendigo  (very  foolish  in  me,  indeed,)  for  the  new  one.  Overtaking 
a  party  with  a  team  on  the  road,  I  fell  into  a  conversation  with 
them  about  the  new  diggings. — They  advised  me  to  go  along 
with  them  to  the  Sydney  diggings,  where  a  man  could  make  fair 
and  steady  wages  every  day,  certainly.  So  I  changed  my  inten- 
tion of  going  direct  to  the  Owens,  and  consented  to  go  with  the 
party.     It  was  still  no  use  for  me. 

It  is  about  500  miles  from  Bendigo  to  the  Sydney  side.  After 
nearly  two  months  tedious  journey,  we  stopped  at  the  squatter 
station  for  a  night,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Sydney  side. 
We  asked  the  wealthy  squatter  many  questions  about  how  the 
diggers  were  doing  there,  and  were  very  much  surprised  to  hear 
him  say  he  never  knew  any  man  who  could  make  more  than  ten 
shillings  (?2.50)  a  day,  and  that  the  Bendigo  was  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  Sydney  side  !  Next  morning  the  party  gave  up 
proceeding  there,  and  resolved  upon  returning  back  to  some  sta- 
tion for  employment.  As  I  had  plenty  of  money  about  me,  I 
bought  a  good  mare  from  the  squatter  for  80  dollars,  left  the 
party  and  boldly  struck  another  road  for  the  Bendigo,  riding 
from  30  to  40  miles  per  day.  I  slept  many  nights  alone,  in  the 
depths  of  the  wilds  in  Australia,  without  the  least  fear  of  being 
devoured  by  wild  beasts  or  killed  by  the  blacks  ;  the  sight  of  my 
loaded  revolver  was  quite  sufficient  to  drive  the  blacks  out  of 
reach.  They  are  the.  ugliest  creatures  in  the  world.  In  three 
weeks  I  arrived  at  tne  Bendigo  safely,  sold  my  mare,  settled 
myself  on  the  far-famed  Eagle  Ilawk  Gully  for  the  winter,  and 
took  out  a  license  for  $9.50  a  month  for  the  purpose  of  digging 
gold.  I  did  very  little  all  winter,  and  only  saved  12  ounces  of 
gold  dust.  The  gully  was  worked  over  and  over  again.  I  moved 
my  tent  to  the  Golden  Gully,  where  some  shipmates  of  mine 
were  working  well.  I  was  unsuccessful  for  two  months,  and  at 
last  came  upon  a  rich  claim,  out  of  which  I  realized  nearly  §1500, 
but  I  saved  only  ?900  clear  of  all  expenses.  But  nearly  all  of 
this  hardly-earned  "  pile"  was  soon  spent  in  rushing  to  the  new 
diggings  near  the  Balarat,  and  others  at  the  New  Buckland  River. 
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I  Stopped  there,  imd  worked  vitli  a  party  of  six  Americans  from 
Keir  York,  for  two  months  got  only  9  omiees  of  gold  dust  apiece, 
and  foond  some  flmall  rabies  and  two  very  diminntiye  diamonds, 
ese  of  whieh  I  have  now.  I  am  not  sure,  but  many  people  be- 
liere  it  real,  for  its  briilianey  can  be  seen  in  a  dark  place.  The 
diamond  is  not  worth  much,  being  not  much  larger  than  the  head 
of  a  pin.  The  Americans  with  whom  I  worked  were  the  lasy 
new-comers* 

When  they  broke  up,  and  talked  about  going  to  the  new  gold 
fields  at  CaDao,  I  went  down  to  Melbonme  to  see  if  there  was 
any  truth  about  it,  and  could  not  get  reliable  information.  How- 
efer,  a  great  many  people,  especially  Americans,  were  rushing  to 
Callao  in  large  numbers.  There  was  much  excitement  about  it, 
and  I  went  to  Adams  k  Oo.'s  Express  office,  and  asked  some 
foestions  about  Callao.  They  told  me  that  it  was  not  a  fact, 
and  the  ArguM  newspaper  said  that  this  was  the  trickery  prac- 
tised upon  the  unsuspecting  diggers  by  a  set  of  the  ship  owners 
and  merchants,  for  their  own  interest.  Finding  my  money  nearly 
gone,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  return  to  California,  paid  the  fare, 
and  engaged  a  berth  on  Board  the  Heloise. 

I  am  not  sorry  that  I  returned,  for  (thank  Providence)  I 
learned  from  old  Jack  that  you  are  still  affected  with  the  incu- 
rable gold  feyer,  and  thinking  of  coming  to  the  Klometh  diggings 
next  fall ;  but  I  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that  you  will  return 
here  sooner  when  you  hear  that  I  am  here  safely.  I  assure  you 
that  there  is  a  good  chance  for  me  as  well  as  yourself. 

Australia  is  not  a  good  country  for  the  Americans.  There  is 
great  scarcity  of  water  in  the  dry  diggings,  nearly  around  all 
the  year,  except  in  wet  seasons.  All  the  gold  fields  there  are 
failing,  except  the  Balarat,  which  is  improving  a  little.  New 
diggings  are  discovered  now  and  then,  but  not  as  good  as  the 
older  ones. — Australia  has  three  greats  evils — frequent  clouds  of 
dust,  very  injurious  to  the  eyes  and  goods ;  very  poor  water  for 
drinking  in  summer;  and  a  license  system.  I  was  present  at  the 
great  anti-license  meetings  at  the  Bendings,  where  the  threatened 
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revolation  was  to  break  out.  The  governor,  being  firigliten< 
it,  proclaimed  that  the  license  fee  was  reduced  from  97,5 
month  to  £2  (910)  for  three  months,  or  92,50  a  month.  T 
ineyitable  anarchy  avoided — However,  the  legislature  and  { 
tlemen  of  high  rank  taxed  the  governor  with  cowardice.  ' 
mining  populations  are  still  asking  the  government  for  some 
dress,  and  franchisement  of  the  gold  diggers.  It  appears  to 
that  there  will  be  a  revolution,  in  Australia,  to  throw  off 
English  yoke,  at  no  distant  time,  if  the  government  does 
change  its  haughty  tone,  and  act  more  for  the  welfare  and  I 
piness  of  the  Australians. 

Let  me  stop  writing  about  my  adventures  in  Australia, 
talk  about  your  intention  of  returning  to  California.  The  • 
gings  about  Camp  Seco  are  very  poor  now.  Some  miners 
doing  pretty  well — say  from  four  to  eight  dollars  a  day  at  £ 
cing.  There  is  plenty  of  water  for  mining  here,  now,  and  I  tl 
it  will  last  all  this  summer.  There  is  more  doing  at  the  Chi 
Camp— not  much  hiring  here  now.  I  believe  that  the  Elen 
and  Salmon  diggings,  or  the  Northern  mines,  are  the  best  pb 
for  us  to  make  a  good  pile  soon.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  t 
here,  working  for  four  dollars  a  day,  until  I  receive  your  ans 
to  this  letter,  or  you  come  back  here  personally.  If  it  pleases  < 
to  keep  me  in  good  health  and  spirits,  I  presume  that  I  will  I 
between  two  and  three  hundred  dollars,  when  you  return,  so 
I  can  go  with  you  and  your  chosen  companions  to  the  Nortl 
mines  on  our  own  hook. 

W.N. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS,  DONATIONS,  BEQUESTS. 

Life  Sabseription,    - $20  00 

Ammal  Sabeeripiion, 2  00 

Beceiyed  by  any  member  of  tbe  Board  of  Directors. 

Donations  to  tbe  Library  of  Books,  Maps,  Pictures,  Ac.,  and 
to  the  Cabinet,  of  Apparatus,  Specimens,  cariosities  of  Nature 
lad  Art,  will  be  received  at  the  Institution. 


FORM  OF  A  DRVISB  OR  BSQUBST. 


I  gife,  devise  and  bequeath  to  ^^  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  &c. 
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^    REV.  PHILIP  F.  MAYER,  D.  D. 
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Treasurer — John  Bacon.    •^ 
Secretary — James  J.  Barclay. 


Directors. 


Joseph  R.  IngersoU,  LL.  D., 
Joseph  G.  Nancrede,  M.  D., 
George  G.  Lciper, 
Henry  J.  Williams, 
Lawrence  Lewis, 
Abraham  Miller, 
George  W.  Toland, 
William  M.  Meredith, 
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Edward  Yamall, 
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John  Famum, 

Thomas  F.  Wharton,  ^ 

John  Cadwalader, 

Edward  Coles,       > 

William  Shippen,  M.  D.,  i^ 

Henry  D.  Gilpin, 

Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  f- 

George  Sharswood,   ^ 

John  N.  Conyngham, 

John  S.  Bowen, 

Clement  B.  Barclay,    •^ 

Henry  A.  Boardman,  D.  D. 


Committee  on  Instruction. 


C.  C.  Biddle, 
P.  F.  Mayer, 
Franklin  Bache, 
James  J.  Barclay, 


Henry  J.  Williams, 
William  M.  Meredith, 
Alonzo  Potter, 
George  Sharswood. 
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JSxeeiUive  QcmmitUe. 

Jolm  BMoiiy  Thomas  F.  Wharton, 

Thomas  H.  White,  Bobort  M.  Lewis, 

John  Famnm,  Joseph  G.  Nancrede, 

Lawrence  Lewis. 

(kmrniUee  on  Finance. 

Lawrenoe  Lewis,  Edward  Tamall, 

George  W.  Toland. 


LADIES'     COMMITTEE. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Paleske,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  H.  Famum, 

Hannah  Henry,  Miss  Hannah  Parke, 
Ann  Morris,  Margaret  Latimer, 

Elixabeth  Dawson,  Sarah  Wistar, 

Bobert  M.  Lewis,  Margaret  M.  Dnane, 

Caroline  Wood,  Elisabeth  Phillips. 

PAynaofi— John  B.  Biddle,  M.  P., 

Consulting  Physicians. 

George  B.  Wood,  M.  P.,  Joseph  Pancoast,  M.  D., 

Thomas  D.  Matter,  M.  D. 

Prmeipal — A.  B.  Huttoh,  A.  M. 

Instructors. 

Robert  T.  Eyans,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Joseph  0.  Pyatt, 

Benjamin  B.  M'Einley,  A.  M.,  Joseph  Mount, 

Joshua  Foster,  Jonathan  L.  Noyes,  A.  B., 

Benjamin  D.  Pettengill,  Lewellyn  Pratt,  A.  B. 

Matron — Sarah  Ahn  Cox. 

Assistant  Matron — Rebecca  Cox. 
Steward  and  Superintendent  of  Workshop — Thomas  K.  Middleton. 

Superintendent  of  the  Tailort^  Shop — David  I.  Stevenson. 
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To  the  Senate  and  House  of  neprescntativcs  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennajl- 
rania,  and  to  the  Contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
aod  Dumb. 

It  has  again  become  the  duty  of  the  Directors,  to  sub- 
mit their  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature  and  the 
Contributors.  They  are  able  to  state  that  the  Institu- 
tion under  their  care  continues  to  grow  and  prosper, 
and  to  afford  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  charity  of 
its  humane  founders  and  benefactors,  is  productive  of 
the  happy  results  which  they  contemplated.  To  elevate 
a  considerable  number  of  our  fellow  beings  from  that 
condition  of  ignorance  and  wretchedness,  in  which  the 
deaf  mute  is  found,  and  in  which,  without  the  fostering 
care  and  instruction  afforded  him  within  the  walls  of 
the  Asylum,  he  would  remain,  must  surely  be  regarded 
as  a  result  well  worth  all  the  expense  incurred  for  the 
purpose.  They  are  not  only  thus  furnished  with 
resources  for  mental  enjoyment  and  made  acquainted 
with  the  consolatory  and  saving  truths  of  religion,  but 
are  qualified  to  fill  places  of  influence  and  usefulness  in 
Bociety.     Of  the  instructors  now  in  this  institution  three 


belong  to  this  class  of  persons,  and  are  successfully 
engaged  in  the  task  of  training  others,  unfortunate  like 
themselves,  to  knowtodge  and  virtue.  Mr.  Lewellyn 
Pratt,  a  young  gentleman  who  for  the  short  period  he 
was  with  us,  had  shown  a  high  capacity  for  his  office  of 
teacher,  having  been  comi)elled  to  retire  in  April  last 
on  account  of  ill-health,  his  place  w^as  supplied  in  Sep- 
tember by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson 
Trist,  a  deaf  mute,  who  having  formerly  been  a  pupil 
of  this  Institution,  subsequently  passed  some  time  in  that 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  gained  the  highest  dis- 
tinctions. He  has  entered  upon  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  and  thus  far  in  a  manner  to  encourage  the  hope 
of  great  usefulness  and  success.  Two  of  our  pupils,  who 
have  finished  their  course,  have  been  retained  at  a 
small  compensation,  to  give  instruction  in  writing;  an 
accomplishment,  it  is  evident,  of  great  importance  to 
both  the  males  and  females,  as  one  means  of  gaining  an 
honorable  livelihood  after  they  have  passed  from  our 
care. 

Our  corps  of  instructors  under  the  superintendence 
of  our  able  and  experienced  principal,  continues  to  give 
satisfiiction  and  enjoy  our  undiminished  confidence. 
There  are  eight  classes,  each  class  pursuing  their  course 
under  one  of  the  teachers,  wlio  Ix^gins  and  continues 
wuth  them  in  that  capacity,  from  the  time  they  enter 
until  they  leave  the  institution.  The  principal,  besides 
his  general  duties  of  superintendence,  gives  instruction 
to  a  few  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  members  of  the 
liistcliiss  which  left,  but  whose  time  has  not  quite  expired. 
Two  membei's  of  the  Committee  of  Instruction  are  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  schools  monthly,  and  as  they  have  no 


fixed  day  to  make  their  inspection,  and  do  so  from  time  to 
time  without  any  premonition  to  the  teachers,  they  have 
the  fairest  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  order  that 
is  observed  in  the  class  rooms,  and  the  progress  made 
by  the  pupils.  The  institution  was  visited  during  the 
past  year  by  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  in  company 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  wlio  after  an 
examination  of  the  Scholars,  and  of  the  establishment, 
expressed  their  warm  personal  sympathy  with  its  objects 
and  their  high  gratification  at  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  conducted. 

The  account  of  the  Treasurer  will  exhibit  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  during  the  past  year.  The  enhanced 
prices  of  provisions  continuing,  the  directors  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  make  a  small  increase  upon  the  amount 
to  be  charged  to  pay  pupils  hereafter  received,  but  bai-ely 
enough  to  re-imburse  to  the  institution  the  actual  cost 
of  each  pupil. 

During  the  year  1855,  twenty-five  pupils  were 
admitted,  viz:  eleven  boys  and  fourteen  girls;  and 
during  the  same  period  thirty-three  left  the  institution, 
^^z :  twenty-one  lx)ys  and  twelve  girls.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-five  remained  on  the  31st  ult.,  viz:  eighty- 
three  boys,  and  seventy-two  girls. 

Of  (Ids  numheVy 
lOG  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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*'  Institution,  or  their  friends. 
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Tliose  supported  hy  Peniisylvania  are  from  tlie  followii 

Ckmniiea,  viz : 

Adams,  -    -  -  -  1  Lebanon,     -    -    -    - 

Allegheny,  -  -  -  9  Lehigh, 

Armstrong,  -  -  1  Luzerne,      -    -    -     - 

Beaver,  -    -  -  -  1  Lycoming,  -    -    -    - 

Berks,    -    -  -  -  6  Mercer, 

Bradford,    -  -  -  1  Montgomery,  -     -    - 

Bucks,   -    -  -  -  1  Montour,     -    -    -     - 

Carbon,  -    -  -  -  4  Northumberland,  -     - 

Chester,      -  .  -  2  Northampton,       -    - 

Clearfield,  -  -  -  1  Philadelphia,  -    -    -  5 

Columbia,  -  -  -  1  Perry, 

Cumberland,  -  -  5  Schuylkill,       .     -     - 

Dauphin,     -  -  -  3  Sullivan,     -     -     -    - 

Delaware,   -  -  -  2  Susquehanna,  -    -     - 

Erie,       -    -  -  .  3  Wayne, 

Fayette,      -  -  -  2  Westmoreland,     -    - 

Franklin,    -  -  -  1  Wyoming,  -     -     -     . 

Greene,  -    -  -  -  2  York, 

Lancaster,  -    -    -    5  — 

Total,         10 

Those  supported  hy  the  State  of  Maryland  are  from  ti 

following  Counties ^  viz : 

Baltimore,    -    -    -    -  10  Montgomery,    -    -    - 

Harford,       -    -    .    .     2  Prince  George's,    -    - 

Somerset,     -    -    -    -     1  Cecil, 

Carroll, 1  Frederick,    -    -    -    - 

Total,         1 
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Those  supported  hy  the  State  of  Neio  Jersey  are  from  the 

following  Counties,  viz : 

Mercer,  -----     1         Camden, 1 

Burlington,      -    -    -     3         Cumberland,      -    -    -     1 

Gloucester,      -    -    -     1         Ocean, 1 

Atlantic,     -    -    -    -    1  — 

Total,        9 

Those  supported  hy  tite  State  of  Delaware  are  from  the 

following  Counties,  viz  : 

Sussex, 2         Kent, 1 


c 


Total,  3 

0/  ffiose  supported  hy  ttieir  friends  or  hy  the  Institution, 

2  are  from  Maryland. 
1  is  from  New  Jersey. 
1  is  from  Virginia. 
15  are  from  Pennsylvania. 

Total,  19 
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0/  the  twenty-five  pupils  admitted  in  1855, 

13  were  bom  deaf.     The  remainder  lost  their  hearing 
from  different  causes,  and  at  various  ages, 
from  cold  at  5  months  old. 
"         "    in  the  head  at  4  years  of  age. 
"         "  "  4  months  old. 

"  scrofula  in  the  head,  at  3  years  of  age. 

"  scarlet  fever,  at  16  months  old. 

*^  "         "         "  1  year  and  10  months  old. 

"  "         "         "  5  years  of  age. 

"         "         "  3  years  of  age. 
"         "         "  6  years  of  age. 
typhus  fever,  8  years  of  age. 
a  fall,  3  years  old. 
"  sickness,  18  months  old. 

25 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Dr.  John  B. 
Biddle,  the  attending  physician,  shows  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  family  during  the  past  year  : 

"  With  rather  more  than  an  average  amount  of  sick- 
ness, we  had  several  cases  of  considerable  severity. 
Two  cases  of  consumption  of  the  lungs  occurred,  one 
of  which  terminated  fatally.  Tliis  was  Moses  J.  Nutt, 
from  Fcayette  County,  in  this  State,  age  ten  years,  ad- 
mitted into  the  institution,  29th  September,  1854.  The 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs,  of  wliicli  he  died,  was 
developed  by  hooping  cough,  of  an  unusually  violent 
grade,  with  which  he  was  attacked  early  in  the  winter. 
He  died  on  Monday,  23d  April,  1855. 
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"Another  case  of  pulmouary  consumption,  Anna 
English,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  was  removed  from 
the  institution  by  her  friends,  on  the  30th  of  May. 
She  has,  I  regret  to  learn,  since  died. 

"A  second  death  occurred  in  the  institution,  during 
the  past  year,  from  violent  inflammatory  disease.  This 
was  Henry  Ketrick,  an  interesting  young  m«an,  from 
Clarion  County,  Penns^-lvania,  aged  seventeen  yeai-s, 
admitted  into  the  institution,  22dDecemIxM',  1854.  lie 
died  Tuesday,  11th  July,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days, 
of  inflammation  of  the  heart." 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  decease  of  three 
of  our  own  number.     Ccl,  Clement  G,  BuhUey  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents,  died  on  the  21st  of  August,  1855.     He 
was  one  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  first  conceived  the 
benevolent  design  of  establishing  such  an  institution  as 
this,  in   this  city,  and  with  praiseworthy   zeal  and  self- 
denial,  amid  many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  work  of  erecting  an  institution, 
which  should  shed  light  on   the  darkened  mind   and 
ppeak  peace  and  hope  to  the  burdened  heart  of  the  deaf 
mute.     He  was  long  an   active   and  eflicient  Director, 
and  bore  a  large  hand  in  the  formation  and  exeouticm 
of  tho^e  plans,   which   have   placed   the   Pennsylvania 
Asylum  u[X)n  its  present  enlarged  and  solid  Ibundation, 
and  recommended  it  to  the  confirlence  oi'  the  Legislature 
and  the  communitv.     Another  of  our  ^'ice  Presidents, 
RJ/ert  M,  Lewis  i>(/.,  has  also  gone  from  our  inidsL  leav- 
ing us  to  regret  the  loss  of  his  valued  counsels  and  co- 
operation:  audit  has  only  been  within  the  last  mouth 
that  we  have  lx*en  called  upou  to  lament  the  removal  by 
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death  of  another  of  our  body,  Lawrence  Lewis,  Esq., 

whose  sympathy  and  ^^ervices  deserve  affectionate  rcmem  • 
brancc  at  the  liands  of  the  friends  of  the  deaf  mute. 

It  will  ])e  seen  that  while  the  capacity''  of  our  buildings, 
as  recently  enlarged  by  tlie  addition  of  two  wings,  will 
allow  the  reception  of  about  two  hundred  pupils,  our 
family  c(msists  of  but  one  hundred  and  fifty-five.  Of 
these,  one  hundred  and  six,  supported  by  the  noble  libe- 
rality of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  full 
number  which  the  appropriation  from  the  State  Trea- 
sury permits  us  to  receive  on  that  foundation.  There 
are  on  the  registry  of  applicants  for  admission,  waiting 
to  be  received  in  their  turn  as  vacancies  occur,  twenty- 
four  deaf  mute  children,  who  have  been  deemed,  by  the 
Directors,  after  inquiry,  proper  subjects  for  the  bounty  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

They  are  all  of  suitable  age,  and  the  most  precious 
vcars  of  tlieir  lives,  durinc^  wliicli  instruction  and  culture 
have  lx>en  found  l>y  exporienco  to  bo  mo^t  fruitful  of 
l>enefitj  are  fast  passing  away  and  being  lost  to  them  for- 
ever. In  view  of  this  largo  number,  which  is  to  be  at- 
tributed in  part  to  the  increasing  population,  and  in 
part  to  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  school 
being  more  extensively  diffused,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors have  resolved  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  for 
sucli  an  addition  to  the  annual  appropriation,  as  will 
secure  the  admission  of  all  these  unfortunate  lacings,  who 
cry  so  loudly  for  immediate  attention,  but  whose  parents 
are  utterly  unable  to  afford  the  means  for  the  purpose. 
Every  consideration  of  humanity  will  plead  in  favor  of 
the  success  of  this  applictition.  No  appropriation  could 
he  made,  upon  which  the  representatives  of  the  Common- 
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wealth  who  grant  it  will  look  back  in  after  life  with 
more  unmingled  satisfaction,  and  be  more  certain  to 
meet  the  unqualified  approbation  of  their  constituents. 
Every  dollar  is  expended  with  the  most  rigid  economy, 
and  is  annually  employed  in  redeeming  from  the  night 
of  ignorance  and  the  bondage  of  fear  <and  superstition, 
a  human  being,  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh, 
visited  by  Providence  with  the  most  afllicting  of  dispen- 
sations, and  apparently  appointed,  among  other  purposes 
in3crut«able  to  finite  minds,  for  the  very  object  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  noblest  sympathies  of  our  nature,  and  as  a 
trial  of  our  faith  and  charity.     The  Legislature  have 
heretofore  done  nobly,  and  if  they  stop  here  they  will 
have  entitled   themselves  to   the  lasting  gratitude  of 
many  hundreds,  who  have  already  i-eceived  and  are  now 
receiving  the  benefits  of  their  liberality.     May  we  not 
hope  that  they  will  rejoice  to  swell  the  hymn  of  praise, 
which  now  arises  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  for  having 
raised  up  so  many  and  generous  friends  to  the  deaf  mute, 
from  grateful  though  silent  hearts, — now  silent  indeed, 
but  which  in  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  when 
every  fettered  tongue  will  be  loosed,  will  join  aloud  the 
choral  anthem  of  the  redeemed. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

PHILIP  F.  MAYER, 

President. 

(Attested,) 

James  J.  B.nkclay,  Secretary. 

Pliiladelphiay  JaniLary  2,  185C. 
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APPENDIX. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

By  a  rule  of  the  Institution,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  For 
which  sum  every  thing  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition, 
stationery,  and  medical  attendance :  or  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  per  annum,  in  case  the  clothing  is  furnished  by  the 
parents  or  friends  of  the  pupil. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  sliould  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and  if  possible,  to  write  the 
names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institu- 
tion. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
yalnable  time. 

The  most  advantageous  time  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  is  the 
first  of  October  in  each  year,  and  punctuality  in  this  particular 
is  important,  as  new.  classes  are  formed  at  this  period. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance  every  six 
months. 
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STATE  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years ;  and 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  fur- 
nished from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel- 
lect of  the  child  ;  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a  paper  with  printed 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers,  will  be  forwarded.  Af- 
ter the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Insti- 
tution. The  applicant  will  soon  after  be  informed  of  the  result 
of  the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  Fund  is  limited ;  new  pupils 
can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  "  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  any 
two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a  magistrate,  to  the 
age,  circumstances  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute,  in  whose  be- 
half the  application  is  made."     The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE   OF  DELAWARE. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  must  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  must 
be  made  to  the  Levy  Courts,  or  Commissioners  of  the  several 
couaties,  or  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore.  The 
term  allowed  is  seven  years. 


QUESTIONS. 

Deaf  mutes  to  be  supported  by  their  f  'ends,  also  those  sup- 
porteil  by  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware, 
shonld  be  accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  ago  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  year,  month,  day, 
and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  tlic  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside? 
(mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  Office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  oris 
it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on  the 
father's  or  mother's  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  small-pox,  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or 
disease  ?     If  so,  how,  and  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar-. 

riage  ? 

2 
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HISTORY,  &c. 

To  answer  inquiries  frequently  made,  the  following  statistical 
particulars  respecting  the  history  and  condition  of  the  Institution 
are  submitted: 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  was  organized,  and  held  its  first  meeting  in 
April,  1820.     President,  the  Right  Rev.  William  White,  D,  D. 

In  November  following,  a  house  was-  rented  in  Market  street, 
above  Broad,  and  eighteen  pupils  assembled  in  it  for  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Institution  was  supported  by  donations,  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  annual  subscribers  and  of  life-members. 

r 

An  Act  of  incorporation  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  February,  1821.  By  this  Act,  the  Common- 
wealth allowed  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a  piece  per  annum 
for  the  education  and  support  of  indigent  pupils  of  the  State. 
The  number  was  not  to  exceed  fifty,  and  the  term  of  each  not  to 
t?xtend  beyond  three  years.  The  number  has  since  been  in- 
creased, and  the  term  extended  by  several  successive  enactments. 
The  number  under  the  present  appropriation  being  one  hundred 
and  six,  and  the  term  allowed,  six  years. 

In  September,  1821,  the  Institution  was  removed  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Market  and  Eleventh  streets. 

In  June,  1824,  a  site  was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Pine  streets,  and  preparations  made  for  erecting  a  lurge 
building. 

It  was  completed,  and  the  Institution  removed  to  it  in  Novem- 
ber, 1825. 

In  1828,  an  additional  lot  in  the  rear  was  procured,  and  a 
school  house  erected  on  it. 

In  1839,  the  buildings  were  extended,  and  a  story  added  to 
the  school  house.  The  whole  establishment  was  then  capable  of 
accommodating  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 
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In  the  autumn  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  two  additional 
wings  were  erected.  The  one  running  north,  the  other  south, 
fifty  by  twenty-four  feet  each,  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  front  of 
the  building,  and  receding  from  it  about  twenty  feet. 

A  chaste  and  simple  Doric  front  of  cut  stone,  with  portico  and 
pillars,  together  with  the  two  wings,  present  an  extent  of  two 
handred  feet  on  Broad  street.  The  buildings,  including  the 
school  house,  run  back  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  and  en- 
close an  open  space  laid  out  as  a  fiower  garden. 

There  are  two  spacious  yards,  one  for  the  girls  and  one  for  the 
boys,  shaded  by  trees,  and  furnishing  ample  space  for  exercise 
in  the  open  air. 

The  sflhool  building  contains  ten  school  rooms.  Each  one  pro- 
vided with  appropriate  furniture,  as  slates,  tables,  closets,  &c., 
when  needed.  From  twelve  to  twenty  pupils  usually  constitute 
t  class. 

At  present  there  are  nine  classes,  each  under  the  care  of  an 
instructor. 

Three  of  the  teachers  are  mutes.  These  classes  are  formed  in 
October,  and  it  is  important  that  all  new  pupils  should  be  here 
at  that  time,  that  the  classes  may  be  properly  arranged. 

Contiguous  to  the  school  rooms  is  a  Cabinet  of  apparatus, 
models,  specimens,  &c.,  to  assist  the  teachers  in  presenting  clear 
ideas  on  the  various  subjects,  admitting  of  ocular  illustration. 

The  centre  building  contains  a  lecture  room,  capable  of  seating 
two  hundred  persons.  It  has  also  facilities  for  making  experi- 
ments, and  presenting  diagrams,  maps,  sketches,  &c.  In  this 
room  the  pupils  are  assembled  twice  every  day,  sometimes  in  the 
evenings  for  lectures,  and  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

Underneath  this  apartment  is  the  dining  room,  in  which  the 
pupils  assemble  through  opposite  doors,  without  interfering  with 
each  other.  In  the  upper  stories  are  the  infirmaries,  and  also 
two  dormitories. 

The  wings  contain  the  principal  sleeping  rooms,  the  sitting 
rooms,  the  shops,  the  kitchen ;  bake-house,  laundry,  cellars,  &c. 
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Attached  to  these  arc  the  bath  houses,  washing  rooms,  and 
other  conveniences,  accessible  at  all  times  without  exposure  to 
the  weather. 

The  workshops  give  employment  to  the  boys  two  or  three 
hours  daily. 

Tlio  girls  are  tauprht  plain  sewing  and  dress-making,  and  are 
employed  in  housewifery.  Habits  of  in<lustry  are  thus  forming, 
and  the  pupils  are  preparing  for  the  duties  and  practical  business 
of  life.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  apportioned  to  study,  work, 
exercise  and  amusement. 

The  establishment  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  Schuylkill  water. 

During  the  thirty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Institution, 
there  has  been  expended  for  the  grounds,  buildings,  appurtenances, 
&c.,  about  one  hundred  and  {ivc  thousand  dollars. 

The  pupils  arc  under  the  constant  supi  rvision  of  the  Principal, 
the  Instructors,  the  Matron,  or  the  steward.  The  indisposed 
have  the  prompt  and  devoted  services  of  the  attentive  and  skill- 
ful Physician,  and  in  critical  cases,  the  valuable  advice  of  the 
distinguished  consulting  Physicians  of  the  Institution.  Thus,  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  the  improvement,  comfort,  and  happiness 
of  the  pupils,  are  assiduously  promoted. 


INSTIUJCTION. 

Some  persons  have  desired  to  know  something  of  the  mode  of 
instructing  deaf  mutes.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  it  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  signs. 

It  is  by  means  of  signs  that  the  process  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  principally  conducted.  When  we  look  at  the 
Chinese  characters  on  a  tea-box,  we  can  see  no  meaning  in  them, 
and  might  so  look  forever,  without  becoming  any  wiser.  So  also 
with  the  mute.     Our  written  or  printed  words,  are  as  iuexplica- 
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We  to  bim,  as  the  Chinese  characters  are  to  us,  and  inspection 
alone  could  never  attbrd  any  clue  to  their  meaning.     An  inter- 
preter or  a  book  could  speedily  convey  to  ns  the  meaning  of  the 
characters  through  the  medium  of  our  language,  with  which  wo 
have  been  familiar  from  early  infancy.     But  the  deaf  mute  has 
DO  language.     To  enable  him,  therefore,  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
our  words,  he  must  acquire  a  language,  through  which  he  can 
get  that  meaning.     Every  mutp  of  tolerable  cai)acity  makes  use 
of  motions  to  indicate  assent  or  denial,   approbation  of  repug- 
nance, as  well  as  some  common  objects  and  familiar  actions.     On 
these  motions,  limited  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  we  graft  by 
degrees  a  system  of  signs,  which  enables  us  finally  to  communi- 
cate considerable  knowledge  on  many  subjects,  and  to  develope 
and  call  into  exercise,  the  faculties  of  the  mind.     These  signs 
convey  thought,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  words,  but  they  en- 
able us  to  definq  words,  explain  their  relations  to  other  words, 
give  their  arrangement  in  sentences,  and  the  different  meanings 
which  are  attached  to  them.     This  language  of  signs  can  only  be 
acquired  from  the  living  teacher.     Incomprehensible  as  it  may 
seem  to  a  speaking  person,  unacquainted  with  the  bubjoct,  that 
thought,  however  abstruse  or  refined,  maybe  conveyed  by  varied 
motions  of  tlie  arms,  it  is  nevertlicless  true,  and  a  system  of  tliese 
motions  i.s  the  grand  means  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

This  being  premised,  a  class  of  from  ten  to  twenty  mutes  is  fur- 
nished with  large  slates  on  wliich  to  write  with  clialk,  crayon  or 
pencil.  Tlie  instructor  presents  an  object  or  a  picture  of  one,  or 
makes  a  sign  for  it.  lie  then  teaches  them  to  write  the  name, 
presenting  each  letter  by  tlie  manual  alphabet.  AVhrn  they  can 
all  write  it,  it  is  erased  and  rewritten  a  number  of  times,  till  it  is 
impressed  upon  the  memory.  Some  information  may  be  com- 
municated respecting  the  object. 

Questions  may  be  asked  to  induce  the  pupil  to  think.  In  this 
^•\v  a  number  of  nouns  are  taught,  so  that  when  a  concise  sign 
is  muJe  for  one  of  them,  it  will  be  readily  written.  In  the  same 
way  words  expressive  of  the  qualities  and  properties  of  bodies 
niay  be  taught.     When  such  words  are  presented  with  appropriate 
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nouns,  the  pupils  write  tbcm  in  connection.  They  afe  then  re- 
quired to  give  examples  of  similar  combinations  from  their  own 
resources.     This  is  the  first  attempt  at  composition. 

Another  step  will  be  to  make  signs  for  actions,  and  teaching 
their  names.  Then  the  use  of  these  words  in  combination  with 
the  words  already  familiar,  as  "  a  boy  sees  a  horse  " — "  a  boy 
sees  a  strong  horse."  Again,  some  of  the  words  expressive  of 
the  relations  of  objects,  may  be  taught,  as  "  a  lady  sits  on  a 
chsiir" — "  a  bird  Hies  into  a  cage."  Other  words  and  other 
ideas  are  presented  to  them.  They  endeavor  to  express  the  ideas 
in  writing,  using  the  words  and  forms  of  arrangement  which  had 
been  taught.  These  sentences  are  corrected,  and  the  pupils  arc 
reiiuired  to  give  examples  of  their  own.  These  original  efforts 
are  also  corrected.  The  connections  of  language,  the  abstract 
terms,  the  phrases  and  tlie  idioms  are  successively  taught.  Series 
of  sentences,  anecdotes,  narratives,  &c.,  are  written  off  and  ex- 
plained by  signs.  These  are  copied  })y  the  pupils  and  studied  as 
evening  lessons,  and  in  school  are  written  from  memory,  or  recited 
by  signs.  There  are  other  evening  exercises,  such  as  writing 
a  number  of  original  sentences  on  single  words — composition 
on  particular  subjects — letters,  &c.  From  time  to  time  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  arithmetic  and  geography  are  taught.  In- 
deed, our  illustrations  of  words  and  principles  are  drawn  from 
the  sciences,  and  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  their  education  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  is 
communicated  to  them.  The  subjects  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  history,  &c.,  cannot  be  taught  systematically  till  the 
latter  part  of  their  course,  when  they  are  suppose*!  to  have  ac- 
quired a  considerable  command  of  written  language. 

Moral  and  religious  subjects  have  also  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion. Much  useful  information  is  conimunicated  bv  lectures,  ad- 
dressed  in  the  language  of  signs,  to  all  when  assembled  together. 

It  will  readilv  be  infi'ned  from  these  statements  that  much 
will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  his  attention  and  his 
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diligence.-  There  can  be  no  set  course  or  limited  periods  for  cer- 
tain studies,  which,  when  completed  make  an  educated  person. 

The  longer  the  mute  is  under  instruction,  the  greater  will  be 
his  command  of  language. 

It  will  also  be  perceived  that  much  depends  upon  the  know- 
ledge, ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  teachers  in  the  use  of  signs. 

The  language  of  signs  is  the  all-important  instrument  by 
which  the  educator  is  to  reach  the  mind  of  the  mute  pupil,  in  his 
early  and  his  later  efforts.  By  this  alone  can  he  lead  the  pupil 
to  reflect  on  his  o^vn  mental  operations,  feelings,  motives,  emotions 
ami  passions,  and  thus  learn  the  thoughts,  feelings,  &c.,  of  others, 
and  to  understand  and  use  the  language  employed  to  express 
ideas  on  these  subjects.  When  this  point  is  reached  the  pupil 
may  relinquish,  entirely  and  forever,  if  he  please,  the  use  of 
signs. 

A  new  instrument  has  been  given  to  him,  by  which  he  may 
explore  the  world  of  books,  and  communicate  with  his  fellow  men 
to  an  unlimited  extent.  From  this  point,  self-education  may  be 
carried  on,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  life,  through  written 
language. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  mutes 
do  not  reach  this  point,  from  want  of  capacity,  yet  tlie  acquisi- 
tions even  of  such,  are  probably  as  valuable,  in  proportion,  as 
those  made  by  the  more  gified.  The  proboscis  of  the  fly,  is 
doubtless  as  important  to  the  little  insect  as  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant  is  to  that  sagacious  and  majestic  animal. 


DIKECTIOXS  FOR  TEACIIIXG   DKAF  MUTES  AT  HOMK. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  deaf  muto,  that  his  parents  and 
friends  should  cultivate  the  laiigua;:;^  of  ^igns,  and  encourage 
him  in  the  use  of  them  as  early  as  possible. 

Let  them  observe  the  child,  and  imitate  the  signs  he  makes. 
When  he  is  pleased  with  anything,  invent  a  sign  for  the  thing, 
and  repeat  that  sign  many  times  afterwards.     Distinguish  dif- 
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fercnt  persons  by  signs,  suggested  by  a  scar,  mole,  beard,  or  any 
little  peculiarity  which  the  person  may  possess. 

Imitate  the  actions  of  riding,  sewing,  eating,  mowing,  cutting, 
throwing,  sowing,  &c. 

For  'good,'  kiss  the  hand.  For  'bad,'  bring  the  hand  to  the 
lips,  lui  n  the  palm  down,  ai  d  throw  it  from  you.  For  *  glad,' 
pat  the  heart  rapidly,  with  a  cheerful  expression  of  countenance. 
For 'sorry,'  rub  the  clenclud  hand  on  the  heart,  with  a  8ad 
expression  of  conntcnanco. 

For  *  black,'  draw  the  end  of  the  forefinger  along  the  eyebrow. 
For  '  red,*  touch  the  lips  with  the  forefinger.  For  'love,*  cross 
the  hands  and  press  them  on  the  heart.  For  '  hate,'  push  both 
hands,  the  palms  out,  from  the  heart,  as  if  repelling  something 
from  the  left  side.  For  'lie,'  move  the  forefiniror  across  the 
mouth  horizontally.  For  *  true,'  place  the  forefinger  perpendicu- 
larly across  the  li  )s,  and  thr  s   it  forwards. 

These  are  a  very  few  examples,  merely  as  suggestive  hints. 

The  child  can  be  taught  to  spell  on  the  fingers  at  a  very  early 
age. 

Any  person  can  take  an  object,  as  a  hat ;  pick  out  the  letters 
h-a-t  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  alphal)et,  and  learn  to  place  the 
fingers  in  the  true  position  for  each  Itrtter.  ISo  matter  how 
slowlv  it  is  done.  Let  the  chid  imitate  until  he  can  make  the 
letters  of  the  word  in  order  without  assistance,  at  the  same  time 
show  the  object.  Do  this  very  often,  until  the  child  has  learned 
to  spell  the  word  when  the  hut  is  presented  to  it,  or  to  go  and 
bring  the  hat  when  the  word  is  spelled  to  it. 

Then  take  another  object,  as  pin  :  go  throurrh  the  same  pro- 
cess until  it  is  thoroughly  learned  by  frequent  repetition  every 
day.  So  with  arm,  cat,  dog,  chair,  &c.  The  following  ten 
short  words,  the  names  of  common  objects,  contain  every  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  viz :  adii,  fan,  map,  cow,  box,  jar,  sky,  hat, 
quill,  glove. 

After  the  power  of  spelling  the  names  of  many  common  ob- 
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jects  has  been  acquired,  the  names  of  familiar  persons  may  be 
taught. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  child  may  be  taught  to  write  the  names 
of  things  on  a  slate  quite  early.     Let  him  imitate  the  form  of 
the  letters  for  one  word,  as  hat,  and  repeat  it  many  times,  until 
he  can  write  it  as  readily  as  he  can  spell  it  on  the  fingers.     Take 
another  word,  and  go  over  the  same  process.     Point  to  each 
letter,  and  require  the  child  to  make  the  sign  for  the  letter  on 
the  fingers.     By  frequent  repetition,   the  ability  to  write  the 
names  of  many  things,  and  to  form  all  the  letters  o*  the  alpha- 
bet, will  be  acquired.     It  is  best  to  make  the  child  form  the 
letters  as  round  as  possiMe,  and  not  to  take  oft'  the  pencil  until 
the  word  is  completed.     The  habit  thus  early  begun,  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  enable  the  writer  to  accomplish  more 
in  a  given  time,  and  with  more  ease  than  can  possibly  be  done 
OQ  any  other  principle.     If  it  is  desired  to  go  further,  write  the 
name  of  the  child,  as  John  sees  a  chair — John  sees  a  table.     Let 
him  copy  the  sentence,  explaining  by  signs  the  word  'sees,'  and 
pointing  to  the  chair,  and  also  to  the  child.     Then  let  him  write 

John  sees ,  and  let  him  select  another  object  to  fill  up  tho 

blank ;  and  finally  let  him  cover  his  .slate  with  sentences  thus 
formed.  Help  him  to  objects  out  of  the  house  as  well  as  in. 
Encourajic  him  to  write  as  many  such  sentences  as  he  can.  All 
this  may  be  the  work  of  years,  but  tlie  advantage  to  the  child 
cannot  be  estimated.  A  little  attention,  thus  bestowed,  every 
day,  will  acconipri<h  all  this,  and  prubably  much  more. 


COMPOSITIONS. 

The  comptisitions  of  mutes  arc  not  satisfactory  te.sts  of  the 
acquirenjcnts  of  the  pupil,  or  the  trkill  of  the  instructor.  They 
are  howevi-r,  the  best  evidence  we  can*  present  in  print,  of  the 
practi -ai-ility  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  a  very  great  dillerence  of  capacity  among  mutes  as 
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Tfrell  as  among  speaking  persons.  All  cannot  make  the  same 
exertions  or  reach  the  same  height  of  attainment,  but  all  have 
every  advantage  afforded  them  for  progressing  as  fast  and  as  far 
as  their  capacities  and  dispositions  will  allow. 

The  following  compositions  were  selected  in  reference  to  origi- 
nality and  freedom  from  grammatical  inaccuracies.  They  were 
produced  at  different  periods  of  instruction  from  one  to  six 
years. 


A  STORY. 

One  day  a  bad  boy  built  a  boat.  ITc  pulled  it  into  the  river. 
He  got  into  the  boat  and  rowed  it  with  two  oars.  By  and  by  he 
saw  another  a  coals  boat.  He  wished  to  steal  the  coal.  He 
went  to  the  coals  boat  and  got  some  cual  and  put  it  into  his  boat, 
and  got  into  the  boat  and  rowed  the  boat  to  the  ground.  He 
picked  up  them  and  carried  them  home  to  his  poor  mother.  She 
asked  him  carried  them.  The  bad  boy  said  he  bought  them  for 
ten  cen  s  Slie  thanked  him.  She  made  the  fire.  She  and  her 
boy  was  warmed.  The  boy  was  cunning  to  his  mother.  He 
went  away  and  he  was  glad.  By  and  by  he  stole  moneys  gen- 
tleman and  ran  fast  away.  He  bought  sonic  ale.  He  drank  it 
and  was  drunken  and  fell  into  the  river  and  was  drowned.  The 
boy  was  a  bad  boy. 

JAMES. 

Thirteen  years  old.     lu  the  Institution  one  year. 
Hearing  lost  "when  young. 


A  STORY. 

Several  years  ago  a  woman  lived  in  a  cottage  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  One  morning  the  woman  took  a  small  bag  of  money 
and  put  it  into  her  pocket.     Then  she  put  her  bonnet  on  her 
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Lead  and  went  out  of  the  cottnge  into  a  market  and  bought  some 
meat  and  a  pound  of  butter.  She  paid  seventy-five  cents  for 
them.  She  carried  them  among  the  people  in  the  market.  Jly 
and  by  she  saw  many  hens  and  roosters  lived  in  a  coop  standing 
on  the  ground  near  the  market.  She  wished  to  buy  one  hen. 
She  went  to  the  coop  and  bought  the  hen.  She  paid  fifteen  cents 
for  it.  Then  she  carried  them  from  the  market  into  the  cottage. 
She  put  them  on  a  table  and  went  into  the  yard  and  cut  the  head 
of  the  hen  off  with  an  axe.  She  picked  it  with  her  hands  and 
cleancil  it  and  cooked  it  and  children  and  she  ate  it  for  dinner. 
Then  the  children  came  from  it  to  the  yard  and  played.  The 
Tora:in  cleaned  the  dishes  and  wiped  them  on  a  clean  towtd,  and 
put  them  intu  a  closet.  She  swept  the  dirty  floor  with  a  broom. 
Then  she  sat  down  on  a  chair  and  sewed  tlie  new  frocks  for  her 
daughters. 

JAMES. 

In  the  Institution  fourteen  months. 


A  STORY. 

One  iLiv  last  suiiinicr  an  Imliaii  took  liisc:uioc  on  liis  slionldcr 
ami  i.MvriL'd  it  to  tlie  river.  He  «:ot  into  tlie  canoe  and  paddled 
the  caimc  alon;r  04i  the  river.  By  and  by  he  saw  a  black  bear 
swhinuiiirr  near  the  canoe.  The  Indian  had  no  irnn  to  shoot  the 
^"'^r.  lie  was  very  afraid  that  it  would  kill  him.  Tlie  bear 
swum  to  the  canoe  and  cliin])ed  in  tlie  canoe.  The  Indian 
instantly  jumped  out  of  the  canoe  into  the  river  and  swam  around 
ihi-  canoe.  IW  and  by  the  bear  was  very  hunm'v.  He  wished 
to  eat  some  meat  of  tlie  Indian.  The  bear  jumped  out  of  the 
fanoi-  into  the  river  and  swam  towards  the  Indian.  The  Indian 
iii>t:iiiily  swam  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  canoe,  lie  jumped  m 
thecaiine  and  ))addled  as  fa-^t  as  he  could  away  ind  .  .ilV.  The 
Iii'lian  paddled  to  the  wood  near  the  river.  He  juini»ed  out  of 
the  cauoe  and  drew  it  on  the  ground.     He  put  it  on  his  shoulder 
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and  carric'l  it  to  his  wigwam  ami  put  it  on  tlie  ground  near  his 
wigwam,  lie  went  into  the  wigwam  and  took  his  gun  on  his 
sliouldor  and  went  to  the  river.  lie  sought  the  bear  and  saw 
the  black  bear  near  the  river.  The  Indian  was  very  glad, 
lie  approached  the  bear  and  sliot  at  it  and  killed  it.  Ho  carried 
the  dead  bear  to  the  wigwam.  The  Intlian  skinned  the  bear, 
ana  he  and  his  family  ate  the  meat  of  tlio  bear. 

FRANK. 

Fourteen.     In  tbc  In^-titutiun  fourteen  months. 
Ll)^t  hcjirinir  vouiij;. 


ALICE. 

TliL-re  was  a  'Avl  whose  name  was  Alice.  She  was  vcrv  beau- 
tiful.  She  had  pretty  curly  huir.  She  had  two  sisters.  She 
was  more  beautiful  than  her  two  sisters.  She  loved  to  think  of 
God  but  the  sisters  were  wicked  and  bad.  Tliov  envied  her 
because  slio  was  vcrv  beautiful.     Thev  sometimes  talked  about 

tr'  . 

her  and  thev  hated  her,  but  she  did  not  mind  it.  She  often  ad- 
vised  them  but  they  despised  the  instruct  ion  of  her.  She  wa? 
kind  to  them  often.  Tliey  were  cross  to  her  but  she  smiled  to 
them  and  thev  felt  mortified.  Thev  were  sorrv.  Thev  asked 
her  "please  to  fori^ivc  us?"  Alice  said,  ves!  Thev  kissed  her. 
They  were  very  happy  together.  Alice  wanteil  to  give  two  pi-esents 
to  them.  One  dav  she  went  into  the  ])ook store.  Slie  looked  at  snme 
pretty  Dibles.  She  liked  the  ]>iblcs.  She  bopght  two  and  carried 
them  home.  Next  morning  her  sisters  slej)t  sound.  The  sun 
shone.  She  took  the  Bibh's  and  put  them  on  the  table  near  the 
girls  sleeping  sound.  She  wrote  the  si.-ters'  names  in  the  Dibles. 
The  covers  were  gay  with  g<»ld.  She  v»ent  away.  15y  and  by 
the  girls  v,'oke  and  gnt  up.  'i'hey  sjiicvl  the  I>ibk'S  reflecting  the 
sun.  Tlu'V  jumped  and  rail  to  the  table.  Tl^ey  tuok  the  llibles 
and  examined  them.  They  saw  their  names  in  the  l>iblcs. 
They  were  very  glad,     Tiiey  ran  and  showed  the  Bibles  to  their 
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mother.    She  asked  them  who  gave  the  Bibles  to  tlicni.     They 

said  thpy  did  not  know,  some  one  gave  them  to  the  girls.     Alice 

heard  what  they  said.     She  smiled  to  them.     They  8uspcct3d 

her  to  give  the  Bibles  to  them.     They  8aid  to  their  mother  that 

they  suspected  Alice  gave  them  to  the  girls  because  she  smiled 

to  them.     The  mother  said,  *'Alice,  did  j'ou  give  the  Bibles  to 

them?"    Alice  said  yes.     The  mother  was  surprised  and  glad. 

They  were  very  glad  and  thanked  her  for  her  kindness.     Tliey 

pot  their  Bibles  upon  the   table  in   tlio  parlor.     They  walked 

with  Alice  together.     Tliey  sat  down  upon  the  nice  grass  under 

the  trees.     They  were  pleased.     Alice  looked  at  the  .sky.     She 

WW  a  beautiful  angel  coming  to  her  from  heaven.     She  feared. 

The  angel  said  to  her,  "  Do  not  foar/'     She  was  very  happy  to 

see  the  angel.     She  told  her  sisters  she  saw  the  angel.     The 

girls  did  not  see  the  angel.     They  laughed  and  made  light  of  it. 

Iler  face  lighted  up  to  the  angel.     She   died.     The  angel  took 

her  soul  to  heaven.     The  girls  saw  her  die.     They  were  sorry 

and  they  carried  the  corpse  home.     They  showed  the  corpse  to 

their  mother.     She  was  very  sorry  and  wept.     They  thought 

Alice  was  kind  to  them.     They  loved  her  very  much.     They 

read  the  Bibles  and  they  became  pious. 

EIJZA. 

Fourteen,     Throe  yonrs  in  the  Institution. 
Lust  hearing  young. 


THE  PET  RABBIT. 

Formerly  there  was  a  girl  whose  name  was  L.  She  loved  a 
rabbit.  She  wiijhed  to  buy  a  new  rabbit.  She  ai>ked  her  aunt 
for  the  rabbit.  Her  aunt  answered,  yes.  Siie  was  very  glad 
One  day  her  aunt  called  her  niece.  She  ran  to  her.  Her  aunt 
*aid  to  her,  "you  put  on  your  bonnet.*'  Her  aunt  and  she 
talked  along  the  road.  Tliey  saw  some  rabbits  in  the  field. 
They  went  to  a  rich  farmer's  house.  The  farmer  told  her  that 
she  might  choose  any  rabbit.     She  chose  a  very  white  rabbit. 
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Her  aunt  took  her  money  purse  out  of  her  pocket.     She  gave 

some  money  to  him.     lie  would  not  take  it.     She  asked  him 

*'  why  do  you  not  receive  tlic  money  ?"     He  answered  that  he 

pitied  the  girl.     He  gave  it  to  her.     The  girl  thanked  him. 

She  WiiH  very  glad  to  get  the  rabbit.     Her  aunt  and  she  carried 

the  rabbit  home.     She  fed  the  rabbit  every  day.     She  loved  the 

rabbit  very  much.     She  often  played  with  the  pet  rabbit  in  a 

large  garden.     Her  aunt  was  much  pleased  to  see  her  niece  play 

with  her  pet  rabbit.     She  loved  her  aunt.     She  asked  her  aunt 

for  a  red,  narrow  ribbon.     She  gave  it  to  her.     She  went  to  the 

pet  rabbit  and  tied  it  on  the  ral)bit*s  neck.     She  played  with 

her  pet  rabbit  in  the  large  garden  every  day.     She  wjis  a  very 

cheerful  girl. 

Would  you  like  to  see  the  girl  ? 

JULIA. 

Fifteen.     Three  years  in  the  Institution. 
Hearing  lost  young. 


PNEUMATICS  AND  AIR-PUMP. 

The  air  is  of  great  importance  to  all  living  creatures.  We 
broatlie  the  air  into  our  lungs  at  all  times.  Without  air  all  living 
thinirs  die  at  once.  It  carries  the  sounds  into  the  ears  of  the 
persons  who  hear  distinctly.  Fire  would  not  burn  without  air. 
The  atmosphere  whicli  is  about  4o  miles  high,  surrounds  the 
earth.  The  air  wafts  the  clouds  which  move  rapidly.  The 
pressure  of  the  air  is  fifteen  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  Light- 
ning and  rain  purify  the  air  in  order  that  we  may  breathe  the 
fresh  air.  The  air  also  dries  the  mud  and  dries  the  wet  clothes 
whicli  arc  hung  on  the  clothes-line.  The  air  which  is  in  motion 
is  calb.'d  the  wind.  It  propels  the  vessels  on  the  ocean  from  one 
place  to  another.  The  air  is  invisible,  moveable,  heavy,  easily 
light.  These  are  called  the  properties  of  air.  The  air-pump  is 
an  instrument  which  is  used  for  pumping  the  air  out  of  a  glass 
vessel  which  is  called  a  receiver.  After  the  air  is  exhausted  from 
the  receiver,  there  is  a  space  in  it  which  is  called  a  vacuum. 
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The  glass  vessel  is  closed  at  the  top  and  open  at  the  bottom  and 
Btands  on  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  >vhich  is  called  the  plate  of 
the  air-pump.  Tlie  plate  has  an  aperture  which  communicates 
through  it,  between  the  inside  of  the  receiver,  and  the  barrel  of 
the  air-pump.  A  piston  is  drawn  up  and  down  and  exhausts  the 
wr  out  of  the  receiver.  The  air  is  let  in.  It  goes  through  the 
barrel  of  the  air-pump  and  runs  into  the  inside  of  the  receiver 
through  the  orifice  of  the  plate.  AVhen  the  receiver  which  is 
open  at  the  bottom  and  closed  at  the  top,  is  full  of  air,  it  is  put 
on  the  plate  of  the  air-pump.  After  the  air-pump  has  exhausted 
the  air,  the  receiver  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  plate  of  the  air- 
pump  because  the  air  presses  it  in  every  direction.  If  we  stop 
the  air  from  going  into  our  noses  and  mouths,  we  will  expire  of 
course.  If  the  air  is  shut  out  of  the  room  where  we  are,  we  will 
die  at  once. 

A  tumbler  is  open  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  is  put  on  a  plate  of 
the  air-pump.  Then  the  ground-glass-plate  is  put  on  the  top 
of  the  tumbler.  After  the  air  is  pumped  out  of  the  tumbler,  the 
glass  cannot  be  taken  from  the  tumbler,  because  the  air  presses 
it  with  force. 

After  the  air  goes  into  the  tumbler,  the  ground-glass-plate  can 
he  taken  from  the  tumbler  which  is  full  of  air.  Ou  one  occasion 
a  mouse  was  caught,  and  put  into  a  receiver.  The  mouse  stag- 
gered and  struggled  for  a  few  seconds  and  expired,  after  tlie  air 
was  out  of  the  receiver. 

The  air-pump  was  first  invented  by  Otto  Gucricke  in  the  year 
1654.  He  lived  in  Magdeburg  in  Germany.  He  also  invented 
the  magdeburg  hemispheres.  They  are  made  of  brass  and  aro 
hollow  and  round.  They  are  put  on  the  plate  of  the  air-pump 
^ich  pumps  the  air  out  of  them.  After  the  air  is  out  of  them, 
they  cannot  be  pulled  apart  because  the  air  presses  them  with 
great  force.  Mr.  Gucricke  had  several  large  magdeburg  hemis- 
pheres. He  exhausted  the  air  out  of  them  by  the  agency  of  the 
Mr-pump.  Twelve  horses  drew  each  chain  attached  to  them  and 
tried  to  pull  them  apart,  but  they  could  not  do  it. 

Urn     X   •     X. 

Eighteen.     In  the  Institution  about  six  years. 
Hearing  lost  at  ten  months. 
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SXOW. 

Snow  IS  the  drops  of  rain  wliidi  freeze  when  in  the  heavens 
ami  then  fall  in  heantiful  flikcs  to  the  earth  soon  covering  it  all 
over  like  a  white  sheet.  It  is  very  white  aTi«l  very  pure  and 
when  we  look  at  it  when  the  sun  sliines,  it  hurts  our  eyes.  Littlo 
bovs  are  very  fon^l  of  it  n.nd  when  it  hc;:ins  to  fall  tliev  dance 
and  jump  for  joy,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  eovered,  they  get 
their  sleds  and  run  out  aiid  soon  the  air  is  filled  with  their  shouts 
and  laughter,  and  the  snow-halls  which  they  make,  are  seen  flying 
in  all  directions  whioh  look  like  so  mnny  flying-halls;  and  they 
seem  as  if  they  would  never  he  tired  of  the  sport.  They  also 
amuse  themselves  hy  thro  win  or  themselves  in  the  snow  to  make 
their  images;  and  make  images  of  men  and  animals  and  I  have 
heard  some  make  hnages  of  ghosts  to  frighten  penple  at  night, 
hut  this  is  wroniT,  for  wu  should  never  trv  to  fri;:htcn  or  do  mis- 
chief  to  any  one  even  for  sport.  G  rown  people  also  take  plejusure 
in  the  snow  and  have  a  wyy  men  v  time  in  slei^'h-ridinL:,  and 
snow-ballinf'  each  other,  and  thev  soinelinirs  fret  severe  blows 
from  the  halls.  It  is  a  most  beauliful  and  sublime  si^jht  on  a 
cold  bright  day,  to  see  the  houses,  trees  and  everything  around 
white.  The  trees  are  the  most  beautiful  with  their  branches 
sticking  out  in  every  direction  with  a  cover  of  white  and  chrystals 
hanging  on  them  ;  and  on  a  clear  night  when  the  silvery  moon 
throws  her  brightness  down  upon  the  earth,  the  scenery  is  still 
more  beautiful  and  lovely  and  we  are  filled  with  admiration. 
Snow  is  the  emblem  of  purity.  The  angels  in  heaven  are  all  pure 
and  shining  spirits  and  arc  clad  all  in  white,  and  beautiful  songs 
arc  then  heard  falling  from  their  lips  like  the  flakes  of  snow  from 
heaven  to  the  earth  and  make  their  glorious  abode  ring  with  such 
sweet  and  melodious  music  as  no  human  being  on  earth  can 
boast  of  having  heard.  Their  faces  are  always  lit  up  with  bright 
smiles.  If  we  wish  to  become  pure  like  the  angels  we  must  try 
and  imitate  them  while  we  arc  yet  here  upon  the  earth  ;  not  by 
quarreling,  fighting  or  calling  each  other  names,  or  stealing  and 
telling  lies  and  doing  other  wicked  things ;  but  by  kind  wordS| 
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and  bj  meeting  onr  friends  and  enemies  and  helping  them,  when- 
em  they  stand  in  need  of  us.  If  we  do  so,  then  we  will  be  fit 
fiir  angels  when  we  go  to  that  glorious  region  above  where  no 
NiTOWs  shall  ever  come,  and  where  we  shall  no  more  say  '^  I  am 
Bck,  I  am  tired  or  I  am  hungry*'  but  all  shall  bo  happy  and 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  the  Great  King,  who  has  been  so  very 
kind  to  us,  and  helped  to  prepare  us  for  such  a  glorious  kingdom 
bf  giving  08  his  salvation.  There,  nothing  will  be  around  us, 
hit  enow-white  purity. 

MARY. 

Nineteen.     In  the  Institution  fire  and  a  half  yean. 
Lost  hetring  young. 


HEAVEN. 

Heaven  is  the  resting  place  of  those  who  labor  for  Christ's 
lake,  or  the  place  where  the  christians  go  after  death  to  receive 
their  reward.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  place,  where  there  is  no 
distress,  trouble,  sickness,  &c.,  and  where  there  is  eternal  life 
and  happinesfi^,  but  we  do  not  know  wliere  it  is.  However  we 
are  prone  to  sny  that  it  is  up  above  our  heads,  altbougli  we  know 
that  the  earth  has  no  real  ups  and  downs  and  that,  that  vast 
blue  vault  above  onr  heads  is  nothing  but  space  which  is  filled 
^ith  numberless  other  world.s,  probably  inhabited  by  rational 
beings  like  us.  l>iit  the  Bible  ?ays  there  is  such  a  place,  and 
80  ve  believe  that  uhcn  wc  die,  if  wo  arc  good,  \\v.  will  find  it. 
In  the  Bible  it  is  represented  as  a  kingdom  over  wliich  God,  who 
is  all  wise  and  just  and  merciful  reigns  and  diffuses  love  every- 
where and  around  whom  tho  angels  gather  to  sing  songs  of 
praise  to  Ilim.  Evorything  there  is  pure  and  holy,  antl  nobody 
can  enter  it  unless  he  is  made  holy  by  the  grace  of  God. 

In  that  beautiful  realm,  thcro  dwoll  Abraham,  King  David, 
Paul,  and  the  apostles  of  Christ,  and  all  the  good  people  that 
lived  in  this  world  and  those  who  lived  in  the  other  world. 
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Everything  is  perfect  and  in  kannony  and  the  angels  live  in 
peace  and  love.  How  different  this  world  is,  from  that  Paradise ! 
Here  are  troubles,  quarrels,  ambition  &c.,  and  here  are  many 
people  *at  the  present  moment  suffering  the  calamities  and  mis- 
fortimes  of  this  world,  but  in  heaven  they  will  encounter  no  sooh 
things,  and  if  we  wish  to  be  exempt  from  them,  we  must  prepare 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  repent  of  our  sins  and  pray  to  Ood 
to  make  us  holy,  and  then  we  can  enter  it,  but  if  we  die  while 
our  hearts  are  unprepared,  there  will  be  no  possibility,  that  we 
can  get  admittance  to  it,  for  the  Bible  says  that  no  sinner  can 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  unless  he  is  made  holy  by  the  Grace 
of  God,  and  so  it  seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  get  admission  to 
it.  God  has  promised  to  let  everybody  who  loves  him  partake  of 
the  happiness  of  heaven,  even  the  meanest  beggar  if  he  really 
loves  him,  but  we  arc  naturally  bad  and  are  apt  to  love  the  sins 
of  the  world  and  stray  from  him,  but  we  should  endeavor  to 
Jrive  all  evil  feelings  from  our  hearts,  and  pray  for  strength  to 
resist  temptation.  This  should  be  done  now,  while  we  are  young, 
for  we  do  not  know  when  God  will  call  us  from  this  world.  We 
may  die  tomorrow.  If  wo  neglect  to  reform  our  hearts  now 
while  we  are  young  and  our  hearts  soft  and  flexible,  it  will  be 
too  difiicult  for  us  to  abandon  our  sins  when  we  become  old,  and 
then  we  may  die  unprepared  to  meet  the  Almighty  Judge. 

ANNIE. 

Nineteen.     In  the  Institution  six  years  &nd  three  months. 

Lost  henring  young. 


The  following  lines  are  very  curious,  from  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  composed  by  a  mute  who  had  never  had  any  per- 
ception of  sound.  His  knowledge  of  rythm,  the  division  of  words 
into  syllables,  and  the  principles  of  poetic  construction,  had  to  be 
acquired  hj  diligent  study,  under  difficulties  which  would  at  first 
sight  appear  not  only  discouraging  but  insurmountable. 
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There  have  been  several  beautiful  poetic  effusions  written  by 
nates  who  once  possessed  the  faculty  of  hearing  and  the  use  of 
qMch.  These  efforts,  however,  are  extraordinary,  and  reflect 
pMt  credit  on  the  industry,  perseverance,  taste  and  feeling  of 
tkor  authors. 

The  lines  below  are  still  more  extraordinary,  as  they  are  the' 
prodaction  of  one  whose  knowledge  of  language  was  obtained 
dmmgh  the  eye  alone,  by  laborious  and  long  continued  effort. 


A  SCENE  ON  THE  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND. 

BT  J.    CAELIX,    A    BOBlf    SiVTIt. 

• 

Majestic,  cooacious  of  his  dazzling  glory, 

Measoreleas,  came  down  the  king  of  day, 

Once  more  he  silent  gazed  at  the  calm  Sound 

Its  verdant  shores,  its  sullen  rocky  isles, 

The  straggling  hamlets,  hills  with  forests  grand, 

At  length  the  vast  orb  sank.     II is  rays  of  gold, 

Streaming  voluptuous,  tired  the  glowing  West 

With  splendors  wliicli  :i  Claude  would  fain  transfer 

To  his  blank  canvas,  or  a  Thouif)son  nipt. 

Would  feebly  in  his  vcrsi*  immortalizo ; 

Then  with  the  gi-andeur  of  a  mighty  strcnin 

Retiring  from  its  tide,  tho.se  solar  beams 

Kvanished,  and  the  horizon's  glow 

Recediifg  died  away.     Came  sombre  ui^ht 

In  steps  gigantic  far  oV*r  nature  fair; 

Then  scintilhtnt  the  ustrcil  gi'ins  of  ]Iea\oii 

Appeared  to  sing  the  poesy  of  light, 

WTiilc  here,  in  cnlm  repose,  all  nature  heemed 

To  live  in  the  umbrageous  land  of  dreams. 

But  lo,  far  in  the  P^ast  shot  up  a  light 

Mysterious,  semblant  to  a  distant  fire 

That  stalks  in  silence  throuirh  the  glowing  woods 
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Far  high  it  mounted,  it  dilated  wide, 
Effasing  'thwart  the  oriental  sky 
Its  deep  carnation — how  sublime  the  scene ! 
As  slowly,  and  in  awful  grandeur,  rolled 
Above  the  hills  a  huge,  blood-visagcd  sphere 
0  !  was  it  not  some  genius  bodiless 
Of  war  malefic  from  the  chaos  'neath 
As  ominous  of  strife  and  carnage  dread "! 
Higher  and  Iiighcr  soared  that  gory  head 
Unchecked,  nay,  in  its  progress  undisturbed, 
Through  the  vast  myriuds  of  ethereal  lamps 
Pendant  in  the  deep  azure  arch  serene ; 
Lo  !  gradually  its  sanguine  aspect  changed 
To  burnished  gold,  anon  again  from  gold 
To  silver  pure  which  on  the  placid  ^und 
Shed  its  soft  rays,  inviting  to  the  dance 
The  Nereids  fair  and  the  weed-kirtled  Tritons : 
All  here  and  there,  with  fealty  inspired, 
Joined  to  exclaim,  while  basking  in  the  light, 
0 !  'tis  herself,  our  beauteous  Queen  of  night ! 
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REPORT. 


Td  the  Souita  and  Hooae  of  RepresentatiTva  of  the  Commonwealtli  of  P«iiii* 
^Iftnia,  tad  to  the  Contribaton  to  the  PennsylTftnU  Institation  for  the  Deftf 
tad  Dumb. 

Upwards  of  a  century  ago  it  was  conclusively  shown 
in  Germany,  by  the  philanthropic  Heinicke,  and  by  the 
benevolent  De  TEpee,  in  France/  that  the  deaf  mute 
ooald  be  successfully  instructed,  and  in  some  instances 
highly  educated.    Indeed,  efforts  had  been  made  to  im* 
part  instruction  to  the  mute  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  by  Agricola  of  Heidelberg.     He  was 
followed  by  Pedro  de  Ponce  in  1570,  John  Bonet  in 
1620,  by  Holder  and  Wallis,  and  Van  Helmont,  about 
1659,  by  Amman  in  1691,  and  by  Kerger  in  1704.     But 
it  was  not  until  1743  that  Pereira  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  educating  the  deaf  mute.     Heinicke 
and  De  TEpee  devoted  all  their  energies  to  form  a  regu- 
lar plan,  and  after  years  of  assiduous  application,  each 
produced  a  system;  and  thus,  about  the  year  1755,  the 
two  systems,  one  of  Germany,  the  other  of  France,  were 
established.    After  having,  with  pious  zeal,  devoted  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  De  I'Epee  died  in  1789,  aged  77.    His 
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mantle  fell  upon  his  illustxious  pupil,  Sicard.    By  him 
the  system  of  De  I'Epee  was  greatly  improved.     During 
his  long  and  checkered  life,  amid  perils  and  misfortunes, 
his  great  object^  the  cause  of  the  deaf  mute,  was  kept 
steadily  in  view.    He  lived  to  witness  the  success  of  his 
labors,  and  departed  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1822.    The  efforts  of  Heinicke,  De 
I'Epee,  and  Sicard,  had  aroused  public  attention  in  Eu« 
rope,  and  schools  were  established  in  different  places. 
In  America,  however,  little  was  attempted  until  1816; 
then  Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogswell,  and  a  number  of  other 
philanthropic  gentlemen,  took  measures  to  found  an 
Asylum  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  engaged  the  Bev. 
Thomas  H.  GauUadet  to  proceed  to  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  imparting 
instruction  to  the  deaf  mute.    After  having  spent  bobob 
time  in  Great  Britain,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
M.  Sicard  in  London.     He  fully  sympathized  with  Mr. 
GauUadet,  and  ^^not  willingly  alone,  but  gladly"  undei^ 
took  to  be  his  teacher.  Under  such  an  instructor,  the  pro> 
gress  of  GauUadet  was  so  rapid  that  he  was  enabled  to 
return  to  Hartford  in  1817,  and  shortly  after  the  Con- 
necticut Asylum,  now  known  as  the  American  Asylum, 
was  opened  under  the  most  £a.vorable  auspices,  and  its 
success  has  fuUy  equaled  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  friends.    It  was  not  long  before  other  schools  were 
opened.    The  New  York  Institution  was  chartered  in 
1817;  the  Pennsylvania  in  1821.    Since  that  period, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  IlUnois,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  other 
States,  have  each  founded  sinular  schools  &r  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Having  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the  general  oquim 


idopted  for  the  education  of  this  interesting  portion  of 
the  human  family,  we  will  proceed  to  give  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  our  own  Institution.  On  the  12th  of 
April,  1820,  a  number  of  gentlemen  met  at  the  hall  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  establishing  an  Institution  for  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  At  this  meeting,  at  which  the 
late  venerable  Bishop  White  presided,  Roberts  Vaux  sub- 
mitted a  plan  for  organizing  such  an  Institution.  The 
pbn,  after  having  been  read,  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Roberts  Vaux,  Horace  Binney,  N.  Chap- 
man, W.  J.  Duane,  James  N.  Barker,  Clement  C.  Bid- 
die  and  John  Bacon.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1820,  the 
committee  reported,  and  a  constitution  was  adopted.  On 
the  26th  of  the  same  month  the  first  election  took  place. 
The  Board  of  Directors  took  prompt  and  efiScient  mear 
sures  to  carry  out  the  design  for  which  the  Institution 
was  established.  On  the '  sixth  of  the  following  month 
an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  was  adopt- 
ed, and  David  G.  Seixas  was  engaged  as  the  teacher."^ 

In  the  same  month,  a  house  in  Market  street,  west  of 
Broad  street,  was  rented  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institu- 
tion. In  November  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  was 
adopted,  and  on  the  8th  of  February,  1821,  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  of  Incorporation.  In  the  month  of 
September  the  school  was  removed  to  the  S.  E.  corner 
of  Eleventh  and  Market  Streets. 

In  1824  a  site  was  purchased  at  the  N.  W.  corner 
of  Pine  and  Broad  streets,  and  an  edifice,  consisting  of  a 
centre,  or  main  building,  fifty  feet  front,  and  two  wings, 

*  Mr.  SeizM  bftd  preTiooslj  collected  a  namber  of  mates,  and  supported  and 
taog^l  ttem  ftv  wnne  time,  at  bis  own  expense. 
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each  twenty^five  feet  fronts  facing  on  Broad  atreet^  wai 
commenced  and  finished  the  following  year,  when  tfa( 
pupils  were  removed  to  it  In  1828  an  additional  lo^ 
was  purchased  west  of  their  other  ground,  and  a  schoo 
house  was  erected  thereon.  Considerahle  additiona  wen 
made  to  the  buildings  in  1839,  and  in  1862  two  wings 
being  each  fifty  feet  fix)nt,  by  twenty-four  feet  in  depth 
and  parallel  with  the  centre  building,  were  added.  1i 
the  whole  establishment,  two  hundred  pupils  can  be  com 
fortaUy  accommodated.  The  lot  of  ground  iis  two  him 
dred  feet  front  on  Broad  street,  extending  firom  Asylun 
street  to  Pine  street,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety 
six  feet  deep,  extending  from  Broad  street  to  Fifteentl 
street. 

On  the  third  day  of  Nov.,  1821,  the  connection  betwea 
Mr.  Seixas  and  the  Institution  was  dissolved,  and  with  th< 
approbation  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Asylum 
Laurent  Clerc,  a  distinguished  pupil  of  Sicard,  who  hac 
accompanied  Mr.  Gallaudet  firom  France,  and  who  wai 
then  engaged  in  the  School  at  Hartford,  consented  to  tak< 
charge  for  a  short  time  of  our  Institution.  He  entered 
on  his  duties  on  the  3d  of  November.  Mr.  Clerc  con 
tinned  his  valuable  services  to  the  Institution  until  the 
following  May,  when  he  resumed  his  duties  at  the  Ameii 
can  Asylum,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lewis  Weld 
the  first  assistant  of  that  Institution.  Mr.  Weld  poe- 
sessed  rare  qualifications  for  the  important  situation  hi 
was  called  to  fill,  and  continued  to  discharge  his  arduoui 
duties  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Directors, 
and  advantageous  to  the  pupils,  until  October,  1880. 
when,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Asylum,  he  accepted  the  situation  of 
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ptl,  vicant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  The 
km  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Weld  naturally  caused  no 
little  anxiety  to  the  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tation,  as  it  could  hardly  be  hoped  soon  to  meet  with  one 
as  eminently  suited  for  the  station  of  PrincipaL  Tet  they 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  within  their  own  walls  a  gen- 
tleman, (Mr.  Abm.  B.  Hutton),  worthy  to  succeed  Mr. 
Weld.  In  Mr.  Hutton  are  combined  versatility  of  tal- 
ent, untiring  patience,  unceasing  industry,  and  constant 
attention,  with  deep  piety.  From  the  time  he  became 
the  Principal,  he  seems  to  have  considered  the  success 
of  the  Institution  the  great  object  of  his  life,  the  great 
end  of  his  e£forts.  In  the  performance  of  his  arduous 
labors  he  has  been  cheered  by  an  approving  conscience, 
and  by  the  cordial  support  of  the  Directors ;  and  he  will 
receive  the  blessings  of  many  grateful  pupils  over  whom 
be  has  watched  with  paternal  solicitude,  whose  minds 
he  has  enlightened,  whose  characters  he  has  formed,  and 
whom  he  has  prepared  for  lives  of  usefulness  and  respect- 
ability. 

May  these  noble  institutions  extend  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  whole  land, — for  in  them, 
and  in  them  dlonef  can  the  deaf  mutes  be  properly  in- 
structed. 

It  is,  indeed,  delightful  to  contemplate  how  much  has 
been  done  within  the  last  century,  to  aiAeliorate  their 
condition ;  if  they  are  still  deprived  of  speech  and  hear- 
ing, their  loss  is  sensibly  diminished.  By  education 
their  minds  are  enlightened,  their  faculties  developed, 
they  become  cheerful  and  companionable,  enter  upon 
life  with  hope,  and  become  useful  and  contented.  It  is 
true  that  they  cannot  escape  from  the  cares  and  the  sor- 
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rows  of  humanity^ — ^but  they  have  been  taught  to  look 
for  comfort  and  consolation  from  on  high,  and  to  tnut 
that,  through  their  Redeemer's  love,  they  may  be  re* 
ceived  at  last  into  the  mansions  of  bliss. 

About  one-half  of  the  pupils  received  into  our  institu- 
tion were  bom  dea^  and  the  other  half  lost  their  hear- 
ing from  accident  or  disease.  Those  diseases  which 
are  most  destructive  of  this  faculty,  are  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  and  whooping-cough.  The  cause  of  the  loss  of 
hearing  in  those  bom  deaf  has  not  been  ascertained,  but 
where  more  than  one  member  of  a  family  has  been  bo 
affected,  the  loss  has  been  congenital. 

So  far  as  our  observations  extend,  the  issue  of  deaf 
mutes  do  not  exhibit  a  greater  proportion  of  deaf  than 
the  issue  of  other  persons. 

Owing  to  the  wise  liberality  of  the  legislature,  our 
£a.mily  has  been  considerably  augmented  and  our  ex- 
penses increased.  On  the  first  of  January  last,  the 
number  of  pupils  was  155,  viz:  eighty-three  boys  and 
seventy-two  girls.  During  the  year  sixty-three  were 
admitted, — viz :  thirty-six  boys  and  twenty-seven  girls; 
and  forty-five  were  discharged, — viz:  twentj^-six  boys 
and  nineteen  girls.  There  remained,  on  the  31st  ult., 
173, — viz:  ninety-three  boys  and  eighty  girls. 

Of  Om  numherj 

126  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
13  "  «  "  Maryland. 

9  "  «  «  New  Jersey. 

4  «  "  «  Delaware. 

21  "  "  Institution  or  their  friends. 

178 
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Thim  mpparted  hy  Bmnsylvaniay  are  from  {hefdOowmg 


AdamSy   . 
Allegheny, 
Beaver,   . 
Berks,     . 
Blair, .     . 
Bradford, 
Batler, 
Carbon,  • 
Chester,  . 
Clarion,  • 
Columbia, 
Cumberland 
Dauphin, 
Delaware, 
Erie^  •     . 
Fayette,  . 
Franklin, 
Greene,  . 
Huntingdon 
Lancaster, 
Lebanon, 


Oounties,  viz: 

.    1  Lehigh,   . 

.    T  Luzerne, . 

.     1  Lycoming, 

.    6  McKean, 

.    2  Mercer,  . 

.     5  Mifflin,    . 

1  Montour, 

4  Northumberland, 
.    4  Northampton, 
.     1  Philadelphia, 

1  Perry,     .     • 
6  Schuylkill,  . 

5  Sullivan,.     . 

2  Susquehanna, 
.    3  Tioga,     .     . 
.     3  Warren,  .     . 

3  Wayne,  .     . 
1  Westmoreland, 
1  Wyoming,    . 

.     7  York,.     .     . 

.     2 

Total, 


3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
3 
21 
2 
2 
2 
2 


126 


Those  supported  hy  the  Stale  of  Maryland  are  from  tJie 

following  Counties: 

Baltimore,    ....     7        Prince  George,      .     .  1 

Carroll, 1         Queen  Anne,    ...  1 

Frederick,    ....     1         Somerset,     ....  1 

Harford, 1  — 

Total,  13 
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Those  mpported  by  {he  State  of  New  Jersey  carefirom  (he 

fdUowing  CounHee: 

Atlantic,      .    •    •    •    1        Gloucester,  •    •    •    .    1 

Burlington, ....    3        Mercer, 1 

CSamden, 1        Ocean, 1 

Cumberland,     ...    1  - 

Total,  9 

Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Detatoare  are  from  the 

foUowing  Counties: 

Eent^ 1        Sussex, 2 

New  Castle,     •    •    .     1  - 

Total,  4 

Of  those  supported  by  (heir  friends  or  by  the  Institution, 

There  are    2  from  Maryland. 
u       it     1    u     jf^^  Jersey. 

"        «     1    "     Virginia. 

"       "  17    "     Pennsylvania. 

Total,        21 
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Of  (he  sixty4kree  jpupiU  admitted  in  1866^ 

27  were  bom  deaf.    The  remainder  loet  their  hearing 
from  different  causes  and  at  various  ages. 


1  by  scarlet  fever, 

at  9  years  old. 

1                 ^^ 

5         ^ 

1                 '^ 

6         ^^  and  3  months. 

1                 ^^ 

between  2  and  3  years  old. 

1                 ^ 

at  4  years  old. 

2                 '^ 

5         " 

1                 ^* 

4  years  and  6  months. 

1                 ^' 

between  3  and  4  years  old. 

1                 '^ 

at  1  year  and  6  months. 

1                 ^^ 

7  years. 

1                 *^ 

4     « 

1        measles, 

9  months  old. 

1                 ^' 

4            « 

1                 '* 

3  years  old. 

1        brain  fever, 

3      ^^    and  2  months. 

1                 ** 

2      «    and  6       " 

2                 ^' 

2      " 

1        mumps, 

6      "     and  9        " 

1        cold. 

2      «     and  2        '' 

1                  *' 

3      " 

1      gathering  in  the  head, 

1  year  old. 

1      scrofula  in  the  head, 

3  weeks  old. 

1       dropsy  of  the  brain, 

8  months  old. 

1      sickness. 

2  years. 

1            ** 

1  year. 

54 


63 


U 


54        broHght  forward. 


sickness. 

10  months 

u 

1  year  and    7    " 

convulsions^ 

4     « 

a 

3  years  of  age. 

"      caused  by 

a  fall, 

3     w      « 

a  fall  quite  young. 

Hear- 

ing  gone, 

8      ''    of  age. 

1 

cause  unknown, 

2      «        " 

2 

u 

1  year  old. 

Owing  to  the  increased  number  of  pupils,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  employ  an  additional  teacher,  and  Mr.  Harvey 
W.  Milligan  was  engaged  as  an  assistant  in  July  last. 
He  bids  fair  to  become  a  useful  officer. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  nine  classes.  Each  class 
is  under  a  competent  instructor.  About  five  hours  are 
passed  in  the  school-rooms  daily.  The  greater  part  of 
the  male  pupils  are  occupied  three  hours  in  the  work- 
shops,  where  they  are  taught  taUoringor  shoemaking,  and 
the  females  the  ordinary  household  duties.  Ample  time 
is  allowed  for  recreation  and  exercise  in  the  open  air 
and  play-room. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  inculcate  the  principles 
of  virtue  and  religion.  While  the  intellect  is  enlightened 
the  heart  is  cultivated.  A  portion  of  each  day  is  occu- 
pied in  religious  exercises,  and  the  pupils  attend  divine 
service  in  the  Lecture-room  every  Sunday  momuig  and 
afternoon. 
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It  would  be  desirable;  if  the  means  could  be  provided, 
to  allow  the  Directors  to  extend  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  certain  cases  to  seven  years;  and  the  hope  is 
entertained  that  when  the  finances  of  the  Common- 
wealth will  warrant  such  a  measure,  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  age  at  which  children  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Institution  on  the  State  foundation  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  years.  As  a  general  rule,  twelve  would  be  a 
better  age  than  ten,  to  send  the  child  frmn  home,  more 
especially  if  care  should  be  taken  to  give  some  ele- 
mentary instruction,  of  which  any  intelligent  parent  is 
capable.  The  manual  alphabet  can  be  easily  procured, 
and  the  little  mute  could,  without  much  diflSculty,  be 
taught  it.  He  could  then  be  instructed  in  spelling 
simple  words  at  first,  afterwards  those  that  are  more 
diflicult.  Then  let  him  learn  signs  for  familiar  objects. 
Teach  him  to  make  letters,  to  join  them  into  syllables 
and  words,  &c.  But  children  whom  it  is  intended  to 
send  to  the  Institution,  should  not  be  detained  from  it 
after  they  attain  the  age  of  twelve.  As  they  advance 
to  manhood,  they  become  less  capable  of  making  signs 
gracefully;  they  are  less  docile,  and  are  sometimes 
uneasy  under  the  restraint  which  the  discipline  of  the 
Institution  necessarily  requires.  And  when  their  term 
expires,  if  admitted  at  too  late  a  period  of  life,  they  will 
be  unable  to  acquire  a  trade. 

Although  a  number  of  cases  of  indisposition,  and  some 
of  them  severe,  occurred,  not  one  terminated  fatally. 
When  indisposed,  the  pupils  are  under  the  care  of  a 
skillful  and  experienced  physician,  and  an  excellent 
nurse. 

The  specimens  of  composition  in  the  appendix,  will  be 
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read  with  interest,  as  they  exhibit  the  progran  made  by 
the  pupils,  in  their  education. 

The  fiscal  condition  of  the  Institution  is  shown  by 
the  Treasurer's  account  which  accompanies  this  BeporL 
The  ordinary  expenditures  have  been  increased  by  the 
additional  number  of  pupils  admitted.  The  very  high 
prices  of  provisions  renders  a  large  outlay  indispensable. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  were  rendered  necessary 
on  account  of  repairs,  including  a  new  fence  around 
the  grounds,  at  a  cost  of  $1,773  89. 

The  bathing  establishment  required  renovation.  It 
will  be  placed  in  a  more  desirable  situation,  and  be  in 
all  respects  suitable.  The  cost  will  be  between  four  and 
five  hundred  dollars. 

The  Institution  is  for  Pennsylvania ;  the  whole  State 
participates  in  its  advantages ;  and  may  it  not  look  for 
liberal  support  from  the  inhabitants  oi  the  whole  State. 
Death  and  other  causes  have  diminished  the  number  of 
the  contributors.  Among  the  large  p<^ulation  of  this 
prosperous  Commonwealth,  surely,  there  must  be  thou- 
sands of  wealthy  and  benevolent  individuals,  who  would 
gladly  contribute  to  this  noble  charity.  An  opportunity 
is  now  presented  to  them.  Nay,  they  are  invited  to 
increase  the  funds,  and  thereby  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  of  the  Institution. 

The  Board  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Jacob  Gratz,  for 
many  years  a  Director  of  the  Institution.  While  in  its 
infancy  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  was  active  in 
his  efforts  to  promote  its  success. 

The  Directors  now  surrender  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  contributors,  and  invc^e  a 
continuance  of  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  Institution. 
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May  the  Almighty  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
guide  those  entrusted  with  its  direction ;  and  may  the 
young  who  are  there  instructed,  be  brought"  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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APPENDIX. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

By  a  rule  of  the  Institution,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  For 
which  sum  everything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition, 
stationery,  and  medical  attendance ;  or  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  per  annum,  in  case  the  clothing  is  furnished  by  the  pa- 
rents or  friends  of  the  pupil. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write  the 
names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institution. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
valuable  time. 

The  most  advantageous  time  for  the  admission  of  pupils  is  the 
first  of  October  in  each  year,  and  punctuality  in  this  particular 
is  important,  as  new  classes  are  formed  at  this  period. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance  every  six 
months. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren for  vacation  before  it  commences,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
it  has  ended. 
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STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsjl- 
yania  must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years ;  and 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  most  be  fur- 
nished, from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel- 
lect of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a  paper  with  printed 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers  will  be  forwarded.  Af- 
ter the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Insti- 
tution. The  applicant  will  soon  after  be  informed  of  the  result 
of  the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  Fund  is  limited ;  new  pupils 
can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  ^^  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  any 
two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a  magistrate,  to  the 
age,  circumstances,  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in  whose  be- 
half the  application  is  made."     The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  must  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 


Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Maryland  most  be 
made  to  the  Levy  Coarts,  or  Commissioners  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, or  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore.  The  term 
iDowed  is  soyen  years. 


QUESTIONS. 

Deaf  mates  to  be  supported  by  their  friends,  also  those  sup- 
ported by  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware, 
should  be  accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

Wbat  is  the  name  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  b  the  age  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  year,  month,  day, 
and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside? 
(mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  Office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or  is 
it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on  the 
father's  or  mother's  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  small-pox,  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or  dis- 
ease ?     If  so,  how,  and  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar- 
riage? 
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DESCRIPTION. 

A  chaste  and  simple  front  of  cat  stone,  with  portico  and  pil- 
lars of  the  Tuscan  order,  together  with  two  wings,  present  an 
extent  of  two  hundred  feet  on  Broad  street.  The  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  school-house,  run  back  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet,  and  enclose  an  open  space  laid  out  as  a  flower  garden. 

There  are  two  spacious  yards — one  for  the  girls,  and  one  for 
the  boys — shaded  by  trees,  and  furnishing  ample  space  for  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air. 

The  school  building  contains  ten  school  rooms ;  each  one  pro- 
vided with  appropriate  furniture,  as  slates,  tables,  closets,  &c., 
when  needed.  From  twelve  to  twenty  pupils  usually  constitute 
a  class. 

At  present,  there  are  nine  classes,  each  under  the  care  of  an 
instructor. 

Three  of  the  teachers  are  mutes.  These  classes  are  formed 
in  October ;  and  it  is  important  that  all  new  pupils  should  be 
here  at  that  time,  that  the  classes  may  be  properly  arranged. 

Contiguous  to  the  school  rooms  is  a  cabinet  of  apparatus,  mo- 
dels, specimens,  &c.,  to  assist  the  teachers  in  presenting  clear 
ideas  on  the  various  subjects  admitting  of  ocular  illustration. 

The  center  building  contains  a  lecture  room,  capable  of  seat- 
ing two  hundred  persons.  It  has  also  facilities  for  making 
experiments,  and  presenting  diagrams,  maps,  sketches,  &c.  In 
this  room  the  pupils  are  assembled  twice  every  day,  sometimes 
in  the  evenings  for  lectures,  and  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious 
instruction. 

Underneath  this  apartment  is  the  dining  room,  in  which  the 
pupils  assemble  through  opposite  doors,  without  interfering  with 
each  other.  In  the  upper  stories  are  the  infirmaries,  and  also 
two  dormitories. 

The  wings  contain  the  principal  sleeping  rooms,  the  sitting 
rooms,  the  shops,  the  kitchen,  bake-house,  laundry,  cellars,  &c. 
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Attached  to  these  are  the  bath  houses,  washing  rooms,  and 
other  conveniences,  accessible  at  all  times  without  exposure  to 
the  weather. 

The  workshops  give  employment  to  the  boys  two  or  three  hours 
daily. 

The  girls  are  taught  plain  sewing  and  dress-making,  and  are 
employed  in  houseif ifery.  Habits  of  industry  are  thus  forming, 
and  the  pupils  are  preparing  for  the  duties  and  practical  business 
of  life.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  apportioned  to  study,  work, 
exercise,  and  amusement. 

The  establishment  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  Schuylkill  water. 

During  the  thirty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Institution 
there  has  been  expended  for  the  grounds,  buildings,, appurte- 
nances, &c.,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  pupils  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, the  Instructors,  the  Matron,  or  the  Steward.  The  indis- 
posed have  the  prompt  and  devoted  services  of  the  attentive  and 
skillful  Physician,  and,  in  critical  cases,  the  valuable  advice  of 
the  distinguished  consulting  Physicians  of  the  Institution. 
Thus,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  the  improvement,  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  pupils  are  assiduously  promoted. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Some  persons  have  desired  to  know  something  of  the  mode  of 
instructing  deaf  mutes.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  it  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  signs. 

It  is  by  means  of  signs  that  the  process  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  principally  conducted.  When  we  look  at  the  Chi- 
nese characters  on  a  tea-box,  we  can  see  no  meaning  in  them, 
and  might  so  look  forever,  without  becoming  any  wiser.  So  also 
with  the  mute.     Our  written  or  printed  words  are  as  inexplica- 
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ble  to  him,  as  the  Chinefle  characters  are  to  us,  and  inspeotion 
alone  could  never  afford  any  clue  to  their  meaning.  An  inter- 
preter or  a  book  could  speedily  convey  to  us  the  meaning  of  the 
characters  through  the  medium  of  our  language,  with  which  we 
have  been  familiar  from  early  infancy.  But  the  deaf  mute  has 
no  language.  To  enable  him,  therefore,  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
our  words,  he  must  acquire  a  language,  through  which  he  can 
get  that  meaning.  Every  mute  of  tolerable  capacity  makes  use 
of  motions  to  indicate  assent  or  denial,  approbation  or  repug- 
nance, as  well  as  some  common  objects  and  familiar  actions.  On 
these  motions,  limited  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  we  graft  by 
degrees  a  system  of  signs,  which  enables  us  finally  to  communi- 
cate considerable  knowledge  on  many  subjects,  and  to  develope 
and  call  into  exercise,  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  These  signs 
convey  thought,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  words,  but  they  en- 
able us  to  define  words,  explain  their  relations  to  other  words, 
give  their  arrangement  in  sentences,  and  the  different  meanings 
which  are  attached  to  them.  This  language  of  signs  can  only  be 
acquired  from  the  living  teacher.  Incomprehensible  as  it  may 
seem  to  a  speaking  person,  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  that 
thought,  however  abstruse  or  refined,  may  be  conveyed  by  varied 
motions  of  the  arms,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  a  system  of  these 
motions  is  the  grand  means  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

This  being  premised,  a  class  of  from  ten  to  twenty  mutes  is  fur- 
nished with  large  slates  on  which  to  write  with  chalk,  crayon  or 
pencil.  The  instructor  presents  an  object  or  a  picture  of  one,  or 
makes  a  sign  for  it.  He  then  teaches  them  to  write  the  name, 
presenting  each  letter  by  the  manual  alphabet.  When  they  can 
all  write  it,  it  is  erased  and  rewritten  a  number  of  times,  till  it  is 
impressed  upon  the  memory.  Some  information  may  be  com- 
municated respecting  the  object. 

Questions  may  be  asked  to  induce  the  pupil  to  think.  In  this 
way  a  number  of  nouns  are  taught,  so  that  when  a  concise  sign 
is  made  for  one  of  them,  it  will  be  readily  written.  In  the  same 
way  words  expressive  of  the  qualities  and  properties  of  bodies 
maybe  taught.    When  such  words  are  presented  with  appropriate 
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noans,  the  popils  write  them  in  connection.  They  are  then  re- 
quired to  give  examples  of  similar  combinations  from  their  own 
resources.    This  is  the  first  attempt  at  composition. 

Another  step  will  be  to  make  signs  for  actions,  and  teaching 
their  names.  Then  the  use  of  these  words  in  combination  with 
the  words  already  familiar,  as  '^  a  boy  sees  a  horse  " — ^^  a  boy 
sees  a  strong  horse."  Again,  some  of  the  words  expressive  of 
the  relations  of  objects,  may  be  taught,  as  ^^  a  lady  sits  on  a 
chl^r" — "a  bird  flies  into  a  cage."  Other  words  and  other 
ideas  are  presented  to  them.  They  endeavor  to  express  the  ideas 
in  writing,  using  the  words  and  forms  of  arrangement  which  had 
been  taught.  These  sentences  are  corrected,  and  the  pupils  are 
required  to  give  examples  of  their  own.  These  original  efforts 
are  also  corrected.  The  connections  of  language,  the  abstract 
terms,  the  phrases  and  the  idioms  are  successively  taught.  Series 
of  sentences,  anecdotes,  narratives,  &c.,  are  written  off  and  ex- 
plained by  signs.  These  are  copied  by  the  pupils  and  studied  as 
evening  lessons,  and  in  school  are  written  from  memory,  or  recited 
by  signs.  There  are  other  evening  exercises,  such  as  writing 
a  number  of  original  sentences  on  single  words — composition 
on  particular  subjects — letters,  &c.  From  time  to  time  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  arithmetic  and  geography  are  taught.  In- 
deed, our  illustrations  of  words  and  principles  are  drawn  from 
the  sciences,  and  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  their  education  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  is 
communicated  to  them.  The  subjects  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  history,  &c.,  cannot  be  taught  systematically  till  the 
latter  part  of  their  course,  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  ac- 
quired a  considerable  command  of  written  language. 

Moral  and  religious  subjects  have  also  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion. Much  useful  information  is  communicated  by  lectures, 
addressed  in  the  language  of  signs,  to  all  when  assembled  to- 
gether. 

It  will  readily  be  inferred  from  these  statements  that  much 
will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  his  attention  and  his 
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diligence.     There  can  be  no  set  course  or  limited  periods  for  cer- 
tain studies,  which,  when  completed  make  an  educated  person. 

The  longer  the  mute  is  under  instruction,  the  greater  will  be 
his  command  of  language. 

It  will  also  be  perceived  that  much  depends  upon  the  know- 
ledge, ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  teachers  in  the  use  of  signs. 

The  language  of  signs  is  the  all-important  instrument  by 
which  the  educator  is  to  reach  the  mind  of  the  mute  pupil,  in  his 
early  and  his  later  efforts.  By  this  alone  can  he  lead  the  pupil 
to  reflect  on  his  own  mental  operations,  feelings,  motives,  emotions, 
and  passions,  and  thus  learn  the  thoughts,  feelings,  &c.,  of  others, 
and  to  understand  and  use  the  language  employed  to  express 
ideas  on  these  subjects.  When  this  point  is  reached  the  pupil 
may  relinqubh,  entirely  and  forever,  if  he  please,  the  use  of 
signs. 

A  new  instrument  has  been  given  to  him,  by  which  he  may 
explore  the  world  of  books  and  communicate  with  his  fellow-men 
to  an  unlimited  extent.  From  this  point  self-education  may  be 
carried  on,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  life  through  written  lan- 
guage. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  mutes 
do  not  reach  this  point,  from  want  of  capacity,  yet  the  acquisi- 
tions even  of  such,  are  probably  as  valuable,  in  proportion,  as 
those  made  by  the  more  gifted.  The  proboscis  of  the  fly,  is 
doubtless  as  important  to  the  little  insect  as  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant  is  to  that  sagacious  and  majestic  animal. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  DEAF  MUTES  AT  HOME. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  deaf  mute,  that  his  parents  and 
friends  should  cultivate  the  language  of  signs,  and  encourage 
him  in  the  use  of  them  as  early  as  possible. 

Let  them  observe  the  child,  and  imitate  the  signs  he  makes. 
When  he  is  pleased  with  anything,  invent  a  sign  for  the  thing, 
and  repeat  that  sign  many  times  afterwards.     Distinguish  dif- 
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ferent  persons  by  signs,  suggested  by  a  sear,  mole,  beard,  or  any 
little  peculiarity  which  the  person  may  possess. 

Imitate  the  actions  of  riding,  sewing,  eating,  mowing,  cutting, 
throwing,  sowing,  &c« 

For  *  good,'  kiss  the  hand.  For  *  bad,'  bring  the  hand  to  the 
lips,  turn  the  palm  down,  and  throw  it  from  you.  For  '  glad,' 
pat  the  heart  rapidly,  with  a  cheerful  expression  of  countenance. 
For  ^  sorry,'  rub  the  clenched  hand  on  the  heart,  with  a  sad  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

For  *  black,'  draw  the  end  of  tjie  forefinger  along  the  eyebrow. 
For  *  red,'  touch  the  lips  with  the  forefinger.  For  '  love,'  cross 
the  hands  and  press  them  on  the  heart.  For  ^hate,'  push  both 
hands,  the  palms  out,  from  the  heart,  as  if  repelling  something 
from  the  left  side.  For-  Mie,'  move  the  forefinger  across  the 
mouth  horizontally.  For  *  true,'  place  the  forefinger  perpendicu- 
larly across  the  lips,  and  thrust  it  forwards. 

These  are  a  very  few  examples,  merely  as  suggestive  hints. 

The  child  can  be  taught  to  spell  on  the  fingers  at  a  very  early 
age. 

Any  person  can  take  an  object,  as  a  hat ;  pick  out  the  letters 
h-a-t  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  alphabet,  and  learn  to  place  the 
fingers  in  the  true  position  for  each  letter.  No  matter  how 
slowly  it  is  done.  Let  the  child  imitate  until  he  can  make  the 
letters  of  the  word  in  order  without  assistance,  at  the  same  time 
show  the  object.  Do  this  very  often,  until  the  child  has  learned 
to  spell  the  word  when  the  hat  is  presented  to  it,  or  to  go  and 
bring  the  hat  when  the  word  is  spelled  to  it. 

Then  take  another  object,  as  pin  :  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cess until  it  is  thoroughly  learned  by  frequent  repetition  every 
day.  So  with  arm,  cat,  dog,  chair,  &c.  The  following  ten 
short  words,  the  names  of  common  objects,  contain  every  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  viz :  adz,  fan,  map,  cow,  box,  jar,  sky,  hat, 
quill,  glove. 

After  the  power  of  spelling  the  names  of  many  common  ob 
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jects  has  been  acqaired,  the  names  of  familiar  peraons  may  be 
taught. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  child  may  be  tanght  to  write  the  names 
of  things  on  a  slate  quite  early.  Let  him  imitate  the  form  of 
the  letters  for  one  word,  as  hat,  and  repeat  it  many  times,  until 
he  can  write  it  as  readily  as  he  can  spell  it  on  the  fingers.  Take 
another  word,  and  go  oyer  the  same  process.  Point  to  each 
letter,  and  require  the  child  to  make  the  sign  for  the  letter  on 
the  fingers.  By  frequent  repetition,  the  ability  to  write  the 
names  of  many  things,  and  to  form  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, will  be  acquired.  It  is  best  to  make  the  child  form  the 
letters  as  round  as  possible,  and  not  to  take  off  the  pencil  until 
the  word  is  completed.  The  habit  thus  early  begun,  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  enable  the  writer  to  accomplish  more 
in  a  given  time,  and  with  more  ease  than  can  possibly  be  done 
on  any  other  principle.  If  it  is  desired  to  go  further,  write  the 
name  of  the  child,  as  John  sees  a  chair — John  sees  a  table.  Let 
him  copy  the  sentence,  explaining  by  signs  the  word  *  sees,*  and 
pointing  to  the  chair,  and  also  to  the  child.     Then  let  him  write 

John  sees ,  and  let  him  select  another  object  to  fill  up  the 

blank ;  and  finally  let  him  cover  his  slate  with  sentences  thus 
formed.  Help  him  to  objects  out  of  the  house  as  well  as  in. 
Encourage  him  to  write  as  many  such  sentences  as  he  can.  All 
this  may  be  the  work  of  years,  but  the  advantage  to  the  child 
cannot  be  estimated.  A  little  attention,  thus  bestowed,  every 
day,  will  accomplish  all  this,  and  probably  much  more. 


COMPOSITIONS. 

The  compositions  of  mutes  are  not  satisfactory  tests  of  the 
acquirements  of  the  pupil,  or  the  skill  of  the  instructor.  They 
are,  however,  the  best  evidence  we  can  present  in  print,  of  the 
practicability  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  of  capacity  among  mutes  as 
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well  as  among  speaking  persons.  All  cannot  make  the  same 
exertions  or  reach  the  same  height  of  attainment,  but  all  have 
here  every  advantage  afforded  them  for  progressing  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  their  capacities  and  dispositions  will  allow. 

The  following  compositions  were  mostly  school  exercises,  and 
are  presented  as  they  were  produced.  They  will  serve  to  gratify 
cariosity,  and  to  show  some  of  the  difficulties  mutes  encounter  in 
acquiring  language. 


A  STORY. 

One  day  last  winter  a  man  went  to  the  barn.  He  sought  a 
turkey  a  long  time.  The  man  found  the  turkey  standing  on  the 
ground.  He  shot  at  it.  It  fell  on  the  ground.  He  conquered 
the  turkey.  He  took  the  heavy  dead  turkey  and  carried  it  and 
.went  to  the  house.  The  man  put  the  turkey  on  the  table.  A 
girl  picked  the  turkey  and  carried  it  into  the  house.  His  wife 
washed  the  turkey,  and  put  the  turkey  in  the  tub.  His  wife 
cooked  the  turkey  fof  dinner.  The  girl  put  the  table-cloth  on 
the  table  and  put  the  plates  and  knives  and  forks  on  the  table. 
He  and  his  wife  put  the  turkey  on  the  plates  and  put  the  plates 
on  the  table.  The  family  sat  down  on  the  chairs  near  the  table. 
The  family  ate  the  turkey.  She  took  the  dishes  and  put  the 
dishes  in  the  tub.  The  girl  washed  the  dishes  and  wiped  the 
dishes  and  put  the  dishes  in  the  drawer.  She  took  the  table- 
cloth and  shook  the  crumbs.  The  crumbs  fell  on  the  ground. 
The  dog  smelled  the  crumbs  on  the  ground.     He  ate  the  crumbs. 

N. 

Twelve.     Under  instruction  one  year. 
Deaf  at  20  months  old. 
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Several  years  ago  a  woman  lived  in  a  log  cabin.  She  went 
to  the  small  basket.  She  took  the  basket.  She  went  to  the 
door.  She  opened  the  door.  She  went  out  of  the  log  cabin. 
She  went  to  the  sticks.  She  saw  the  sticks.  She  took  the  sticks. 
She  pat  the  sticks  into  the  basket.  She  took  the  basket  She 
went  into  the  log  cabin.  She  went  to  the  hot  stove.  She  put 
the  basket  on  the  floor.  She  took  the  sticks.  She  put  the 
sticks  into  the  stove.  She  went  to  the  door.  She  opened  the 
door.  She  saw  the  girl.  The  girl  sewed  the  sack.  The  woman 
called  the  girl.  The  girl  heard  called.  She  stopped.  She 
rested.  She  saw  the  woman.  The  woman  talked  to  the  girl. 
The  girl  went  out  of  the  room.  She  went  out  of  the  log  cabin. 
She  saw  the  dirty  ground.  She  swept  on  the  ground  with  the 
broom. '  By  and  by  the  man  and  dog  came  to  the  girl.  She 
shook  hand.  She  talked  to  the  man.  The  man  and  girl  went 
into  the  log  cabin.  He  sat  on  the  chair.  She  went  to  the  woman. 
The  woman  went  to  the  man.     She  shook  hand. 

■     J. 

Fourteen.     Under  instruction  two  year?. 

Bom  deaf. 


Several  years  ago  a  blacksmith  and  his  family  lived  in  the 
house  near  the  wood.  The  blacksmith  put  on  his  hat  and  went 
to  his  shop  and  went  to  a  large  bellows  and  blew  it  in  order  to 
heat  the  iron  in  a  forge.  He  made  some  horse  shoes  on  an  anvil 
and  threw  them  on  the  ground.  He  had  finished  making  them. 
A  little  girl  went  to  the  shop  and  called  him.  He  went  to  a 
trough  and  washed  his  face  and  hands  and  wiped  them  on  a  towel, 
and  untied  his  apron  and  put  it  on  the  anvil  and  went  to  the 
house  and  went  to  a  table  and  sat  down  on  a  chair  near  the 
table  and  ate  his  supper,  while  a  large  bear  came  to  the  shop 
and  went  to  the  corner  and  stood  behind  the  door  of  the  shop. 
After  supper  the  blacksmith  went  to  the  shop  and  espied  the 
bear  standing  behind  it.     He  was  very  much  frightened  and 
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nui  to  the  house  and  called  his  friends  to  help  him.  They  took 
the  hammers  and  spades  and  axes  and  clubs,  and  went  to  the 
shop  and  saw  the  bear  and  attacked  it  and  fought  with  it  and 
killed  the  bear.  They  took  the  dead  bear  and  carried  it  to  the 
houe,  and  went  to  a  gallows  and  hung  it  on  it.  One  of  them 
dunned  it  and  took  the  skin  and  put  on  the  bench,  and  cut  open 
it  and  took  out  the  bowels  and  threw  them  on  the  ground.  He 
vuhed  it  and  cleaned  it.  He  cut  it,  and  threw  the  meat-bear 
into  the  tub. 

Z. 

Fifteen.    Bom  deaf 
Under  instruction  two  years. 


A  man  and  his  wife  lived  in  the  country.     He  was  a  farmer. 
They  had  two  daughters  and  one  son.     Their  son  was  fourteen 
years  of  age.     He  helped  his  father  and  worked  in  the  fields. 
Their  daughters  did  not  go  to  school  because  their  mother  was 
sickly.     Their  daughter  was  ten  years  of  age  and  the  other  was 
twelve  years  of  age.     The  girl  went  away  to  her  grandmother 
and  lived  with  her  grandmother ;  but  her  sister  staid  at  home. 
After  several  days  the  girl  wished  to  see  her  parents  and  sis- 
ter and  brother.     Her  grandmother  wished  to  present  something 
for  mother  and  sister.     Her  grandmother  went  into  a  store  and 
bought  a  silver  thimble  and  silk  clothes,  and  little  chairs.     She 
paid  some  gold  dollars  for  them.     She  carried  them  to  the  house 
and  put  them  in  a  basket.     The  grandmother  went  to  visii;  the 
girl's  parents  and  sister  and  brother.     They  went  into  the  gig 
and  rode  in  the  gig  and  drove  the  gig  towards  the  house.     They 
reached  the  house  and  went  out  of  the  gig  and   went  into  the 
bouse.     The  girl's  parents  were  very  glad  to  see  the  grand- 
mother.    Her  sister  did  not  see  her  grandmother  coming.     The 
girl  asked  her  mother  where  her  sister  was  in  the  house.     But 
she  told  her  there  was  nobody  in.     She  told  her  had  her  sister  and 
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brother  to  gather  some  nuts.  The  girl  wished  to  see  her 
sister  and  brother  and  ran  out  of  the  house  and  saw  them 
gathering  some  nuts.  They  looked  behind  them  and  saw  the  girl 
coming.  The  girl  went  to  her  sister  and  brother  and  they  were 
very  rejoice  to  see  her.  She  told  them  that  their  grandmother 
was  in  the  house.  They  carried  the  nuts  of  basket  to  the  house 
and  put  the  basket  on  the  ground.  They  ran  into  the  parlour 
and  kissed  her.  Their  grandmother  was  glad  to  see  them  and 
talked  with  them.  She  gave  the  little  chairs  to  them.  She 
gave  the  silver  thimble  to  their  mother.  They  were  glad  to  get 
them  and  thanked  her  for  her  kind. 

M. 

Fourteen.     Under  instraotion  two  yean. 
Deaf  at  2  yean  of  age. 


THE  CLERGYMAN  AND  THE  SKEPTIC. 

A  clergyman  was  traveling  on  board  a  Western  Steamer, 
where  among  the  passengers  was  a  man  who  exerted  himself  to 
make  known  that  he  was  opposed  to  religion,  pronouncing  Christ 
as  an  impostor,  and  all  forms  of  religion  as  delusions.  He, 
though  he  was  a  skeptic,  was  a  person  of  ability  and  education, 
and  great  wit,  and  his  remarks  had  an  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  minister  refrained  himself  from  remarking 
anything,  but  finally  had  a  great  mind  to  silence  the  remarks  of 
the  infidel  and  putting  questions  to  him,  ho  held  the  following 
conversation.  He  asked  him  whether  he  believed  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  The  materialist  replied  "  No,  I  have  none." 
The  pastor  asked  him  if  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  God,  and 
the  atheist  answered  "  No."  "  Then  sir,"  said  the  preacher, 
"  I  have  heard  of  you  before."  The  man  observed,  "  Heard  of 
me?  Where?"  The  clergyman  replied  that  he  had  read  of 
him,  and  the  skeptic  asked  him  where  he  read  about  him  and 
that  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  published.    The  preaeher 
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uBwered  and  said  to  him,  ^^  I  read  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  ^  the 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.' "  The  atheist  Tras 
sQenced  and  remarked  nothing  in  relation  to  religion,  and 
stepped  aside  to  another  port  of  the  vessel.  There  was  a  general 
burst  of  peals  of  langhter,  and  hurrah  among  the  passengers  of 
the  steamer.  During  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  some  pas- 
sengers would  tease  him  by  observing  to  him,  ^^  I  have  heard  of 
yon  before."  The  result  was,  that  the  clergyman  vanquished  the 
skeptic. 


THE  BIBLE. 

The  Bible  is  the  oldest  and  best  of  all  literary  works,  reveal- 
ing a  Saviour  who  is  instrumental  in  redeeming  us  from  eternal 
d^th,  and  besides  notifying  us  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  comes 
from  God  and  is  harmonious.  The  word  of  God  has  a  comforting 
influence  on  the  people  in  afflictions,  is  worthy  of  repetition  and 
perusal  and  can  be  read  by  all  the  people.  The  simple  folks, 
although  they  can  hardly  understand  the  hard  sayings  in  some 
books,  are  able  to  read  the  blessed  book  as  well  as  the  people  of 
great  knowledge,  who  have  the  ability  to  read  the  hard  books 
I^bly,  and  this  is  a  very  singular  fact.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
contains  many  laws,  and  tells  us  what  we  must  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life,  and  is  our  guide  to  heaven.  It  gives  an  account  in 
respect  to  the  creation,  history  of  the  children  of  Israel,  Psalms, 
Proverbs  or  old  sayings,  and  besides  concerning  the  birth,  life, 
and  crucifixion  of  the  Anointed  Saviour.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  viz :  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  former  of  which 
consists  of  thirty-nine  volumes  and  the  latter  of  twenty-seven 
books,  and  bestows  a  perfect  law  on  us,  and  is  accompanied  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  necessary  for  every  one  to  possess  the 
Bible,  which  instructs  us  to  execute  our  duties  agreeably  to  what 
ve  read  in  the  law  contained  in  the  Bible.  It  sets  a  good  ex- 
ample to  all  good  people  who  read  and  obey  the  regulations  in 
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brother  to  gather  some  nuts.  The  girl  wished  to  see  her 
sister  and  brother  and  ran  out  of  the  house  and  saw  them 
gathering  some  nuts.  They  looked  behind  them  and  saw  the  girl 
coming.  The  girl  went  to  her  sister  and  brother  and  they  were 
very  rejoice  to  see  her.  She  told  them  that  their  grandmother 
was  in  the  house.  They  carried  the  nuts  of  basket  to  the  house 
and  put  the  basket  on  the  ground.  They  ran  into  the  parlour 
and  kissed  her.  Their  grandmother  was  g]ad  to  see  them  and 
talked  with  them.  She  gave  the  little  chairs  to  them.  She 
gave  the  silver  thimble  to  their  mother.  They  were  glad  to  get 
them  and  thanked  her  for  her  kind. 

M. 

Fourteen.     Under  instmction  two  years. 
Deaf  at  2  years  of  age. 


THE  CLERGYMAN  AND  THE  SKEPTIC. 

A  clergyman  was  traveling  on  board  a  Western  Steamer, 
where  among  the  passengers  was  a  man  who  exerted  himself  to 
make  known  that  he  was  opposed  to  religion,  pronouncing  Christ 
as  an  impostor,  and  all  forms  of  religion  as  delusions.  He, 
though  he  was  a  skeptic,  was  a  person  of  ability  and  education, 
and  great  wit,  and  his  remarks  had  an  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  minister  refrained  himself  from  remarking 
anything,  but  finally  had  a  great  mind  to  silence  the  remarks  of 
the  infidel  and  putting  questions  to  him,  he  held  the  following 
conversation.  He  asked  him  whether  he  believed  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  The  materialist  replied  ^'  No,  I  have  none." 
The  pastor  asked  him  if  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  God,  and 
the  atheist  answered  "  No."  "  Then  sir,"  said  the  preacher, 
"  I  have  heard  of  you  before."  The  man  observed,  "  Heard  of 
me  ?  Where  ?"  The  clergyman  replied  that  he  had  read  of 
him,  and  the  skeptic  asked  him  where  he  read  about  him  and 
that  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  pul)lished.    The  preacher 
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answered  and  said  to  him,  ^^  I  read  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  ^  the 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God/  "  The  atheist  Tras 
nleneed  and  remarked  nothing  in  relation  to  religion,  and 
stepped  aside  to  another  port  of  the  vessel.  There  was  a  general 
Wst  of  peals  of  langhter,  and  hurrah  among  the  passengers  of 
the  steamer.  During  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  some  pas- 
wigers  would  teaze  him  hj  observing  to  him,  ^^  I  have  heard  of 
joa  before."  The  result  was,  that  the  clergyman  vanquished  the 
ikeptic. 


THE  BIBLE. 

The  Bible  is  the  oldest  and  best  of  all  literary  works,  reveal- 
ing a  Saviour  who  is  instrumental  in  redeeming  us  from  eternal 
death,  and  besides  notifying  us  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  comes 
from  (rod  and  is  harmonious.  The  word  of  God  has  a  comforting 
influence  on  the  people  in  afflictions,  is  worthy  of  repetition  and 
perusal  and  can  be  read  by  all  the  people.  The  simple  folks, 
although  they  can  hardly  understand  the  hard  sayings  in  some 
books,  are  able  to  read  the  blessed  book  as  well  as  the  people  of 
great  knowledge,  who  have  the  ability  to  read  the  hard  books 
legibly,  and  this  is  a  very  singular  fact.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
oontains  many  laws,  and  tells  us  what  we  must  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life,  and  is  our  guide  to  heaven.  It  gives  an  account  in 
respect  to  the  creation,  history  of  the  children  of  Israel,  Psalms, 
Proverbs  or  old  sayings,  and  besides  concerning  the  birth,  life, 
and  crucifixion  of  the  Anointed  Saviour.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  viz :  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  former  of  which 
consists  of  thirty-nine  volumes  and  the  latter  of  twenty-seven 
books,  and  bestows  a  perfect  law  on  us,  and  is  accompanied  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  necessary  for  every  one  to  possess  the 
Bible,  which  instructs  us  to  execute  our  duties  agreeably  to  what 
ve  read  in  the  law  contained  in  the  Bible.  It  sets  a  good  ex- 
mple  to  all  good  people  who  read  and  obey  the  regulations  in 
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brother  to  gather  some  nuts.  The  girl  wished  to  see  her 
sister  and  brother  and  ran  out  of  the  house  and  saw  them 
gathering  some  nuts.  They  looked  behind  them  and  saw  the  girl 
coming.  The  girl  went  to  her  sister  and  brother  and  they  were 
very  rejoice  to  see  her.  She  told  them  that  their  grandmother 
was  in  the  house.  They  carried  the  nuts  of  basket  to  the  houae 
and  put  the  basket  on  the  ground.  They  ran  into  the  parlour 
and  kissed  her.  Their  grandmother  was  glad  to  see  them  and 
talked  with  them.  She  gave  the  little  chairs  to  them.  She 
gave  the  silver  thimble  to  their  mother.  They  were  glad  to  get 
them  and  thanked  her  for  her  kind. 

M. 

Fourteen.     Under  instmction  two  yean. 
Deaf  at  2  years  of  age. 


THE  CLERGYMAN  AND  THE  SKEPTIC- 

A  clergyman  was  traveling  on  board  a  Western  Steamer, 
where  among  the  passengers  was  a  man  who  exerted  himself  to 
make  known  that  he  was  opposed  to  religion,  pronouncing  Christ 
as  an  impostor,  and  all  forms  of  religion  as  delusions.  He, 
though  he  was  a  skeptic,  was  a  person  of  ability  and  education, 
and  great  wit,  and  his  remarks  had  an  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  minister  refrained  himself  from  remarking 
anything,  but  finally  had  a  great  mind  to  silence  the  remarks  of 
the  infidel  and  putting  questions  to  him,  he  held  the  following 
conversation.  He  asked  him  whether  he  believed  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  sou].  The  materialist  replied  ^^  No,  I  have  none." 
The  piaster  asked  him  if  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  God,  and 
the  atheist  answered  "  No."  ''  Then  sir,"  said  the  preacher, 
"  I  have  heard  of  you  before."  The  man  observed,  "  Heard  of 
me  ?  Where  ?"  The  clergyman  replied  that  he  had  read  of 
liim,  and  the  skeptic  asked  him  where  he  read  about  him  and 
that  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  pul)lished.    The  preacher 
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uBwered  and  said  to  him,  ^^  I  read  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  ^  the 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.' "  The  atheist  Tras 
sQeneed  and  remarked  nothing  in  relation  to  religion,  and 
stepped  aside  to  another  port  of  the  vessel.  There  was  a  general 
burst  of  peals  of  langhter,  and  hnrrah  among  the  passengers  of 
the  steamer.  During  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  some  pas- 
sengers would  tease  him  hy  observing  to  him,  ^^  I  have  heard  of 
yoa  before."  The  result  was,  that  the  clergyman  vanquished  the 
skeptic. 


THE  BIBLE. 

The  Bible  is  the  oldest  and  best  of  all  literary  works,  reveal- 
ing a  Saviour  who  is  instrumental  in  redeeming  us  from  eternal 
death,  and  besides  notifying  us  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  comes 
from  God  and  is  harmonious.  The  word  of  God  has  a  comforting 
influence  on  the  people  in  afflictions,  is  worthy  of  repetition  and 
perusal  and  can  be  read  by  all  the  people.  The  simple  folks, 
although  they  can  hardly  understand  the  hard  sayings  in  some 
books,  are  able  to  read  the  blessed  book  as  well  as  the  people  of 
great  knowledge,  who  have  the  ability  to  read  the  hard  books 
legibly,  and  this  is  a  very  singular  fact.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
contains  many  laws,  and  tells  us  what  we  must  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life,  and  is  our  guide  to  heaven.  It  gives  an  account  in 
respect  to  the  creation,  history  of  the  children  of  Israel,  Psalms, 
Proverbs  or  old  sayings,  and  besides  concerning  the  birth,  life, 
and  crucifixion  of  the  Anointed  Saviour.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  viz :  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  former  of  which 
consists  of  thirty-nine  volumes  and  the  latter  of  twenty-seven 
books,  and  bestows  a  perfect  law  on  us,  and  is  accompanied  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  necessary  for  every  one  to  possess  the 
Bible,  which  instructs  us  to  execute  our  duties  agreeably  to  what 
ve  read  in  the  law  contained  in  the  Bible.  It  sets  a  good  ex- 
ample to  all  good  people  who  read  and  obey  the  regulations  in 
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the  blessed  word,  and  has  a  good  influence  on  their  minda  when 
it  is  read  and  manifests  many  good  instances,  and  is  a  wonder- 
ful and  powerful  work  and  occasions  great  prosperity  and  civili- 
sation in  the  nations  wherever  it  is  circulated  but  wherever  it  is 
not  circulated  the  natives  remain  in  great  obscurity,  lacking  the 
knowledge  in  regard  to  that  blessed  book.  It  operates  on  the 
nations  to  make  them  prosperous,  and  informs  us  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  shall  inflict  great  affliction  upon  the  violators  owing 
to  the  omission  of  their  duties  which  they  ought  to  have  per- 
formed, and  also  that  we  shall  all  be  judged  at  the  bar  of  judge- 
ment after  death.  It  was  written  by  a  considerable  number  of 
good  men  who  were  inspired  by  our  Maker^and  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  is  the  most  ancient  of  all 
works.  It  is  a  comfort  to  the  good  people  under  their  afflictions 
on  their  sick  and  dying  beds.  In  case  the  blessed  book  should 
not  have  been  instrumental  in  giving  light  to  us,  we  had  dwelt 
in  great  obscurity,  but  now  it  gives  us  inexpressible  joy  to  re- 
ceive the  information.  Our  Preserver  lays  us  under  great  obligar 
tions  for  his  clemency  in  introducing  his  word  as  a  light  into  the 
world.  The  Bible  influences  the  good  people  to  make  contribu- 
tions or  appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted  people  who 
are  under  the  necessity  of  subsisting  on  charity  and  also  to  the 
heathen  who  are  in  want  of  the  divine  knowledge  and  of  the 
salvation  of  their  souls.  We  should  hold  in  high  estimation  the 
Holy  Bible,  considering  it  as  the  instrument  of  God. 

W. 

Sixteen.    Bom  dea£ 
Five  years  under  inBtmction. 


ELECTRICITY. 

Electricity  is  the  name  of  a  substance  which  sometimes  gives 
to  one  body,  the  power  of  drawing  others  to  it,  or  of  drawing 
them  off*.    It  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  spark  with  a  sharp 
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eoand,  and  the  body  vhich  is  driven  off  is  produced  to  vibrate. 
When  one  body  is  drawn  to  another,  this  is  called  attraction  and 
when  one  body  is  driven  off  from  another,  this  is  called  repul- 
sion. If  we  rub  a  clean  glass  tube  with  a  rag  and  hold  the 
tube  over  small  pieces  of  paper,  they  will  be  attracted  and  re- 
pelled by  the  tube  several  times.  If  we  place  our  fingers  near 
thb  tube  after  it  has  been  rubbed,  we  will  in  the  dark  discern  a 
qiark  and  feel  a  pricking  sensation  in  the  finger.  If  we  put 
the  tube  near  the  face,  we  will  feel  as  if  a  spider's  web  were  on 
the  face.  A  machine  which  has  been  invented,  by  means  of 
which  we  can  produce  electricity,  is  called  an  electrical  machine. 
Several  things  which  belong  to  the  machine  are  the  large  glass 
qrlinder,  and  the  Leyden-jar.  The  glass  cylinder  is  partly  co- 
vered with  a  silk  cloth  at  the  top  and  then  turned  round.  The 
doth  makes  the  cylinder  hot  when  it  is  turned  round  and  then 
prodaces  electricity  which  is  gathered  in  the  Leyden-jar.  The 
brass  conductor  is  put  to  the  brass  ball  of  the  jar,  and  a  spark  is  at 
once  seen.  The  clouds  contain  great  quantities  of  the  same 
labstance  which  we  call  thunder-clouds.  When  the  clouds  arise 
in  the  sky,  it  lightens  vividly  and  then  it  thunders.  The  rain 
falls  hard  and  cleans  the  foul  and  unhealthy  air. 

The  lightning-rod  was  first  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin.  It  is  very  important  and  useful.  These 
rods  are  placed  at  the  tops  of  the  roofs  to  prevent  the  lightning 
from  striking  the  houses  and  setting  fire  to  them.  If  any  body 
keeps  close  to  a  tree,  when  it  is  rainy  in  summer,  the  lightning 
stuns  or  kills  him,  and  therefore  it  is  dangerous  to  go  and  take 
shelter  under  the  trees  when  it  rains.  The  lightning  and  thun- 
der  cool  the  air  and  purify  it  by  carrying  off  noxious  vapours. 
Dr.  Franklin  made  a  discovery  of  the  identity  of  lightning  with 
electricity  by  means  of  a  silk  handkerchief  kite  flying  in  the 
ur  and  one  end  a  strong  string  which  was  fastened  to  the  kite^ 
Was  tied  to  a  peg.  He  tied  it  to  the  key  and  touched  his  finger 
to  it  and  felt  a  pricking  sensation.  J. 

Eighteen.     Under  instruction  about  six  years; 
Deaf  at  ten  months  old. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS,  DONATIONS,  BEQUESTS. 
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John  Famum,  Edward  Yamall, 

Thomas  F.  Wharton,  Clement  B.  Barclay. 


Committee  on  Finance. 

George  W.  Toland,  William  Welsh, 

George  W.  Biddle. 


LADIES'    COMMITTEE. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Palesko,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  II.  Famnm, 

Hannah  Henry,  Miss  Hannah  Parke, 
Ann  Morris,  Margaret  Latimer, 

Elizabeth  Dawson,  Sarah  Wistar, 

Bobert  M.  liCwis,  Margaret  M.  Duane, 

Caroline  Wood,  Elizabeth  Phillips. 

Phyncian — John  B.  Biddle,  M.  D. 

Consulting  PhysicianB. 

George  B.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Thomas  D.  Mutter,  M.  D., 

Joseph  Pancoast,  M.  D.,  John  Neill,  M.  D. 

Principal — A.  B.  Huttox,  A.  M. 

InstructorB. 

Robert  T.  Evans,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Joseph  0.  Pyatt, 

Besgamin  B.  M'Kinley,  A.  M.,  Joseph  Mount, 

Joshua  Foster,  Jonathan  L.  Noyes,  A.  M., 

Beigamin  D.  Pettengill,  T.  Jefiferson  Trist, 

Harvey  W.  Milligan,  A.  B. 

iTafron-^SARAH  Ann  Cox. 

Astiatant  Matron — Rebecca  Cox. 

^  'Steward  and  Superintendent  of  Workshop — Thomas  K.  Middletoti. 

Superintendent  of  the  Tailora*  Shop-^J)Ay]d  I.  Stevenson. 
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KEPORT. 


To  the  Senate  and  Hoase  of  Kepresentatites  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sjlrania,  and  to  the  Contributors  to  the  PennsyWania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  great  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  the  Legislature,  and  to  the  Contributors, 
an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Institution,  for  the 
year  which  has  just  closed.  During  that  period  the  pu- 
pils have  enjoyed  their  usual  health.  The  prevailing 
diseases  were  measles  and  influenza ;  the  scarlet  fever 
made  its  appearance,  but  the  number  of  cases  was  small, 
one  terminated  fatally  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. — 
The  deceased,  James  Thompson,  was  from  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  aged  13  years. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  health  of  the  pupils, 
and  care  is  taken  to  ascertain  that  they  are,  on  their  ad- 
mission, free  from  cutaneous  or  infectious  diseases. — 
They  have  opportunity,  when  the  weather  will  permit, 
for  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  they  are  provided 
with  an  excellent  and  nutritious  diet,  and  raiment  suita- 
ble for  the  different  seasons.  Frequent  intellectual  en- 
tertainment is  afforded  them  in  the  Lecture  Room,  and 
they  occasionally  visit,  accompanied  by  some  officer  of 
the  Listitution,  places  of  science  or  of  art. 
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They  are  divided  into  ten  classes,  of  about  eighteen 
each.  Each  class  is  instructed  by  a  competent  teacher, 
and  all  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  our  excel- 
lent Principal.  Most  of  the  boys  are  also  taught  tailoring 
and  shoemaking,  and  the  giris  are  instructed  in  the  usual 
branches  of  housewifery.  While  our  efforts  are  unre- 
mittingly employed  to  develope  the  physical  and  mental 
powers  of  the  scholars,  equal  solicitude  is  bestowed  in 
.  cultivating  the  best  feelings  of  their  hearts,  and  in  en- 
deavoring to  convince  them  that  the  path  of  duty  is  the 
true  road  to  happiness. 

Keligious  instruction  is  imparted  to  them  by  the  Prin- 
cipal or  one  of  his  assistants. 

On  the  first  of  January  last  our  family  consisted  of 
ninety-three  boys  and  eighty  girls,  making  a  total  of  173 
pupils ;  during  the  year  fourteen  boys  and  twelve  girls 
(total  26)  have  been  admitted,  and  ten  boys  and  fifteen 
girls  (total  25)  have  left.  There  remained  on  the  Slst 
ultimo  ninety-seven  boys  and  seventy-seven  girls  (total 
174.) 

Of  this  Numher, 

126  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
15  "  "  "  Maryland, 

7  "  ''  "  New  Jersey, 

3  "  "  "  Delaware, 

23  "  "  Institution  or  their  friends. 

174 


Those  supported  by  ihe  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  from  the 

following  Counties,  viz: 


Adams,   •     •    •     , 

.     .     1 

Lehigh,        •     .     •     . 

.    3 

Allegheny,  .    .     , 

.    .    9 

Luzerne,      .     •     .     , 

.    3 

Beaver,  .     .     .     . 

.    .     1 

Lycoming,    .     .     •     , 

Berks,     •     •     • 

.    .    5 

M^Kean,      ... 

Blair,      .    •     .     . 

.    .    2 

Mercer,        .     .     .     , 

Bradford,     .     . 

.    .    3 

Mifllm,         .     .     .     , 

Bucks,     •     •     •     . 

.     .     1 

Montgomery,    .     . 

Butler,    .     .     .     . 

.     .    1 

Montour,      .     .     .     . 

Carbon,  .     .     .     , 

.    .    3 

Northampton, 

.     2 

Chester,  .     .     . 

.    .    3 

Northumberland,  . 

.    5 

Clarion,  •     .     .     . 

.     1 

Philadelphia,         .     , 

21 

Columbia,    •     .     . 

.    •    1 

Perry, 

.    3 

Cumberland,     • 

.    .     7 

Schuylkill,  .     .     .     . 

.    2 

Dauphin,      •     •     . 

.    .    4 

Sullivan,      .     .     .     < 

.    2 

Delaware,    .     . 

.    .    1 

Susquehanna,  .     . 

.    2 

Erie,        .     •     .     . 

.     .     2 

Somerset,          •     .     , 

Fayette,       .     .     , 

.    .    3 

Tioga,      .     .     .     •     < 

Franklin,     .     . 

.    .    4 

Warren,       .     .     .     , 

Greene,        .     . 

.     .     1 

Wayne,        .     .     .     . 

Huntingdon,     • 

.    .    1 

Westmoreland,      •     < 

Lancaster,        .     . 

.    •    7 

Wyoming,         .     .     . 

Lebanon,     .     .     . 

.    .    3 

York, 

126 
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Thoae  supported  hy  the  State  of  Maryland^  are  from  tJie 

follomng  Counties,  viz : 


Allegheny,        .        .     ] 

L         Prince  George,  . 

.  1 

Baltimore,         .         .     1 

r        Queen  Anne, 

.  1 

Carroll,              .         .     ] 

L         Somerset, 

. .  1 

Frederick,          .         .     ] 

I         Washington, 

.  1 

Harford,            .         .     ] 

L 

— 

Total,        15 

Those  supported  hy  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  are  from  the 

folhtoing  OountieSj  viz : 

Atlantic,            .         .     1        Gloucester,         •  .     1 

Burlington,       .         •     2         Ocean,                •  .     1 

Camden,            .        .     2  — 

Total,  7 

Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Delaware,  are  from  the 

following   Counties,  viz  : 

Sussex,   2,        Kent,    1,        New  Castle,    1,     Total,  4 

Of  those  s\Lpported  hy  their  friends  or  hy  die  Institution, 

there  are  2  from'  Maryland. 
1  from  New  Jersey. 
1  from  Virginia, 
1  from  North  Carolina. 
1  from  South  Carolina. 
1  from  Alabama. 
16  from  Pennsylvania. 


Total, 
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Of  the  tu>enty'eix  pupUs  admitled  in  1857, 

11  were  bom  deaf.     The  remainder  lost  their  hearing 

from  different  causes  and  at  various  ages. 
1  by  scarlet  fever,  at  the  age  of  3  years. 
1  by  scarlet  fever,  at  the  age  of  5  years  and  8  months. 
1  by  scarlet  fever,  at  the  age  of  3  years. 
1  by  scarlet  fever,  at  the  age  of  7  years. 
1  by  whooping  cough,  at  the  age  of  2  years. 
1  by  sickness,  at  the  age  of  2  years. 
1  by  sickness,  at  the  age  of  9  months. 
1  by  fever,  at  the  age  of  2  years. 
•  1  by  cutting  teeth,  at  the  age  of  2  years. 
1  by  inflammation  of  the  brain,  at  6  years. 
1  by  typhoid  fever,  at  the  age  of  4  years. 
1  by  cold  in  the  head,  at  the  age  of  2  years. 
1  cause  unknown,  at  the  age  of  2  years. 
1  cause  unknown,  at  the  age  of  2  years. 
1  cause  unknown,  in  infancy. 

26 

Mr.  Lewellyn  Pratt,  who  some  time  since  resigned 
ti8  situation  as  an  assistant  teacher,  has  been  re-en- 
gaged, and  our  corps  of  teachers  is  complete.  All  the 
officers  of  the  Institution  discharge  their  duties  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  are  exhibited  by  the 
report  of  the  Treasurer,  hereunto  annexed. 

The  renovation  of  the  bathing  establishments  for  both 
the  male  and  female  departments,  became  necessary, 
and,  with  a  sewer  for  proper  drainage,  has  occasioned 
an  outlay  of  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
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These  establishments,  so  necessary  for  health  as  well 
as  comfort,  are  now  fully  adequate  to  all  the  wants 
of  the  inmates,  and  they  are  required  to  make  their  ab- 
lutions regularly.  The  roofs  also  required  very  large 
repairs. 

Since  our  last  report  a  valued  friend  and  colleague, 
Dr.  Joseph  G.  Nancrede,  has  been  taken  from  time  to 
eternity.  Long  associated  with  him,  we  feel  the  loss 
that  we  and  the  Institution  have  sustained  by  his  death. 

Asking  for  the  Institution  the  continued  patronage  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  liberal  aid  from  the  commu- 
nity, the  Directors  now  surrender  up  their  trust,  with 
the  earnest  prayer  that  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
may  rest  upon  it,  and  that  in  each  succeeding  year  its 
benefits  may  be  more  widely  diffused  and  more  highly 
appreciated. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

PHILIP  F.  MAYEK, 

I^'esident 
(Attested,) 

James  J.  Barclay,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  January  Irf,  1858. 
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APPENDIX. 


TERMS  OP  ADMISSION. 

By  a  rule  of  the  Institution,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age,  or  over  twenty. 

The  annual  charge  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  For 
which  sum  everything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition, 
stationery,  and  medical  attendance ;  or  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  per  annum,  in  case  the  clothing  is  furnished  by  the 
parents  or  friends  of  the  pupil. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write  the 
names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institution. 
This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
valuable  time. 

The  most  advantageous  time  for  the  admission  of  pupils  is  the 
first  of  October  in  each  year,  and  punctuality  in  this  particular 
is  important,  as  new  classes  are  formed  at  this  period. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance  every  six 
months. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren for  vacation  before  it  commences,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
it  has  ended. 
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STATE  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years ;  and 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  fur- 
nished, from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel- 
lect of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, Philadelphia,  by  letter,  or  otherwise,  a  paper  with  printed 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers  will  be  forwarded.  After 
the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Institu- 
tion. The  applicant  will  soon  after  be  informed  of  the  result  of 
the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  Fund  is  limited ;  new 
pupils  can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term 
allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  ^'  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  any 
two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a  magistrate,  to  the 
age,  circumstances,  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in  whose  be- 
half the  application  is  made."     The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  must  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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STATE  OP  MARYLAND. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Maryland  must  be 
made  to  the  Levy  Courts,  or  Commissioners  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, or  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore.  The  term 
allowed  is  seven  years. 


QUESTIONS. 

Deaf  mutes  to  be  supported  by  their  friends,  also  those  sup- 
ported by  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
should  be  accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child?  (mention  the  whole  of  its 

nwne.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  year,  month,  day, 
and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside  ? 
(mention  the  county  and  nearest  post  office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or  is 
it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on  the 
father's  or  mother's  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  small  pox,  or  been  vaccinated? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough? 

Was  it  bom  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or  dis- 
ease ?    If  so,  how,  and  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar- 
riage? 
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HISTORY,  kc. 

To  answer  inquiries  freqaentlj  made,  the  following  statistical 
particulars  respecting  the  history  and  condition  of  the  Institution 
are  suhmitted : 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  was  organized,  and  held  its  first  meeting  in 
April,  1820.     President,  the  Right  Rer.  William  White,  D.  D. 

In  November  following,  a  house  was  rented  in  Market  street, 
above  Broad,  and  eighteen  pupils  assembled  in  it  for  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Institution  was  supported  by  donations,  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  annual  subscribers  and  of  life-members. 

An  Act  of  Incorporation  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  February,  1821.  By  this  Act,  the  Common- 
wealth allowed  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a  piece,  per  annum 
for  the  education  and  support  of  indigent  pupils  of  the  State. 
The  number  was  not  to  exceed  fifty,  and  the  term  of  each  not  to 
extend  beyond  three  years.  The  number  has  since  been  in- 
creased, and  the  term  extended  by  several  successive  enact- 
ments. The  number  under  the  present  appropriation  being  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  the  term  allowed,  six  years. 

In  September,  1821,  the  Institution  was  removed  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Market  and  Eleventh  streets. 

In  June,  1824,  a  site  was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Pine  streets,  and  preparations  made  for  erecting  a  large 
building. 

It  was  completed,  and  the  Institution  removed  to  it  in  Novem- 
ber, 1825. 

In  1828,  an  additional  lot  in  the  rear  was  procured,  and  a 
school  house  erected  on  it. 
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In  1839,  the  buildings  were  extended,  and  a  story  added  to 
the  school  house.  The  whole  establishment  was  then  capable  of 
accommodating  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

In  the  autumn  of  1854,  two  additional  wings  were  erected ; 
the  one  running  north,  the  other  south,  fifty  by  twenty-four 
feet  each,  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  building,  and 
receding  from  it  about  twenty  feet. 

The  number  that  can  now  be  accomodated  is  two  hundred. 

A  chaste  and  simple  front  of  cut  stone,  with  portico  and  pil- 
lars of  the  Tuscan  order,  together  with  two  wings,  present  an 
extent  of  two  hundred  feet  on  Broad  street.  The  buildings, 
including  the  school  house,  run  back  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet,  and  enclose  an  open  space  laid  out  as  a  flower  garden. 

There  are  two  spacious  yards— one  for  the  girls  and  one  for 
the  boys — shaded  by  trees,  and  furnishing  ample  space  for  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air. 

The  school  building  contains  ten  school  rooms ;  each  one  pro- 
nded  with  appropriate  furniture,  as  slates,  tables,  closets,  &c., 
when  needed.  From  twelve  to  twenty  pupils  usually  constitute 
a  class. 

At  present  there  are  ten  classes,  each  under  the  care  of  an. 
instructor. 

Three  of  the  teachers  are  mutes.  These  classes  are  formed 
in  October ;  and  it  is  important  that  all  new  pupils  should  be 
here  at  that  time,  that  the  classes  may  be  properly  arranged. 

Contiguous  to  the  school  rooms  is  a  cabinet  of  apparatus,, 
models,  specimens,  &c.,  to  assist  the  teachers  in  presenting  clear 
ideas  on  the  various  subjects  admitting  of  occular  illustration. 

The  centre  building  contains  a  lecture  room,  capable  of  seat- 
ing two  hundred  persons.  It  has  also  facilities  for  making 
experiments,  and  presenting  diagrams,  maps,  sketches,  &c.  In 
this  room  the  pupils  are  assembled  twice  every  day,  sometimes 
in  the  evenings  for  lectures,  and  on  the  sabbath  for  religious 
instruction. 
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There  are  separate  refectories  for  the  male  and  female  pupils. 
In  the  upper  stories  are  the  infirmaries  and  dormitories. 

The  wings  contain  the  principal  sleeping  rooms,  the  sitting 
rooms,  the  shops,  the  kitchen,  bake-house,  laundry,  cellars,  &c. 

The  bath  houses,  washing  rooms,  and  other  convenienceSi 
are  accessible  at  all  times  without  exposure  to  the  weather. 

The  workshops  give  employment  to  the  boys  two  or  three 
hours  daily. 

The  girls  are  taught  plain  sewing  and  dress-making,  and  are 
employed  in  housewifery.  Habits  of  industry  are  thus  forming, 
and  the  pupils  are  preparing  for  the  duties  and  practical  business 
of  life.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  apportioned  to  study,  work, 
exercise,  and  amusement. 

The  establishment  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  Schuylkill  water. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Institution,  there  have  been  ex- 
pended for  the  grounds,  buildings,  appurtenances,  &c.,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  pupils  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, the  Instructor,  the  Matron,  or  the  Steward.  The  indis- 
posed have  the  prompt  and  devoted  services  of  the  attentive  and 
skillful  Physician,  and,  in  critical  cases,  the  valuable  advice  of 
the  distinguished  consulting  Physicians  of  the  Institution. 
Thus,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  the  improvement,  comfort,  and 
happiness  of  the  pupils  are  assiduously  promoted. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Some  persons  have  desired  to  know  something  of  the  mode  of 
instructing  deaf  mutes.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  it  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  signs. 

It  is  by  means  of  signs  that  the  process  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  principally  conducted.     AVhen  we  look  at  the  Chi- 
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nese  characters  on  a  tea-box,  we  can  see  no  meaning  in  them, 
and  might  so  look  forever,  without  becoming  any  wiser.    So  also 
with  the  mute.     Onr  written  or  printed  words  are  as  inexplica- 
ble to  him  as  the  Chinese  characters  are  to  us,  and  inspection 
alone  could  never  afford  any  clue  to  their  meaning.     An  inter- 
preter or  a  book  could  speedily  convey  to  us  the  meaning  of  the 
characters  through  the  medium  of  our  language,  with  which  we 
have  been  familiar  from  early  infancy.     But  the  deaf  mute  has 
•    no  language.     To  enable  him,  therefore,  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
our  words,  he  must  acquire  a  language,  through  which  he  can  get 
that  meaning.     Every  mute  of  tolerable  capacity  makes  use  of 
motions  to    indicate    assent   or  denial,  approbation   or  repug- 
nance, as  well  as  some  common  objects  and  familiar  actions.     On 
these  motions,  limited  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  we  graft  by 
degrees  a  system  of  signs,  which  enables  us  finally  to  communi- 
cate considerable  knowledge  on  many  subjects,  and  to  develope 
and  call  into  exercise  the  faculties  of  the  mind.     These  signs 
convey  thought,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  words,  but  they 
enable  as  to  define  words,  explain  their  relations  to  other  words, 
gi?e  their  arrangement  in  sentences,  and  the  different  meanings 
which  are  attached  to  them.     This  language  of  signs  can  only  be 
acquired  from  the  living  teacher.     Incomprehensible  as  it  may 
seem  to  a  speaking  person,  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  that 
thought,  however  abstruse  or  refined,  may  be  conveyed  by  varied 
motions  of  the  arms,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  a  system  of  these 
motions  is  the  grand  means  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

This  being  premised,  a  class  of  from  ten  to  twenty  mutes  is 
famished  with  large  slates  on  which  to  write  with  chalk,  crayon 
or  pencil.  The  instructor  presents  an  object  or  a  picture  of  one, 
or  makes  a  sign  for  it.  lie  then  teaches  them  to  write  the  name, 
presenting  each  letter  by  the  manual  alphabet.  When  they  can 
all  write,  it  is  erased  and  rewritten  a  number  of  times,  till  it  is 
impressed  upon  the  memory.  Some  information  may  be  com- 
municated respecting  the  object. 

Questions  may  be  asked  to  induce  the  pupil  to  think.  In  this 
way  a  number  of  nouns  are  taught,  so  that  when  a  concise  sign 
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is  made  for  one  of  them,  it  will  be  readily  written.  In  the  same 
way  words  expressive  of  the  qualities  and  properties  of  bodies 
may  be  taught.  When  such  words  are  presented  with  appropriate 
nouns,  the  pupils  write  them  in  connection.  They  are  then 
required  to  give  examples  of  similar  combinations  from  their  own 
resources.     This  is  the  first  step  at  composition. 

Another  step  will  be  to  make  signs  for  actions,  and  teaching 
their  names.  Then  the  use  of  these  words  in  combination  with 
the  words  already  familiar,  as  "  a  boy  sees  a  horse*' — "  a  boy 
sees  a  strong  horse."  Again,  some  of  the  words  expressive  of 
the  relations  of  objects,  may  be  taught,  as  "  a  lady  sits  on  a 
chair  *' — "  a  bird  flies  into  a  cage."  Other  words  and  other  ideas 
are  presented  to  them.  They  endeavor  to  express  the  ideas  in 
writing,  using  the  words  and  forms  of  arrangement  which  had 
been  taught.  These  sentences  are  corrected,  and  the  pupils  arc 
required  to  give  examples  of  their  own.  These  original  efforts 
are  also  corrected.  The  connections  of  language,  the  abstract 
terms,  the  phrases  and  the  idioms  are  successively  taught.  Series 
of  sentences,  anecdotes,  narratives,  &c.,  are  written  off  and 
explained  by  signs.  These  are  copied  by  the  pupils,  and  studied 
as  evening  lessons,  and  in  school  are  written  from  memory,  or 
recited  by  signs.  There  are  other  evening  exercises,  such  as 
writing  a  number  of  original  sentences  on  single  words — compo- 
sition on  particular  subjects — letters,  &c.  From  time  to  time  the 
elementary  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geography  are  taught. 
Indeed,  our  illustrations  of  words  and  principles  are  drawn  from 
the  sciences,  and  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  their  education  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  is 
communicated  to  them.  The  subjects  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  history,  &c.,  cannot  be  taught  systematically  till  the 
latter  part  of  their  course,  when  they  are  supposed  to  have 
acquired  a  considerable  command  of  written  language. 

Moral  and  religious  subjects  have  also  a  large  slwre  of  atten- 
tion. JIuch  useful  information  is  communicated  by  lectures, 
addressed  in  the  language  of  signs,  to  all  when  assembled 
together. 
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It  will  readily  be  inferred  from  these  statementSy  that  much 
will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  his  attenti6n  and  his 
diligence.  There  can  be  no  set  course  or  limited  periods  for 
certain  studies,  which,  when  completed,  make  an  educated 
person* 

The  longer  the  mute  is  under  instruction,  the  greater  will  be 
lis  command  of  language. 

It  will  also  be  perceived  that  much  depends  upon  the  know- 
ledge, ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  teachers  in  the  use  of  signs. 

The  language  of  signs  is  the  all-important  instrument  by 
which  the  educator  is  to  reach  the  mind  of  the  mute  pupil,  in  his 
early  and  his  later  efforts.  By  this  alone  can  he  lead  the  pupil 
to  reflect  on  his  own  mental  operations,  feelings,  motives,  emo- 
tions, and  passions,  and  thus  learn  the  thoughts,  feelings,  &c.,  of 
others,  and  to  understand  and  use  the  language  employed  to 
eipress  ideas  on  these  subjects.  When  this  point  is  reached,  the 
pnpil  may  relinquish,  entirely  and  forever,  if  he  please,  the  use 
of  signs. 

A  new  instrument  has  been  given  to  him,  by  which  he  may 
explore  the  world  of  books  and  communicate  with  his  fellow-men 
to  an  unlimited  extent.  From  this  point  self-education  may  be 
carried  on,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  life  through  written 
language. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  mutes 
do  not  reach  this  point,  from  want  of  capacity,  yet  the  acquisi- 
tions even  of  such  are  probably  as  valuable,  in  proportion,  as 
those  made  by  the  more  gifted.  The  proboscis  of  the  fly  is 
doubtless  as  important  to  the  little  insect  as  the  trunk  of  the  ele- 
phant is  to  that  sagacious  and  domestic  animal. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  DEAF  MUTES  AT  HOME. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  deaf  mute,  that  his  parents  and 
friends  should  cultivate  the  language  of  signs,  and  encourage  him 
in  the  use  of  them  as  early  as  possible. 

Let  them  observe  the  child,  and  imitate  the  signs  he  makes. 
When  he  is  pleased  with  anything,  invent  a  sign  for  the  thing, 
and  repeat  that  sign  many  times  afterwards.  Distinguish  dif- 
ferent persons  by  signs,  suggested  by  a  scar,  mole,  beard,  or  any 
little  peculiarity  which  the  person  may  possess. 

Imitate  the  actions  of  riding,  sewing,  eating,  mowing,  cutting, 
throwing,  sowing,  &c. 

For  *good,'  kiss  the  hand.  For  *bad,'  bring  the  hand  to  the 
lips,  turn  the  palm  down,  and  throw  it  from  you.  For  *  glad,' 
pat  the  heart  rapidly,  with  a  cheerful  expression  of  countenance. 
For  *  sorry,'  rub  the  clenched  hand  on  the  heart,  with  a  sad  ex- 

* 

pression  of  countenance.  , 

For  *  black,'  draw  the  end  of  the  forefinger  along  the  eyebrow. 
For  *  red,'  touch  the  lips  with  the  forefinger.  For  *  love,'  cross 
the  hands  and  press  them  on  the  heart.  For  'hate,'  push  both 
hands,  the  palms  out,  from  the  heart,  as  if  repelling  something, 
from  the  left  side.  For  Mie,'  move  the  forefinger  across  the 
mouth  horizontally.  For  *  true,'  place  the  forefinger  perpendicu- 
larly across  the  lips,  and  thrust  it  forwards. 

These  are  a  few  examples,  merely  as  suggestive  hints. 

The  child  can  be  taught  to  spell  on  the  fingers  at  a  very  early 
age. 

Any  person  can  take  an  object,  as  a  hat ;  pick  out  the  letters 
h-a-t  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  alphabet,  and  learn  to  place  the 
fingers  in  the  true  position  for  each  letter.  No  matter  how 
slowly  it  is  done.  Let  the  child  imitate  until  he  can  make  the 
letters  of  the  word  in  order,  without  assistance,  at  the  same  time 
show  the  object.  Do  this  very  often,  until  the  child  has  learned 
to  spell  the  word  when  the  hat  is  presented  to  it,  or  to  go  and 
bring  the  hat  when  the  word  is  spelled  to  it. 
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Then  take  another  object,  as  pin ;  go  through  the  same  pro-  * 
cess  until  it  is  thoroughly  learned  by  frequent  repetition  every 
day.  So  with  arm,  cat,  dog,  chair,  &c.  The  following  ten  short 
words,  the  names  of  common  objects,  contain  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  viz :  adz,  fan,  map,  cow,  box,  jar,  sky,  hat,  quill, 
glove. 

After  the  power  of  spelling  the  names  of  many  common 
objects  has  been  acquired,  the  names  of  familiar  persons  may  be 
taught. 

In  a  similnr  way,  the  child  may  be  taught  to  write  the  names 
of  things  on  a  slate,  quite  early.  Let  him  imitate  the  form  of 
the  letters  for  one  word,  as  hat,  and  repeat  it  many  times,  until 
he  can  write  it  as  readily  as  he  can  spell  it  on  the  fingers.  Take 
another  word,  and  go  over  the  same  process.  Point  to  each 
letter,  and  require  the  child  to  make  ,the  sign  for  the  letter  on 
the  fingers.  By  frequent  repetition,  the  ability  to  write  the 
names  of  many  things,  and  to  form  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, will  be  acquired.  It  is  best  to  make  the  child  form  the 
letters  as  round  as  possible,  and  not  to  take  off  the  pencil  until 
the  word  is  completed.  The  habit  thus  early  begun,  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  enable  the  writer  to  accomplish  more 
in  a  given  time,  and  with  more  ease  than  can  possibly  be  done 
on  any  other  principle.  If  it  is  desired  to  go  further,  write  the 
name  of  the  child,  as  John  sees  a  chair — John  sees  a  table.  Let 
him  copy  the  sentence,  explaining  by  signs  the  word  *  sees,'  and 
pointing  to  the  chair,  and  also  to  the  child.     Then  let  hira  write 

John  sees ,  and  let  him  select  another  object  to  fill  up  the 

blank ;  and  finally,  let  him  cover  his  slate  with  sentences  thus 
formed.  Help  him  to  objects  out  of  the  house,  as  well  as  in. 
Encourage  him  to  write  as  many  such  sentences  as  he  can.  All 
this  may  be  the  work  of  years,  but  the  advantage  to  the  chiM 
cannot  be  estimated.  A  little  attention,  thus  bestowed  every 
day,  will  accomplish  all  this,  and  probably  much  more. 
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COMPOSITIONS. 

The  compositions  of  mutes  are  not  satisfactory  tests  of  the 
acquirements  of  the  pupil,  or  the  skill  of  the  instructor.  They 
are,  however,  the  best  evidence  we  can  present  in  print,  of  the 
practicability  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  of  capacity  among  mutes,  as 
well  as  among  speaking  persons.  All  cannot  make  the  same 
exertions  or  reach  the  same  height  of  attainment,  but  all  have 
here  every  advantage  afforded  them  for  progressing  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  their  capacities  and  dispositions  will  allow. 

The  following  compositions  were  mostly  school  exercises,  and 
are  presented  as  they  were  produced.  They  will  serve  to  gratify 
curiosity,  and  to  show  some  of  the  difficulties  mutes  encounter  in 
acquiring  language. 


FARMERS  AT  HOME. 

Some  men  mowed  the  grass.  Two  women  called  the  men. 
The  men  went  into  their  house.  They  washed  their  hands  and 
faces.  They  ate  some  pork  potatoes  and  cabbage  for  dinner. 
They  again  mowed  the  grass.  The  women  washed  the  plates 
and  knives  and  forks  &c. 

S. 

Fourteen.     Born  deaf.     Under  instruction  one  year. 


.       ABOUT  THE  WOLF. 

Mr.  Brown  took  his  gun.  He  went  through  the  woods.  He 
saw  a  rabbit  on  a  fence.  He  shot  at  the  rabbit.  The  rabbit 
ran  away.     Mr.  Brown  reload  his  gun.     He  saw  a  wolf.     He 
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was  afraid  at  the  wolf.  He  ran  to  a  tree.  He  climbed  up  the 
tree.  The  wolf  could  not  climb  up  the  tree.  Mr.  Brown  looked 
at  the  wolf.  He  reloaded  his  gun.  He  shot  down  the  wolf. 
It  died.  Mr.  Brown  climbed  down  the  tree.  He  carried  the 
wolf  to  his  house. 

M. 

Thirteen]    Xost  bearing  at  4  months.     One  year  under  instruction. 


AN  IMAGINARY  ADVENTURE. 

Several  years  ago  a  hunter  who  lived  in  the  country  in  the 
West  hung  his  shot-bag  and  powder-horn  on  his  shoulders  by  the 
straps  and  took  his  gun  ^n  his  shoulder  and  went  out  to  the 
woods  and  walked  along  through  the  woods  in  search  of  some- 
thing to  shoot.     Presently  he  reached  the  river  and  looked  at 
the  water  and  saw  a  canoe  lying  on  the  water.     He  said,  "  I 
can  get  into  the  canoe."     So  he  got  into  the  canoe  and  put  his 
gnn  down  on  a  seat.     He  sat  on  the  seat  and  paddled  the  canoe 
across  the  water  with  a  paddle,  taking  care  not  to  upset  the 
canoe.     The  canoe  moved  towards  the  land.     The  hunter  looked 
towards  the  woods  and  soon  he  saw  an  Indian  who  stood  near 
the  water  side.     The  Indian  shot  an  arrow  at  the  hunter.     The 
arrow  from  his  bow  flew  at  the  hunter,  but  missed  him.     The 
hunter  instantly  paddled  his  canoe  to  the  land,  and  got  out  of 
the  canoe,  and  took  his  gun  and  ran  to  the  woods,  and  soon  he 
met  an  Indian  and  attacked  him.     While  they  were  fighting, 
another  Indian  came  and  tied  the  hunter  by  his  hands  with  a 
flexible  branch.     The  Indians  led  the  hunter  through  the  woods 
and  proceeded  on  their  way  away.     The  hunter  was  a  captive 
among  the  Indians  for  a  long  time.     I  do  not  know  whether  he 
ever  escaped  or  not.     I  hope  he  escaped  and  returned  home. 

Z. 

Sixteen.     Born  deaf.     Under  instruction  three  years. 
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A  TRUE  STORY. 

A  la  ly  in  England  hired  a  lad  as  her  servant,  whose  name  I 
do  not  know.  This  lady  had  a  costly  ring  in  which  there  was  a 
diamond  established  and  which  she  kept  as  a  token  of  her  rela- 
tive's affection, — I  do  not  know  what  relative  it  was,  but  I  think 
perhaps  that  it  was  her  grandmother  who  had  given  her  the 
diamond  ring.  But  one  day  the  ring  happened  to  be  broken  by 
the  tight  expanding  of  her  finger  when  she  made  up  something. 
She  was  sorry  for  it,  and  wished  to  have  it  mended  very  welL 
So  she  put  the  broken  ring  in  a  case,  and  then  sent  it  to  the 
watchmaker  in  a  town  about  two  miles  distant,  by  the  hand  of 
her  young  servant.  Having  passed  over  a  brook,  the  lad  stopped 
and  sat  down  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge.  His  curiosity  prompt, 
ing  him  to  play  with  the  ring,  he  tqpk  it  out,  and  playing  with 
it,  he  happened  to  drop  it  down  into  the  brook.  When  he  saw 
what  had  become  of  the  ring  when  he  could  not  find  it,  he  was 
almost  distracted.  Ho  met  a  sailor,  and  after  talking  with  him, 
the  sailor  informed  him  that  the  ship  where  he  was  employed 
would  sail  for  a  great  distant  country  next  morning.  A  good 
idea  came  to  his  mind,  and  he  resolved  to  become  a  sailor-boy, 
for  he  had  been  thinking  of  a  plan  how  to  make  his  escape  from 
the  lady;  he  feared  to  go  and  confess  to  her  what  had  become  of 
the  ring,  for  fear  she  would  be  very  angry  at  him.  So  next 
morning  the  sailor  agreed  to  go  with  the  boy  to  his  captain. 
The  sailor  asked  the  captain  to  make  the  boy  a  sailor-boy.  After 
the  Captain  made  him  a  sailor-boy,  he  determined  to  serve  as  an 
honest  and  just  sailor.  So  being  very  industrious  to  ask  the 
names  of  the  ropes,  and  commit  them  to  memory,  he  soon  became 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  rigging,  and  the  Captain,  having 
often  seen  that  he  did  very  well  as  he  was  ordered  to,  finally 
promoted  him  to  a  post  as  a  clerk.  When  the  ship  arrived  at 
the  distant  and  vast  country,  he  pushed  his  fortune  there  for 
several  years,  till  he  became  very  rich.  He  then  left  the  region 
for  England  again.     Having  arrived  at  London,  he  rode  in  a 
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Stage-coach  to  the  town  where  he  had  been  while  in  his  youth. 
One  morning  a  gentleman  took  a  pleasant  walk  with  him  along 
to  the  small  bridge,  where  they  stopped.  The  rich  man  informed 
him  what  he  had  done  with  the  ring,  and  showing  him  the  very 
place  in  the  brook  into  which  he  had  dropped  the  diamond  ring 
by  putting  a  stick  in  the  place,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he 
beheld  the  ring  hanging  on  around  the  end  of  the  stick  when  he 
turned  it  out.  Then  he  said  that  they  would  go  and  restore  it  to 
the  owner  (the  lady.)  Accordingly  when  the  two  gentlemen  had 
entered  the  house,  the  rich  man  informed  the  lady  of  his  past 
life,  and  then  restored  the  diamond  ring  to  her.  Besides,  hp 
presented  another  elegant  and  costly  ring  to  her.  She  accepted 
the  new  costly  ring  with  great  pleasure. 

Having  nothing  to  inform  you  farther,  I  bid  you  adieu. 

C. 

Fifteen.     Lost  hearing  at  four  years.     Under  instruction  three  years. 


a  THE  INDIANS. 

Many  years  ago  the  Indians  were  very  numerous  in  North 
America  before  the  British  settlers  came  here.  They  were  not 
remarkable  for  their  activity  as  hunters  and  sportsmen.  They 
were  powerful  where  they  were  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
New  World.  But  they  were  almost  wholly  ignorant.  They 
knew  nothing  about  the  true  God,  or  Jesus  Christ,  but  they 
knew  both  the  Great  Good  Spirit  and  the  Great  Bad  Spirit. 
There  was  a  great  number  of  wars  which  occurred  between  the 
Indians  and  the  colonists  with  great  animosity,  for  the  possession 
of  the  fertile  soil.  The  colonists  were  very  wrong  to  possess  the 
soil  because  it  belonged  to  the  Indians  rightly.  The  Indians 
committed  many  horrible  devastations.  They  were  very  irregu- 
lar, rough  and  rude.  Many  of  them  were  almost  naked  apd 
others  wore  their  clothes.     They  were  never  christianized  and 
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civilized,  but  they  were  still  heathen  and  ignorant.  They  were 
friends  to  each  other,  but  they  were  enemies  to  the  whites.  If 
one  of  the  whites  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Indian,  the  Indian 
always  took  revenge  upon  him  till  he  died,  or  fortunately  kiUed 
him,  and  he  taught  his  red  children  to  take  revenge  upon  the 
same  white  man  also.  The  Indians  had  powerful  chieftains,  and 
some  of  them  were  ambitious  and  envious.  The  Indians  con* 
spired  against  their  celebrated  chieftains.  They  were  revengeful, 
barbarous  and  cruel.  It  is  a  curious  fact  tlvit  they  were  very 
superstitious.  They  were  more  fond  of  war  than  hunting  and 
^shing.  They  were  skillful  and  cunning  as  spies.  Now  the 
Western  Indians  are  as  wild  and  savage  as  ever.  But  it  is  said 
that  certain  tribes  at  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  are  now 
christianized  and  civilized.  It  is  supposed  that  many  years  ago 
the  Indians  first  crossed  the  Behring's  strait  on  the  ice,  or  in 
their  canoes.  This  is  a  very  doubtful  fact.  It  is  evident  that 
none  of  them  tell  about  where  they  had  come  over  the  strait 
originally. 

There  are  many  incidents  and  narratives  which  I  cannot  tell 
you,  except  one.  A  long  time  since  Shenanoah  was  a  celebrated 
Oneida  chief  of  Whitesborough  in  the  state  of  Kew  York,  but 
there  is  now  a  town  of  Utica,  so  called.  A  good  man,  named 
White,  first  settled  in  Utica  and  his  promises  of  friendship  were 
exchanged  with  the  Indians.  He  also  piped  the  calumet  with 
them.  But  they  were  still  suspicious  that  the  whites  were 
deceitful. 

Once  when  Mr.  White  was  out  Shenanoah  went  with  two 
Indians  into  Mr.  White's  house.  Mrs.  White  and  her  children 
were  much  alarmed  at  them.  Shenanoah  addressed  Mrs.  White 
saying  "  We  are  come  here  to  ask  you  for  your  little  daughter, 
Jane,  that  we  may  take  her  with  us  to-night.  Mrs.  White  feared 
to  grant  her  little  girl  to  the  Indians  and  she  knew  not  what  to 
answer.  The  Indians  were  waiting  for  a  reply.  Presently  Mr. 
White  returned  home  and  heard  it  with  his  sufficient  presence  of 
mind,  and  suddenly  he  granted  the  little  daughter  to  the  Indians. 
His  wife  felt  surprised  and  she  resisted  in  vain.     The  Indians 
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said,  We  will  promise  to  return  with  the  little  daughter  into  the 
house  to-morrow  noon.  As  it  was  done,  Shenanoah  took  Jane  by 
the  hand  to  lead  her  through  the  woods  about  twelve  miles.  The 
mother  looked  up  at  her  little  girl  who  was  lost.  She  knew  well 
that  the  Indians  were  treacherous  and  cruel.  While  the  Indians 
were  in  their  wigwams  with  Jane,  they  made  and  dressed  her 
with  the  fine  necklace  of  shells,  dyed  feathers,  and  moccasins 
worked  beautifully  with  porcupine  quills. 

The  mother's  auxiety  became  greater  and  she  could  not  quite 
deep  all  night  and  she  feared  that  the  Indians  would  kill  Jane, 
or  would  not  bring  back  her  to  her  house.  Her  husband  endea- 
Tored  to  comfort  her  the  following  morning.  The  next  day  noon 
she  glanced  at  Shenanoah  and  his  companions  coming  with  Jane. 
Soon  she  cried  out  to  her  husband,  "  There  they  are  !"  When 
the  Indians  arrived  at  the  house  Shenanoah  gave  back  Jane  to 
the  mother  and  she  kissed  her  pretty  girl  very  gladly.  She  was 
delighted  with  her  visit  and  with  her  presents.  Iler  mother  was 
Tery  glad  that  her  little  girl  was  in  safety.  The  Indians  put 
confidence  in  Mr.  White,  but  if  he  had  refused  to  let  the  pretty 
girl  go  with  them,  they  would  not  put  confidence  in  him.  Shena- 
noah was  brave,  faithful  and  vigilant. 

He  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Americans,  and  he  made  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  them.  He  was  always  mild  and  friendly  to  them 
in  the  time  of  peace.  While  he  was  in  youth  he  was  frequently 
in  the  habit  of  drunkenness. 

One  night  he  was  exceedingly  drunk  and  walked  staggering  in 
the  streets  of  Albany  and  in  the  next  morning  he  found  himself 
who  was  stripped  of  all  his  clothes. 

He  was  exhorted  by  a  missionary  to  reform  like  a  good  man. 
He  determined  to  become  a  good  Christian,  and  he  continued  a 
Christian  for  more  than  sixty  years.  He  died  in  the  hundredth 
year  of  his  age.»  I  hope  that  his  soul  is  gone  to  the  Great 
Heavenly  Spirit. 

We  ouglit  to  follow  this  good  example. 

W. 

Twenty.     Lost  hearing  at  sixteen  months.    Under  instruction  four  anU  a-half 
yttrs. 
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THE  GOODNESS  OF  GOD. 

God-8  blessings  are  the  most  valuable  things  we  all  can  have, 
food,  clothes,  health,  &c.  Without  them  we  cannot  live  in  com- 
fort ;  but  He  is  never  neglectful  to  preserve  us.  How  grateful 
should  we  feel  to  be  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  giving  us  breath, 
health  and  food !  He  made  the  world  for  us  to  live  in  it,  but  no 
man  can  make  the  world.  He  made  the  light  and  said  let  there 
be  light  for  us  to  see  to  work,  walk  and  let  there  be  night  for  us 
to  sleep.  He  made  the  air  but  we  cannot  see  it  yet  we  can  hear 
it  and  feel  it  blow.  He  made  clouds  and  put  the  sun  in  the  sky 
for  to  shine  upon  us  all  day  but  we  cannot  reach  it.  He  holds 
the  moon  and  stars  in  the  sky  at  nightT  If  God  had  made  no 
sun,  no  moon,  and  no  stars,  we  could  not  live  well,  but  He  does 
not  forsake  us.  How  kind  he  is  !  He  puts  water  in  the  deep 
places  which  are  called  the  seas  and  he  made  the  beasts,  birds 
and  insects  and  fishes,  he  put  the  fishes  in  the  water  to  swim,  but 
he  let  the  beasts  wander  on  the  dry  land  and  the  birds  and 
insects  to  fly  about  in  the  air.  The  birds  fly  warbling  and  sing- 
ing and  singing  sweetly. 

This  world  is  beautiful  which  shows  the  flowers,  fruit-trees  and 
golden  grain  for  the  people  to  enjoy.  God  gives  life  to  all  the 
people  and  takes  care  of  all  of  them  when  they  are  troubled,  get 
sick  and  bear  the  loss  of  friends  and  property.  He  knows  that 
the  nations  of  wicked  people  worship  idols  made  of  stone  and 
wood,  but  he  is  very  merciful  to  them,  for  they  are  ignorant  of 
Christ  and  the  true  God. 

He  wants  all  of  them  to  be  saved  from  the  torments  of  hell. 
He  sends  the  Bibles  to  them  to  read  'about  God  and  become 
Christians.  He  gives  us  troubles  to  try  us  and  make  us  patieirt, 
not  fretful,  because  he  wants  us  to  repent  of  our  sins  and  become 
good.  He  gives  a  great  many  good  things  to  us  and  we  ought 
to  praise  our  Benefactor  and  love  him. 

KATE. 

Eighteen.     Born  deaf.     Under  instraction  five  years. 
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TREES. 

The  Tree  is  nominallj  a  large  vegetable  rising  with  one  stem 
to  a  considerable  elevation,  flourishing  spontaneously  on  the 
place  wherein  its  seed  was  primarily  set ;  its  ramification  extends 
luxuriantly  in  all  directions  on  each  side  from  its  main  body. 
Daring  the  space  of  time  that  it  is  in  the  act  of  branching  out 
its  shoots,  its  root  rest  in  the  earth  underneath,  holding  by  means 
of  its  tendrils  on  in  all  directions  to  the  subterranean  place  in 
inch  a  substantial  manner  as  to  maintain  the  trunk  above,  and 
moreover  obstruct  it  from  falling  down  or  leaning  over.  Besides 
the  root  supplies  the  stems  with  the  essential  nourishment  this 
production  necessarily  relies  on  for  support.  It  derives  its 
maintenance  from  the  sap  a  species  of  life-blood  that  proceeds 
up  through  its  heart  from  the  earth  at  its  foot.  It  in  most  cases 
vegetates  in  a  perpendicular  way,  and  usually  augments  gradu- 
ally in  stature  in  place  of  creeping  in  a  prostrate  manner.  The 
foUage  in  which  the  tree  is  wholly  involved  especially  in  the 
torrid  season,  overspreads  it  in  such  an  extensive  way  as  to 
stretch  out  a  considerable  extent  of  shadow,  thus,  making  a  de- 
fence against  the  oppressive  rays  of  the  **  King  of  Day,"  and 
affording  an  object  of  shelter  to  men  as  well  as  the  cattle.  When 
they  are  impetuously  impelled  by  the  hot  and  close  beams  of  the 
snn  especially  at  the  zenith  or  vertical  station  in  the  sky,  to 
relinquish  either  continuing  a  monotonous,  irksome  journey,  or 
prosecuting  hard  labour  on  the  farms  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
they  now  and  then  resort  to  the  shady  place  that  they  may  re- 
ceive relief  in  a  measure  from  lassitude  and  toils,  and  enjoy  a 
delightful  time  in  reposing  under  the  umbrageous  refuge.  Each 
fall  this  production  sheds  its  foliage  owing  to  the  setting  in  of 
winter,  and  in  turn  in  the  spring  it  annually  renews  its  leaver. 
Now  the  trees  were  created  mainly  for  the  sake  of  men  on 
earth,  render  essential  service  to  man,  and  are  in  fact  a  means 
of  both  human  and  animal  subsistence.    The  tree  especially  needs 
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THE  GOODNESS  OF  GOD. 

God*s  blessings  are  the  most  valuable  things  we  all  can  have, 
food,  clothes,  health,  &c.  Without  them  we  cannot  live  in  com- 
fort ;  but  He  is  never  neglectful  to  preserve  us.  How  grateful 
should  we  feel  to  be  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  giving  us  breath, 
health  and  food !  He  made  the  world  for  us  to  live  in  it,  but  no 
man  can  make  the  world.  He  made  the  light  and  said  let  there 
be  light  for  us  to  see  to  work,  walk  and  let  there  be  night  for  us 
to  sleep.  He  made  the  air  but  we  cannot  see  it  yet  we  can  hear 
it  and  feel  it  blow.  He  made  clouds  and  put  the  sun  in  the  sky 
for  to  shine  upon  us  all  day  but  we  cannot  reach  it.  He  holds 
the  moon  and  stars  in  the  sky  at  nightT  If  God  had  made  no 
sun,  no  moon,  and  no  stars,  we  could  not  live  well,  but  He  does 
not  forsake  us.  How  kind  he  is  !  He  puts  water  in  the  deep 
places  which  are  called  the  seas  and  he  made  the  beasts,  birds 
and  insects  and  fishes,  he  put  the  fishes  in  the  water  to  swim,  but 
he  let  the  beasts  wander  on  the  dry  land  and  the  birds  and 
insects  to  fly  about  in  the  air.  The  birds  fly  warbling  and  sing- 
ing and  singing  sweetly. 

This  world  is  beautiful  which  shows  the  flowers,  fruit-trees  and 
golden  grain  for  the  people  to  enjoy.  God  gives  life  to  all  the 
people  and  takes  care  of  all  of  them  when  they  are  troubled,  get 
sick  and  bear  the  loss  of  friends  and  property.  He  knows  that 
the  nations  of  wicked  people  worship  idols  made  of  stone  and 
wood,  but  he  is  very  merciful  to  them,  for  they  are  ignorant  of 
Christ  and  the  true  God. 

He  wants  all  of  them  to  be  saved  from  the  torments  of  hell. 
He  sends  the  Bibles  to  them  to  read  'about  God  and  become 
Christians.  He  gives  us  troubles  to  try  us  and  make  us  patieirt, 
not  fretful,  because  he  wants  us  to  repent  of  our  sins  and  become 
good.  He  gives  a  great  many  good  things  to  us  and  we  ought 
to  praise  our  Benefactor  and  love  him. 

KATE. 

Eighteen.     Born  deaf.     Under  inBtraction  five  years. 
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TREES. 

The  Tree  is  nominally  a  large  vegetable  rising  with  one  stem 
to  a  considerable  elevation,  floarishing  spontaneously  on  the 
place  wherein  its  seed  was  primarily  set ;  its  ramification  extends 
Inzariantly  in  all  directions  on  each  side  from  its  main  body. 
During  the  space  of  time  that  it  is  in  the  act  of  branching  out 
its  shoots,  its  root  rest  in  the  earth  underneath,  holding  by  means 
of  its  tendrils  on  in  all  directions  to  the  subterranean  place  in 
sach  a  substantial  manner  as  to  maintain  the  trunk  above,  and 
moreover  obstruct  it  from  falling  down  or  leaning  over.  Besides 
the  root  supplies  the  stems  with  the  essential  nourishment  this 
production  necessarily  relies  on  for  support.  It  derives  its 
maintenance  from  the  sap  a  species  of  life-blood  that  proceeds 
ap  through  its  heart  from  the  earth  at  its  foot.  It  in  most  cases 
vegetates  in  a  perpendicular  way,  and  usually  augments  gradu- 
ally in  stature  in  place  of  creeping  in  a  prostrate  manner.  The 
foliage  in  which  the  tree  is  wholly  involved  especially  in  the 
torrid  season,  overspreads  it  in  such  an  extensive  way  as  to 
stretch  out  a  considerable  extent  of  shadow,  thus,  making  a  de- 
fence against  the  oppressive  rays  of  the  "  King  of  Day,'*  and 
affording  an  object  of  shelter  to  men  as  well  as  the  cattle.  When 
they  are  impetuously  impelled  by  the  hot  and  close  beams  of  the 
sun  especially  at  the  zenith  or  vertical  station  in  the  sky,  to 
relinquish  either  continuing  a  monotonous,  irksome  journey,  or 
prosecuting  hard  labour  on  the  farms  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
they  now  and  then  resort  to  the  shady  place  that  they  may  re- 
ceive relief  in  a  measure  from  lassitude  and  toils,  and  enjoy  a 
delightful  time  in  reposing  under  the  umbrageous  refuge.  Each 
fall  this  production  sheds  its  foliage  owing  to  the  setting  in  of 
winter,  and  in  turn  in  the  spring  it  annually  renews  its  leaver. 
Now  the  trees  were  created  mainly  for  the  sake  of  men  on 
earth,  render  essential  service  to  man,  and  are  in  fact  a  means 
of  both  human  and  animal  subsistence.    The  tree  especially  needs 
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an  outside  covering  to  protect  its  frail  contents  within,  and  for 
this  reason,  is  necessarily  invested  with  bark  a  sort  of  stiff  cover- 
ing on  purpose  to  preserve  its  contents  inside  from  premature 
injury.     The  tree  on  some  occasions  exists  to  a  great  age,  still 
more  frequently,  occupies  a  great  deal  of  space,  and  promotes 
the  diffusion  of  its  products  to  man.     It  evinces  great  utility  for 
innumerable  purposes,  and  proves  to  be  the  most  important  sub- 
stance man  uses.     The  trees  are  literally  intended  to  furnish 
bountifully  the  substance  essential  to  our  life,  not  only  fuel  and 
fruit  but  also  materials  for  construction.     Some  variety  of  this 
species  is  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  exists  in  dis- 
tinct manners  and  verdure.     Its  distinct  verdure  and  existence 
excite  admiration  in  the  observer.     A  group  of  trees,  vegetating 
altogether  interspersed  here  and  there  upon  the  ground  is  styled 
a  wood  or  grove,  and  a  still  larger  or  very  extensive  one,  the  forest 
through  which  it  is  refreshing  to  take  a  journey  at  a  time  of  the 
sultry  state  of  the  air  without.     In  the  tropical  regions  are  trees 
with  tufts  on  the  top,  and  having  no  branches  issuing  from  the 
main  body  unlike  ours.     The  tree  exists  and  produces  whatever 
it  can  afford  to  man  in  every  portion  of  the  world  agreeably  to 
its  climate  and  soil.     The  tropical  productions  continue   in  per- 
petual verdure,  and  on  all  occasions  keep  up  their   condition. 
Some  of  them  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones  are  what  is 
called  evergreens  because  they  continue  to  exist  through  winter. 
Now  strange  as  it  may  seem,   the  forest  near  the  equator  on 
some  occasions  takes  fire  of  its  own  accord  by  moving  one  branch 
upon  another  effected  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  in  this  man- 
ner, a  conflagration  makes  great  progress,  thus,  spreading  over 
a  whole  extent  of  several  miles  around.     Some  of  the  trees  are 
of  a  poisonous  constitution,  and  produce  death  in  those  that  even 
touch  them.     In  a  certain  remote  clime  are  a  group  of  trees 
that  emit  a  venomous  oder  around  them  to  a  distance  of  several 
miles  and  one  that  approaches  these,  exposes  his  life  to  this  inevi- 
table hazard  for  they  effect  so  deadly  an  influence  as  to  smother 
him.     In  fine,  in  many  respects  this  production  proves  to  be  a 
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great  source  of  profit  to  man  on  earth,  contributes  to  his  essen- 
tial comfort,  and  indeed  evinces  in  a  point  of  profitableness  a 
great  deal  more  of  utility  both  to  man  and  beast  than  any  other 
substance  as  far  as  I  know. 

E. 

SeTenteen.    Bom  deaf.     Under  instmction  a  little  over  six  years 


The  following  lines  were  written  by  a  former  pupil,  (born 
deaf,)  after  an  interval  of  eight  years  from  the  time  of  his  leav- 
ibg  the  institution,  on  recently  revisiting,  alone,  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood's  school.  The  spot  and  the  objects  around  him,  called 
forth  feelings  which  found  vent  in  writing  the  address  which 
follows : 

TO  MR. . 


This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  on  so  large  a  slate  as  this, 
since  my  departure  from  this  institution.  How  delightful  I  feel 
in  crayon-writing,  is  past  my  ability  to  give  you  an  idea  of. 
Oh !  dear  teacher,  you  long  toiled  to  be  the  principal  means  of 
removing  the  dark  curtain  of  ignorance  off  my  mind,  and  of 
causing  the  sunlight  of  knowledge  to  dawn  upon  it.  Now  I  look' 
at  those  slates  around  me,  and  at  the  same  time  reflect  upon 
many  happy  associations  connected  with  my  pupilage,  with 
melancholy  pleasure.  What  an  obvious  contrast  between  my 
being  once  a  school-boy,  and  now  a  business  man. 

For  having  made  mc  what  I  am,  thousands  of  thanks  are  due 
you.  And  that  you  may  live  in  the  rich  rewards  of  the  duties 
of  a  teacher,  which  you  have  faithfully  performed,  is  the  most 
earnest  prayer  from  your  former  pupil  and  friend. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS,  DONATIONS,  BEQUESTS. 

Life  Subscription,  -  -  -  -  $20  00 

Annual  Subscription,       -  -  -  -  2  00 

Beceived  by  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Donations  to  the  Library,  of  Books,  Maps,  Pictures,  &c.,  and 
to  the  Cabinet,  of  Apparatus,  Specimens,  Curiosities  of  Nature 
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KEPORT. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentatiTes  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylTania,  and  to  the  Contribators  to  the  PenntyWania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

During  the  past  year  the  Directors  have  been  sensibly 
affected  by  the  loss  they,  and  their  fellow  citizens  have 
sustained,  by  the  deaths  of  three  of  their  colleagues. 

Mr.  Samuel  B.  Wood  departed  this  life  after  a  long 
and  painful  illness,  on  the  2d  day  of  February.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  energy,  and  for  his  kind  and  generous 
feelings.  At  the  foundation  of  the  Institution  he  was 
chosen  a  Director,  and  continued  connected  with  it  until 
his  death,  at  which  time  he  was  a  Vice-President. 

On  the  15th  day  of  April  last,  it  pleased  the  Almighty 
Disposer  of  Ev^ents,  to  remove  from  this  world  the 
President  of  the  Institution,  the  Rev.  Philip  F.  Mayer, 
D.  D.  Dr.  Mayer  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  from  its  organization,  and  for  more  than 
eighteen  years,  the  presiding  ofl&cer.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  virtue,  his  learning  and  his  benevolence, 
and  beautifully  exemplified  the  character  of  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Abraham  Miller  died  on  the  30th  of  June.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  had  long  been  connected  with  the 
Institution,  and  his  interest  in  it  terminated  only  with 
his  life.  As  an  evidence  of  his  regard,  he  left  to  the  In- 
stitution a  legacy  of  six  thousand  dollars. 


it 
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While  the  Directors  lament  the  deaths  of  those  long 
associated  with  them^  and  endeared  to  them  by  their 
virtues,  they  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent.  The  medical 
attendant,  Dr.  Biddle,  reports  that  "  but  few  cases  of 
serious  illness  have  occurred  during  the  past  year ;"  the 
total  amount  of  sickness  has  been  small,  and  we  have  the 
satisfaction  to  record  no  death.  We  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  to  the  fact,  that  during  the  last  three 
years  only  one  death  has  taken  place,  a  case  of  malignant 
scarlet  fever.  The  number  of  our  inmates  during  this 
period,  has  been  as  follows,  viz  : 

For  the  year  1856,  -  -  -        173 

"    1857,  -  .  -        174 

"    1858,  .  .  -        180 

showing  a  mortality  of  less  than  one  in  Jive  hundred,  or 
less  than  one-fifth  of  one  per  centum," 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the 

rolls  of  the  Institution  on  the 

first  day  of  January  last,  was 
Discharged  since  that  time,     - 
Admitted,      -  .  - 

Kemaining  on  the  rolls  on  the 

Istinst,    -  -  -        95  83  178 

0/  this  Number, 

125  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

19  "  "  "          Maryland, 

9  "  "  "          New  Jersey, 

4  "  "  "          Delaware, 

21  "  "  by  the  Institution  or  by  their 

friends. 

178 


Boft. 

OirU. 

Total. 

97 

77 

174 

13 

12 

25 

12 

17 

29 

ThoBe  supported  hy  the  State  of  Bmnsylvania  are  from  the 

following  counties,  viz : 


Adams^ 

.     1 

Lehigh,     . 

.    4 

AUeghenyj 

,        .        •     9 

Luzerne,    . 

.    3 

Berks, 

•     5 

Lycoming, 

.    1 

Blair, 

.    2 

McKean,  . 

.    1 

Bradford,  , 

.     3 

Mercer,     . 

.    1 

Bocks, 

.    2 

Mifflin,     . 

.    1 

Butler, 

.     1 

Montgomery,     . 

.    3 

Carbon, 

.     3 

Montour,  . 

.    1 

Chester,    , 

.    4 

Northampton,   . 

.    2 

Clarion, 

.        .     1 

Northumberland, 

.    5 

Colombia, 

.     1 

Philadelphia,     . 

.  18 

Crawford, 

.     1 

Perry, 

.    3 

Cumberlan 

d,      .        .7 

Schuylkill, 

.    3 

Dauphin,  . 

.    3 

Sullivan,  . 

,     2 

Delaware, , 

.    1 

Susquehanna,    . 

Erie, 

9 

Somerset,  . 

Fayette, 

.    3 

Tioga, 

Franklin,  , 

.    5 

Warren,    . 

Huntingdo 

m,      .        .1 

Wayne,     . 

Indiana,    . 

.     1 

W  estmoreland, . 

Lancaster, 

.    7 

Wyoming, 

Lebanon,  . 

.    3 

York, 

Total,  .        .  125 
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Those  supported  hy  the  State  of  Psnnsylvania  are  from  the 

following  counties^  viz : 


Adams, 
Allegheny^ 
Berks, 
Blair, 

.     1 

,        .        .     9 
.     5 
.    2 

Lehigh,     . 
Luzerne,    . 
Lycoming, 
McKean,  . 

.  4 
.  3 
.  1 
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Bradford,  , 

.     3 

Mercer,     . 

.    1 

Bucks, 

.    2 

Mifflin,     . 

.    1 

Butler, 
Carbon, 

.     1 
.     3 

Montgomery,     . 
Montour,  . 

.  3 
.    1 

Chester,    , 
Clarion, 

.    4 
.         .     1 

Northampton,   . 
Northumberland, 

,  2 
.    5 

Colombia, 
Crawford, 
Cumberlan 
Dauphin,  . 
Delaware, , 
Erie, 

.     1 
.     1 

d,      .        .7 
.    3 
.    1 

9 

Philadelphia,    . 
Perry, 
Schuylkill, 
Sullivan,  . 
Susquehanna,    . 
Somerset,  . 

,  18 
.  3 
.    3 

,     2 

Fayette,    . 
Franklin,  • 

.    3 
.    5 

Tioga, 
Warren,    . 

Huntingdo 
Indiana,    . 

n,      .         .1 
.     1 

Wayne,     . 
Westmoreland, . 

JL 

Lancaster, 
Lebanon,  . 

.     7 
.    3 

Wyoming, 
York, 

4 
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Thooe  supported  hy  the  Stale  of  Maryland,  are  from  the 

following  counties,  viz : 


Queen  Anne, 

.     1 

Washington,      .         .     1 

iSlenty 

.     1 

Prince  George,  .         .     1 

Somerset, . 

.     1 

Cecil,         .         .         .     1 

Carroll,     . 

.     1 

Dorchester,        .         .     1 

Baltimore, 

.     7 

Frederick,          .         .     1 

Harford,    . 

.    2 

Allegheny,         .              1 

Total,     .         .  19 

Those  supported  hy  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  are  from  tJie 

following  counties,  viz : 

Burlington,        •         .     3         Camden,   .  .  .2 

Gloucester,        •         .    1        Ocean,       .  .  .1 
Atlantic,   ...     2  — 

Total,  .  .     9 

Those  supported  hy  the  State  of  Delaware,  are  from  the 

following  counties,  viz  : 

Kent,        .        .         .1         Newcastle,         .         .    2 
Sussex,      ....     1  — 

Total,     .         .     4 

Of  those  supported  hy  their  friends  orhythe  Institution, 

there  is  1  from  Maryland, 

1  from  North  Carolina, 
1  from  South  Carolina, 
18  from  Pennsylvania. 

Total,        21 
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O/Ae  twenty^ine  pupUa  admitted  m  1858, 
16  were  born  deaf.     The  remainder  lost  their  hearing 

from  different  causes  and  at  various  ages. 
1  by  inflammation  of  the  brain,  at  15  months  old. 
1  by  cold  in  head,  in  infancy. 
1  by  scarlet  fever,  at  2  years  and  10  months  old. 
1  by  scarlet  fever,  at  5  years  " 

1  by  scarlet  fever,  at  2  years  " 

1  by  disease  in  the  head,  at  1  year  " 

1  by  typhoid  fever,  at  4  years  " 

1  by  inflammation  in  the  head,  at  3  years         " 
1  by  measles,  at  2  years  " 

1  by  scarlet  fever,  at  14  months  " 

1  by  inflammation  of  the  head,  at  19  months    " 
1  by  sickness,  at  2  years  " 

1  by  a  fall,  at  1  year  " 

29 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  ten  classes  as  heretofore. 
No  change  has  been  made  in  the  plan  of  instruction.  In 
addition  to  the  scholastic  instruction  imparted  to  them, 
most  of  the  boys  are  taught  tailoring  or  shoemaking, 
and  the  girls,  various  household  duties.  They  also 
enjoy  full  opportunities  for  healthful  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  from  time  to  time  partake  of  instructive 
recreation,  or  innocent  amusement. 

The  truths  of  our  Holy  Faith  are  daily  imparted  to 
them  by  the  Principal,  or  one  of  his  assistants,  and  our 
efforts  are  constantly  exerted  to  train  them  for  lives  of 
usefulness,  to  afford  them  the  best  means  for  the  rational 
enjoyment  of  this  world,  and  to  prepare  them  for  that 
to  come. 
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To  the  regret  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Jonathan  L.  Noyes, 
who  for  upwards  of  six  years  had  been  an  assistant,  has 
resigned  his  situation,  having  received  a  more  advan- 
tageous appointment  in  the  Institution  at  Baton  Kouge, 
La.  He  bears  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  the  Directors 
for  his  happiness  and  success. 

The  financial  concerns  of  the  Institution  are  exhibited 
by  the  account  of  the  Treasurer,  which  accompanies 
this  Report.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  Institution,  an  expenditure  of  ^1,180  46  was  neces- 
sarily incurred  for  repairs  to  the  roof. 

While  an  exact  economy  is  at  all  times  practiced,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  amount  required  to  support  so  large  an 
establishment,  must  unavoidably  be  considerable. 

It  has  hitherto  been  exclusively  sustained  by  the 
generosity  of  the  philanthropic  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
and  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  a  Pennsylva- 
nia Institution,  and  that  its  blessings  are  diflFused 
throughout  the  whole  Commonwealth — may  we  not  ask 
that  all  her  citizens  should  contribute  to  sustain  this 
noble  charity.  It  is  in  such  an  asylum  only  that  the 
deaf  mute  can  be  instructed.  Created  but  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  without  education  he  is  scarcely  ele- 
vated above  the  brute,  for  all  is  dark  within,  the  clouds 
of  ignorance  obscure  his  reason,  the  light  of  science  has 
never  dawned  on  his  benighted  mind,  this  world  to 
him,  is  desolate,  and  he  has  no  hope  of  that  to  come. 
But  when  Education  has  shed  her  genial  rays  on  his 
mind,  and  his  soul  has  been  illuminated  by  the  precious 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  has  learned  to  trust  in  his 
Redeemer's  love,  he  feels  himself  a  man ;  cheerfully  and 
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mtelHgently  performs  his  duties,  and  while  he  partici- 
pates in  the  concerns  of  this  transitory  life,  he  par- 
takes of  its  enjoyments,  and  when  cares  and  sorrows 
press  upon  him,  he  draws  consolation  from  the  comfort- 
ing promises  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  learns  to  look 
forward  with  a  Christian's  hope  that  after  this  painful 
life  has  ended,  he,  through  the  merit  of  his  Saviour,  may  ^ 
enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

In  a  communication  from  a  distinguished  citizen, 
he  says,  that  at  the  request  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Peters,  a  former  pupil,  and 
'  as  his  uncle  and  executor,  he  presented  the  Institution 
with  one  thousand  dollars,  and  most  touchingly  and 
impressively  adds,  "  This  donation  is  intended  as  a 
testimonial  of  gratitude  for  the  care,  instruction  and 
education,  received  by  their  late  mute  relative  at  the 
histitution  under  your  charge,  giving  him,  under  his 
affliction,  not  only  the  enjoyment  of  much  comfort 
and  happiness  in  the  present  world,  but  leading  him 
also  to  that  higher  knowledge  of  the  blessed  truths 
and  faith  of  our  holy  religion,  which,  as  exemplified  in 
his  pure  and  submissive  life,  has  assured  us  all,  of  his 
acceptance  in  that  other  world,  where  the  deaf  shall 
hear,  and  the  dumb  shall  speak  the  praises  of  their  Re- 
deemer forever." 

Does  not  such  a  case  show  most  strongly  the  vast 
importance  of  education,  and  appeal  to  the  best  feelings 
of  the  heart  ? 

**  ShaU  ire,  irbose  soals  are  lighted 

With  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Shall  we,  to  men  benighted, 

The  lamp  of  life  deny." 
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• 

Shall  not  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  reach  those  on 
whom  the  hand  of  misfortune  presses  so  heavily  ?  Will 
not  those  who  are  richly  blessed  by  a  Bountiful  Creator, 
out  of  their  abundance,  contribute  to  extend  the  bless- 
ings of  our  Institution  ?  Will  not  the  wealthy  sons  and 
daughters  of  Pennsylvania,  not  willingly  alone,  but 
gladly,  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  happiness  to  these  afflicted 
children  ?  Twenty-nine  are  now  anxiously  seeking  ad- 
mission into  our  school.  Provide  then,  the  means  of 
throwing  our  doors  widely  and  freely  open.  Three 
thousand  dollars  will  be  sufficient  to  endow  a  scholar- 
ship. Such  a  scholarship  would  be,  indeed,  a  noble  and 
a  lasting  monument  of  disinterested  and  judicious  libe- 
rality in  the  generous  founder.  Could  not  sufficient 
funds  be  obtained  in  every  county  in  the  State  to  found 
one  or  more  scholarships  ?  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
in  large  and  populous  cities  the  number  of  deaf  mutes 
is  larger  than  in  rural  districts.  An  act  of  our  Legisla- 
ture requires  that  admissions  should  be  made  in  propor- 
tion to  the  representation  in  the  General  Assembly. 

May  not  the  Directors  hope  that  when  the  wants  of 
the  Institution  are  known,  ample  means  will  be  pro- 
vided to  secure  not  only  the  admission  of  the  present 
applicants,  but  that  a  suitable  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  future. 

The  Board  take  pleasure  in  expressing  their  appro- 
bation of  the  management  and  services  of  the  excellent 
Principal,  who  continues  to  be  ably  supported  by  his 
assistants  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Institution. 

The  Directors  again  cordially  invite  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  visit  the  Institution  whenever  they 
are  in  the  city,  and  there  witness  how  much  can  be  done 
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to  instmct  and  benefit  the  deaf  mute,  to  render  him 
intelligent,  useful  and  happy. 

May  he  who  caused  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to 
speak,  bless  and  prosper  the  Institution,  and  crown  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  laboring  to  promote  its  success; 
and  may  the  pupils  of  this  school  be  brought  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 


FRANKLIN  BACHE, 

Preeident. 


Attested: 

James  J.  Babglay, 

Secretary. 


FhSaddphia,  January  5,  1859. 
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ings of  our  Institution  ?  Will  not  the  wealthy  sons  and 
daughters  of  Pennsylvania,  not  willingly  alone,  but 
gladly,  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  happiness  to  these  afflicted 
children  ?  Twenty-nine  are  now  anxiously  seeking  ad- 
mission into  our  school.  Provide  then,  the  means  of 
throwing  our  doors  widely  and  freely  open.  Three 
thousand  dollars  will  be  sufficient  to  endow  a  scholar- 
ship. Such  a  scholarship  would  be,  indeed,  a  noble  and 
a  lasting  monument  of  disinterested  and  judicious  libe- 
rality in  the  generous  founder.  Could  not  sufficient 
funds  be  obtained  in  every  county  in  the  State  to  found 
one  or  more  scholarships  ?  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
in  large  and  populous  cities  the  number  of  deaf  mutes 
is  larger  than  in  rural  districts.  An  act  of  our  Legisla- 
ture requires  that  admissions  should  be  made  in  propor- 
tion to  the  representation  in  the  General  Assembly. 

May  not  the  Directors  hope  that  when  the  wants  of 
the  Institution  are  known,  ample  means  will  be  pro- 
vided to  secure  not  only  the  admission  of  the  present 
applicants,  but  that  a  suitable  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  future. 

The  Board  take  pleasure  in  expressing  their  appro- 
bation of  the  management  and  services  of  the  excellent 
Principal,  who  continues  to  be  ably  supported  by  his 
assistants  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Institution. 

The  Directors  again  cordially  invite  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  visit  the  Institution  whenever  they 
are  in  the  city,  and  there  witness  how  much  can  be  done 
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to  instruct  and  benefit  the  deaf  mute,  to  render  him 
intelligent,  useful  and  happy. 

May  he  who  caused  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to 
speak,  bless  and  prosper  the  Institution,  and  crown  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  laboring  to  promote  its  success ; 
and  may  the  pupils  of  this  school  be  brought  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 


FRANKLIN  BACHE, 

PresidenU 


Attested: 

James  J.  Babglay, 

Secretary. 


miaddpTda^  January  5,  1859. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Bj  a  rule  of  the  Institation,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age,  or  over  twenty. 

The  annual  charge  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  For 
which  sum  everything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition, 
stationery,  and  medical  attendance ;  or,  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  per  annum,  in  case  the  clothing  is  furnished  by  the 
parents  or  friends  of  the  pupil. 

Xo  deduction  is  made  for  vacation. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write  the 
names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institution. 
This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
valaable  time. 

The  most  advantageous  time  for  the  admission  of  pupils  is 
the  first  of  October  in  each  year,  and  punctuality  in  this  parti- 
cular is  important,  as  new  classes  are  formed  at  this  period. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance  every  six 
months. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren for  vacation  before  it  commences,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
it  has  ended. 
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<«*4 


lEBMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Bj  a  rule  of  the  Institation,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age,  or  over  twenty. 

The  annual  charge  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  For 
which  sum  everything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition, 
stationery,  and  medical  attendance ;  or,  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  per  annum,  in  case  the  clothing  is  furnished  by  the 
parents  or  friends  of  the  pupil. 

Xo  deduction  is  made  for  vacation. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write  the 
Dames  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institution. 
This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
valaable  time. 

The  most  advantageous  time  for  the  admission  of  pupils  is 
the  first  of  October  in  each  year,  and  punctuality  in  this  parti- 
cular is  important,  as  new  classes  are  formed  at  this  period. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance  every  six 
months. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren for  vacation  before  it  commences,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
it  has  ended. 
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STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years  ;  and, 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  fur- 
nished, from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural 
intellect  of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional 
malady  that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution,  Philadelphia,  by  letter,  or  otherwise,  a  paper  with  printed 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers  will  be  forwarded.  After 
the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Institu- 
tion. The  applicant  will  soon  after,  be  informed  of  the  result 
of  the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  Fund  is  limited ;  new 
pupils  can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term 
allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  "  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  any 
two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a  magistrate,  to  the 
age,  circumstances,  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in  whose  be- 
half the  application  is  made.     The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  must  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  J  ears. 
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STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 


Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Maryland  must  be 
made  to  the  Levy  Courts,  or  Commissioners  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, or  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore.  The  term 
allowed  is  seven  years. 


QUESTIONS. 

Deaf  mutes  to  be  supported  by  their  friends,  also  those  sup- 
ported by  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware,, 
should  be  accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  year,  month,  day^ 
Mid  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside  ? 
(mention  the  county  and  nearest  post  office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or  is 
it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on  the 
father's  or  mother's  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  small  pox,  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or  dis- 
ease ?     If  so,  how,  and  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar- 
riage? 
2 
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HISTORY,  &c. 

To  answer  inquiries  freqaentlj  made,  the  following  statistical 
particalars  respecting  the  history  and  condition  of  the  Institution 
are  submitted : 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  was  organized,  and  held  its  first  meeting  in 
April,  1820.     President,  the  Right  Rev.  William  White,  D.  D. 

In  November  following,  a  house  was  rented  in  Market  street, 
above  Broad,  and  eighteen  pupils  assembled  in  it  for  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Institution  was  supported  by  donations,  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  annual  subscribers  and  of  life-members. 

An  Act  of  Incorporation  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  February,  1821.  By  this  Act,  the  Common- 
wealth allowed  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a  piece,  per  annum, 
for  the  education  and  support  of  indigent  pupils  of  the  State. 
The  number  was  not  to  exceed  fifty,  and  the  term  of  each  not  to 
extend  beyond  three  years.  The  number  has  since  been  in- 
creased, and  the  term  extended  by  several  successive  enact- 
ments. The  number  under  the  present  appropriation  being  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  the  term  allowed,  six  jears. 

In  September,  1821,  the  Institution  was  removed  to  the  cor^ 
ner  of  Market  and  Eleventh  streets. 

In  June,  1824,  a  site  was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Pine  streets,  and  preparations  made  for  erecting  a  large 
building. 

It  was  completed,  and  the  Institution  removed  to  it  in  Novem- 
ber, 1825. 

In  1828,  an  additional  lot  in  the  rear  was  procured,  and  • 
-school  house  erected  on  it. 
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In  1839,  the  buildings  were  extended,  and  a  story  added  to 
the  school  hoase.  The  whole  establishment  was  then  capable  of 
accommodating  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

In  the  autumn  of  1854,  two  additional  wings  were  erected ; 
the  one  running  north,  the  other  south,  fifty  by  twenty-four 
feet  each,  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  building,  and 
receding  from  it  about  twenty  feet. 

The  number  that  can  now  be  accommodated  is  two  hundred. 

A  chaste  and  simple  front  of  cut  stone,  with  portico  and  pil- 
lars of  the  Tuscan  order,  together  with  two  wings,  present  an 
extent  of  two  hundred  feet  on  Broad  street.  The  buildings, 
including  the  school  house,  run  back  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet,  and  enclose  an  open  space  laid  out  as  a  flower  garden. 

There  are  two  spacious  yards — one  for  the  girls  and  one  for 
the  boys — shaded  by  trees,  and  furnishing  ample  space  for  exer- 
dse  in  the  open  air. 

The  school  building  contains  ten  school  rooms ;  each  one  pro- 
vided with  appropriate  furniture,  as  slates,  tables,  closets  &c., 
when  needed.  From  twelve  to  twenty  pupils  usually  constitute 
ft  class. 

At  present  there  are  ten  classes,  each  under  the  care  of  an 
iDstructor. 

Three  of  the  teachers  are  mutes.  These  classes  are  formed 
in  October ;  and  it  is  important  that  all  new  pupils  should  be 
kere  at  that  time,  that  the  classes  may  be  properly  arranged. 

Contiguous  to  the  school  rooms  is  a  cabinet  of  apparatus, 
models,  specimens,  &c.,  to  assist  the  teachers  in  presenting  clear 
ideas  on  the  various  subjects  admitting  of  ocular  illustration. 

The  centre  building  contains  a  lecture  room,  capable  of  seat- 
ing two  hundred  persons.  It  has  also  facilities  for  making 
experiments,  and  presenting  diagrams,  maps,  sketches,  &c.  In 
this  room  the  pupils  are  assembled  twice  every  day,  sometimes 
in  the  evenings  for  lectures,  and  on  the  sabbath  for  religious 
instruction. 
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There  are  separate  refectories  for  the  male  and  female  pupils. 
In  the  upper  stories  are  the  infirmaries  and  dormitories. 

The  wings  contain  the  principal  sleeping  rooms,  the  sitting 
rooms,  the  shops,  the  kitchen,  bake-hoase,  laundry,  cellars,  &c. 

The  bath  houses,  washing  rooms,  and  other  convenienceSi 
are  accessible  at  all  times  without  exposure  to  the  weather. 

The  workshops  give  employment  to  the  boys  two  or  three 
hours  daily. 

The  girls  are  taught  plain  sewing  and  dress-making,  and  are 
employed  in  housewifery.  Habits  of  industry  are  thus  forming, 
and  the  pupils  are  preparing  for  the  duties  and  practical  business 
of  life.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  apportioned  to  study,  work, 
exercise,  and  amusement. 

The  establishment  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  Schuylkill  water. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Institution,  there  have  been  ex- 
pended  for  the  grounds,  buildings,  appurtenances,  &c.,  abont 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  pupils  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Prin« 
cipal,  the  Instructors,  the  Matrons,  or  the  Steward.  The  indis* 
posed  have  the  prompt  and  devoted  services  of  the  attentive  and 
skillful  Physician,  and  in  critical  cases,  the  valuable  advice  of 
the  distinguished  consulting  Physicians  of  the  Institution^ 
Thus,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  the  improvement,  comfort,  and 
happiness  of  the  pupils  arc  assiduously  promoted. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Some  persons  have  desired  to  know  something  of  the  mode  of 
instructing  deaf  mutes.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  convey  » 
clear  idea  of  it  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  signs. 

It  is  by  means  of  signs  that  the  process  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  principally  conducted.     When  we  look  at  the  Chi- 
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nese  characters  on  a  tea-box,  we  can  see  no  meaning  in  them, 
and  might  so  look  forever,  without  becoming  any  wiser.  So  also 
with  the  mute.  Our  written  or  printed  words  are  as  inexplica- 
ble to  him  as  the  Chinese  characters  are  to  us,  and  inspection 
alone  could  never  afford  any  clue  to  their  meaning.  An  inter- 
preter or  a  book  could  speedily  convey  to  us  the  meaning  of  the 
characters  through  the  medium  of  our  language,  with  which  we 
have  been  familiar  from  early  infancy.  But  the  deaf  mute  has 
no  language.  To  enable  him,  therefore,  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
our  words,  he  must  acquire  a  language,  through  which  he  can  get 
that  meaning.  Every  mute  of  tolerable  capacity  makes  use  of 
motions  to  indicate  assent  or  denial,  approbation  or  repug- 
nance,  as  well  as  some  common  objects  and  familiar  actions.  On 
these  motions,  limited  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  we  graft  by 
degrees  a  system  of  signs,  which  enables  us  finally  to  communi- 
cate considerable  knowledge  on  many  subjects,  and  to  develope 
and  call  into  exercise  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  These  signs 
convey  thought,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  words,  but  they 
enable  us  to  define  words,  explain  their  relations  to  other  words, 
give  their  arrangement  in  sentences,  and  the  different  meanings 
which  are  attached  to  them.  This  language  of  signs  can  only  be 
acquired  from  the  living  teacher.  Incomprehensible  as  it  may 
seem  to  a  speaking  person,  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  that 
thought,  however  abstruse  or  refined,  may  be  conveyed  by  varied 
motions  of  the  arms,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  a  system  of  these 
motions  is  the  grand  means  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

This  being  premised,  a  class  of  from  ten  to  twenty  mutes  is 
furnished  with  large  slates  on  which  to  write  with  chalk,  crayon 
or  pencil.  The  instructor  presents  an  object  or  a  picture  of  one, 
or  m;ikes  a  sign  for  it.  He  then  teaches  them  to  write  the  name, 
presenting  each  letter  by  the  manual  alphabet.  When  they  can 
ill  write,  it  is  erased  and  rewritten  a  number  of  times,  till  it  is 
impressed  upon  the  memory.  Some  information  may  be  com- 
municated respecting  the  object. 

Questions  may  be  asked  to  induce  the  pupil  to  think.  In  this 
Vay  a  number  of  nouns  are  taught,  so  that  when  a  concise  sign 
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is  made  for  one  of  them,  it  will  be  readily  written.  In  the  same 
way  words  expressive  of  the  qualities  and  properties  of  bodies 
may  be  taught.  When  such  words  are  presented  with  appropriate 
nouns,  the  pupils  write  them  in  connection.  They  are  then 
required  to  give  examples  of  similar  combinations  from  their  own 
resources.     This  is  the  first  step  at  composition. 

Another  step  will  be  to  make  signs  for  actions,  and  teaching 
their  names.  Then  the  use  of  these  words  in  combination  with 
the  words  already  familiar,  as  "a  boy  sees  a  horse" — **a  boy 
sees  a  strong  horse."  Again,  some  of  the  words  expressiTe  of 
the  relations  of  objects,  may  be  taught,  as  "a  lady  sits  on  a 
chair" — "  a  bird  flies  into  a  cage."  Other  words  and  other  ideu 
are  presented  to  them.  They  endeavor  to  express  the  ideas  in 
writing,  using  the  words  and  forms  of  arrangement  which  had 
been  taught.  These  sentences  are  corrected,  and  the  pupils  are 
required  to  give  examples  of  their  own.  These  original  efforts 
are  also  corrected.  The  connections  of  language,  the  abstract 
terms,  the  phrases  and  the  idioms  are  successively  taught.  Series 
of  sentences,  anecdotes,  narratives,  &c.,  are  written  off  and 
explained  by  signs.  These  are  copied  by  the  pupils,  and  studied 
as  evening  lessons,  and  in  school  are  written  from  memory,  or 
recited  by  signs.  There  are  other  evening  exercises,  such  as 
writing  a  number  of  original  sentences  on  single  words — compo- 
sition on  particular  subjects — letters,  &c.  From  time  to  time  the 
elementary  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geography  are  taught. 
Indeed,  our  illustrations  of  words  and  principles  are  drawn  from 
thb  sciences,  and  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  their  education  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  is 
communicated  to  them.  The  subjects  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  history,  &c.,  cannot  be  taught  systematically  till  the 
latter  part  of  their  course,  when  they  are  supposed  to  have 
acquired  a  considerable  command  of  written  language. 

Moral  and  religious  subjects  have  also  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion.    Much   useful  information  is  communicated  by  lectures, 
addressed  in  the  language   of  signs,  to  all  when   assembled 
together. 
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It  will  readily  be  inferred  from  these  statements,  that  much 
irill  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  his  attention  and  his 
diligence.  There  can  be  no  set  course  or  limited  periods  for 
certain  studies,  which,  when  completed,  make  an  educated 
person. 

The  longer  the  mute  is  under  instruction,  the  greater  will  be 
hia  command  of  language. 

It  will  also  be  perceived  that  much  depends  upon  the  know- 
ledge, ingenuity,  and  tact  of  the  teachers  in  the  use  of  signs. 

The  language  of  signs  is  the  all-important  instrument  by 
which  the  educator  is  to  reach  the  mind  of  the  mute  pupil,  in  his 
early  and  his  later  efforts.  By  this  alone  can  he  lead  the  pupil 
to  reflect  on  his  own  mental  operations,  feelings,  motives,  emo- 
tions, and  passions,  and  thus  learn  the  thoughts,  feelings,  &c.,  of 
others,  and  to  understand  and  use  the  language  employed  to 
eipress  ideas  on  these  subjects.  When  this  point  is  reached,  the 
pupil  may  relinquish,  entirely  and  forever,  if  he  please,  the  use 
of  signs. 

A  new  instrument  has  been  given  to  him,  by  which  he  may 
explore  the  world  of  books  and,  communicate  with  his  fellow-men 
to  an  unlimited  extent.  From  this  point  self-education  may  be 
earried  on,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  life  through  written 
language. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  mutes 
do  not  reach  this  point,  from  want  of  capacity,  yet  the  acquisi- 
tions even  of  such  are  probably  as  valuable,  in  proportion,  as 
those  made  by  the  more  gifted.  The  proboscis  of  the  fly  is 
doubtless  as  important  to  the  little  insect  as  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant  is  to  that  sagacious  and  majestic  animal. 
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DIRECTIONS   FOR  TEACHING  DEAF  HUTES   AT   HOME. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  deaf  mute,  that  his  parents  and 
friends  should  cultivate  the  language  of  signs,  and  encourage  Iiim 
in  the  use  of  them  as  early  as  possible. 

Let  them  observe  the  child,  and  imitate  the  signs  he  makes. 
When  he  is  pleased  with  anything,  invent  a  sign  for  the  thing, 
and  repeat  that  sign  many  times  afterwards.  Distinguish  dif- 
ferent persons  by  signs,  suggested  by  a  scar,  mole,  beard,  or  any 
little  peculiarity  which  the  person  may  possess. 

Imitate  the  actions  of  riding,  sewing,  eating,  mowing,  cutting, 
throwing,  sowing,  &c. 

For  *good,'  kiss  the  hand.  For  *bad,'  bring  the  hand  to  the 
lips,  turn  the  palm  down,  and  throw  it  from  you.  For  *  glad,' 
pat  the  heart  rapidly,  with  a  cheerful  expression  of  countenance. 
For  *  sorry,'  rub  the  clenched  hand  on  the  heart,  with  a  sad 
expression  of  countenance. 

For  *  black,'  draw  the  end  of  the  forefinger  along  the  eyebrow. 
For  *red,'  touch  the  lips  with  the  forefinger.  For  *love,'  cross 
the  hands  and  press  them  on  tlie  heart.  For  '  hate,'  push  both 
hands,  the  palms  out,  from  the  heart,  as  if  repelling  something 
from  the  left  side.  For  'lie,'  move  the  forefinger  across  the 
mouth  horizontally.  For  '  true,*  place  the  forefinger  perpendicu- 
larly across  the  lips,  and  thrust  it  forwards. 

These  are  a  few  examples,  merely  as  suggestive  hints. 

The  child  can  be  taught  to  spell  on  the  fingers  at  a  very  early 
age. 

Any  person  can  take  an  object,  as  a  hat;  pick  out  the  letters 
h-a-t  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  alphabet,  and  learn  to  place  the 
fingers  in  the  true  position  for  each  letter.  No  matter  how 
slowlv  it  is  done.  Let  the  child  imitate  until  he  can  make  the 
letters  of  the  word  in  order,  without  assistance,  at  the  same  time 
show  the  object.  Do  this  very  often,  until  the  child  has  learned 
to  spell  the  word  when  the  hat  is  presented  to  it,  or  to  go  and 
bring  the  hat  when  the  word  is  spelled  to  it. 
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Then  take  another  object,  as  pin ;  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cess until  it  is  thoroughly  learned  by  frequent  repetition  every 
day.  So  with  arm,  cat,  dog,  chair,  &c.  The  following  ten  short 
words,  the  names  of  common  objects,  contain  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  viz:  adz,  fan,  map,  cow,  box,  jar,  sky,  hat,  quill, 
glove. 

After  the  power  of  spelling  the  names  of  many  common 
objects  has  been  acquired,  the  names  of  familiar  persons  may  be 
taught. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  child  may  be  taught  to  write  the  names 
of  things  on  a  slate,  quite  early.  Let  him  imitate  the  form  of 
the  letters  for  one  word,  as  hat,  and  repeat  it  many  times,  until 
he  can  write  it  as  readily  as  he  can  spell  it  on  the  fingers.  Take 
another  word,  and  go  over  the  same  process.  Point  to  each 
letter,  and  require  the  child  to  make  the  sign  for  the  letter  on 
the  fingers.  By  frequent  repetition,  the  ability  to  write  the 
names  of  many  things,  and  to  form  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, will  be  acquired.  It  is  best  to  make  the  child  form  the 
letters  as  round  as  possible,  and  not  to  take  off  the  pencil  until 
the  word  is  completed.  The  habit  thus  early  begun,  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  enable  the  writer  to  accomplish  more 
in  a  given  time,  and  with  more  ease  than  can  possibly  be  done 
OD  any  other  principle.  If  it  is  desired  to  go  further,  write  the 
name  of  the  child,  as  John  sees  a  chair — John  sees  a  table.  Let 
him  copy  the  sentence,  explaining  by  signs  the  word  ^sees,'  and 
pointing  to  the  chair,  and  also  to  the  child.     Then  let  him  write 

John  sees ,  and  let  him  select  another  object  to  fill  up  the 

blank ;  and  finally,  let  him  cover  his  slate  with  sentences  thus 
formed.  Help  him  to  objects  out  of  the  house,  as  well  as  in. 
Encourage  him  to  write  as  many  such  sentences  as  he  can.  All 
this  may  be  the  work  of  years,  but  the  advantage  to  the  child 
cannot  be  estimated.  A  little  attention,  thus  bestowed  every 
day,  will  accomplish  all  this,  and  probably  much  more. 
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COMPOSITIONS. 

The  compositions  of  mutes  are  not  satisfactory  tests  of  the 
acquirements  of  the  pupil,  or  the  skill  of  the  instructor.  They 
are,  however,  the  best  evidence  we  can  present  in  print,  of  the 
practicability  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  of  capacity  among  mutes,  as 
well  as  among  speaking  persons.  All  cannot  make  the  same 
exertions  or  reach  the  same  height  of  attainment,  but  all  have 
here  every  advantage  afforded  them  for  progressing  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  their  capacities  and  dispositions  will  allow. 

The  following  compositions  were  mostly  school  exercises,  and 
are  presented  as  they  were  produced.  They  will  serve  to  gratify 
curiosity,  and  to  show  some  of  the  diflSculties  mutes  encounter  in 
acquiring  language,  principally  through  the  medium  of  sight : 


MY  HOME. 

When  I  went  home  last  summer  I  arrived  in  the  afternoon 
and  I  met  my  mother  at  the  depot.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  my 
mother  and  sister.  I  staid  at  home  about  six  weeks.  One  day 
when  I  was  done  eating  my  supper,  my  mother  and  sister  went 
with  me  to  buy  a  new  shawl.  But  we  could  not  find  a  good 
warm  shawl.  She  bought  me  other  shawl.  We  went  home  again. 
Soon  we  arrived  home  and  we  went  into  the  house.  It  was 
dark.  My  mother  told  my  sister  to  light  the  lamp  and  it  fell 
down  on  my  mother,  and  she  caught  fire.  I  was  afraid  and  I 
cried.  A  woman  heard  me  cry.  She  ran  in  the  house  and 
threw  water  on  my  mother.  The  fire  went  out.  I  was  glad 
but  her  frock  was  burned  all  around.     It  was  from  the  fluid. 

D. 

Thirteen.  Lost  heariDg  at  three  years  of  age.  Under  instraction  two  jears. 
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ABOUT  THE  HUNTER. 

A  hunter  lived  in  Kentucky.  His  name  was  Daniel.  He  was 
fifty  years  of  age.  He  loved  to  hunt.  One  day  he  wished  to 
shoot  a  deer.  He  took  his  rifle.  He  loaded  the  rifle.  He  went 
out  of  his  house.  He  went  into  the  woods.  He  sought  a  deer 
for  a  long  time.  He  found  a  large  deer  in  the  bushes.  He  shot 
at  the  deer.  The  deer  fell  and  died.  He  went  to  the  deer. 
Ho  took  it  out  of  the  bushes.  He  put  the  deer  on  his  shoulders. 
He  began  to  go  to  his  house.  Some  Indians  saw  him  carrying 
the  deer.  They  chased  him.  Daniel  saw  the  Indians.  He  was 
frightened  very  much.  He  ran  very  fast.  He  ran  to  a  large 
river.  He  jumped  into  the  river.  He  could  swim.  The  Indians 
could  not  jump  into  the  river.  The  river  was  very  deep.  Danie^ 
swam  towards  the  shore.  He  went  to  his  house.  He  forsaked 
his  rifle  and  deer  in  the  river.  He  bought  a  new  rifle.  He 
wished  to  shoot  a  deer  again.  He  loved  to  eat  a  deer.  He  took 
his  rifle  and  loaded  it.  He  went  out  of  his  house  and  went  into 
the  woods.  He  met  seven  Indians.  The  Indians  seized  him. 
They  led  him  to  a  tree  and  bound  him  to  it.  They  took  their 
bows  and  arrows.  They  shot  at  him.  Daniel  died.  The  Indians 
carried  him  and  threw  him  away.  They  returned  to  their  wig- 
wams.    The  Indians  were  cruel.     The  birds  ate  Daniel's  body. 

Daniel  was  a  brave  man. 

A. 

Fourteen.    Became  deaf  at  four  months.    Under  instruction  two  years. 


NARRATIVE. 

Before  I  came  here,  I  was  a  stupid  girl.  I  and  my  sister 
were  very  fond  of  playing  with  many  toys.  We  played  in  the 
second  story  of  the  store,  and  we  had  a  nice  small  room.  We 
had  many  things  and  arranged  the  little  chairs,  little  settee, 
and  some  little  cups  and  saucers,  &c.  on  the  table.     My  mother 
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called  my  sister,  and  said  that  she  must  rock  her  little  boy  in 
the  cradle.  During  her  absence  I  went  up  into  the  second  story, 
and  found  my  sister  was  gone,  and  I  sought  her  for  some  time. 
I  ran  down  stairs  and  went  into  the  chamber,  and  found  mj 
sister  rocking  the  cradle.  I  invited  my  sister  to  go  up  and  play 
with  me.  But  she  told  me  that  mother  had  told  her  that  she 
must  rock  the  cradle.  She  said  that  she  did  not  like  to  rock  the 
cradle.  I  thought  of  a  plan,  and  told  her  that  we  could  carry 
my  little  brother  into  the  second  story  and  put  him  in  the  box. 
She  agreed  and  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  went  up  stairs  and 
put  him  in  the  box  and  rocked  the  box.  I  was  very  glad.  I  and 
my  sister  looked  at  our  little  brother  who  was  asleep  very  quietly. 
Then  we  made  some  little  frocks  &c.  We  were  much  pleased. 
After  a  year  I  came  to  the  Institution.  After  a  few  months  a 
gentleman  came  here  and  told  the  Matrons  that  my  little  brother 
was  dead.  The  Matrons  told  me  my  little  brother  was  dead.  I 
was  very  sorry  and  wept.     I  remember  him. 

Sixteen.    Became  deaf  at  two  years.    Under  instraction  four  yean. 


STORY. 

In  the  country  a  man  frequently  discovered  in  the  morning 
that  several  of  his  chickens  were  gone,  and  suspected  that  some- 
body had  stolen  them.  One  evening  he  ordered  his  servant  to 
watch  to  see  if  anybody  came  and  stole  his  chickens,  and  then 
to  shoot  him.  On  that  night,  the  servant  sitting  at  the  window 
with  a  gun,  heard  a  noise  outside  the  house  and  perceived  a 
man — his  own  master  and  beheld  him  wearing  only  a  shirt  going 
to  the  chickens'  house  where  he  chose  some  of  them,  and  then 
going  out  with  his  own  property.  The  next  morning  the  hired 
man  related  the  circumstance  to  him,  and  said  that  he  who  had 
stolen  his  chickens  was  his  master,  and  that  in  his  sleep  he  did  it. 

The  mind  sometimes  labors  while  the  body  sleeps  at  night  form« 
ing  fine  or  terrible  dreams.   Dreams  are  wonderful  imaginations. 

C. 
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FLOWERS. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  flowers  on  the  earth,  some  of  which 
emit  fragrance,  and  some  of  which  bring  forth  no  odor,  but  bless 
the  eye  alone  with  their  beauty,  as  well  as  the  former  do.  I 
don't  believe  that  two  of  them  have  ever  been  known  to  exactly 
resemble  each  other  in  beauty,  form  and  size.  When  Spring 
comes,  one  flower  bud  which  first  begins  to  revive,  being  let 
alone,  will  attain  its  full  growth  before  the  others  on  the  flower- 
bosh,  and  two  flower-buds  do  not  begin  to  make  their  appearance 
on  the  flower-bush  at  one  time  in  Spring;  but  soon  after  the 
reviving  of  one,  another  begins  to  peep  out. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  largeness,  beauty  and  fragrance 
among  the  flowers.  The  Rose,  the  queen  of  flowers,  spreads 
out  the  sweetest  odor  in  the  air,  in  the  world,  and  we,  the  Ame- 
ricans and  English  highly  love  it,  while  the  pink  is  the  favorite 
of  the  French. 

Among  all  flowers  on  the  earth,  the  Victoria  Regia  is  the 
krgest,  growing  in  South  America,  and  is  as  large  as  the  head 
of  a  man,  and  whose  leaves  are  very  long  and  wido  which  can 
bear  up  a  little  child  when  on  the  water,  like  a  boat.  I  under- 
stand that  a  gentleman  has  one  of  these  rare  plants  in  his  gar- 
dea  near  this  city.     I  should  like  very  much  to  see  it. 

How  the  flowers  obtain  their  beautiful  colors  from  the  earth,  is 
infinitely  far  from  being  known  to  the  wisest  man  in  the  world. 
Flowers  were  created  to  give  the  earth  cheerfulness  and  beau- 
tifulness,  and  without  them  the  earth  would  be  much  less  beautiful 
Mid  lively  when  Spripg  comes.  C. 

Sixteen.     Became  deaf  at  four  years.     Under  instruction  four  years. 


THE  EARTH. 


The  large  planet  or  body  on  which  we  live  is  called  the  earth 
ind  it  is  very  important  and  useful  to  us  all.  The  trees  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  grow  on  it  and  they  are  very  useful  to  man  to  make 
buldings  and  vessels  &c.  &c.  If  there  were  no  trees  on  the  earth. 
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nobody  could  make  houses,  vessels  and  furniture.  Ood  makes 
every  thing  on  the  earth  useful.  God  makes  grain  of  different 
kinds  grow  on  it,  farmers  reap  it  and  obtain  the  harvest  in  the 
fall  to  make  flour  for  the  support  of  the  people.  We  have  plenty 
of  food  on  the  earth  which  comes  from  God  and  He  is  continuing 
to  send  blessings  to  us  every  day.  The  earth  is  supplied  with 
water  which  comes  out  of  the  earth.  Rivers  are  water  and  their 
sources  are  generally  among  the  mountains.  Mountains  are  very 
useful  to  us,  and  they  are  made  very  curiously.  The  earth  was 
round  without  mountains  after  its  creation  but  afterwards  the 
high  and  rocky  mountains  grew  on  this  earth.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  grew  upon  the  earth  but  many  people  suppose  that 
under  the  crust  of  the  earth,  there  is  a  perpetual  burning  fire. 
The  people  believe  that  fire  was  boiling  with  great  power  under 
the  crust  of  the  earth  and  that  the  fire  pushed  the  places  of  the 
ground  upwards  like  a  great  cone  and  the  people  called  them 
moi  ntains.  There  are  a  great  many  thin  crusts  on  the  earth  near 
the  equator  of  this  globe  and  frequent  earthquakes  are  caused,  but 
there  are  many  thick  crusts  on  this  earth  which  do  not  cause  fre. 
quent  earthquakes.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  not  true  ?  How  does 
the  hot  water  come  out  of  springs  in  some  countries  so  that  an 
egg  can  be  boiled  in  them  in  a  few  minutes  ?  In  France  a  hole  is 
bored  in  the  ground  so  deep  that  warm  water  comes  out  and  this 
seems  as  if  it  were  true.  We  cannot  see  the  fire  under  the  crust, 
but  if  the  earth  were  cut  into  two  hemispheres  we  could  see  what 
is  in  it.  The  earth  is  made  with  great  wonder  which  cannot  be 
described.  In  some  countries  there  are  mountains  which  have 
vast  craters  and  are  throwing  out  smoke,  hot  melted  lava  and 
fire  and  stones  of  different  sizes  to  a  great  height  and  this  shows 
that  fire  is  burning  in  the  crater.  You  can  think  yourself  of  the 
fire  under  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  believe  whether  there  is  fire 
or  not.  If  there  should  be  a  hole  through  the  diameter  of  the 
earth,  fire  might  flash  out  of  it.  How  must  fire  be  made  in  this 
earth  ?   I  am  short  of  information  on  this  subject. 

F. 

Seyenteen.    Became  deaf  joung.     Under  instruction  four  years. 
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THE  STARS. 

We  cannot  see  the  stars  in  daylight  but  we  can  see  them  in 
the  evening.  There  are  many  stars  in  the  sky.  God  made  the 
Btars  and  moon  and  sun.  Nobody  can  connt  the  stars ;  but  God 
ifl  omniscient.  The  shooting-star  is  called  a  meteor  which  is  very 
red.  God  never  destroys  the  stars ;  but  He  is  not  weary.  He 
kolda  the  stars  like  lamps  which  are  very  beautiful.  Formerly 
the  people  supposed  that  the  angels  kept  the  stars.  When  I  was 
a  little  boy  and  the  stars  followed  me  I  thought  that  the  angel 
was  cross.  I  was  afraid  of  the  frown  of  the  cloud.  I  believe 
that  there  are  numerous  people  in  the  stars.  The  people  per- 
eeived  the  shooting  star  flying  above  the  sky.  Sometimes  the 
shooting  star  suddenly  fell  upon  the  earth.  The  meteor  was 
found  by  the  people.  Formerly  the  philosophers  looked  at  the 
stars,  while  they  were  walking.  They  thought  about  the  stars. 
The  philosophers  wrote  on  the  star  books.  The  philosophers 
studied  the  things  which  were  very  good.  They  had  no  books 
hut  the  leather  and  bark  which  they  wrote  on  with  the  iron  pens. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  studied  the  things  which  were  very  diflScult. 
He  observed  the  stars  and  he  tried  to  cipher  and  he  wrote  the 
books.  He  was  a  celebrated  man.  He  knew  how  to  observe  the 
stars.  The  people  tried  to  read  the  books  which  contained  words 
which  were  very  difficult.  He  was  wiser  than  the  people.  He 
was  not  boastful  but  he  was  very  humble.  He  could  not  count 
the  stars.  The  wonderful  things  are  incomprehensible  to  us. 
Formerly  some  wise  men  came  from  the  cast.  They  followed 
the  star  a  long  time.  The  star  stopped  in  Bethlehem.  They 
Bought  for  Jesus  Christ.     God  is  wonderfully  wise. 

G. 

Fifteen.     Under  instruction  nearly  five  years.     Born  deaf. 
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A  FICTITIOUS  STORY. 

It  18  wonderful  what  a  deep  meaning  pertains  to  these  two 
little  words  "  Do  good,"  and  it  needs  only  a  strong  will  and  good 
sense  to  make  wonders  out  of  them,  for  when  there  is  a  will  there 
is  a  way.  People  do  not  half  so  much  lack  a  knowledge  of  their 
dutjy  as  a  will  to  execute  it.  Now  to  prove  that  much  good  oan 
be  done  with  little  knowledge  and  little  means,  I  here  bring  to 
view  the  following  fictitious  anecdote  which  I  composed  just 
for  the  fun  of  it. 

Arabella  Lee  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  respectable  and 
worthy  merchant,  who  having  failed  in  business,  soon  became 
reduced  to  poverty ;  and  as  he  had  married  a  young  and  fashion- 
able wife  who  had  been  bred  up  in  wealth  and  luxury,  his 
misfortune  quite  weighed  down  his  spirit.  He  had  at  this  time 
four  young  children,  besides  Arabella,  who  was  about  fourteen  at 
the  time  her  parents  fell  from  affluence  down  to  poverty.  She  was 
a  most  lovely  child,  and  none  who  ever  caught  a  sight  of  her  conld 
forget  the  sweet  angelic  expression  of  her  lovely  face.  Her  form 
was  graceful  and  majestic,  and  she  was  tall  and  slender  for  her 
age.  Iler  hair  fell  in  graceful,  silken  ringlets  of  a  light  brown 
shade  upon  a  neck  as  fine  and  transparent  as  a  marble  statue; 
her  eyes  were  large  and  dark,  and  as  gentle  and  loving  as  those 
of  a  dove ;  her  cheeks  were  like  two  roses ;  and  her  ruby  lips 
when  she  smiled  were  like  two  twin  cherries ;  and  when  she 
spoke,  her  voice  possessed  an  unearthly  sweetness.  No  frown 
was  ever  known  to  cross  her  pure  and  innocent  brow  ;  and  when 
her  father  found  himself  suddenly  dragged  down  the  height  of 
wealth  and  honor  to  the  lowest  station  occupied  by  those  whom 
he  once  looked  upon  with  contempt,  and  gave  of  his  refuse  morsel, 
his  spirit  shrank  from  communicating  it  to  Arabella  more  than  to 
his  wife,  thinking  that  since  she  was  so  young  and  hopeful,  her 
gay  and  gentle  spirit  must  sink ;  but  no  !  for  although  for  a 
moment  the  rose  forsook  her  cheek  and  a  little  cloud  of  sadness 
overspread  her  fair  brow,  the  next,  her  sunny  smile  shone  bright 
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as  ever,  and  her  sweet  voice  was  heard  in  soothing,  touching 
iccents,  breathing  of  hope  and  purer  joys  to  come.     Mr.  Lee 
could  not  bear  the  thought  to  remain  in  his  present  condition 
where  he  was ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  remove  at  once  to  the 
far  West,  where  he  might  bury  himself  and  family  in  obscurity, 
while  as  yet  their  real  case  was  not  known  to  the  world.     Here 
his  wife  took  sick  and  died  of  a  broken  heart.     And  now  the 
whole  care  of  the  family  devolved  on  Arabella  or  Bella  as  she 
was  usually  called,  who  not  in  the  lenKt  changed  by  this  sudden 
turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  except  from  grief  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  Jier  mother,  moved  about  like  a  loving  angel  always  ready 
to  comfort  and  soothe  all.     Her  face  still  wore  the  beautiful  sun- 
shine now  in  the  lowly  cottage  as  it  did  in  the  lordly  mansion, 
and  the  smile  and  rich  tones  of  her  voice  seemed  to  bo  far  more 
rtre,  probably  because  they  were  now  more  prized.     She  seemed 
Uke  an  angel  sent  down  from  the  realms  of  bliss  to  preside  over 
the  afflicted  father  and  helpless  motherless  children.     She  knew 
almost  by  instinct  what  was  wanted,  what  to  be  done,  and  how 
to  do  it.     She   saw  to  the  management  of  all  the  household 
affairs,  and  to  tho  care  of  the  children,  the  youngest  of  which  was 
a  bright  little  babe  of  only  eight  months,  whom  I  shall  call  Ed- 
win.    He  was  too  young  to  feel  a  mother's  loss.     He  grew  up 
under  the  gentle  guidance  of  his  sister-mother,  a  fair  and  noble 
man,  in  whose  mind  and  heart  was  distilled  like  the  dew  all  that 
is  good,  noble  and  refined,  and  he  went  forth  from  his  lowly  home 
to  teach  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless  how  to  love  and  serve  the 
great  Author  of  the  Universe,  whose  name  he  was  taught  to  lisp 
as  soon  as  his  infant  lips  could  frame  its  words.     All  the  rest 
grew  up  to  be  useful  and  respectable  members  of  society.     This 
great  good,  Arabella  did  in  her  lowly  home,  unnoticed  by  all  but 
Him  who  seeth  in  secret  and  whose  reward  is  sure.     Sufficient  it 
is  to  say  that  she  had  a  will,  a  strong  will,  which  found  away  for 
every  thing  ;  for  though  she  was  born  and  bred  a  lady,  and  was 
of  a  delicate,  refined  nature,  yet  she  could  condescend  to  come 
down,  and  grace  the  humblest  home.     She  was  a  wife,  a  mother 

and  sister  all  in  one ;  for  she  comforted  and  made  her  unfortu- 
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nato  father  happy,  and  watched  over  and  cared  for  her  little 
brothers  and  sisters  like  a  loving  mother  and  gentle  playful 
sister.  Angels  could  not  do  more.  Perhaps  Arabella  was  an 
angel  in  disguise,  sent  to  comfort  this  afflicted  family,  and  teach 
the  world  a  beautiful  lesson  from  her  lovely  and  characteristic 
example.  Though  she  possessed  almost  unearthly  loveliness, 
yet  she  could  dwell  in  poverty  and  seclusion  and  still  shine  in 
all  her  former  loveliness.  B. 

Nineteen.     Lost  hearing  young.     Under  instruction  between  fire  an<l  six  yean. 
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FORM  OF  A  DEVISE  OR  BEQUEST. 
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for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,**  &c. 
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REPORT. 
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To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaiiyes  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennayl' 
Ttnia,  and  to  the  Contribators  to  the  Pennsylyania  Inatitation  for  the  Deaf 
ind  Domb. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  the  Directors  state  that 
an  unusual  degree  of  sickness  prevailed  in  the  Institu- 
tion during  the  past  year.  In  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  eighty  of  the  pupils  were  attacked  by  measles. 
Several  cases  were  attended  with  a  dangerous  complica- 
tion of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  All,  however,  re- 
covered, except  John  Borton,  of  Burlington  county.  New 
Jersey,  who  died  on  the  31st  of  May  last.  Three  other 
deaths  occurred  in  the  Institution :  those  of  Emanual 
Mutcher,  of  Northumberland  county,  and  Josiah  M. 
Hileman,  of  Indiana  county,  of  malignant  typhoid  fever, 
and  Arthur  McUroy,  of  Philadelphia  county,  of  abscess 
of  the  brain,  connected  with  caries  of  bones  of  the  head, 
of  long  standing. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  know  that  all  was 
done  for  our  pupils,  which  medical  skill,  careful  nursing, 
and  unwearied  attention  could  accomplish,  and  that 
where  so  many  cases  of  malady  occurred,  so  few  termi- 
nated fatally.     The  Directors  have  also  to  lament  the 
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deaths  of  three  of  their  own  body.  John  Bacon,  Trea- 
surer of  the  Institution,  died  on  the  3d  of  October.  He 
held  that  office  from  its  organization  till  his  death.  He 
always  manifested  a  rare  devotion  to  the  Institution, 
and  a  paternal  regard  for  the  scholars.  Throughout  his 
long  and  useful  life  he  justly  enjoyed  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  for  his  high  integrity  and 
benevolence.  Thomas  H.  White  departed  this  life  on 
the  16th  of  October,  1859.  He  had  been  for  many  years 
a  Director.  In  him  the  deaf  mute  has  lost  a  sin- 
cere friend  and  the  Directors  a  valued  associate.  Ed- 
ward Yarnall  was  called  from  time  to  eternity  on  the 
18th  day  of  December.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  ot 
him,  that  all  who  knew  him  loved  him. 

With  the  above  exceptions,  no  other  events  occurred 
to  ruffle  the  calm  current  of  the  affairs  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  pupils  have  conducted  themselves  in 
their  usual  exemplary  manner,  pursued  their  studies 
successfully,  and  we  hope,  derived  alF  the  benefit  from 
the  instruction  imparted  to  them  that  could  be  reason- 
ably expected.  They  are,  as  heretofore,  divided  into  ten 
classes,  each  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  teacher, 
for  about  five  and  a  half  hours  a  day.  Most  of  the  male 
pupils  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  the  tailors'  or 
shoemakers'  shops,  and  the  girls  are  occupied  a  part  ol 
each  day  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  sewing  and  house- 
hold duties.  Care  is  taken  that  the  pupils  enjoy  proper 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  their  moral  and  religious 
training  is  constantly  and  sedulously  attended  to. 

The  teachers  and  other  officers  have  discharged  their 
duties  very  satisfactorily,  and  the  vigilance  and  assiduity 
of  our  excellent  Principal  deserve  and  receive  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Board. 


The  Board  have  determined  to  employ  an  additional 
assistant  teacher^  whose  especial  duty  it  shall  be  to  im- 
part instruction  to  our  scholars  in  the  art  of  penmanship. 
The  hope  is  entertained,  that  many  may  be  fitted  to 
become  copyists,  and  an  opportunity  thus  afforded  to 
them  of  gaining  a  respectable  livelihood. 

It  affords  the  Directors  pleasure  to  state,  that  a  former 
pupil  has  been  elected  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  one  of  the 
counties  of  our  State,  an  office  which  he  will  no  doubt 
fill  with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  fellow 
citizens.     This  is  a  single  instance  only  of  the  advant- 
ages of  instructing  the  deaf  mute.     The  claims  of  an 
Institution  which  can  impart  such  a  blessing,  are  great, 
and  will,  it  is  hoped,  enlist  the  feelings  of  the  benevo- 
nent,  in  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  increase  its 
funds  and  extend  its  usefulness.     Mr.  John  Haigh,  late 
of  Allegheny  county ,  has  bequeathed  the.  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  to  the  Institution.      May  his 
example  be  imitated,  and  may  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania generally  cherish  this  noble  school,  which  not  only 
fits  the  deaf  mute  for  the  duties  and  business  of  this 
life,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  moment,  imparts  to 
him  the  truths  of  our  holy  faith,  and  leads  him  to  look 
fiarward  with  a  Christian's  hope  to  a  blessed  immortality. 
On  the  first  of  January,  1859,  there  were  on  the  rolls 
95  boys  and  83  girls— total  178. 

During  the  year  18  boys  and  19  girls  left  the  Institu- 
tion, and  35  boys  and  25  girls  were  admitted,  and  there 
remained  on  the  rolls  on  the  31st  ult,  112  boys  and  89 
girls,  making  a  total  of  201,  and  showing  an  increase  of 
23.    Our  family  is  greater  than  at  any  former  period. 
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Of  the  whole  Number  of  Pupils, 

156  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State  of  Penna. 
20      "  "  "  "        Maryland. 

8      "  "  "  «        New  Jersey. 

4      "  "  "  "        Delaware- 

13      **  by  their  friends  or  by  the  Institution. 


201 

Those  supported 


Allegheny, 

Adams, 

Blair, 

Bucks, 

Berks, 

Bradford, 

Butler, 

Beaver, 

Cumberland 

Carbon, 

Crawford, 

Chester, 

Centre, 

Clarion, 

Cambria, 

Dauphin, 

Erie,  . 

Franklin, 

Fayette, 

Luzerne, 

Lycoming, 


10 
6 
3 
1 
3 
2 
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hy  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  from 
following  oountie&j  viz : 

.  13  Lancaster,  . 

.     1  Lehigh, 

•    4  Lebanon,     . 

.     2  McKean,     . 

.     8  Montgomery, 

.     5  Mifflin, 

1  Montour,     . 

.     1  Northumberland, 

.     6  Northampton, 

.     3  Philadelphia, 

.     2  Perry, 

.     4  Susquehanna, 

.     1  Schuylkill, 

.     1  Sullivan, 

.     1  Somerset,    . 

.     3  Tioga, 

.     2  Warren, 

.     4  Westmoreland, 

.     1  Wayne, 

.    4  York, 
.     1 

Total,     .        .  L  -^^ 
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Those  supported  hy  the  State  of  Maryland  are  from  the 

following  oountiee : 


Queen  Anne^       / 

Harford, 

.     2 

Talbot, 

Washington, 

Kent, 

Prince  George,     . 

Somerset,    . 

Cecil, 

Carrol, 

Dorchester, 

Baltimore,  • 

Frederick,  • 

Allegheny, 

Total, 
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Those  supported  hy  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  from  the 

following  cotmtiesy  viz : 

Gloucester,  .        .     1     Burlington,  .        .     2 

Atlantic,     .         .         .2     Camden,      .         .         .     1 
Ocean,         .        .        .1     Cumberland,        .         .     1 


Total, 


.     » 


Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Delaware  are  from  the 

following  counties^  viz : 


Kent, 
Sussex, 


1     Newcastle,  . 
1 

Total,      . 


Of  those  supported  hy  their  friends  or  hy  the  Institution^ 

11  are  from  Pennsylvania. 
2  are  from  Maryland. 

Total,  13 


\ 
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Ofih&  PupUa  admitted  during  (he  year  1859, 

26  were  bom  deaf.     The  remainder  lost  their  hearing 

from  various  causes  and  at  diflfeifent  ages. 
13  by  scarlet  fever. 

1  by  teething. 

2  by  bilious  fever. 

3  by  measles. 

4  by  cold  in  the  head. 
1-  by  typhoid  fever. 

1  by  paralysis. 

1  by  mumps. 

1  by  fright  from  powder  explosion. 

1  by  spine  disease. 

1  by  whooping  cough. 

5  by  causes  unknown. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Bacon,  Mr.  F.  Mortimer  Lewis 
was  appointed  acting  Treasurer.  His  account  will 
exhibit  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  Institution. 

An  expenditure  of  about  six  hundred  dollars  was 
necessarily  incurred  for  repairs  in  the  kitchen  and  wash- 
ing apartment. 

Owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  our 

*         •         •  • 

State,  the  accommodations  afforded  by  the  present  build- 
ings will  soon  be  inadequate,  and  they  must  be  very 
considerably  enlarged,  or  new  buildings  erected.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  suitable  site,  within  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  populous  portion  of  the  city,  should  be 
procured,  and  an  edifice,  which  should  possess  the 
advantages  of  modern  improvements,  constructed.  This 
is  a  grave  question,  and  the  Board  will  give  it  all  the 
consideration  its  importance  demands. 
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It  would  afford  the  Directors  much  pleasure  if  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  would,  when  in  the  city, 
visit  the  Institution,  and  there  witness  the  improvement 
of  the  pupils  and  the  advantages  they  are  deriving  from 
the  aid  afforded  to  them  by  the  wise  philanthropy  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  invitation  given  to  our  repre- 
sentatives  is  cordially  extended  to  all  our  fellow  citizens. 
Pew  visitors  leave  the  Institution  without  being  highly 
gratified  by  the  simple  exercises  of  our  mute  pupils, 
exhibiting  the  developments  of  their  minds,  which,  with- 
out the  instruction  imparted  to  them,  would  have 
remained  shrouded  in  ignorance.  Few,  indeed,  can 
visit  this  school  without  feeling  deeply  impressed  with 
the  conviction  of  its  usefulness,  and  that  it  should  be 
cherished  and  sustained  as  one  of  the  most  benevolent 
and  noble  institutions  of  our  land.  That  it  may  be  so 
cherished  and  sustained  depends  on  the  liberality  of  a 
wealthy,  benevolent^  and  intelligent  people — ^the  people 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Commending  the  Institution  to  the  continued  protec- 
tion  of  the  all-wise  and  ever  gracious  Creator,  and  in- 
voking His  blessing  on  it  and  on  all  entrusted  with  its 
management,  the  Directors  now  surrender  the  trust  con- 
fided to  them  into  the  hands  of  the  contributors. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN  BACHE, 

Preeident 
Attested : 

James  J.  Barclay, 

Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  January  4<A,  1860« 


APPENDIX. 


<••<> 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

By  a  rule  of  the  Institution,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  For 
wUch  sum  eyerything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition, 
stationery  and  medical  attendance ;  or  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  per  annum,  in  case  the  clothing  is  furnished  by  the  pa- 
rents or  friends  of  the  pupil. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation.  Fractional  parts  of  any 
year  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  ?16  per  month,  except  when 
the  clothing  is  furnished  by  the  friends  of  the  pupils,  when  the 
charge  will  be  $14  a  month« 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance  every  six 
months. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren for  vacation  before  it  commences,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
it  has  ended. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write  the 
names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institution. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
Taluable  time. 
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STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years ;  and 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  fur- 
nished,  from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel- 
lect of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a  paper  with  printed 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers  will  be  forwarded.  After 
the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Institu- 
tion. The  applicant  will  soon  after  be  informed  of  the  result  of 
the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  Fund  is  limited ;  new  pupils 
can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  *^  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  any 
two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a  magistrate,  to  the 
age,  circumstances,  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in  whose  be- 
half the  application  is  made.''     The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  must  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Maryland  must  be 
made  to  the  Levy  Courts,  or  Commissioners  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, or  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore.  The  term 
allowed  is  seven  years. 


QUESTIONS. 

The  applications  for  the  admission  of  deaf  mutes  should  be 
loeompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child?  (mention  the  whole  of  its 
Bime.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  year,  month,  day, 
tnd  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside  ? 
(mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  Office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or  is 
it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on  the 
Other's  or  mother's  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  small-pox,  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  bom  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or  dis- 
ease ?     If  so,  how,  and  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar- 
riage? 
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DESCRIPTION. 

A  chaste  and  simple  front  of  cut  stone,  with  portico  and  pil- 
lars of  the  Tuscan  order,  together  with  two  wings,  present  an 
extent  of  two  hundred  feet  on  Broad  street.  The  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  school-house,  run  back  two  hundred  and  thirty-fire 
feet,  and  enclose  an  open  space  laid  out  as  a  flower  garden. 

There  are  two  spacious  yards — one  for  the  girls,  and  one  for 
the  boys — shaded  by  trees,  and  furnbhing  ample  space  for  exor- 
cise in  the  open  air. 

The  school  building  contains  ten  school  rooms ;  each  one  pro- 
vided with  appropriate  furniture,  as  slates,  tables,  closets,  &c. 
From  twelve  to  twenty  pupils  usually  constitute  a  class. 

At  present  there  are  ten  classes,  each  under  the  care  of  an 
instructor. 

Three  of  the  teachers  are  mutes.  These  classes  are  formed 
in  October ;  and  it  is  important  that  all  new  pupils  should  be 
here  at  that  time,  that  the  classes  may  be  properly  arranged. 

Contiguous  to  the  school  rooms  is  a  cabinet  of  apparatus,  mo- 
dels, specimens,  &c.,  to  assist  the  teachers  in  presenting  clear 
ideas  on  the  various  subjects  admitting  of  ocular  illustration. 

The  center  building  contains  a  lecture  room,  capableof  seat- 
ing two  hundred  persons.  It  has  also  facilities  for  making 
experiments,  and  presenting  diagrams,  maps,  sketches,  &c.  In 
this  room  the  pupils  are  assembled  twice  every  day,  sometimes 
in  the  evenings  for  lectures,  and  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious 
instruction. 

Underneath  this  apartment  is  the  boys*  refectory ;  the  girls' 
refectory  is  in  the  south  wing.  In  the  upper  stories  are  the 
infirmaries,  and  also  two  dormitories. 

The  wings  contain  the  principal  sleeping  rooms,  the  sitting 
rooms,  the  shops,  the  kitchen,  bake-house,  laundry,  cellars,  &c. 
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Attached  to  these,  are  the  bath  houses,  washing  rooms,  and 
other  conveniences,  accessible  at  all  times  without  exposure  to 
the  weather. 

The  workshops  give  employment  to  the  boys  two  or  three  hours 
daily. 

The  girls  are  taught  plain  sewing  and  dress-making,  and  are 
employed  in  housewifery.  Habits  of  industry  are  thus  forming, 
and  the  pupils  are  preparing  for  the  duties  and  practical  business 
of  life.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  apportioned  to  study,  work, 
exercise,  and  amusement. 

The  establishment  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  Schuylkill  water. 

During  the  thirty-five  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Institution 
there  has  been  expended  for  the  grounds,  buildings,  appurte- 
nances, &c.,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  pupils  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Princi- 
pal, the  Instructors,  the  Matron,  or  the  Steward.  The  indisposed 
have  the  prompt  and  devoted  services  of  the  attentive  and  skill- 
ful Physician,  and  in  critical  cases,  the  valuable  advice  of  the 
distinguished  consulting  Physicians  of  the  Institution.  Thus,  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  the  improvement,  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  pupils  are  assiduously  promoted. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Some  persons  have  desired  to  know  something  of  the  mode  of 
instructing  deaf  mutes.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  it,  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  signs. 

It  is  by  means  of  signs  that  the  process  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  principally  conducted.  When  we  look  at  the  Chi- 
nese characters  on  a  tea-box,  we  can  see  no  meaning  in  them, 
and  might  so  look  forever,  without  becoming  any  wiser.  So  also- 

with  the  mute.     Our  written  or  printed  words  are  as  inexplica- 
2 
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ble  to  him,  as  the  Chinese  characters  are  to  us,  and  inspection 
alone  could  never  afford  any  clue  to  their  meaning.  An  inter- 
pretor  or  a  book  could  speedily  convey  to  us  the  meaning  of  the 
characters  through  the  medium  of  our  language,  with  which  we 
have  been  familiar  from  early  infancy.  But  the  deaf  mute  has 
no  language.  To  enable  him,  therefore,  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
our  words,  he  must  acquire  a  language,  through  which  he  can 
get  that  meaning.  Every  mute  of  tolerable  capacity  makes  use 
of  motions  to  indicate  assent  or  denial,  approbation  or  repug- 
nance, as  well  as  some  common  objects  and  familiar  actions.  On 
these  motions,  limited  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  we  graft  by 
degrees  a  system  of  signs,  which  enables  us  finally  to  communi- 
cate considerable  knowledge  on  many  subjects,  and  to  develope 
and  call  into  exercise,  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  These  signs 
convey  thought,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  words,  but  they  en- 
able us  to  define  words,  explain  their  relations  to  other  words, 
give  their  arrangement  in  sentences,  and  the  different  meanings 
which  arc  attached  to  them.  This  language  of  signs  can  only  be 
acquired  from  the  living  teacher.  Incomprehensible  as  it  may 
seem  to  a  speaking  person,  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  that 
thought,  however  abstYuse  or  refined,  may  be  conveyed  by  varied 
motions  of  the  arms,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  a  system  of  these 
motions  is  the  grand  means  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

This  being  premised,  a  class  of  from  ten  to  twenty  mutes  is 
furnished  with  large  slates  on  which  to  write  with  chalk,  crayon 
or  pencil.  The  instructor  presents  an  object,  or  a  picture  of  one, 
or  makes  a  sign  for  it.  lie  then  teaches  them  to  write  the  name, 
presenting  each  letter  by  the  manual  alphabet.  When  they  can 
all  write  it,  it  is  erased  and  rewritten  a  number  of  times,  till  it  is 
impressed  upon  the  memory.  Some  information  may  be  com- 
municated respecting  the  object. 

Questions  may  be  asked  to  induce  the  pupil  to  think.  In  this 
way  a  number  of  nouns  are  taught,  so  that  when  a  concise  sign 
is  made  for  one  of  them,  it  will  be  readily  written.  In  the  same 
way  words  expressive  of  the  qualities  and  properties  of  bodies 
may  be  taught.  When  such  words  are  presented  with  appropriate 
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nouns,  the  pnpils  write  them  in  connection.  They  are  then  re- 
qnired  to  give  examples  of  similar  combinations  from  their  own 
resources.     This  is  the  first  attempt  at  composition. 

Another  step  will  be  to  make  signs  for  actions,  and  teaching 
their  names.  Then  the  use  of  these  words  in  combination  with 
the  words  already  familiar,  as  "  a  boy  sees  a  horse" — "  a  boy 
sees  a  strong  horse."  Again,  some  of  the  words  expressive  of 
the  relations  of  objects,  may  be  taught,  as  ^^  a  lady  sits  on  a 
chair" — *'  a  bird  flies  into  a  cage."  Other  words  and  other 
ideas  are  presented  to  them.  They  endeavor  to  express  the  ideas 
in  writing,  using  the  words  and  forms  of  arrangement  which  had 
been  taught.  These  sentences  are  corrected,  and  the  pupils  are 
required  to  give  examples  of  their  own.  These  original  efforts 
are  also  corrected.  The  connections  of  language,  the  abstract 
terms,  the  phrases  and  the  idioms  are  successively  taught.  Series 
of  sentences,  anecdotes,  narratives,  &c.,  are  written  off  and  ex- 
plained by  signs.  These  are  copied  by  the  pupils,  and  studied  as 
evening  lessons,  and  in  school  are  written  from  memory,  or  recited 
by  signs.  There  are  other  evening  exercises,  such  as  writing  a 
number  of  original  sentences  on  single  words — composition  on 
particular  subjects — letters,  &c.  From  time  to  time  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  arithmetic  and  geography  are  taught.  In- 
deed, our  illustrations  of  words  and  principles  are  drawn  from 
the  sciences,  and  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  their  education  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  is 
communicated  to  them.  The  subjects  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  history,  &c.,  cannot  be  taught  systematically  till  the 
latter  part  of  their  course,  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  ac- 
quired a  considerable  command  of  written  language. 

Moral  and  religious  subjects  have  also  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion. Much  useful  information  is  communicated  by  lectures,  ad- 
dressed in  the  language  of  signs,  to  all  when  assembled  together. 

It  will  readily  be  inferred  from  these  statements  that  much 
will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  his  attention  and  his 
diligence.  There  can  be  no  set  course  or  limited  periods  for  cer- 
tain studies,  which  when  completed  make  an  educated  person. 
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The  longer  the  mute  is  under  instruction,  the  greater  will  be 
his  command  of  language. 

It  will  also  be  perceived  that  much  depends  upon  the  know- 
ledge, ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  teachers  in  the  use  of  signs. 

The  language  of  signs  is  the  ali-important  instrument  bj 
which  the  educator  is  to  reach  the  mind  of  the  mute  pupil,  in  his 
early  and  his  later  efforts.  By  this  alone  can  he  lead  the  pupil 
to  reflect  on  his  own  mental  operations,  feelings,  motives,  emo- 
tions, and  passions,  and  thus  learn  the  thoughts,  feelings,  &c.,  of 
others,  and  to  understand  and  use  the  language  employed  to  ex- 
press ideas  on  these  subjects.  When  this  point  is  reached  the 
pupil  may  relinquish,  entirely  and  forever,  if  he  please,  the  use 
of  signs. 

A  new  instrument  has  been  given  to  him,  by  which  he  may 
explore  the  world  of  books  and  communicate  with  his  fellow-men 
to  an  unlimited  extent.  From  this  point  self-education  may  be 
carried  on,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  life  through  written  lan- 
guage. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  mutes 
do  not  roach  this  point,  from  want  of  capacity,  yet  the  acquisi- 
tions even  of  such,  arc  probably  as  valuable,  in  proportion,  as 
those  made  by  the  more  gifted.  The  proboscis  of  the  fly,  is  doubt- 
less as  important  to  the  little  insect  as  the  trunk  of  the  elephant 
is  to  that  sagacious  and  majestic  animal. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  DEAF  MUTES  AT  HOME. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  deaf  mute,  that  his  parents  and 
friends  should  cultivate  the  language  of  signs,  and  encourage  him 
in  the  use  of  them  as  early  as  possible. 

Let  them  observe  the  child,  and  imitate  the  signs  he  makes. 
When  he  is  pleased  with  anything,  invent  a  sign  for  the  thing, 
and  repeat  that  sign  many  times  afterwards.     Distinguish  dif— 
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ferent  persons  by  signs,  suggested  by  a  scar,  mole,  beard,  or  any 
little  peculiarity  which  the  person  may  possess. 

Imitate  the  actions  of  riding,  sewing,  eating,  mowing,  cutting, 
throwing,  sowing,  &c. 

For  'good,'  kiss  the  hand.  For  *bad,*  bring  the  hand  to  the 
lips,  turn  the  palm  down,  and  throw  it  from  you.  For  '  glad,' 
pat  the  heart  rapidly,  with  a  cheerful  expression  of  countenance. 
For  '  sorry,'  rub  the  clenched  hand  on  the  heart,  with  a  sad  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

For  *  black,'  draw  the  end  of  the  forefinger  along  the  eyebrow. 
For  *rcd,'  touch  the  lips  with  the  forefinger.  For  Move,'  cross 
the  hands  and  press  them  on  the  heart.  For  *•  hate,'  push  both 
hands,  the  palms  out,  from  the  heart,  as  if  repelling  something 
from  the  left  side.  For  *  lie,'  move  the  forefinger  across  the 
mouth  horizontally.  For  '  true,'  place  the  forefinger  perpendicu- 
larly across  the  lips,  and  thrust  it  forwards. 

These  are  a  very  few  examples,  merely  as  suggestive  hints. 

The  child  can  be  taught  to  spell  on  the  fingers  at  a  very  early 
tge. 

Any  person  can  take  an  object,  as  a  hat ;  pick  out  the  letters 
h-a-t  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  alphabet,  and  learn  to  place  the 
fingers  in  the  true  position  for  each  letter.  No  matter  how 
slowly  it  is  done.  Let  the  child  imitate  until  he  can  make  the 
letters  of  the  word  in  order  without  assistance,  at  the  same  time 
show  the  object.  Do  this  very  often,  until  the  child  has  learned 
to  spell  the  word  when  the  hat  is  presented  to  it,  or  to  go  and 
bring  the  hat  when  the  word  is  spelled  to  it. 

Then  take  another  object,  as  pin :  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cess until  it  is  thoroughly  learned  by  frequent  repetition  every 
day.  So  with  arm,  cat,  dog,  chair,  &c.  The  following  ten  short 
'^ords,  the  names  of  common  objects,  contain  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  viz  :  adz,  fan,  map,  cow,  box,  jar,  sky,  hat,  quill,  glove. 

After  the  power  of  spelling  the  names  of  many  common  ob- 
jects has  been  acquired,  the  names  of  familiar  persons  may  be 
taught. 
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In  a  similar  way,  the  child  may  be  taught  to  write  the  names 
of  things  on  a  slate  quite  early.  Let  him  imitate  the  form  of 
the  letters  for  one  word,  as  hat,  and  repeat  it  many  times,  until 
he  can  write  it  as  readily  as  he  can  spell  it  on  the  fingers.  Take 
another  word  and  go  over  the  same  process.  Point  to  each 
letter,  and  require  the  child  to  make  the  sign  for  the  letter  on 
the  fingers.  By  frequent  repetition,  the  ability  to  write  the 
names  of  many  things,  and  to  form  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, will  be  acquired.  It  is  best  to  make  the  child  form  the 
letters  as  round  as  possible,  and  not  to  take  off  the  pencil  until 
the  word  is  completed.  The  habit  thus  early  begun,  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  enable  the  writer  to  accomplish  more 
in  a  given  time,  and  with  more  ease  than  can  possibly  be 
done  on  any  other  principle.  If  it  is  desired  to  go  further,  write 
the  name  of  the  child,  as  John  sees  a  chair — John  sees  a  table. 
Let  him  copy  the  sentence,  explaining  by  signs  the  word  *  sees,' 
and  pointing  to  the  chair,  and  also  to  the  child.     Then  let  him 

write  John  sees ,  and  let  him  select  another  object  to  fill  up 

the  blank ;  and  finally  let  him  cover  his  slate  with  sentences  thus 
formed.  Help  him  to  objects  out  of  the  house  as  well  as  in. 
Encourage  him  to  write  as  many  such  sentences  as  ^e  can.  All 
this  may  be  the  work  of  years,  but  the  advantage  to  the  child 
cannot  be  estimated.  A  little  attention,  thus  bestowed,  every 
day,  will  accomplish  all  this,  and  probably  much  more. 
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COMPOSITIONS. 

The  compositions  of  mutes  are  not  satisfactory  tests  of  the 
acquirements  of  the  pupil,  or  the  skill  of  the  instructor.  They 
are,  however,  the  best  evidence  we  can  present  in  print,  of  the 
practicability  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  of  capacity  among  mutes,  as 
well  as  among  speaking  persons.  All  cannot  make  the  same 
exertions  or  reach  the  same  height  of  attainment,  but  all  have 
here  every  advantage  afforded  them  for  progressing  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  their  capacities  and  dispositions  will  allow. 

The  following  compositions  were  mostly  school  exercises,  and 
ire  presented  as  they  were  produced.  They  will  serve  to  gratify 
curiosity  and  show  some  of  the  difficulties  mutes  encounter  in 
acquiring  language. 


THE  BIRD. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  has  a  beautiful  bird.     The  bird's 

name  was  Canary.     One  day  Canary  flew  away  to  the  woods. 

He  flew  very  fast.     He  flew  against  a  limb.     lie  fell  to  the 

ground.     The  man   followed  Canary.     At   last   the  man  saw 

Canary  on    the  ground.     The   Canary  broke  his  wing.     The 

Canary  was  so  lame  that  he  could   not  flew.     The  man  pitied 

Canary,  because  he  was  broke  his  wing.     The  man  put  him  under 

Via  vest  and  carried  him  his  home.     He  took  good  care  of  him. 

lu  a  few  days  he  was  so  well  that  he  could  fly. 

D. 

Born  deaf.     Aged  fourteen.     Under  instruction  one  year. 


THE  INDIANS  AND  THE  VILLAGERS. 

The  people  lived  in  a  village  and  were  at  peace  with  the  Indians 
who  lived  in  the  forest.  One  day  the  chief  Indian  collected  the 
strong  Indians  to  fight  the  villagers.     Some  Indians  went  to  the 
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village  one  night  six  or  seven  miles.  The  people  slept  in  every 
house.  The  Indians  arrived  near  the  village  and  saw  no  man. 
They  stole  along  through  the  village  to  stand  at  the  doors. 
They  stood  one  at  every  outside  door  of  the  houses  watching  if 
any  man  went  out  of  the  door  of  the  house  to  shoot  at  the  man. 
But  the  people  staid  in  the  house.  The  people  arose  from 
their  beds,  and  heard  somebody  moving.  The  people  put  their 
clothes  on.  A  few  men  came  to  the  inside  of  the  door  of  the 
room.  They  pulled  open  the  door  and  saw  the  Indians.  They 
pushed  suddenly  shut  the  door.  They  put  the  wood  against  the 
door.  But  the  Indians  put  some  straw  near  the  houses.  They 
set  fire  to  the  village  but  some  men  and  women  escaped  to  the 
forest.  The  Indians  killed  many  people.  But  the  Indians 
cheered  in  the  morning  because  they  conquered  the  people.  The 
Indians  went  away  to  the  forest.  They  arrived  at  the  tents  in 
the  forest.  They  reported  to  the  other  Indians.  All  the  Indians 
cheered  because  they  conquered  to  destroy  the  village. 

D. 

Under  instruction  two  jetr& 


AM  I  RICH  ? 

Certainly  I  am  rich,  although  I  possess  but  little  property,  still 
every  day  sees  something  added  to  my  wealth.  I  have  been  sent 
into  this  world  to  work,  by  the  King  of  kings,  who  bountifully 
provides  for  my  comfort.  *'  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  and  I 
shall  not  want.** 

Life  is  not  a  bitter  enemy  to  me ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  full  of 
pleasures  for  me.  This  earth  is  a  home  too  dear  to  be  parted 
with  by  my  heart ;  its  green  grass  is  an  unequalled  beautiful 
carpet,  constructed  by  nature  for  my  feet,  and  the  arched  blue 
is  a  canopy  rendered  golden  by  the  sun  shining  upon  the  clouds, 
to  smile  upon  my  head.  The  trees  are  mantled  with  beautifal 
green  foliage  to  please  my  eyes ;  the  flowers  bless  my  sound 
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nerves  with  their  rich  fragrance.  Sidewalks,  roads  and  paths 
are  made  to  honor  my  feet,  and  I  find  many  other  conveniences 
of  life  hesides  these. 

The  farmer,  miller  and  baker  join  in  serving  me,  while  the 
navigator  and  crews  all  take  part  in  bringing  upon  me  many 
favors  from  different  and  distant  countries ;  and  yet  I  myself 
have  mostly  never  paid  these  honorable  men.  I  can't  but  pay 
my  thanks  to  my  wealthy  neighbors  who  have  put  themselves  to 
the  trouble  of  emptying  their  fat  purses  to  produce  such  elegant 
works  of  man  as  my  eyes  feast  on.  I  have  been  endowed  with 
the  imagination,  in  which  I  travel  anywhere  in  the  world,  enter 
under  the  deep  where  no  eye  has  ever  seen,  fly  to  the  farthest 
star,  peep  into  a  ball  etc.  without  money  and  without  price. 

I  eat,  drink  and  sleep  as  much  as  Croesus  could.  In  short,  the 
poor  enjoy  as  much  as  the  rich  ;  the  latter  are  as  much  misera- 
ble as  the  former ;  so  that  the  poor  are  equally  as  rich  in  almost 
everything  as  the  wealthy. 

C. 


ON  PRIDE  IN  DRESS. 

Why  should  our  garments  excite  our  pride  ?  For  what  pur- 
pose are  they  made  ?  Garments  are  made  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  conceal  our  shame.  Satan  is  the  first  author  of  shame. 
Oar  first  parents  of  course  never  wore  garments  until  they  had 
laid  aside  their  robes  of  innocence,  when  "  thcv  sewed  fig-leaves 
together  and  made  themselves  aprons."  And  still  their  children 
boast,  in  the  sad  marks  of  their  forever  lost  glory,  at  which 
pride,  nature  as  it  were,  moved  by  pity,  sadly  smiles.  It  is 
nature  that  furnishes  man  with  clothes  ;  it  is  nature  on  which  he 
relies  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  nature  whose  garments 
surpass  even  those  of  the  wealthiest  queen  on  earth,  in  beauty. 

Notwithstanding  that  dress  adds  charm  and  elegance  to  our 
person,  the  butterfly,  the  lady-bug,  and  the  flower  appear  in 
gayer  coats ;  and  they  have  a  just  right  to  be  proud  of  their 
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beautiful  attire,  for  they  themselves  have  done  nothing  to  lose  or 
spoil  their  original  robes  of  innocence.  It  is  surprising  to  see 
people  worship  nice  clothes  rather  than  knowledge  and  virtue 
which  render  man  fit  to  have  dominion  over  all  things  on  this 
earth,  and  which  maintain  society  in  an  excellent  condition ;  and 
it  is  still  more  surprising  to  see  them  honor  pretty  garments 
more  than  man. 

It  is  curious  that  people  should  be  proud  of  and  show  their 
nice  raiment ;  when  the  sheep  and  the  poor  worm  wore  them 
long  before. 

The  great  men  have  worn  plain  garments.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte the  great,  was  often  dressed  in  plain  habits,  while  his 
generals  wore  splendid  and  costly  garments.  The  great  Dr. 
Franklin  thought  that  it  was  of  no  great  consequence  whether  he 
wore  pretty  or  plain  clothes,  and  therefore  he  appeared  in  plain 
garments  in  company  of  either  friends  or  strangers.  "  Fine 
feathers  make  fine  birds.** 

But  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  to  be  vain  of  ragged  gar- 
ments, is  worse  than  to  be  proud  of  neat  clothes ;  for  it  deprives 
man  of  his  dignity  and  offends  the  eyes  of  the  person  of  refined 
taste.  C. 


WHAT  IS  A  CHRISTIAN? 

It  is  not  the  man  who  regularly  goes  to  church  merely  to  hear 
the  Gospel  preached,  and  learn  his  duties ;  nor  is  it  the  man  who 
is  notorious  for  his  kindness  to  the  poor ;  for  the  mere  moral 
person  can  do  either  of  these ;  and  a  man  may  not  be  a  true 
christian  although  he  professes  his  faith  in  Our  Saviour.  But  a 
christian  is  the  new  creature,  who  has  been  born  again,  no  mat- 
ter whether  he  may  be  large  or  small,  poor  or  rich,  and  who  ha^ 
been  dressed  in  the  pure  righteousness  of  Christ.  The  Christian 
walks  in  truth,  and  is  willing  to  do  anything  for  Christ's  sake. 
The  Christian  exerts  himself  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  and 
t  urn  his  neighbors  to  righteousness,  not  caring  whether  he  be  in 
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the  midst  of  mocking  and  adversity.  What  a  brave  soldier  the 
true  Christian  is ! 

In  order  to  hinder  people  from  becoming  soldiers  of  Christ  the 
cnnning  devil  tries  to  teach  them  to  be  ashamed  of  Our  Saviour, 
80  that  after  they  have  died  in  sin,  they  may  have  a  share  of  his 
eternal  misery  in  a  terrible  place — hell.  Now,  who  knowing  the 
devil's  design  is  yet  in  favor  of  such  a  serpent?  Although 
pleasure  charms  to  sin,  and  ease  accelerates  it  as  does  the  steep 
hill  help  quicken  our  descension,  yet  punishment  always  follows 
sin.  It  is  sin  alone  which  is  the  cause  of  all  these  troubles  that 
attend  this  life,  which  misery  that  has  marred  our  invaluable 
happiness,  the  heartless  Satan  tastes  the  most  pleasure  in  seeing. 
In  order  to  make  us  join  his  society,  he  masks  misery  under 
tempting  but  false  pleasures  and  thoughtless  merriment  which 
the  seekers  of  pleasure  regard  as  the  means  of  cheering  their 
life.  But  these  are  enemies  to  true  happiness.  Indulgence  in  a 
little  sin  is  followed  by  distressing  and  long  sorrow. 

The  only  way  to  enjoy  happiness  is  to  seek  the  religion  of 
Christ,  out  of  which  issues  true  happiness  that  nobody  but  the 
Christian  tastes.  Amidst  persecution  and  danger,  the  Christians 
are  still  happy,  for  they  know  that  their  Master  is  always  with 
them  ;  as  they  pass  along  thorny  and  hard  paths,  they  put  a 
good  face  on  difficulty  and  adversity,  for  they  feel  that  their  best 
friend  constantly  goes  hand  in  hand  with  them,  consoling  them. 
St.  Paul  was  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  true,  brave  Christian, 
who  glories  in  his  infirmities.  He  said  "  Therefore  I  take 
pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  persecution,  in  distress 
for  Christ's  sake.'*  Christians  are  rich  in  felicity ;  though 
their  bodies  are  surrounded  by  disease,  pain,  sickness,  danger, 
etc.  Yet  their  immortal  souls  are  wrapped  in  happiness  which 
passes  all  understanding.  Indeed  the  servants  of  Satan  work 
much  harder  than  those  of  Christ :  and  besides  they  do  not  re- 
ceive good  wages  ;  "  for  the  wages  of  sin  is  death."  C. 

Seventeeo — lost  hearing  at  four  years  of  age.     Under  instruction  five  years. 
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beautiful  attire,  for  they  themselves  have  done  nothing  to  lose  or 
spoil  their  original  robes  of  innocence.  It  is  surprising  to  see 
people  worship  nice  clothes  rather  than  knowledge  and  virtue 
which  render  man  fit  to  have  dominion  over  all  things  on  this 
earth,  and  which  maintain  society  in  an  excellent  condition ;  and 
it  is  still  more  surprising  to  see  them  honor  pretty  garments 
more  than  man. 

It  is  curious  that  people  should  be  proud  of  and  show  their 
nice  raiment ;  when  the  sheep  and  the  poor  worm  wore  them 
long  before. 

The  great  men  have  worn  plain  garments.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte the  great,  was  often  dressed  in  plain  habits,  while  his 
generals  wore  splendid  and  costly  garments.  The  great  Dr. 
Franklin  thought  that  it  was  of  no  great  consequence  whether  he 
wore  pretty  or  plain  clothes,  and  therefore  he  appeared  in  plain 
garments  in  company  of  either  friends  or  strangers.  "  Fine 
feathers  make  fine  birds." 

But  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  to  be  vain  of  ragged  gar- 
ments, is  worse  than  to  be  proud  of  neat  clothes ;  for  it  deprives 
man  of  his  dignity  and  offends  the  eyes  of  the  person  of  refined 
taste.  C. 


WHAT  IS  A  CHRISTIAN? 

It  is  not  the  man  who  regularly  goes  to  church  merely  to  hear 
the  Gospel  preached,  and  learn  his  duties ;  nor  is  it  the  man  who 
is  notorious  for  his  kindness  to  the  poor ;  for  the  mere  moral 
person  can  do  cither  of  these ;  and  a  man  may  not  be  a  true 
christian  although  he  professes  his  faith  in  Our  Saviour.  But  a 
christian  is  the  new  creature,  who  has  been  born  again,  no  mat- 
ter whether  he  may  be  large  or  small,  poor  or  rich,  and  who  ha^ 
been  dressed  in  the  pure  righteousness  of  Christ.  The  Christian 
walks  in  truth,  and  is  willing  to  do  anything  for  Christ's  sake. 
The  Christian  exerts  himself  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  and 
t  urn  his  neighbors  to  righteousness,  not  caring  whether  he  be  in 
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the  midst  of  mocking  and  adversity.     What  a  brave  soldier  the 
true  Christian  is ! 

In  order  to  hinder  people  from  becoming  soldiers  of  Christ  the 
cunning  devil  tries  to  teach  them  to  be  ashamed  of  Our  Saviour, 
80  that  after  they  have  died  in  sin,  they  may  have  a  share  of  his 
eternal  misery  in  a  terrible  place — hell.  Now,  who  knowing  the 
devil's  design  is  yet  in  favor  of  such  a  serpent?  Although 
pleasure  charms  to  sin,  and  ease  accelerates  it  as  does  the  steep 
hill  help  quicken  our  descension,  jet  punishment  always  follows 
sin.  It  is  sin  alone  which  is  the  cause  of  all  these  troubles  that 
attend  this  life,  which  misery  that  has  marred  our  invaluable 
happiness,  the  heartless  Satan  tastes  the  most  pleasure  in  seeing. 
In  order  to  make  us  join  his  society,  he  masks  misery  under 
tempting  but  false  pleasures  and  thoughtless  merriment  which 
the  seekers  of  pleasure  regard  as  the  means  of  cheering  their 
life.  But  these  are  enemies  to  true  happiness.  Indulgence  in  a 
little  sin  is  followed  by  distressing  and  long  sorrow. 

The  only  way  to  enjoy  happiness  is  to  seek  the  religion  of 
Christ,  out  of  which  issues  true  happiness  that  nobody  but  the 
Christian  tastes.     Amidst  persecution  and  danger,  the  Christians 
are  still  happy,  for  they  know  that  their  Master  is  always  with 
them  ;  as   they  pass  along  thorny  and  hard  paths,  they  put  a 
good  face  on  difficulty  and  adversity,  for  they  feel  that  their  best 
friend  constantly  goes  hand  in  hand  with  them,  consoling  them. 
St.  Paul  was  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  true,  brave  Christian, 
who  glories  in   his  infirmities.      He   said    "  Therefore   I    take 
pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  persecution,  in  distress 
for    Christ's    sake.**     Christians    are    rich  in  felicity ;     though 
their  bodies  are  surrounded  by  disease,  pain,  sickness,  danger, 
etc.     Yet  their  immortal  souls  are  wrapped  in  happiness  which 
passes  all  understanding.     Indeed  the  servants  of  Satan  work 
Biuch  harder  than  those  of  Christ :  and  besides  they  do  not  re- 
ceive good  wages  ;  "  for  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.'*  C. 

SoTenteen — lost  bearing  at  four  years  of  age.     Under  instruction  five  years. 
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THE  ADVENTURE. 

I  will  tell  you  a  thrilling  adventure  which  happened  in  New 
Hampshire  a  considerable  time  ago.  The  English  settlers  first 
came  to  the  New  England  States  and  many  of  them  cut  down  the 
forests  farther  and  farther  towards  the  West  without  buying  these 
grounds  of  the  indians.  The  savages  often  made  attacks  upon 
the  English  settlers  and  burnt  down  their  dwellings  and  killed 
many  of  them  and  often  carried  the  white  people  of  New  Eng- 
land into  captivity  and  frequently  killed  them.  Once  several 
farmers  in  New  Hampshire  assembled  together  and  made  a  for- 
tified village  to  defend  their  families  from  the  indians  who  often 
made  attacks  upon  them  at  night,  and  their  intention  was  to 
take  their  wives  and  children  from  their  homes  into  the  fortified 
village  when  they  heard  a  war-whoop  of  the  savages.  The  for- 
tified village  was  guarded  by  armed  men  or  some  soldiers  but  the 
farmers  did  not  hear  that  any  enemy  was  at  hand  for  a  long  time. 
One  morning  the  farmer  and  his  wife  who  lived  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fortified  village  wished  to  visit  his  friends  at  a  distance 
and  drink  tea  with  them.  He  left  at  his  house  his  hired  man 
and  his  young  daughter  with  him  in  the  house.  In  the  afternoon 
several  miserable  indians  came  out  of  the  forests  to  the  farmers 
house  who  was  gone  away  and  begged  the  hired  man  for  some 
food  but  he  was  so  hard  hearted  that  he  refused  to  give  them  any 
food  but  told  them  to  go  away.  The  man  did  not  speak  to  them 
because  the  savages  could  not  understand  the  English  language, 
but  he  made  a  motion  with  his  hands,  so  that  the  savages  under- 
stood what  the  meaning  was  of  the  hired  man.  At  this,  the 
savages  were  very  sorry  and  felt  somewhat  malicious  at  the  hired 
man.  One  female  savage  had  a  little  infant  on  her  back  and 
when  the  farmer's  little  daughter  heard  the  hired  man's  threat- 
enings  she  ran  to  the  savages  and  called  them  into  the  house 
with  great  hospitality  and  invited  them  to  sit  by  the  table  and 
she  brought  them  much  bread  and  meat  and  milk  and  other  re- 
freshments.    The  savages  keen  appetites  were  soon  satisfied  and 
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at  tliis  time  when  they  were  eating  the  girl  asked  the  female 
savage  to  take  a  little  care  of  her  infant,  and  the  female  savage 
was  willing  to  let  her  take  it  for  a  while  and  when  she  took  it  up, 
she  dandled  it  and  sang  to  it,  and  carried  it  ahout  the  house  and 
perhaps  she  gave  it  some  warm  milk  but  the  little  infant  could 
not  understand  what  she  said  to  it.  At  length  the  savages  began 
to  set  out  on  their  journey  and  the  girl  gave  the  infant  again  to 
the  savage  woman  who  bestowed  many  thanks  upon  the  girl  and 
they  then  departed  but  I  think  that  the  girl  felt  very  sorry  when 
they  were  gone  away.  The  girl  grew  up  to  be  a  young  woman 
after  several  years  and  she  was  then  married  to  a  young  farmer 
who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fortified  village.  The  farmer 
who  married  her  being  displeased  to  live  in  his  old  situation 
determined  to  remove  far  from  the  fortified  town  to  a  forest  place 
where  there  were  no  white  settlers ;  but  only  savages  and  he 
was  not  afraid  of  them.  Here  he  cut  down  the  trees  and  built  a 
bouse  for  him  and  his  wife  and  he  had  there  a  small  farm.  They 
lived  there  for  a  good  time  and  the  indians  did  not  make  any 
attack  upon  them.  One  day  the  husband  wished  to  go  to  the 
fortified  village  to  talk  with  his  friends  about  a  subject.  lie  asked 
his  wife  if  she  would  stay  at  home  but  she  replied  to  him  that  she 
was  afraid  of  the  savages.  He  told  her  that  he  would  come 
home  when  the  sun  was  getting  down  and  then  she  said  that  he 
might  go  and  she  said  to  him  that  she  would  try  to  be  courageous 
and  the  farmer  then  soon  went  away.  She  had  a  little  infant 
with  her  who  was  born  a  little  time  before.  She  staid  at  home 
till  the  sun  was  getting  down.  She  then  looked  out  of  the  door 
to  see  if  her  husband  was  coming  but  she  saw  that  he  was  not 
coming  and  she  began  to  feel  afraid  and  often  looked  out  till  it 
was  getting  dark,  but  she  saw  nothing.  It  was  a  star-light  night 
and  she  had  no  clock  to  see  what  time  it  was.  She  had  lighted 
a  candle  and  laid  her  infant  upon  the  bed  and  read  her  Bible  and 
then  prayed  to  God  often.  Then  she  went  to  the  door  and 
looked  out,  but  being  afraid  of  the  lighted  candle  that  the  indians 
would  see  it  easily,  she  blew  it  out  and  again  looked  out  and  she 
saw  something  appearing  for  a  little  while  and  then  disappearing 


so 

often  ai^d  at  length  she  began  to  suspect  that  it  was  some  Indians 
and  she  felt  pale  and  afraid  and  went  and  took  up  her  infant  and 
wrapped  it  in  a  shawl  and  went  out  of  the  house  and  went  to  a 
double  tree  which  was  close  by  the  house  and  placed  herself 
secretly  in  the  crotch  with  her  infant  and  watched  a])out.  Pre- 
sently she  perceived  an  indian  coming  softly  towards  her  house 
and  she  saw  that  other  Indians  were  following  him.  They  found 
the  door  open  and  were  surprised  and  went  in  all  and  found 
nobody  in  it.  They  set  fire  to  the  house  and  the  woman  soon 
heard  the  crackling  of  the  fire.  The  fire  grew  more  and  more 
ferocious  and  at  length  the  roof  fell  in  and  the  smoke  against 
her  and  she  was  hardly  able  to  breathe.  She  was  going  to  cry 
out  but  being  afraid,  she  restrained  herself.  By  and  by  the  wind 
blew  the  smoke  off  from  her  and  one  of  the  indians  came  near 
and  perceived  her  and  he  yelled  out  and  ran  to  the  other  in- 
dians. But  she  did  not  see  him  coming  to  her  again  and  she 
secretly  left  the  double  tree  and  went  along  with  her  infant  to 
the  Merrimack  river  and  hid  herself  behind  a  rock  in  the  water. 
The  river  that  she  was  able  to  walk  in  it  and  here  she  remained 
the  whole  night  till  the  morning  came  and  she  heard  some  farm- 
ers talking  about  the  burned  house  and  she  came  to  them  and 
was  rejoiced  and  escaped.  She  was  brought  to  the  fortified 
village  but  she  became  sick  with  fever.  By  and  by  she  saw  her 
husband  before  her  again  and  how  glad  do  you  think  she  was- 
She  was  soon  recovering  her  health  again.  He  explained  to  her 
that  he  was  captured  by  some  indians  in  the  evening  when  he 
was  going  home  and  that  he  was  tied  to  a  tree  and  that  an 
indian  came  to  him  and  asked  him  by  motions  or  marking  on  the 
ground  with  a  stick  if  the  woman  was  belonging  to  him  and  he 
nodded  his  head  as  he  said  yes.  The  farmer  marked  the  shape 
of  his  wife  and  infant  on  the  ground  and  then  made  a  motion  to 
the  indian  tliat  the  woman  belonged  to  him.  The  indian  under- 
stood him  and  let  him  go  free.  Thus  the  woman  saved  herself 
and  her  husband  and  her  infant.  The  Indians  remembered  that, 
that  woman  was  kind  to  them  and  therefore  they  would  not  injure 
her.     And  now  the  end  came  on.  F. 

Seyentecn.    Became  deaf  young.    Under  instruction  four  years. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  RETURN. 

One  beautiful  summer  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  be- 
hind a  bank  of  golden  clouds,  a  soldier  covered  with  dust  was 
seen  winding  his  waj  through  a  grove  of  trees  in  a  small  village 
in  France. 

He  seemed  weary  and  worn  out  with  travel.  There  was  a 
little  spring  in  the  grove  at  no  great  distance  from  him.  Thither 
he  turned  his  steps,  and  quenched  his  thirst  with  a  long  and 
cooling  draught  of  its  pure  and  refreshing  waters.  lie  sat  down 
on  a  moss  covered  stone  to  get  a  little  rest.  After  a  while  he 
rose  up,  and  proceeded  directly  to  a  little  cottage  almost  hidden 
from  sight  by  the  trees,  and  creeping  plants,  which  surrounded 
it. 

He  approached  the  cottage  as  fast  as  his  wearied  limbs  would 
allow  him.  As  he  came  to  the  door  his  heartbeat  painfully  with 
apprehension  lest  some  of  his  dear  ones  might  be  dead.  He 
hesitatingly  laid  his  trembling  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door,  but 
resolved  to  go  and  look  in  the  window  before  he  entered.  He 
accordingly  went  to  one  of  the  windows,  and  pushing  aside  the 
ivy,  which  surrounded  it,  looked  in.  0  joy !  there  stood  his 
wife  and  children  as  well  as  ever,  and  not  a  single  one  was  mis- 
sing. He  joyfully  opened  the  door,  and  called  his  wife.  As 
soon  as  she  heard  his  well  remembered  voice  she  sprang  up,  and 
flung  herself  into  his  arms  weeping  tears  of  joy;  and  the  child- 
ren clung  to  their  father's  knees,  and  danced  about  the  room  for 

joy. 

After  his  wife  had  helped  him  to  take  off  his  knapsack,  and 
other  equipments,  she  set  the  table,  and  they  all  sat  down  to  a 
cheerful  meal.  The  father  ate  heartily,  for  he  was  very  hungry. 
That  night  the  family  all  kneeled  down,  and  poured  out  their 
hearts  in  gratitude  to  the  Good  Being  for  the  wanderer's  safe 
return.  L. 
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SPRING. 

Spring  IS  the  season  in  which  the  trees  begin  to  array  them- 
selves in  their  brilliant  and  verdant  green  robes,  and  the  flowers 
begin  to  grow.  In  spring  the  birds  come  from  the  south,  and 
begin  to  build  their  nests  ;  and  in  the  morning  the  air  resounds 
with  their  melodious  songs. 

In  spring  the  flowers  awake  from  their  slumbers,  and  array 
themselves  in  their  many  colored  and  gorgeous  robes.  The 
queenly  rose  proudly  stands  forth  arrayed  in  her  splendid  robe 
of  rich  crimson,  and  the  other  flowers  bow  down  their  little  heads 
and  honor  her.  In  spring  the  sap  and  juices,  which  have  been 
lying  dormant  beneath  the  ground  awake,  and  begin  to  circulate 
among  the  veins  of  the  mighty  oak  and  other  trees  and  plants. 

Then  the  air  is  filled  with  the  perfume  of  a  great  variety  of 
blooming  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  trees  are  covered  with 
sweet  scented,  and  beautiful  blossoms.  The  earliest  flowers  that 
bloom  in  spring  are  the  tender  little  violet,  the  crocuses,  and  the 
trailing  arbutus. 

In  spring  the  streams  which  have  been  bound  with  ice  during 
the  winter  burst  their  fetters,  and  glide  merrily,  and  joyously  on 
their  winding  course,  gently  murmuring  as  they  go  along. 
Youth  is  the  spring  time  of  life,  in  which  wo  glide  smoothly,  and 
pleasantly  on  the  stream  of  life,  but  alas !  the  sky  which  has 
been  so  fair  and  clear  is  suddenly  overcast  with  dark  and  threat- 
ening clouds ;  the  waves  begin  to  heave,  and  we  are  tossed  about 
on  the  tempestuous  waves  of  adversity  and  temptation. 

Spring  is  the  time  in  which  the  farmer  prepares  the  soil  by 
ploughing,  and  sows  the  seeds,  which  shall  bring  him  a  rich  re, 
ward  in  autumn.  We  should  improve  our  time  in  youth  to  cul- 
tivate our  minds  and  sow  the  seeds  of  knowlo(];j:e,  and  virtue, 
and  we  shall  reap  a  bountiful  harvest  of  health  happiness,  and 
honor  in  the  autumn  of  our  lives.  L. 

Fifteen.  Bpcfime  deaf  nt  five  years  of  age.  By  the  efforts  of  his  friends  ho 
was  enabled  to  retain  consijderable  language  and  to  understand  much  from  th» 
motion  of  the  lips.  Under  instruction  one  year,  in  nvhich  time  he  has  mado 
rapid  progress. 
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and  Art,  will  be  received  at  the  Institution. 
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REPORT. 
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To  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  RepresentativeB  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
Ttnia,  and  to  the  Contribntors  to  the  Pennsylyania  Institation  for  the  Deaf 
mdDamb: 

In  presenting  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  Contri- 
butors the  Report  of  the  condition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  year  1860, 
the  Board  of  Directors  congratulate  the  patrons  of  this 
noble  charity  on  its  extended  usefulness. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1860,  there  were  201 
pupils  in  the  Institution,  viz : — 112  boys  and  89  girls, 
and  there  were  43  admitted  during  the  year,  viz: — 21 
boys  and  22  girls.  During  that  period  19  boys  and  10 
girls  were  discharged,  and  there  remained  on  the  31st 
day  of  December  last,  113  boys  and  102  girls,  making 
a  total  of  215  pupils,  and  showing  an  increase  of  14,  viz : 
3  boys  and  11  girls. 

Of  those  admitted  during  (he  past  year^ 
24  were  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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"         Maryland. 
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u 

"        New  Jersey. 
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u 

"         Delaware. 

3 

a 

City  of  Philadelphia. 

6 

u 

Institution  or  by  their  friends. 
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Those  mppoTled  hy  the  Stale  of  Psnneylvania  were  from 

the  following  counties^  viz : 


Allegheny, 

.  11 

Luzerne, 

.    6 

Adams, 

.     1 

Lancaster,  . 

.    9 

Bradford,    . 

.    6 

Lehigh, 

.    6 

Blair, 

.    4 

Lebanon,     . 

.        .    3 

Beaver, 

.    1 

McKean,     . 

.    I 

Butler, 

.    1 

Montour,     . 

.       .   2 

BuckR, 

.    1 

Montgomery, 

.       .  4 

Berks, 

.    7 

Mifflin, 

.       .  2 

Columbia,  , 

.    1 

Northumberland, 

.  4 

Cumberland 

,       .        .    4 

Northampton, 

.       .   8 

Carbon, 

.    4 

Philadelphia, 

.       .20 

Clarion, 

.    2 

Perry, 

,       .   6 

Chester, 

.    6 

Susquehanna, 

.  i 

Cambria,     , 

.    1 

Schuylkill, . 

,       .  5 

Crawford,   . 

.     2 

Sullivan,     . 

.       .   1 

Centre, 

.     1 

Somerset,    . 

,       .   1 

Delaware,    , 

.    1 

Tioga, 

.   1 

Dauphin, 

.    4 

W  arren. 

.   1 

Erie,  . 

.    2 

Wayne, 

.       .  1 

Franklin,    . 

.    5 

Westmoreland,    . 

.       .   1 

Fayette, 

.     I 

York, 

.       .   4 

Indiana, 

.    1 

— 

Total, 


150 


Those  supported  by  the  Slate  of  Maryland  were  from  the 

following  oountiea^  viz : 

Queen  Anne, 

•     1    Alleghany,          .         .     1 

Talbot, 

.1     Harford,      .        .        .     1 

Washinglon, 

•    2     Prince  George,     •         .     1 

Kent, 

.     2    Cecil,           •        .        .    1 

Baltimore,  . 

•     8    Dorchester,          .        .     1 

Carroll, 

.    1                                          — 

Total,      .        .        .20 

Those  supported  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  were  from  the 

following  counties,  viz : 

Cumberland,        .        .     2     Salem,  .        .        .     1 

Gloucester, .         .        •     1     Ocean,  .        .        .1 

Camden,      .         .        .2     Atlantic,  •         .         .1 

Burlington,          .         .     3  — 

Total,  •                 11 

Those  supported  by  the  Slate  of  Delaware  were  from  the 

following  counties,  viz : 

Kent,  .         •        .1     New  Castle,         .        •     3 

Sussex,        ...     1  — 

Total,         .  .         6 


Those  supported  by  their  friends  or  by  the  Institution 

were  from 

Pennsylvania,      .         .  26     Delaware,    .         .         .     1 
Maryland,  ...     2  — 

Total,         .         .         29 
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Of  ihe  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  1860^ 

23  were  bom  deaf.     The  remainder  lost  their  hearing 

from  various  causes,  as  follows : 

6  from  scarlet  fever. 


2 

a 

measles. 

1 

a 

measles  following  scarlet  fever. 

4 

a 

disease  of  the  brain. 

1 

u 

scrofula. 

1 

u 

typhus  fever. 

3 

a 

cold. 

1 

a 

paralysis. 

1 

a 

a  fall. 

43 

The  increasing  number  of  deaf  mutes  has  rendered 
more  commodious  accommodations  necessary.  After 
very  mature  deliberation  the  Directors  determined  to 
offer  the  premises  at  the  comer  of  Pine  and  Broad  streets 
for  sale,  and  dispose  of  them  when  a  reasonable  price 
can  be  obtained.  As  soon  as  this  shall  be  accomplished, 
a  new  site  will  be  selected,  and  buildings  possessing  all 
the  advantages  that  can  be  derived  from  the  science  and 
intelligence  of  the  present  day,  constructed.  So  im- 
portant a  measure  will  unquestionably  receive  from  the 
Board  their  most  careful  consideration. 

No  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  aJBfairs  of  the  Institution.  In  the  last 
Report  it  was  stated  that  the  Board  intended  to  employ 
an  additional  Assistant  Teacher,  whose  especial  duty  it 
should  be  to  impart  instruction  in  the  art  of  penman- 
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ship.  Mr.  Bumside  has  been  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  measure  will  be  attended  with 
beneficial  results^  and  that  some  of  our  pupils,  after 
having  become  expert  in  penmanship,  may  obtain  situ- 
ations as  copyists,  and  thus  secure  a  respectable  liveli- 
hood. 

As  it  is  probable  that  there  are  benevolent  individuals 
who  would  take  pleasure    in  founding    scholarships, 
whereby  fhe  benefits  of  the  Institution  would  be  more 
widely  extended,  and  the  name  of  a  cherished  friend 
perpetuated,  it  has  been  determined  by  the  Board,  when- 
ever a  gift  or  bequest  shall  be  made  to  the  Institution, 
of  three  thousand  dollars  or  upwards,  a  scholarship  shall 
be  established,  bearing  such  name  as  the  giver  shall  de- 
signate.    It  is  of  no  little  consequence  that  the  Institu- 
tion should  be  liberally  endowed  and  enabled,  in  special 
cases,  to  enlarge  the  term  of  instruction  to  those  who 
possess  peculiar  qualifications  for  becoming  teachers,  or 
particular  aptitude  for  receiving  instruction.     It  would 
afford  the  Directors  great  gratification  to  see  the  list  of 
contributors  considerably  augmented,  and  a  much  ex- 
tended interest  manifested  for  the  deaf  mute.     Invi- 
tations have  heretofore  been  given  to  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  visit  this  Institution  when  convenient. 
The  invitation  is  most  cordially  repeated.     Visitors  are 
admitted  on  Thursday  at  half-past  3  o'clock  in  .thef 
afternoon,     A  ticket  is  readily  obtained  from  any  of  the 
Directors. 

The  pupils  have  enjoyed  their  usual  health.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  in  so  large  a  family  all  should 
escape  sickness.  Most  of  the  cases  yielded  to  medical 
treatment.     Four,  however,  terminated  fatally.     David 
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Of  ihe  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  1860^ 

23  were  bom  deaf.     The  remainder  lost  their  hearing 

from  various  causes,  as  follows : 

6  from  scarlet  fever. 
2    "     measles. 

measles  following  scarlet  fever. 

disease  of  the  brain.  0 

scrofula. 

typhus  fever. 

cold. 

paralysis. 

a  fall. 

43 

The  increasing  number  of  deaf  mutes  has  rendered 
more  commodious  accommodations  necessary.  After 
very  mature  deliberation  the  Directors  determined  to 
offer  the  premises  at  the  comer  of  Pine  and  Broad  streets 
for  sale,  and  dispose  of  them  when  a  reasonable  price 
can  be  obtained.  As  soon  as  this  shall  be  accomplished, 
a  new  site  will  be  selected,  and  buildings  possessing  all 
the  advantages  that  can  be  derived  from  the  science  and 
intelligence  of  the  present  day,  constructed.  So  im- 
portant a  measure  will  unquestionably  receive  from  the 
Board  their  most  careful  consideration. 

No  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  aJBfairs  of  the  Institution.  In  the  last 
Report  it  was  stated  that  the  Board  intended  to  employ 
an  additional  Assistant  Teacher,  whose  especial  duty  it 
should  be  to  impart  instruction  in  the  art  of  penman- 
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ship.  Mr.  Bumside  has  been  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  measure  will  be  attended  with 
beneficial  results,  and  that  some  of  our  pupils,  after 
having  become  expert  in  penmanship,  may  obtain  situ- 
ations as  copyists,  and  thus  secure  a  respectable  liveli- 
hood. 

As  it  is  probable  that  there  are  benevolent  individuals 
who  would  take  pleasure  in  founding  scholarships, 
whereby  fhe  benefits  of  the  Institution  would  be  more 
widely  extended,  and  the  name  of  a  cherished  friend 
perpetuated,  it  has  been  determined  by  the  Board,  when- 
ever a  gift  or  bequest  shall  be  made  to  the  Institution, 
of  three  thousand  dollars  or  upwards,  a  scholarship  shall 
be  established,  bearing  such  name  as  the  giver  shall  de- 
signate. It  is  of  no  little  consequence  that  the  Institu- 
tion should  be  liberally  endowed  and  enabled,  in  special 
cases,  to  enlarge  the  term  of  instruction  to  those  who 
possess  peculiar  qualifications  for  becoming  teachers,  or 
particular  aptitude  for  receiving  instruction.  It  would 
afford  the  Directors  great  gratification  to  see  the  list  of 
contributors  considerably  augmented,  and  a  much  ex- 
tended interest  manifested  for  the  deaf  mute.  Invi- 
tations have  heretofore  been  given  to  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  visit  this  Institution  when  convenient. 
The  invitation  is  most  cordially  repeated.  Visitors  are 
admitted  on  Thursday  at  half-past  3  o'clock  in  .the^* 
afternoon,  A  ticket  is  readily  obtained  from  any  of  the 
Directors. 

The  pupils  have  enjoyed  their  usual  health.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  in  so  large  a  family  all  should 
escape  sickness.  Most  of  the  cases  yielded  to  medical 
treatment.     Four,  however,  terminated  fatally.     David 
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Gabel^  of  AUegheiiy  county,  aged  16  yearei^  died  of  con- 
sumption ;  Henry  B.  Shipe,  of  NorthumberlAnd  county, 
aged  19  years ;  Edward  M.  Cornell,  of  Bucks  county, 
aged  13  years;  and  Martin  Stumpf,  of  Luzerne  county, 
aged  13  years^  died  of  typhus  fever. 

Some  necessary  repairs  have  been  made,  and  addi^ 
tional  facilities  afforded  to  the  female  pupils  to  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  during  the  winter  s^uaon.  The  morals 
and  health  of  the  pupils  are  watched  over  with  pa- 
ternal care  and  solicitude,  and  study  is  judiciously 
blended  with  innocent  recreation.  While  all  proper 
efforts  are  made  to  form  habits  of  industry  and  diligent 
application  to  study,  care  is  taken  not  to  over-tax  the 
minds  of  the  scholars.  The  classes  average  twenty 
pupils,  and  the  instructor  is  thus  enabled  to  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  character  and  capability  of 
each  individual  of  his  class,  and  thus  more  judiciously 
impart  instruction.  The  classes  are  regularly  visited  by 
the  Committee  of  Instruction ;  opportunities  are  thus  af- 
forded of  witnessing  the  improvement  of  the  pupils, ' 
which  in  general  is  very  commendable. 

Under  the  judicious  management  of  the  Executive 
Committee  an  exact  economy  is  practised  throughout 
the  household.  The  Directors  cordially  tender  their 
acknowledgments  to  the  Ladies'  Committee  for  the  zeal 
they  have  manifested  and  for  the  suggestions  they  have 
made.  The  Principal  and  all  the  other  officers  con- 
nected with  the  Institution  have  discharged  their  duties 
in  a  manner  very  satisfactory  to  the  Board. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1859,  Miss  Sarah  Ann 
Cox,  owing  to  ill  health,  retired  from  her  office  of 
Matron  of  the  Institution.     She  had  filled  this  situation 
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for  upwards  of  eight  years  in  a  manner  highly  credit- 
able to  herself  and  acceptable  to  the  Directors.  She 
was  succeeded  by  Miss  Gertrude  A.  Kirby,  who  was 
formerly  in  the  employ  of  the  Board,  and  proves  to  be 
a  valuable  and  efficient  officer. 

The  Treasurer's  account,  hereunto  annexed,  will  show 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Institution  for  the 
year  which  ha^  just  closed. 

Conunending  the  Institution  to  the  consideration  of  a 
generous  community,  and  invoking  the  continued  bless- 
ing of  the  All-wise  and  Merciful  Giver  of  all  good,  the 
Board  surrender  their  trust  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
tributors. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN  BACHE, 

PreaidenL 
Attested : 

James  J.  Barclay, 

Secretary. 

Philadelphia y  January  ith^  1861. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

By  a  rule  of  the  Institution,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  for 
which  sum  everything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition, 
stationery,  and  medical  attendance. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation.  Fractional  parts  of  any 
year  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  ?16  per  month. 

The  schools  are  closed  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  July,  and 
are  re-opened  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September^  at  which 
time  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  be  in  attendance. 

Payments  are  expected  to  bo  made  in  advance  every  six 
months.  There  are  two  sessions  in  the  year,  one  commencing 
on  the  first  of  March,  the  other  on  the  first  of  September. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren before  the  vacation  has  commenced,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
it  has  ended. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write  the 
names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institution. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  diflSculty,  and  will  save  much 
valuable  time. 
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STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years  ;  and, 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  fur- 
nished, from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel- 
lect of  the  child,  audits  freedom  from  any  constitutional  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a  paper,  with  printed 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers,  will  be  forwarded.  After 
the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Institu- 
tion. The  applicant  will  soon  after  be  informed  of  the  result  of 
the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  Fund  is  limited ;  new  pupils 
can  only  be  admittted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  "  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  any 
two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a  magistrate,  to  the 
age,  circumstances,  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in  whose  be- 
half the  application  is  made."     The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  must  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Maryland  must  be 
made  to  the  Levy  Courts,  or  Commissioners  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, or  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore.  The  term 
allowed  is  seven  years. 


'      QUESTIONS. 

The  applications  for  the  admission  of  deaf  mutes  should  be 
accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  questions  : 

What  iB  the  name  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  ijhild  ?  (mention  the  year,  month,  day, 
and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside  ? 
(mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post-OflSce.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or  is 
it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on  the 
father's  or  mother's  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  small-pox,  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or  dis- 
ease ?     If  so,  how,  and  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar- 
riage ? 


DESCRIPTION. 

A  chaste  and  simple  front  of  cut  stone,  with  portico  and  pil- 
lars of  the  Tuscan  order,  together  with  two  wings,  present  an 
extent  of  two  hundred  feet  on  Broad  street.  The  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  school  house,  run  back  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet,  and  enclose  an  open  space  laid  out  as  a  flower  garden. 

There  are  two  spacious  yards— -one  for  the  girls,  and  one  for 
the  boys — shaded  by  trees,  and  furnishing  ample  space  for  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air. 

The  school  building  contains  ten  school  rooms ;  each  one  pro- 
vided with  appropriate  furniture,  as  slates,  tables,  closets,  ic. 
From  twelve  to  twenty  pupils  usually  constitute  a  class. 

At  present  there  are  ten  classes,  each  under  the  care  of  an 
instructor. 

Three  of  the  teachers  are  mates.  These  classes  are  formed 
early  in  September ;  and  it  is  important  that  all  new  pupils 
should  be  in  attendance  at  that  time,  that  the  classes  may  be 
properly  arranged.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  progress  of 
a  whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins 
it  after  its  formation. 

Contiguous  to  the  school  rooms  is  a  cabinet  of  apparatus,  mo- 
dels, specimens,  &c.,  to  assist  the  teachers  in  presenting  clear 
ideas  on  the  various  subjects  admitting  of  ocular  illustration. 

The  center  building  contains  a  lecture  room,  capable  of  seat- 
ing two  hundred  persons.  It  has  also  facilities  for  making 
experiments,  and  presenting  diagrams,  maps,  sketches,  &c.  In 
this  room  the  pupils  are  assembled  twice  every  day,  sometimes 
in  the  evenings  for  lectures,  and  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious 
instruction. 

Underneath  this  apartment  is  the  boys*  refectory  ;  the  girls' 
refectory  is  in  the  south  wing.  In  the  upper  stories  are  the 
infirmaries,  and  also  two  dormitories. 

The  wings  contain  the  principal  sleeping  rooms,  the  sitting 
rooms,  the  shops,  the  kitchen,  bake-house,  laundry,  cellars,  4c. 
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Attached  to  these,  are  the  hath  houses,  washing  rooms,  and 
other  conveniences,  accessihle  at  all  times  without  exposure  to 

« 

the  weather. 

The  workshops  give  employment  to  the  hoys  two  or  three 
hours  daily. 

The  girls  are  taught  plain  sewing  and  dress-making,  and  are 
employed  in  housewifery.  Hahits  of  industry  are  thus  forming, 
and  the  pupils  are  preparing  for  the  duties  and  practical  husi- 
Bess  of  life.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  apportioned  to  study, 
irork,  exercise,  and  amusement. 

The  establishment  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  the  Schuylkill  water. 

During  the  thirty-six  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Insti- 
tution, there  has  been  expenided  for  the  grounds,  buildings, 
appurtenances,  &c.,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars. 

The  pupils  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Princi- 
pal, the  Instructors,  the  Matron,  or  the  Steward.  The  indis- 
posed have  the  prompt  and  devoted  services  of  the  attentive 
and  skillful  Physician,  and,  in  critical  cases,  the  valuable  advice 
of  the  distinguished  consulting  Physicians  of  the  Institution. 
Thus,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  the  improvement,  comfort,  and 
happiness  of  the  pupils  are  assiduously  promoted. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Some  persons  have  desired  to  know  something  of  the  mode 
of  instructing  deaf  mutes.  ^  It  is  not  easy,  however^  to  convey 
a  clear  idea  of  it  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  signs. 

It  is  by  means  of  signs  that  the  process  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  principally  conducted.  When  we  look  at  the  Chi- 
nese characters  on  a  tea-box,  we  can  see  no  meaning  in  them, 
and  might  so  look  forever,  without  becoming  any  wiser.  So 
also  with  the  mute.  Our  written  or  printed  words  are  as  inex- 
plicable to  him  as  the  Chinese  characters  are  to  us,  and  inspec*- 
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tion  alone  could  never  afford  any  clue  to  their  meaning.  An 
interpreter  or  a  book  could  speedily  convey  to  us  the  meaning 
of  the  characters  through  the  medium  of  our  language,  with 
■which  wc  have  been  familiar  from  early  infancy.  But  the  deaf 
mute  has  no  language.  To  enable  him,  therefore,  to  learn  the 
jneaning  of  our  words,  he  must  acquire  a  language,  through 
which  he  can  get  that  meaning.  TS\eTj  mute  of  tolerable 
capacity  makes  use  of  motions  to  indicate  assent  or  denial,  ap» 
probation  or  repugnance,  as  well  as  some  common  objects  and 
familiar  actions.  On  these  motions,  limited  and  imperfect  as 
they  are,  we  graft  by  degrees  a  system  of  signs,  which  enables 
us  finally  to  communicate  considerable  knowledge  on  many  sub- 
jects, and  to  develop  and  call  into  exercise  the  faculties  of  the 
mind.  These  signs  convey  thought,  and  have  no  resemblance 
to  words,  but  they  enable  us  to  define  words,  explain  their  relar 
tions  to  other  words,  give  their  arrangement  in  sentences,  and 
the  different  meanings  which  are  attached  to  them.  This  lan- 
guage of  signs  can  only  be  acquired  from  the  living  teacher. 
Incomprehensible  as  it  may  seem  to  a  speaking  person,  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  that  thought,  however  abstruse  or 
refined,  may  be  conveyed  by  varied  motions  of  the  arms,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  and  a  system  of  these  motions  is  the  grand 
means  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

This  being  premised,  a  class  of  from  ten  to  twenty  mutes  is 
furnished  with  large  slates  on  which  to  write  with  chalk,  crayon, 
or  penciL  The  instructor  presents  an  object,  or  a  picture  of 
one,  or  makes  a  sign  for  it.  He  then  teaches  them  to  write  the 
name,  presenting  each  letter  by  the  manual  alphabet.  When 
they  can  all  write  it,  it  is  erased  and  rewritten  a  number  of 
times,  till  it  is  impressed  upon  the  memory.  Some  information 
may  be  communicated  respecting  the  object. 

Questions  may  be  asked  to  induce  the  pupil  to  think.    Ifl 
this  way  a  number  of  nouns  are  taught,  so  that  when  a  concise 
sign  is  made  for  one  of  them,  it  will  be  readily  written.     In  the 
same  way  words  expressive  of  the  qualities  and  properties  of     j 
bodies  may  be  taught.     When  such  words  are  presented  with     ] 
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appropriate  nouns,  the  pupils  write  them  in  connection.  They 
are  then  required  to  give  examples  of  similar  combinations  from 
their  own  resources.     This  is  the  first  attempt  at  composition. 

Another  step  will  be  to  make  signs  for  actions,  and  teaching 
their  names.     Then  the  use  of  these  w^ords  in  combination  with 
the  words  already  familiar,  as  "  a  boy  sees  a  horse" — "  a  boy 
fiees  a  strong  horse."     Again,  some  of  the  words  expressive  of 
the  relations  of  objects,  may  be  taught,   as  "  B  lady  sits  on  a 
chair" — "a  bird  flies  into  a  cage."     Other  words  and  other 
[    ideas  are  presented  to  them.     They  endeavor  to  express  the 
ideas  in  writing,  using  the  words  and  forms  of  arrangement 
which  had  been  taught.     These  sentences  are  corrected,  and 
the  pupils  are  required  to  give  examples  of  their  own.     These 
Original  eflForts  are  also  corrected.    The  connections  of  language, 
the  abstract  terms,  the  phrases  and  the  idioms  are  successively 
tioght.     Series  of  sentences,  anecdotes,  narratives,  &c.,    are 
written  oJDF  and  explained  by  signs.     These  are  copied  by  the 
pupils,  and  studied  as  evening  lessons,  and  in  school  are  writ- 
ten from  memory,  or  recited  by  signs.     There  are  other  even- 
ing exercises,  such  as  writing  a  number  of  original  sentences 
on  single  words— composition  on  particular  subjects — letters,  &c. 
From  time  to  time  the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic  and 
geography  are  taught.     Indeed,  our  illustrations  of  words  and 
principles  are  drawn  from  the  sciences,  and  the  whole  range  of 
human  knowledge,   so  that  in  the  course  of  their  education  a 
great  amount  of  knowledge  is  communicated  to  them.     The  sub- 
jects of  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  &c.,  cannot 
be  taught  systematically  till  the  latter  part  of  their  course,  when 
they  are  supposed  to  have  acquired  a  considerable  command  of 
written  language. 

Moral  and  religious  subjects  have  also  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion. Much  useful  information  is  communicated  by  lectures, 
addressed  in  the  language  of  signs,  to  all  when  assembled  toge- 
ther. 

It  will  readily  be  inferred  from  these  statements  that  much 
will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  his  attention  and  his 
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diligence.     There  can  be  no  set  courE^e  or  limited  periods  for 
certain  studies  which,  when  completed,  make  an  educated  person. 
The  longer  the  mute  is  under  instruction,  the  greater  will  b9 
his  command  of  language. 

It  will  also  be  perceived  that  much  depends  upon  the  know- 
ledge, ingenuity,  and  tact  of  the  teachers  in  the  use  of  signs. 

The  language  of  signs  is  the  all-important  instrument  by 
which  the  educaitor  is  to  reach  the  mind  of  the  mute  pupil,  in  his 
early  and  his  later  efforts.  By  this  alone  can  he  lead  the  pupil 
to  reflect  on  his  own  mental  operations,  feelings,  motives,  emo- 
tions, and  passions,  and  thus  learn  the  thoughts,  feelings,  &Cy 
of  others,  and  to  understand  and  use  the  language  employed  to 
express  ideas  on  these  subjects.  When  this  point  is  reached, 
the  pupil  may  relinquish,  entirely  and  forever,  if  he  please,  the 
use  of  signs. 

A  new  instrument  has  been  given  to  him,  by  which  he  may 
explore  the  world  of  books  and  communicate  with  his  fellow-men 
to  an  unlimited  extent.  From  this  point,  self-education  may  be 
carried  on  and  continued  to  the  end  of  life  through  written 
language. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  large  number  of 
mutes  do  not  reach  this  point,  from  want  of  capacity,  yet  the 
acquisitions  even  of  such,  are  probably  as  valuable,  in  propor- 
tion, as  those  made  by  the  more  gifted.  The  proboscis  of  the 
fly  is,  doubtless,  as  important  to  the  little  insect,  as  the  trunk  of 
the  elephant  is  to  that  sagacious  and  majestic  animal. 


DIRECTIONS   FOR   TEACHING    DEAF   MUTES   AT    HOME. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  deaf  mute  that  his  parents  and 
friends  should  cultivate  the  language  of  signs,  and  encourage 
him  in  the  use  of  them  as  early  as  possible. 
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Let  them  observe  the  child,  and  ioMtate  the  signs  he  makes. 
When  he  is  pleased  with  anything,  invent  a  sign  for  the  thing, 
and  repeat  that  sign  many  times  afterwards.  Distinguish  dif- 
ferent persons  by  signs,  suggested  by  a  scar,  mole,  beard,  or 
any  little  peculiarity  which  the  person  may  possess. 

Imitate  the  actions  of  riding,  sowing,  eating,  mowing,  cutting, 
throwing,  sowing,  &c. 

For  *good,'  kiss  the  hand.  For  *bad,'  bring  the  hand  to  the 
lips,  turn  the  palm  down,  and  throw  it  from  you.  For  *  glad,' 
pat  the  heart  rapidly,  with  a  cheerful  expression  of  counte- 
nance. For  *  sorry,'  rub  the  clenched  hand  on  the  heart,  with 
a  sad  expression  of  countenance. 

For  *  black,'  draw  the  end  of  the  forefinger  along  the  eye- 
fcrow.  For  *red,'  touch  the  lips  with  the  forefinger.  For 
Move,'  cross  the  hands  and  pres^  them  on  the  heart.  For  *  hate,' 
yaak  both  hands,  the  palms  out,  from  the  heart,  as  if  repelling 
Rnnething  from  the  left  side.  For  '  lie,'  move  the  forefinger 
across  fSie  mouth  horizontally.  For  '  true,'  place  the  fore- 
finger perpendicularly  across  the  lips,  and  thrust  it  forwards. 

These  are  a  very  few  examples,  merely  as  suggestive  hints. 

The  child  can  be  taught  to  spell  on  the  fingers  at  a  very 
early  age. 

Any  person  can  take  an  object,  as  a  hat ;  pick  out  the  let^^^ers 
Wt  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  alphabet,  and  learn  to  place  the 
fingers  in  the  true  position  foi;  each  letter.  No  matter  how 
slowly  it  is  done.  Let  the  child  imitate  until  he  can  make  the 
letters  of  the  word  in  order  without  assistance,  at  the  same  time 
show  the  object.  Do  this  very  often,  until  the  child  has  learned 
to  spell  the  word  when  the  hat  is  presented  to  it,  or  to  go  and 
Iring  the  hat  when  the  word  is  spelled  to  it. 

Then  take  another  object,  as  pin :  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cess until  it  is  thoroughly  learned  by  frequent  repetition  every 
iiy.  So  with  arm,  cat,  dog,  chair,  &c.  The  following  ten 
short  words,  the  names  of  common  objects,  contain  every  letter 

of  the  alphabet,  viz. :  adz,  fan,  map,  cow,  box,  jar,  sky,  hat, 

HulU,  glove. 
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After  the  power  of  spelling  the  names  of  many  common  ob- 
jects has  been  acquired,  the  names  of  familiar  persons  may  be 
taught. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  child  may  be  taught  to  write  the  names 
of  things  on  a  slate  quite  early.  Let  him  imitate  the  form  of 
the  letters  for  one  word,  as  hat,  and  repeat  it  many  times,  until 
he  can  write  it  as  readily  as  he  can  spell  it  on  the  fingers. 
Take  another  word  and  go  over  the  same  process.  Point  to 
each  letter,  and  require  the  child  to  make  the  sign  for  the  letter 
on  the  fingers.  By  frequent  repetition,  the  ability  to  write  the 
names  of  many  things,  and  to  form  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, will  be  acquired.  It  is  best  to  make  the  child  form  the 
letters  as  round  as  possible,  and  not  to  take  off  the  pencil  until 
the  word  is  completed.  The  habit,  thus  early  begun,  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  enable  the  writer  to  accomplish  more 
in  a  given  time  and  with  more  ease  than  can  possibly  be  done 
on  any  other  principle.  If  it  is  desired  to  go  further,  write  the 
name  of  the  child,  as  John  sees  a  chair — John  sees  "«  table. 
Let  him  copy  the  sentence,  explaining  by  signs  the  word  ^sees,* 
and  pointing  to  the  chair,  and  also  to  the  child.     Then  let  him 

write  John  sees ,  and  let  him  select  another  object  to  fill  up 

the  blank  ;  and  finally  let  him  cover  his  slate  with  sentences 
thus  formed.  Help  liim  to  objects  out  of  the  house  as  well  as 
in.  Encourage  him  to  write  as  many  such  sentences  as  he  can. 
All  this  may  be  the  work  of  jears,  but  the  advantage  to  the 
child  cannot  be  estimated.  A  little  attention,  thus  bestowed 
ver  y  day  will  accomplisli  all  this,  and,  probably,  much  more. 
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COMPOSITIONS. 

The  compositions  of  mutes  are  not  satisfactory  tests  of  the 
acquirements  of  the  pupil,  or  the  skill  of  the  instructor.  They 
are,  however,  the  best  evidence  we  can  present  in  print  of  the 
practicability  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  of  capacity  among  mutes  as 
well  as  among  speaking  persons.  All  cannot  make  the  same 
exertions  or  reach  the  same  height  of  attainment,  but  all  have 
here  every  advantage  afforded  them  for  progressing  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  their  capacities  and  dispositions  will  allow. 

The  following  compositions  were  mostly  school  exercises,  and 
are  presented  as  they  were  produced.  They  will  serve  to  gratify 
curiosity,  and  show  some  of  the  difficulties  mutes  encounter  in 
acquiring  language. 


ABOUT  FISHING  AT  HOME. 

During  vacation  I  went  home.  I  was  very  glad  to  sec  my 
parents.  I  staid  at  home  till  I  was  very  anxious  to  catch  the 
fishes  because  I  wished  to  cat  them.  I  asked  my  mother  if  she 
kept  my  hook  and  line?  She  said  "Yes.*'  She  sought  for 
them  in  her  desk  till  she  found  them,  and  gave  them  to  me.  I 
was  very  glad  to  get  them.  I  tied  the  line  to  the  end  of  a  pole. 
Then  I  called  my  two  brothers.  One  of  them  is  deaf  whose 
name  is  Jonas.  The  other  brother  can  speak  &  hear,  whose  name 
is  Edward.  We  went  to  the  brook.  I  told  them  to  stay  there. 
I  put  one  of  the  worms  on  the  hook  and  threw  it  into  the  water. 
By  and  by  I  caught  a  fish  and  found  it  was  a  small  fish  and 
took  it  from  the  hook  and  did  not  throw  it  away  but  I  gave  it 
to  Jonas  who  was  very  glad  to  play  with  it.  I  put  another 
worm  on  the  hook  and  threw  it  into  the  water  again.  Shortly 
after  I  thought  I  caught  a  fish  but  I  could  not  pull  the  fish  up. 
I  thought  it  was  a  large  fish.     Soon  I  undressed  myself  and 
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went  into  the  water  and  put  my  hand  in  and  found  it  was  a  log. 
I  was  very  much  disappointed  and  went  out  of  the  water  and 
arrived'  at  the  shore  and  told  my  brothers  that  the  large  fish  was 
only  a  log.  I  was  very  much  disappointed.  They  laughed  at 
me  because  they  said  "You  were  hoaxed."  I  dressed  myself. 
Then  we  went  and  arrived  at  home.  I  told  my  mother  that  I 
had  caught  the  fish  but  it  was  a  small  fish.  I  took  the  fish 
from  Jonas  and  gave  it  to  her.  She  threw  it  away  because  she 
said  "We  could  not  eat  it."  I  was  very  much  disappointed. 
By  &  by  Edward  told  her  about  me  and  the  log.  She  laughed 
at  me  a  long  time. 

R. 

In  scbool'  four  years.    Lost  bearlog  at  two  years.     Aged  15. 


THE  TRAVELLER. 

In  Massachusetts  a  boy's  father  was  rich.  When  very  young 
the  boy  was  sent  to  an  Academy  and  he  made  good  progress  in 
his  studies.  When  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  he  left  the  Aca- 
demy. He  was  sent  to  Harvard  College  and  remained  four 
years.  He  could  understand  perfectly  the  Greek  language. 
When  he  was  twenty  five  years  old  he  left  Harvard  College. 
He  travelled  in  Europe  and  acquired  much  information  and 
remained  in  Europe  for  ten  years.  His  parents  did  not  hear 
about  him  for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  father  and  the  father  heard  that  he  was  all  well.  In 
1835  he  came  to  Massachusetts  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
his  parents,  but  he  heard  his  parents  were  dead.  He  was 
very  sorry.  He  was  an  orphan.  He  did  not  remain  in  the 
United  States  and  liked  to  live  in  Europe  best,  and  travelled 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  He  wished  to  travel  in  Arabia.  So 
he  arrived  at  Arabia.  One  day  he  rode  a  camel  across  the 
Great  Desert.  He  began  to  wish  to  drink  water  but  there  are 
no  rivers  in  the  Desert.     So  he  killed  the  camel  and  he  drank 
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water  out  of  the  cameFs  stomach.     He  could  not  go  across  the 

Desert  because  he  had  no  camel.     He  fell   on   the  sand   & 

died.     He  was  a  wise  man  and  a  great  traveller. 

A. 

Aged  16.    Lost  hearing  at  four  months.    In  school  four  years. 


QUADRUPEDS. 

Quadrupeds  are  animals  of.  four  feet  which  God  has  created. 
Some  wild  ones  are  brought  out  of  the  woods  and  swamps,  as 
the  lion,  the  tiger,  wild-cat,  jaguar,  and  wolf  and  they  gene- 
rally devour  all  kinds  of  animals.     They  are  called  the  beasts 
of  prey.     The  lion  is  called  the  king  of  all  beasts  and  by  night 
he  roars  terribly  and  other  wild  beasts  are  afraid  and  fly  away. 
The  tiger  is  of  the  same  size  of  him,  but  he  is  more  fierce,  and 
when  he  is  hungry  he  generally  tears  other  animals  to  pieces. 
He  is  tamed  with  diflSculty  and  is  found  in  Asia  &  Africa,  where 
he  hides  in  a  cave  by  the  light  of  day.     The  wild-cat  is  a  native 
of  every  country  in  the  world  I  believe.     When  it  was  a  kitten 
it  had  never  returned  home  and  staid  in  tho  woods  where  he 
lived   for  several  years  and  by  and  by  it  became  wild  and 
strong.    I  have  seen  it  once  while  it  lived.    The  jaguar  looks  like 
i  panther  in  form  but  his  skin  is  spotted  with  colours  charm- 
ingly.    He  is  dangerous  and  hides  in  the  woods.     When  any 
people  walk  about,  immediately  he  springs  upon  them.     He  is 
found  in  South  America  where  he  sleeps  in  the  rocks  on  moun- 
tains.    The  wolf  resembles  a  dog  in  form  but  it  is  curious  that 
le  is  fond  of  troubling  the  farmers  by  destroying  sheep,  lambs 
Mid  chickens  etc.     Formerly  in  the  United  States  wolves  were 
numerous,  but  now  they  are  diminishing  by  the  hunters.     I  had 
never  killed  the  wolf  but  I  had  seen  him  often.     Some  quadru- 
peds are  domestic,  as  the  cow,  sheep,  horse  and  hog.     The  cow 
is  brought  out  of  every  part  of  the  world  and  is  useful  to  the 
fanner,  her  milk  is  useful  for  children  to  drink  and  also  leather 
for  our  shoes  and  boots  is  made  from  her  skin.     Cheese  and 
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butter  are  made  from  her  milk  and  her  flesh  is  good  to  eat,  and 
is  called  beef.  I  think  that  the  sheep  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  animals.  Our  thick  clothes  are  made  from  its  wool  to  pro- 
tect us  from  the  cold  of  winter.  Its  flesh  is  best  to  eat  and  is 
called  mutton  and  is  very  wholesome.  The  horse  is  useful  to 
the  people  for  drawing,  ploughing  and  riding.  Some  of  them 
are  sagacious  and  faithful  to  their  masters.  The  wild  horses 
are  natives  of  the  woods.  The  hog  is  the  laziest  animal  and 
likes  to  wallow  in  the  mire.  Its  meat  is  salted  and  smoked, 
and  is  then  called  bacon  or  ham.  In  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Ohio 
hogs  are  abundant. 

W. 

Nineteen.    Lost  hearing  at  four  months.    In  school  four  yean. 


INSANITY. 


There  are  many  crazy  persons  who  inhabit  the  earth.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  many  insane  persons  cannot  converse  with  the 
people  well.  Many  people  in  the  city  have  compassion  upon 
them  and  carry  them  into  the  Insane  Hospital  and  treat  them 
with  kindness,  and  foster  them  every  day.  This  shows  that  their 
characters  are  full  of  generosity.  *  One  of  the  insane  persons 
in  the  Asylum  says,  "  I  am  Jesus  Christ,"  and  he  calls  his  dis- 
ciples and  imitates  the  Lord  Jesus.  Several  of  them  think  that 
they  are  soldiers  and  ofiicers.  Many  years  ago,  George  III 
King  of  England,  became  insane  and  stood  in  the  corner  of  his 
room,  and  swung  his  arm  like  a  pendulum  day  after  day,  and 
thought  himself  that  he  was  a  clock.  Nebuchadnezzar  King  of 
Babylon  was  full  of  pride.  Our  Heavenly  Father  punished  him 
and  he  became  insane.  He  ate  grass  like  cattle.  Several  Deaf 
Mutes  are  insane  in  the  Hospital  now.  Many  drunkards  some- 
times become  crazy  and  frequently  are  furious  and  attack  the 
people  and  murder  them.     Insanity  is  awful. 

J. 
Bom  deaf.    In  sohool  fire  yean. 
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A  FICTITIOUS  NARRATIVE. 

Many  years  ago  an  Emperor  who  lived  in  Russia,  had  many 
noble  friends.     They  were  very  rich.     The  Emperor  was  very 
proud  and  cruel.     If  he  suspected  or  became  offended  at  the 
lords  or  nobles,  he   sent  them   to  prison  or  banislied  them  to 
Siberia.     There  was  once  a  rich  count  who  lived  in  a  splendid 
palace  who  had  a  daughter  and  she  had  a  beautiful  face.     He 
loved  her  very  much.     His  enemies  were  jealous  of  the  Count 
and  they  formed  many  plots  and  often  told  lies  and  the  Empe- 
ror believed  what  they  said.     He  was  offended  at  the  Count  and 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  bring  him.     They  went  to  the  palace  and 
saw  the  Count  and  his  daughter  talking  together.     They  saw  the 
soldiers  boldly  entering  the  palace  and  said  to  them  "Why  do 
you  enter  the  room?'*     They  spoke  rough  to  the  Count  and 
suddenly  seized  him.     His  daughter  fell  down  on  her  knees  and 
begged  them  to  pardon  her  father ;  but  the  soldiers  laughed  at 
her,  and  dragged  him  and  carried  him  to  the  Emperor.     He  was 
sent  to  a  castle  in  the  forest.     The  Emperor  feared  that  the 
Count's  wife  and  his  daughter  thought  of  a  plan ;  and  so  he 
determined  to  banish  the  Countess  and  her  daughter,  and  sent 
them  to  Siberia.     They  became  poor  and  lived  in  Siberia.     The 
country  was  dreary  and  barren.     They  were   very  unhappy. 
The  daughter  loved  her  father  and  she  wished  to  save  him,  but 
she  did  not  know  where  he  was  sent.     She  told  her  mother  that 
she  would  go  and  beg  the  Emperor  to  pardon  her  father.     Ac- 
cordingly she  walked  through  the  forests  for  several  days.     At 
last  she  arrived  at  the  city  and  went  to  the  Emperor's  palace, 
and  saw  the  guards  of  soldiers  walking  round  the  palace.     She 
afiked  one  of  the  soldiers  to  let  her  go  to  the  Emperor ;  but  he 
would  not  let  her  enter  the  palace  because  the  girl  was  poor. 
She  was  very  much  disappointed.     The  next  day  she  again  asked 
the  soldiers  to  let  her  go  in.     One  of  the  soldiers  went  to  the 
Emperor  and  bowed  down  to  him  and  told  him  that  a  poor  pea- 
sant girl  wanted  to  see  him.     He  said  "  yes.*'     The  soldier  came 
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and  invited  the  girl  to  him.  The  Emperor  saw  the  girl  who  had 
a  pretty  face.  She  begged  him  to  pardon  her  father,  again  and 
again.  The  Emperor  sent  a  soldier  to  bring  the  Count  out  of 
prison.  She  embraced  her  father  and  kissed  him.  The  Coun- 
tess soon  left  Siberia  and  the  Count  and  his  family  lived  in  the 
splendid  palace  again  in  riches  and  happiness. 

Mary. 

Lost  hearing  at  two  yean.    In  sobool  fire. 


IMAGIXARY  SCENERY. 

One  glorious  evening  in  Autumn,  as  I  was  rambling  through 
the  country  with  my  port-folio  under  my  arm,  in  search  of  sub- 
jects for  my  pencil,  I  ascended  to  the  summit  of  an  eminence ; 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
which  was  full  of  surprising  beauty  and  grandeur.  There  was 
an  open  space  on  the  summit  of  the  eminence,  and  on  reaching 
it,  I  had  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  whole  scene.  Wild  flowers 
were  scattered  profusely  around  me  ;  some  adorned  in  the  most 
gaudy  robes,  while  others  more  humble  were  diffusing  their  fra- 
grance in  the  air.  The  ground  was  covered  with  a  carpet  of 
rich  green  verdure,  the  air  was  resounding  with  the  warblingsof 
numerous  bright  little  songsters.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  were 
variously  colored  red,  yellow,  and  brown  and  these  colors,  when 
brought  into  contrast  with  their  dark  green  foliage,  gave  them 
a  most  beautiful  appearance. 

Towards  the  west  there  was  a  range  of  bold  and  rugged  moun- 
tains, covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  cedar  trees,  which  ex- 
tended north  and  south.  Behind  their  snow-capped  summits  the 
golden  orb  of  day  was  about  to  disappear.  The  sky  was  of  a 
deep  blue,  and  beneath  the  azure  vault  of  heaven  a  few  clouds 
gorgeously  colored  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays,  were  float- 
ing. As  the  beams  of  the  sun  were  reflected  from  the  snow- 
covered  summits  of  the  mountains  I  could  scarcely  gaze  at  them, 
BO  dazzling  was  their  brightness. 
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An  extensive  forest  commenced  a  few  miles  from  the  eminence 
and  stretched  away  to  the  northward  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  It  was  separated  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by  a 
broadband  majestic  river  which  flowed  southward  in  a  serpentine 
course,  until  reaching  the  foot  of  the  eminence,  on  which  I  stood, 
when  it  made  an  abrupt  turn  and  glided  onward  in  an  easterly 
direction  to  mingle  its  waters  with  the  ocean,  which  could  be  seen 
in  the  distance. 

On  the  east  the  surface  of  the  land  was  agreeably  diversified 
by  hills  and  valleys,  which  were  studded  with  pleasant  villages. 
The  hillsides  were  covered  with  a  carpet  of  bright  green  grass 
on  which  the  cattle  were  quietly  browsing.  The  yellow  tassels 
of  the  corn  were  waving  in  the  breeze ;  the  wheat  and  other 
grains  had  already  been  harvested.  The  country  was  dotted 
here  and  there  with  a  number  of  farm  houses,  with  their  fields 
of  yellow  corn,  and  fruitful  orchards,  the  trees  of  which  were 
bending  under  the  weight  of  the  luscious  fruit,  and  some  had  to 
be  supported  with  props  to  prevent  their  breaking. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  a  large  and  flourishing  city, 
the  wharves  of  which  were  crowded  with  vessels  of  all  descrip- 
tions. On  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  vessels  with  their  white 
sails  spread  out  were  constantly  passing  and  repassing,  some 
now  and  then  disappearing  below  the  horizon  and  then  others 
gradually  emerging  above  it.  Some  of  the  ships  came  to  the 
river  and  sailed  up,  others  anchored  near  the  city,  and  some  went 
in  other  directions.  The  ships  with  their  clean  white  sails 
appeared  like  monstrous  birds  as  they  glided  gracefully  through 
the  water.  On  the  river  a  few  brigs,  schooners,  and  some  lesser 
craft  were  sailing  up  and  down. 

On  the  south  the  land  was  gently  undulating  and  covered  with 
a  large  forest  which  had  been  partially  cleared,  and  a  long  dis- 
tance beyond  could  be  seen  the  blue  waters  of  the  ocean.  A  few 
solitary  houses  were  scattered  through  the  forest  here  and  there, 
from  the  chimmeys  of  which  the  blue  smoke  was  ascending.  On 
a  slight  elevation  there  was  a  little  church  with  its  white  spire 
pointing  towards  heaven. 
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The  sounds  that  met  the  ear  were  various  and  pleasing,  as  the 
lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  trees, 
and  the  chirping  of  the  crickets.  In  one  of  the  nearest  villages 
there  was  a  large  iron  foundry  from  the  tall  chimmeys  of  which 
the  smoke  was  escaping  in  huge  black  volumes,  and  I  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  sound  of  its  pondrous  trip-hammer  as  it  descend- 
ed on  the  red  hot  mass  of  iron.  In  another  village  there  was 
a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  I  could  see  him  through  the  open  door 
hammering  away  at  the  iron  and  sending  forth  showers  of  bright 
scintillating  sparks,  while  the  ringing  of  his  hammer  sounded 
pleasantly  in  my  ear.  Sometimes  I  was  startled  by  the  bellow- 
ing of  an  ox,  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  or  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
I  could  faintly  hear  the  roar  of  a  distant  waterfall  which  came 
rushing  down  one  of  the  mountains  in  successive  leaps  of  vari- 
ous heights. 

The  trees  threw  their  long  shadows  on  the  ground  and  the 
straggling  beams  of  the  sun  made  their  way  through  a  few  open 
places  in  the  forest  lighting  them  up  with  a  warm  glow.  The 
topmost  boughs  of  the  trees  and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were 
at  last  the  only  portions  of  the  scene  tliat  glistened  in  the  sun- 
light. Soon  the  sunbeams  on  the  tops  of  the  trees  disappeared 
altogether  with  the  sun,  but  on  the  snowy-summits  of  the  moun- 
tains the  receding'  beams  still  linijered.  At  last  thev  also  van- 
ishcd  and  the  scene  began  to  assume  a  dusky  hue.  I  was  so 
enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene  that  I  resolved  to  remain 
where  I  was,  and  see  the  effect  of  the  moonlight  upon  the  land- 
scape. 

After  awhile  the  Queen  of  Night  emerged  calm  and  serene 
from  the  eastern  horizon  shedding  a  silvery  radiance  on  the 
mirror  like  surface  of  the  briny  deep.  The  mountains  stood  out 
in  bold  relief,  against  the  blue  sky,  as  the  moonlight  fell  upon 
them.  As  the  moon  ascended  higher  and  higher  the  whole  scene 
became  flooded  with  a  mellow  light,  and  the  river  appeared  like 
a  stream  of  molten  silver.  The  silvery  light  of  the  moon,  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  forest,  the  villages  and  the  glistening  river 
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formed  a  pleasing  contrast.  As  I  gazed  upon  the  landscape  my 
mind  was  filled  with  various  emotions  which  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe.  At  last  warned  by  the  chill  night  air,  I  reluctantly 
left  the  scene  and  turned  my  steps  towards  the  nearest  village, 
which  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  I  soon  found  an  inn 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  good  supper  and  a  com- 
fortable bed  for  the  night. 

L. 

Age  sixteen.    Lost  hearing  at  five.    In  school  two  yean. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS,  DONATIONS,  BEQUESTS. 

Life  Subscription,        -        -      '  -        -        -        -        ?20  00 
Annaal  Subscription, 2  00 

Received  by  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Donations  to  the  Library,  of  Books,  Maps,  Pictures,  &c.,  and 
to  the  Cabinet,  of  Apparatus,  Specimens,  Curiosities  of  Nature 
and  Art,  will  be  received  at  the  Institution. 


FORM  OP  A  DEVISE  OR  BEQUEST. 


I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  "The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  &c. 


OFFICERS    FOR   1861 


Preaident. 
FRANKLIN  BACHE,  M.  D. 


Vice  Presidents, 


HENRY  J.  WILLIAMS, 
GEORGE  G.  LKIPER, 


WILLIAM  M.  MEREDITH, 
JOHN  N.  CONYNQHAM. 


Treasurer — F.  Mortimer  Lewis. 


Secretary — James  J.  Barclay. 


Directors, 


Mordecai  L.  Dawson, 

John  Farnum, 

Thomas  F.  Wharton, 

William  Shippen,  M.  D. 

Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D. 

George  Sharswood, 

Clement  B.  Barclay, 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Boardman,  D.  D. 

George  W.  Woodward,  LL.  D. 

William  Welsh, 

William  Neal, 

William  Wilkina, 


James  N.  Dickson, 

William  Martin, 

P.  P.  Morri«, 

Rev.  William  T.  Brantley,  D.  D. 

James  Pollock, 

William  Bigler, 

Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Bowman,  D.  D. 

Edmund  C.  Evans, 

George  Augustus  Wood, 

Abraham  R.  Perkins, 

Jeremiah  Hacker, 

Ellis  Varnall. 


Franklin  Bache, 
Henry  J.  Williams, 
William  M.  Meredith, 


Committee  on  Instruction, 

Alonzo  Potter, 
James  J.  Barclay, 
George  Sbarswood, 
George  W.  Woodward. 
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Executive  Committee. 

William  Neal,  F.  Mortimer  Lewis, 

Thomas  F.  Wharton,  G.  A.  Wood, 

Clement  B.  Barclay,  A.  R.  Perkins, 

William  MarUn,  Ellis  Tarnall. 

Committee  on  Finance, 

William  Welsh,  William  Martin. 

James  N.  Dickson. 

LADIES'    COMMITTEE. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Henrj,  Mrs.  Juliana  Wood, 

Elizabeth  Dawson,  F.  Mortimer  Lewis, 

Caroline  Wood,  Miss  Margaret  Latimer, 
Elizabeth  H.  Famum,  Margaret  M.  Dnane, 

George  W.  Woodward,  Anna  B.  Shaw, 

Elizabeth  T.  Welsh,  Mary  E.  Penrose. 

Phytician — John  B.  Biddle,  M.  D. 

Consulting  Physicians, 

George  B.  Wood,  M.  D.  Joseph  Pancoast,  M.  D. 

John  Neill,  M.  D. 

Principal — A.  B.  Hutton,  A.  M. 

Instructors, 

Robert  T.  Eyans,  Jr.,  M.  D.  Joseph  Mount, 

Benjamin  B.  M*Kinley,  A.  M.  Lewellyn  Pratt,  A.  B. 

Joshna  Foster,  T.  Jefferson  Twist, 

Benjamin  D.  Pettengill,  Harvey  W.  Milligan,  A.  B. 

Joseph  O.  Pyatt,  James  L.  Clark,  A.  B. 

Thomas  Burnside. 

Matron — Gbbtbude  A.  Kirby. 

Firtt  Assistant  Matron — Rebecca  A.  Cox. 

Second  Assistant  Matron — Juliana  Bird. 

Stnoard  and  Superintendent  of  Shoeshop — Thomas  K.  Middleton. 

Superintendent  of  the  Tailors'  5Ao/>— David  I.  Stevenson. 
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REPORT. 


<•■•> 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
Tftnia,  and  to  the  Contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institation  for  the  Deaf 
and  Domb : 

The  Board  of  Directors  submit  to  the  Legislature,  and 
to  the  Contributors  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
Institution  for  the  past  year. 

At  the  close  of  1860,  the  number  of  pupils  under 
instruction  was  215,  viz  :  113  boys  and  102  girls.  Since 
that  time,  26  have  been  received,  viz :  12  boys  and  14 
girls ;  35  have  been  discharged,  viz :  14  boys  and  21 
girls;  and  there  remained  in  the  Institution,  on  the 
31st  ultimo.  111  boys  and  95  girls,  making  a  total  of 
206  pupils. 

Dr.  Biddle,  in  his  Report  to  the  Board,  states  that 
"  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution  has  been  of 
a  satisfactory  character.  The  only  epidemic  which  pre- 
vailed was  varicella,  or  chicken-pox,  which,  although 
of  a  somewhat  severer  type  than  this  affection  ordina- 
rily presents,  did  not,  in  any  case,  offer  serious  compli- 
cations. Two  deaths  occurred— one  was  a  case  of  gene- 
ral tuberculous  aflfection,  terminating  fatally  from  dis- 
ease, both  of  bowels  and  lungs,  viz  :  Charles  Comly,  of 
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Northumberland  county,  Fa.  He  had  been  in  the 
Institution  four  years  and  six  months,  and  had  always 
manifested  threatenings  of  the  disorder  which  carried 
him  off,  on  the  sixth  of  April  last,  after  lingering  seve- 
ral weeks  in  the  Infirmary.  The  other  death  was  a 
case  of  malignant  typhoid  fever,  viz :  Sarah  A.  Miller, 
of  Saegersville,  Lehigh  county,  Pa.,  who  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  house  one  year  and  eight  months.  ^She 
died  on  the  30th  day  of  May,  1861,  aged  13  years. 
This  mortality  is  from  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  nine 
pupils." 

The  Directors  also  lament  the  death  of  a  valued  asso- 
ciate, the  Bight  Bev.  Samuel  Bowman,  D.  D.  This 
excellent  man  was  suddenly  called  from  time  to  eter- 
nity,  on  the  morning  of  ihe  ttird  of  August  last  A.  . 
Prelate,  he  was  dbtinguished  for  his  ardent  piety  and 
extensive  learning;  as  a  citizen,  for  his  unblemished 
integrity  and  active  benevolence.  In  life,  he  was 
beloved ;  in  death,  lamented. 

In  consequence  of  the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Country,  it  has  been  considered  most  prudent  not  to  take 
any  measures  at  present  for  the  removal  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

The  fiscal  condition  of  the  Institution  is  esdiibited  by 
the  account  of  the  Treasurer,  hereunto  annexed.  The 
largest  outlay  for  extraordinary  expenses,  was  tor  neces- 
sary repairs  to  the  roofs  of  the  wings. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  corps  of  teachers,  or 
in  the  number  of  the  classes.  The  classes  average  about 
twenty  each. 


Of  ike  whole  Number  of  PupQa^ 
158  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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3 

15 
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Maryland. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 

City  of  Philadelphia, 
their  friends  or  by  the  Institution. 
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Those  eupported  hy  the  State  of  Pmneylvania  are  from  the 

following  ootmties,  viz : 

Allegheny, 

Bradford, 

Blair, 

Beaver, 

Butler, 

Bucks, 

Berks, 

Cumberland, 

Carbon, 

Clarion, 

Chester, 

Cambria, 

Centre, 

Delaware, 

Dauphin, 

Erie,  . 

Franklin, 

Fayette, 

Greene, 

Indiana, 

Juniata, 

liuzeme, 
Lancaster, 
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Lawrence,  . 

1 

7 
5 

Lehigh, 
Lebanon,     . 

11 
3 

2 

McKean,    . 

1 

1 

Monroe, 

1 

1 
6 
4 

Montour,    . 
Montgomery, 
Mifflin,       . 

1 
4 
1 

4 

Northumberland, 

4 

2 
6 
1 
2 
1 
4 

Northampton, 
Philadelphia, 
Perry, 

Susquehanna, 
Schuylkill, . 
Sullivan,     . 

1 

28 

.    4 

3 

.     4 
.     1 

2 
3 
1 
1 

Somerset,    . 
Tioga, 
Venango,    . 
W  arren. 

.     1 
.     1 
.     1 
.     1 

1 
1 

Wayne, 
Westmoreland,    . 

.     1 
.     1 

6 

8 

York, . 

.    4 

Total, 


158 
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Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Maryland  are  from  the 

following  oountieSy  viz : 

Queen  Anne,       .         .     1     Carroll,       .  .  .1 

Talbot,       .        .        .1     Baltimore,  .  .  .7 

Washington,        .         .     2    Cecil,          .  .  .    1 

Kent,          .        .        .3    Dorchester,  .  .    1 


Total, 


.  17 


Those  supported  by  the  Staie  of  New  Jersey  are  from  the 

following  counties^  viz : 

Cumberland,        .        •    2     Salem,        .  .1 

Camden,  .        .3    Atlantic,     .        .         .1 

Burlington,  .         .     2  

Total,       .         .     9 

Those  supported  hy  the  State  of  Delaware  are  from  the 

following  counties^  viz : 

Sussex,       .  .2     New  Castle,         .         .     2 


Total,       .         .     4 

TJu)se  supported  hy  their  friends  or  hy  the  Institution  are 

from 

Pennsylvania,      .         .12     Delaware,   .         .         .1 

Maryland,  .         .         .2  

Total,       .         .15 

Philadelphia  has  set  an  example  to  the  other  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  extensively  followed.  In  populous  cities,  many 
causes  exist  to  produce  deafness,  from  which  the  rural 
portions  of  the  State  are,  in  a  great  measure,  exempt, 
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and  thus  the  relative  number  of  Deaf  Mutes  is  greater 
in  large  towns  than  in  the  country.  It,  therefore, 
becomes  necessary  that  larger  means  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  Mutes  of  our  cities 
and  towns. 

The  law  of  the  State  requires  that  indigent  Deaf 
Mutes  shall  be  admitted,  on  her  foundation,  into  the 
Institution,  in  the  ratio  of  representation  in  the  Lower 
Branch  of  the  Legislature. 

Of  (he  Pupils  admitted  in  1861, 

18  were  bom  deaf.     The  remainder  lost  their  hearing 

from  various  causes,  as  follow  : 
4  from  scarlet  fever. 

1  "     erysipelas. 

2  «     colds. 

1     **     sickness. 

The  Ladies'  Committee  have  manifested  increased 
interest  in  the  Institution,  and  increased  zeal  to  extend 
its  usefulness.  In  addition  to  the  valuable  aid  afforded 
to  the  Matron,  by  their  counsel,  they  have  taken  great 
pleasure  in  instructing  many  of  the  girls  in  fancy 
needlework,  &c.,  thus  affording  them  additional  means 
to  obtain  a  respectable  livelihood. 

In  our  quiet  and  orderly  family,  few  incidents  of 
striking  character  occur. 

Great  care  is  paid  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
pupils.  They  have  ample  opportunity  for  healthful 
exercise  and  innocent  amusement,  and  enjoy  generally, 
on  Saturday  evening,  a  scientific  exhibition,  or  an 
instructive  lecture  from  our  excellent  Principal.     They 
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are  carefully  instructed  in  their  religious  duties,  and 
the  training  they  are  receiving  will,  we  fervently  hope, 
enable  them  faithfully  and  successfully  to  perform  their 
duties  in  this  life,  and  prepare  them  for  that  to  come. 

The  invitation  heretofore  given  to  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  visit  the  Institution,  is  cordially 
renewed.  We  are  persuaded  that  if  they,  and  our  felr 
low-citizens,  from  our  State,  generally,  would  see  for 
themselves  the  blessings  conferred  on  these  young 
immortals,  who  are  so  peculiarly  entitled  to  our  sym- 
pathy, they  would  feel  and  acknowledge  that  there  was 
no  charity  more  deserving  of  liberal  patronage.  It  is 
only  in  schools  adapted  to  impart  instruction  to  Deaf 
Mutes,  that  they  can  be  educated.  It  is  by  education 
alone  that  they  can  communicate  with  their  fellow- 
creatures,  or  "hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty 
dead  ;'*  that  they  can  learn  their  duty  to  their  fellows 
or  to  their  God,  or  be  taught  the  blessed  truths  of  our 
Holy  Faith. 

It  is  in  behalf  of  this  charity  that  an  appeal  is  made 
to  a  generous  public. 

The  Directors  remind  their  fellow-citizens  that  a 
donation  or  bequest  of  three  thousand  dollars  will  fur- 
nish the  means  to  found  a  scholarship,  which  will  bear 
the  donor's,  or  such  other  name  as  he  may  designate. 

In  the  course  of  years,  how  many  will  have  cause 
to  bless  the  memories  of  generous  benefactors,  whose 
benevolence  thus  provided  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf 
Mute. 

And  may  the  Father  of  all  mercies  continue  to  the 
Institution  the  beneficence  which  founded,  and  con- 
tinues to  prosper  it;  may  He  rule  and  guide  those 
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intrusted  with  its  management,  and  have  under  His 
mi^tj  protection  the  youthful  inmates  of  this  seminary 
of  learning,  that  they  may  love  and  fear  Him,  and  dili- 
gently keep  His  commandments. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

FRANKLIN  BACHE, 

I^eaident 

Attested : 

Jakes  J.  Babglat, 

Secretarf/. 

January  let,  1862. 
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APPENDIX. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Br  a  rule  of  the  Institution,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
receiyed  under  ten  years  of « age. 

The  annual  charge  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  for 
which  sum  every  thing  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition, 
stationery,  and  medical  attendance. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation.  Fractional  parts  of  any 
year  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $1G  per  month. 

The  schools  are  closed  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  July,  and 
we  re-opened  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September,  at  which 
time  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  be  in  attendance. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance  every  six 
months.  There  are  two  sessions  in  the  year,  one  commencing 
on  the  first  of  March,  the  other  on  the  first  of  September. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren before  the  vacation  has  commenced,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
It  has  ended. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write  the 
'iames  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institution. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
^Jiluable  time. 
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STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years ;  and, 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  fur* 
nished,  from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel- 
lect of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a  paper,  with  printed 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers,  will  be  forwarded.  After 
the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Institu- 
tion. The  applicant  will  soon  be  informed  of  the  result  of  the 
application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  Fund  is  limited;  new  pupils 
can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bohnty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  ^^  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  any 
two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a  magistrate,  to  the 
age,  circumstances,  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in  whose 
behalf  the  application  is  made.*'     The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  must  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Maryland  must  be 
mmde  to  the  Levy  Courts,  or  Commissioners  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, or  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore.  The  term 
allowed  ia  seyen  years. 


QUESTIONS. 

The  applications  for  the  admission  of  deaf  mutes  should  be 
leeompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

What  18  the  name  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  year,  month,  day, 
tnd  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside  ? 
(mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post-Office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
is  it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on  the 
father's  or  mother's  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  small-pox,  or  been  vaccinated  ? 
Has  it  had  the  Scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  bom  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or 
disease  ?     If  so,  how,  and  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar- 
riage? 
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DESCRIPTION. 

A  chaste  and  simple  front  of  cut  stone,  with  portico  and  pil- 
ars of  the  Tuscan  order,  together  with  two  wings,  present  an 
extent  of  two  hundred  feet  on  Broad  street.     The  buildings, 
including  the  school  house,  run  back  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet,  and  enclose  an  open  space  laid  out  as  a  flower  garden. 

There  are  two  spacious  yards — one  for  the  girls,  and  one  for 
the  boys — shaded  by  trees,  and  furnishing  ample  space  for  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air. 

The  school  building  contains  ten  school  rooms ;  each  one  pro- 
yided  with  appropriate  furniture,  as  slates,  tables,  closets,  &c. 
About  twenty  pupils  usually  constitute  a  class. 

At  present  there  are  eleven  classes,  each  under  the  care  of 
an  instructor. 

Three  of  the  teachers  are  mutes.  These  classes  are  formed 
early  in  September ;  and  it  is  important  that  all  new  pupils 
should  be  in  attendance  at  that  time,  that  the  classes  may  be 
properly  arranged.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  progress  of 
a  w^hole  class  should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins 
it  after  its  formation. 

Contiguous  to  the  school  rooms  is  a  cabinet  of  apparatus, 
models,  specimens,  &c.,  to  assist  the  teachers  in  presenting  clear 
ideas  on  the  various  subjects  admitting  of  ocular  illustration. 

The  centre  building  contains  a  lecture  room,  capable  of  seat- 
ing two  hundred  persons.  It  has  also  facilities  for  making 
experiments,  and  presenting  diagrams,  maps,  sketches,  &c.  In 
this  room  the  pupils  are  assembled  twice  every  day,  sometimes 
in  the  evenings  for  lectures,  and  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious 
instruction. 

Underneath  this  apartment  is  the  boys'  refectory  ;  the  girls* 
refectory  is  in  the  south  wing.  In  the  upper  stories  are  the 
infirmaries,  and  also  two  dormitories. 

The  wings  contain  the  principal  sleeping  rooms,  the  sitting 
rooms,  the  shops,  the  kitchen,  bake-house,  laundry,  cellars,  ic. 
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Attached  to  these,  are  the  bath  houses,  washing  rooms,  and 
other  conveniences,  accessible  at  all  times  without  exposure  to 
the  weather. 

The  workshops  give  employment  to  the  boys  two  or  three 
hours  daily. 

The  girls  are  taught  plain  sewing  and  dress-making,  and  are 
employed  in  housewifery.  Habits  of  industry  arc  thus  forming, 
and  the  pupils  are  preparing  for  the  duties  and  practical  busi- 
ness of  life.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  apportioned  to  study, 
work,  exercise,  and  amusement. 

The  establishment  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  abunihintly  sup- 
plied with  the  Schuylkill  water. 

During  the  forty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Institution, 
there  has  been  expended  for  the  grounds,  buildings,  appurte- 
nances, &c.,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  pupils  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  tlic  Princi- 
pal, the  Instructors,  the  Matron,  or  tlie  Steward.  The  indis- 
posed have  the  prompt  and  devoted  services  of  the  attentive 
Mid  skilful  Physician,  and,  in  critical  cases,  the  valuable  advice 
of  the  distinguished  consulting  Physicians  of  the  Institution. 
Thus,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  the  improvement,  comfort,  and 
happiness  of  tlie  pupils  are  assiduously  promoted. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Some  persons  have  desired  to  know  something  of  tlie  mode 
of  instructing  deaf  mutes.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  convey 
a  clear  i<loa  of  it  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  si*rns. 

It  is  by  means  of  signs  that  the  process  of  teadiing  tlie  deaf 
and  dumb  is  principally  conducted.  When  we  look  at  the  Chi- 
nese characters  on  a  tea-box,  we  can  see  no  meaning  in  them, 
and  miglit  so  look  forever,  without  becoming  any  wiser.  So 
also  with  the  mute.  Our  written  or  printed  words  are  as  inex- 
plicable to  him  as  the  Chinese  characters  are  to  us,  and  inspec- 
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tion  alone  could  never  afford  any  clue  to  their  meaning.  An 
interpreter  or  a  book  couLl  speedily  convey  to  us  the  meaning 
of  the  characters  through  the  medium  of  our  language,  with 
which  we  have  been  familiar  from  early  infancy.  But  the  deaf 
mute  has  no  language.  To  enable  him,  therefore,  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  our  words,  he  must  acquire  a  language,  through 
which  he  can  get  that  meaning.  Every  mute 'of  tolerable 
capacity  makes  use  of  motions  to  indicate  assent  or  denial, 
approbation  or  repugnance,  as  well  as  some  common  objects  and 
familiar  actions.  On  these  motions,  limited  and  imperfect  as 
they  are,  we  graft  by  degrees  a  system  of  signs,  which  enables 
us  finally  to  communicate  considerable  knowledge  on  many  sub« 
jects,  and  to  develop  and  call  into  exercise  the  faculties  of  the 
mind.  These  signs  convey  thought,  and  have  no  resemblance 
to  words,  but  they  enal)le  us  to  define  words,  explain  their  rela- 
tions to  other  words,  give  their  arrangement  in  sentences,  and 
the  different  meanings  which  are  attached  to  them.  This  lan- 
guage of  signs  can  only  be  acquired  from  the  living  teacher. 
Incomprehensible  as  it  may  seem  to  a  speaking  person,  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  that  tliouglit,  however  abstruse  or 
refined,  may  be  conveyed  by  varied  motions  of  the  arms,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  and  a  system  of  these  motions  is  the  grand 
means  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

This  being  premised,  a  class  of  from  ten  to  twenty  mutes  is 
furnished  witli  large  slates  on  which  to  write  with  chalk,  crayon, 
or  pencil.  The  instructor  presents  an  object,  or  a  picture  of 
one,  or  makes  a  sign  for  it.  lie  then  teaches  them  to  write  the 
name,  presenting  each  letter  by  the  manual  alphabet.  "When 
they  can  all  write  it,  it  is  erased  and  rewritten  a  number  of 
times,  till  it  is  impressed  upon  the  memory.  Some  information 
may  be  communicated  respecting  the  object. 

Questions  may  be  asked,  to  induce  the  pupil  to  think.  In 
this  way  a  number  of  nouns  are  taught,  so  that  when  a  concise 
sign  is  made  for  one  of  them,  it  will  be  readily  written.  In  the 
same  way  words  expressive  of  the  qualities  and  properties  of 
bodies  may  be  taught.     When  such  words  are  presented  with 
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appropriate  nouns,  the  pupils  write  tliem  in  connection.  They 
are  then  required  to  give  examples  of  similar  combinations  from 
their  own  resources.     This  is  the  first  attempt  at  composition. 

Another  step  will  be  to  make  signs  for  actions,  and  teaching 
their  names.  Then  the  use  of  those  words  in  combination  with 
the  words  already  familiar,  as  "  a  boy  sees  a  horse" — "  a  boy 
sees  a  strong  horse."  Again,  some  of  the  words  expressive  of 
the  relations  of  objects,  may  be  taught,  as  "  a  lady  sits  on  a 
chair" — "a  bird  flies  into  a  cage."  Other  words  and  other 
ideas  are  presented  to  them.  They  endeavor  to  express  the 
ideas  in  writing,  using  the  words  and  forms  of  arrangement 
which  had  been  taught.  These  sentences  are  corrected,  and 
the  pupils  are  required  to  give  examples  of  their  own.  These 
original  efforts  are  also  corrected.  The  connections  of  language, 
the  abstract  terms,  the  phrases  and  the  idioms  arc  successively 
taught.  Series  of  sentences,  anecdotes,  narratives,  &c.,  are 
written  off  and  explained  by  signs.  Tliese  are  copied  by  the 
pupils,  and  studied  as  evening  lessons,  and  in  school  are  writ- 
ten from  memory,  or  recited  by  signs.  There  are  other  even- 
ing exercises,  such  as  writing  a  number  of  original  sentences  on 
single  words — composition  on  particular  subjects — letters,  &c. 
From  time  to  time  the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic  and 
geography  are  taught.  Indeed,  our  illustrations  of  words  and 
principles  are  drawn  from  the  sciences,  and  the  whole  range  of 
Imman  knowledge,  so  that  in  the  course  of  their  education  a 
great  amount  of  knowledge  is  communicated  to  them.  The  sub- 
jects of  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  &c.,  cannot 
be  taught  systematically  till  the  latter  part  of  their  course, 
when  they  are  supposed  to  have  acquired  a  considerable  com- 
mand of  written  language. 

Moral  and  religious  subjects  have  also  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion. Much  useful  information  is  communicated  by  lectures, 
addressed  in  the  language  of  signs,  to  all  when  assembled 
together. 

It  will  readily  be  inferred  from  these  statements  that  much 
will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  his  attention  and  his 
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diligence.     There  can  be  no  set  course  or  limited  periods  for 
certain  studies  which,  when  completed,  make  an  educated  person. 

The  longer  the  mute  is  under  instruction,  the  greater  will  be 
his  command  of  language. 

'It  will  also  be  perceived  that  much  depends  upon  the  know- 
ledge, ingenuity,  and  tact  of  the  teachers  in  the  use  of  signs. 

The  language  of  signs  is  the  all-important  instrument  by 
which  the  educator  is  to  reach  the  mind  of  the  mute  pupil,  in  his 
early  and  his  later  ciTorts.  By  this  alone  can  he  lead  the  pupil 
to  reflect  on  his  own  mental  operations,  feelings,  motives,  emo- 
tions, and  passions,  and  thus  learn  the  thoughts,  feelings,  &c., 
of  others,  and  to  understand  and  use  the  language  employed  to 
express  ideas  on  these  subjects.  When  this  point  is  reached, 
the  pupil  may  relinquish,  entirely  and  forever,  if  he  please,  the 
use  of  signs. 

A  new  instrument  has  been  given  to  him,  by  which  he  may 
explore  the  world  of  books  and  communicate  with  his  fellow-men 
to  an  unlimited  extent.  From  this  point,  self-education  may  be 
carried  on  and  continued  to  the  end  of  life,  through  written 
language. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  large  number  of 
mutes  do  not  reach  this  point,  from  want  of  capacity,  yet  the 
acquisitions  even  of  such,  are  probably  as  valuable,  in  propor- 
tion, as  those  made  by  the  more  gifted.  The  proboscis  of  the 
fly  is,  doubtless,  as  important  to  the  little  insect,  as  the  trunk  of 
the  elephant  to  that  sagacious  and  majestic  animal. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  TEACUING  DEAF    MUTES  AT  HOME. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  deaf  mute  that  his  parents  and 
friends  should  cultivate  the  language  of  signs,  and  encourage 
him  in  the  use  of  them  asearly  as  possible. 
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Let  them  observe  the  child,  and  imitate  the  signs  he  makes. 
When  he  is  pleased  with  anything,  invent  a  sign  for  the  thing, 
and  repeat  that  sign  many  times  afterwards.  Distinguish  diflfcr- 
ent  persons  by  signs,  suggested  by  a  scar,  mole,  beard,  or  any 
little  peculiarity  which  the  person  may  possess. 

Imitate  the  actions  of  riding,  sewing,  eating,  mowing,  cutting, 
throwing,  sowing,  &c. 

For  *  good,'  kiss  the  hand.  For  *  bad,'  bring  the  hand  to 
the  lips,  turn  the  palm  down,  and  throw  it  from  you.  For 
^glad,'  pat  the  heart  rapidly,  with  a  cheerful  expression  of 
countenance.  For  ^  sorry,'  rub  the  clenched  hand  on  the  heart, 
with  a  sad  expression  of  countenance. 

For  *  black,'  draw  the  end  of  the  forefinger  along  the  eye- 
brow. For  *red,'  touch  the  lips  with  the  forefinger.  For  'love,' 
cross  the  hands  and  press  them  on  the  heart.  For  '  hate,'  push 
both  hands,  the  palms  out,  from  the  heart,  as  if  repelling  some- 
thing from  the  left  side.  For  '  lie,'  move  the  forefinger  across 
the  mouth  horizontally.  For  *  true,*  place  the  forefinger  perpen- 
dicularly across  the  lips,  and  thrust  it  forwards. 

These  are  a  very  few  examples,  merely  as  suggestive  hints. 

The  child  can  bo  taught  to  spell  on  the  fingers  at  a  very 
early  age. 

Any  person  can  take  an  object,  as  a  hat ;  pick  out  the  letters 
h-a-t  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Alphabet,  and  learn  to  place  the 
fingers  in  the  true  position  for  each  letter.  No  matter  how 
slowly  it  is  done.  Let  the  child  imitate  until  he  can  make  the 
letters  of  the  word  in  order  without  assistance,  at  the  same  time 
fellow  the  object.  Do  this  very  often,  until  the  child  has  learned 
to  spell  the  word  when  the  hat  is  presented  to  it,  or  to  go  and 
bring  the  hat  when  the  word  is  spelled  to  it. 

Then  take  another  object,  as  pin  :  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cess until  it  is  thoroughly  learned  by  frequent  repetition  every 
day.  So  with  arm,  cat,  dog,  chair,  &c.  The  following  ten  short 
words,  the  names  of  common  objects,  contain  every  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  viz. :  adz,  fan,  map,  cow,  box,  jar,  sky,  hat,  quill, 
glove. 
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After  the  power  of  spelling  the  names  of  many  common 
objects  has  been  acquired,  the  names  of  familiar  persons  may  be 
taught. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  child  may  be  taught  to  write  the  names 
of  things  on  a  slate  quite  early.  Let  him  imitate  the  form  of 
the  letters  for  one  word,  as  hat,  and  repeat  it  many  times,  until 
he  can  write  it  as  readily  as  he  can  spell  it  on  the  fingers. 
Take  another  word  and  go  over  the  same  process.  Point  to 
each  letter,  and  require  the  child  to  make  the  sign  for  the  letter 
on  the  fingers.  By  frequent  repetition,  the  ability  to  write  the 
names  of  many  things,  and  to  form  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, will  be  acquired.  It  is  best  to  make  the  child  form  the 
letters  as  round  as  possible,  and  not  to  take  off  the  pencil  until 
the  word  is  completed.  The  habit,  thus  early  begun,  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  enable  the  writer  to  accomplish  more  in 
a  given  time  and  with  more  ease  than  can  possibly  be  done  on 
any  other  principle.  If  it  is  desired  to  go  further,  write  the 
name  of  the  child,  as  John  sees  a  chair — John  sees  a  table. 
Let  him  copy  the  sentence,  explaining  by  signs  the  word  *  sees,* 
and  pointing  to  the  chair,  and  also  to  the  child.     Then  let  him 

write  John  sees ,  and  let  him  select  another  object  to  fill 

up  the  blank ;  and  finally  let  him  cover  his  slate  with  sentences 
thus  formed.  Help  him  to  objects  out  of  the  house  as  well  as 
in.  Encourage  him  to  write  as  many  such  sentences  as  he  can. 
All  this  may  be  the  work  of  years,  but  the  advantage  to  the 
child  cannot  be  estimated.  A  little  attention  thus  bestowed 
every  day  will  accomplish  all  this,  and,  probably,  much  more. 


COMPOSITIONS. 

The  compositions  of  mutes  are  not  satisfactory  tests  of  the 
acquirements  of  the  pupil,  or  the  skill  of  the  instructor.  They 
are,  however,  the  best  evidence  we  can  present  in  print  of  the 
practicability  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  of  capacity  among  mutes  as 
well  as  among  speaking  persons.     All  cannot  make  the  same 
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exertions  or  reach  the  same  height  of  attainment,  but  all  have 
here  every  advantage  afforded  them  for  progressing  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  their  capacities  and  dispositions  will  allow. 

The  following  compositions  were  mostly  school  exercises,  and 
are  presented  as  they  were  produced.  They  will  serve  to  gratify 
cariosity,  and  show  some  of  the  difficulties  mutes  encounter  in 
acquiring  language. 


THE  cow. 


The  cow  walked  into  the  field.  It  ate  some  green  grass.  It 
went  to  the  river.  It  drank  some  clean  water.  The  farmer 
went  into  the  field.  The  farmer  drove  some  cows  to  the  large 
barn.  The  mother  went  to  the  barn.  She  milked  some  white 
milk.  The  mother  went  out  of  the  barn.  She  went  to  the 
house.  The  cow  went  out  of  the  barn.  It  went  into  the  field. 
It  lay  on  the  grass.  The  boy  went  to  the  field.  He  saw  the 
cow  lay  on  the  grass.  The  boy  crept  softly  on  the  grass  toward 
the  cow.  The  boy  caught  the  cow.  He  tied  the  cow.  The  boy 
led  the  cow  to  the  barn.  The  boy  curried  the  cow.  He  fed  the 
cow.  The  hungry  cow  ate  some  swill.  It  ate  the  of  some  grass. 
It  was  very  cross  and  very  sad,  and  look  at  the  boy  laugh.  The 
angry  cow  gored  the  boy  and  he  cried. 

Thirteen.     Lost  hearing  at  nine  months.     In  School  eight  months. 


STORY. 


One  day  last  winter  a  poor  man  had  two  yellow  dogs  which 
were  small.  He  had  no  house  to  live  in  it.  He  lived  in  the 
woods.  He  walked  in  the  deep  snow.  His  dogs  saw  a  deer. 
They  ran  after  the  deer  through  the  woods  and  caught 
the  deer  and  bit  the  deer's  neck  and  killed  it.  He  was  very 
glad  and  ran  to  the  dead  deer.  He  took  the  deer  and  carried 
it  to  the  tree.  One  day  a  carpenter  walked  in  the  snow  through 
the  woods.     He  saw  the  poor  man  sitting  on  the  snow.     The 
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kind  carpenter  looked  at  the  poor  man  weeping   alond.     He 

approached  him  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.     The  poor 

man  answered  that  he  had  ate  nothing  and  he  was  very  hungry 

and  he  was  very  cold.     The  kind  carpenter  pitied  him  and  told 

him  that  he  would  make  a  new  house.     The  carpenter  brought 

some  boards  and  made  the  new  house.     The  poor  man  was  very 

glad  and  thanked  the  kind  dear  carpenter.     He  loved  the  kind 

carpenter.     The  kind  carpenter  went  away.     The  poor  man  and 

the  dogs  lived  in  the  new  house  in  the  woods.     The  poor  man 

ate  the  meat  of  the  deer. 

K. 

Tbirtccn.     Deaf  at  nine  months,  under  instraction  one  year. 


STORY. 


A  boy  went  to  the  field  and  climbed  over  the  fence.  He  walked 

along  the  ground.     By  and  by  he  saw  a  rabbit  sitting  in  the 

grass.     He  picked  up  a  stone  and  threw  it  at  the  rabbit,  and  it 

struggled  and  died.     lie  was  glad.     He  picked  up  the  rabbit 

and  went  back  to  the  house.     He  gave  the  rabbit  to  a  little  boy. 

The  boy  glad  and  thanked  for  his  kindness.     Ue  went  out  of  the 

house.     He  went  into  the  barn-yard.     He  gave  some  hay  to  a 

hungry  cow.     The  cow  eat  hay.     He  turned  and  wont  out  of  the 

barn-yard.     He  went  to  the  house  last  Autumn. 

W. 

Eighteen.     Born  denf.     In  School  one  year. 


EXPLOIT   WITH    AN    KLEPIIAXT. 

A  long  time  ago,  the  British  army  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
makiug  conquests  in  the  rebellion  of  India,  and  to  bring  the 
nation  into  peace.  In  four  months,  at  last,  they  reached  the 
plain  of  India,  and  made  encampments  over  the  plain  which  was 
very  extensive,  to  take  rest  until  a  long  time  they  would  rise  up 
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to  pnt  down  the  rebellion  to  ashes.  While  there,  one  day  an 
English  officer  heard  the  report  that  said  some  great  wild 
elephants  at  a  distance  oif  now  came  to  tramp  and  to  eat 
the  rice,  and  commenced  approaching  the  Indian  city,  among 
irhose  inhabitants  was  great  fear.  At  his  determination  some 
of  his  companions  were  chosen  to  accompany  him  in  his  peril 
or  danger.  In  a  short  time  they  departed  from  the  encampment 
to  hunt  the  wild  animals ;  but  the  brutes  had  not  the  knowledge 
of  the  whites  coming  up.  The  officer  and  his  party,  each  one 
departed  in  different  directions.  Ho  silently  approached  one  of 
the  highest  wild  elephants,  and  his  gun  was  taken  good  aim  and 
was  fired  at  the  animal  which  was  thus  wounded  in  its  breast.  It 
became  wrathful  and  held  its  truuk  high  and  shouted  with  pain, 
the  noise  of  which  spread  over  the  grassy  plain  of  rice.  The 
animal  saw  him  there  and  started  to  run  fast  towards  him,  who 
had  dismounted  his  horse  while  he  was  shooting.  Now  he  could 
not  ride  him  again  because  his  peril  was  near.  He  turned  to 
mn  as  fast  and  as  much  as  it  was  possible,  and  looked  over  the 
grassy  plain  that  had  scarcely  a  tree,  and  soon  saw  one  tree  out 
of  the  rice,  and  ran  to  it,  and  scaled  up  this  which  was  high,  and 
nnknown  how  high.  While  he  scaled  its  trunk  he  saw  what  he 
thought  was  a  branch  belonging  to  the  tree  and  he  got  on  it  and 
lifted  himself  near  the  top.  After  he  was  on  it,  he  found  it  was 
not  a  branch  but  that  it  was  the  body  of  a  large  serpent  which 
had  coiled  itself  up  ;  and  soon  its  mouth  was  raised  up  before 
him,  who  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  take  a  pistol  and  shoot 
it.  It  descended  from  its  coiling  and  instantly  died.  At  that 
time  the  wild  animal  came  and  saw  the  serpent  on  the  ground, 
and  observed  or  examined  its  body  with  his  trunk.  On  the  tree, 
his  eyes  saw  the  animal.  He  contrived  how  to  escape  and  to  be 
delivered  from  his  peril,  and  his  plan  was  to  watch  for  a  favorable 
opportunity.  The  handle  of  his  dagger  had  been  taken  and  fitted 
ia  the  muzzle  of  his  gun.  Its  butt 'was  then  lifted  against  his 
eye  in  right  or  left,  and  sighted  exactly  against  the  back  of  the 
animals  neck,  by  the  point  of  the  dagger.  It  then  was  let 
directly  to  the  neck.    The  animal  thus  lost  his  life  and  fell  down 
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kind  carpenter  looked  at  the  poor  man  weeping  alond.     He 

approached  him  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.     The  poor 

man  answered  that  he  had  ate  nothing  and  he  was  very  hungry 

and  he  was  very  cold.     The  kind  carpenter  pitied  him  and  told 

him  that  he  would  make  a  new  house.     The  carpenter  brought 

some  boards  and  made  the  new  house.     The  poor  man  was  very 

glad  and  thanked  the  kind  dear  carpenter.     Ho  loved  the  kind 

carpenter.     The  kind  carpenter  went  away.     The  poor  man  and 

the  dogs  lived  in  the  new  house  in  the  wools.     The  poor  man 

ate  the  meat  of  the  deer. 

K. 

Thirteen.     Dcnf  at  nino  moDtha,  under  instruction  one  year. 


STORY. 


A  boy  went  to  the  field  and  climbed  over  the  fence.  He  walked 

along  the  ground.     By  and  by  he  saw  a  rabbit  sitting  in  the 

grass.     He  picked  up  a  stone  and  threw  it  at  the  rabbit,  and  it 

struggled  and  died.     He  was  glad.     He  picked  up  the  rabbit 

and  went  back  to  the  house.     Ue  gave  the  rabbit  to  a  little  boy. 

The  boy  glad  and  thanked  for  his  kindness.     Ho  went  out  of  the 

house.     He  went  into  the  barn-yard.     He  gave  some  hay  to  a 

hungry  cow.     The  cow  eat  hay.     He  turned  and  went  out  of  the 

barn-yard.     He  went  to  the  house  last  Autumn. 

W. 

Eighteen.     Born  dvnf.     In  School  one  jear. 


EXPLOIT   WITH    AN    ELEPHANT. 

A  long  time  ago,  the  British  army  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
making  conquests  in  the  rebellion  of  India,  and  to  bring  the 
nation  into  peace.  In  four  months,  at  last,  they  reached  the 
plain  of  India,  and  made  encampments  over  the  plain  which  was 
very  extensive,  to  take  rest  until  a  long  time  they  would  rise  up 
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to  pnt  down  the  rebellion  to  ashes.  While  there,  one  day  an 
English  officer  heard  the  report  that  said  some  great  wild 
elephants  at  a  distance  oif  now  came  to  tramp  and  to  eat 
the  rice,  and  commenced  approaching  the  Indian  city,  among 
whose  inhabitants  was  great  fear.  At  his  determination  some 
of  his  companions  were  chosen  to  accompany  him  in  his  peril 
or  danger.  In  a  short  time  they  departed  from  the  encampment 
to  hunt  the  wild  animals ;  but  the  brutes  had  not  the  knowledge 
of  the  whites  coming  up.  The  officer  and  his  party,  each  one 
departed  in  different  directions.  Ho  silently  approached  one  of 
the  highest  wild  elephants,  and  his  gun  was  taken  good  aim  and 
was  fired  at  the  animal  which  was  thus  wounded  in  its  breast.  It 
became  wrathful  and  held  its  trunk  high  and  shouted  with  pain, 
the  noise  of  which  spread  over  the  grassy  plain  of  rice.  The 
animal  saw  him  there  and  started  to  run  fast  towards  him,  who 
had  dismounted  his  horse  while  he  was  shooting.  Now  he  could 
not  ride  him  again  because  his  peril  was  near.  He  turned  to 
mn  as  fast  and  as  much  as  it  was  possible,  and  looked  over  the 
grassy  plain  that  had  scarcely  a  tree,  and  soon  saw  one  tree  out 
of  the  rice,  and  ran  to  it,  and  scaled  up  this  which  was  high,  and 
onknown  how  high.  While  he  scaled  its  trunk  he  saw  what  he 
thought  was  a  branch  belonging  to  the  tree  and  he  got  on  it  and 
lifted  himself  near  the  top.  After  he  was  on  it,  he  found  it  was 
not  a  branch  but  that  it  was  the  body  of  a  large  serpent  which 
had  coiled  itself  up  ;  and  soon  its  mouth  was  raised  up  before 
him,  who  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  take  a  pistol  and  shoot 
it.  It  descended  from  its  coiling  and  instantly  died.  At  that 
time  the  wild  animal  came  and  saw  the  serpent  on  the  ground, 
and  observed  or  examined  its  body  with  his  trunk.  On  the  tree, 
his  eyes  saw  the  animal.  He  contrived  how  to  escape  and  to  be 
delivered  from  his  peril,  and  his  plan  was  to  watch  for  a  favorable 
opportunity.  The  handle  of  his  dagger  had  been  taken  and  fitted 
in  the  muzzle  of  his  gun.  Its  butt 'was  then  lifted  against  his 
eye  in  right  or  left,  and  sighted  exactly  against  the  back  of  the 
animals  neck,  by  the  point  of  the  dagger.  It  then  was  let 
directlv  to  the  neck.    The  animal  thus  lost  his  life  and  fell  down 
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sideways  and  the  end  of  its  trunk  was  against  the  hard  ground 
when  it  fell  and  it  had  been  broken.  The  officer  looked  down 
that  the  animal  would  not  get  life,  and  that  it  died  soon.  He 
then  came  on  in  taking  a  descent  from  the  tree.  He  then  started 
with  the  broken  tusk  to  the  encampment,  and  the  report  spread 
over  the  British  army  that  said  about  the  tale  of  this  officer  and 
a  wild  elephant.  This  made  great  excitement  among  the  soldiers 
and  through  their  jealousy  they  desired  that  they  fought  with 
wild  elephants  instead  of  him. 

M. 

Sixteen.    Lost  hearing  at  three  years.     In  School  four. 


PRESENCE  OF  MIND.  • 

Presence  of  mind  is  the  preserver  of  life  and  is  not  possessed 
by  all  the  people  in  the  world,  but  only  by  very  few,  who  have 
in  particular,  the  power  of  maintaining  the  operations  of  their 
reason  when  they  are  in  the  midst  of  dangers. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  that  every  particular  person  should 
have  presence  of  mind  ready  if  possible  when  they  are  placed  in 
situations  of  danger  so  that  their  lives  or  those  of  others  will  be 
saved  often  without  receiving  any  injuries  through  the  accidents 
that  have  come  upon  them  without  their  expectation.  Every- 
body ought  to  preserve  presence  of  mind  when  they  are  in  peril. 

Let  me  now  select  a  particular  instance  of  the  presence  of 
mind  that  was  possessed  by  a  person  who  saved  two  of  his  friends 
from  being  nearly  swallowed  by  a  shark  while  taking  a  bath  in 
the  sea. 

Once  a  gentleman  of  common  but  intelligent  character  who 
was  living  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  one  day 
accepted  an  invitation  from  two  friends  of  his  own  to  accompany 
them  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  bath  in  the  sea,  with  which 
invitation,  he  instantly  complied  willingly.     They  proceeded  on 
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their  way  together  with  pleasant  talking  until  they  arrived  at 
one  of  the  points  on  the  island  where  the  two  friends  then 
undressed  and  plunged  into  the  deep  sea,  leaving  on  the  spot 
the  gentleman  alone  who  was  anxiously  watching  for  the  welfare 
of  his  friends.  While  they  were  sporting  with  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  he  espied  at  a  distance  an  enormous  shark  swimming  towards 
them  with  great  rapidity,  and  instead  of  being  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  at  the  coming  mbfortune  to  his  friends,  he  maintained  his 
presence  of  mind  with  great  composure,  and  quiet  consideration 
how  to  rescue  their  useful  lives.  He  immediately  shouted  to  the 
unconscious  swimmers  in  a  very  loud  voice  and  bantered  th^m 
for  a  race  for  a  little  reward,  to  which  they  instantly  agreed  and 
struck  out  for  the  land  with  great  rivalry  as  the  shark  was 
approaching  at  a  violent  rate  but  they  knew  nothing  about  it. 
The  gentleman  on  the  shore,  his  attention  being  called  to  this 
occasion,  still  cultivated  a  smiling  and  calm  expression  of  his 
countenance  and  again  shouted  to  them  to  come  onward  instantly 
and  thus  they  did  as  usual.  But  by-and-by  he  saw  that  they 
were  nearly  completely  exhausted  with  fatigue  as  if  they  were 
soon  about  to  give  up  the  race  for  life,  when  he  continued  still 
more  to  throw  out  incentives  to  them  in  order  to  encourage  their 
spirits  to  increase  their  speed  as  the  shark  was  nearer  and  nearer 
them.  When  they  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
he  perceived  that  one  of  the  swimmers  was  about  to  relinquish 
the  race  as  he  seemed  to  be  overcome  with  the  fatigue  of  his 
efforts  and  then  told  him  to  swim  on  quickly,  which  he  did  at  his 
command.  As  they  were  coming  near  the  shore,  the  gentleman 
in  an  instant  plunged  into  the  water  with  so  much  violence  that 
he  dragged  them  both  out  at  once  and  pointed  them  to  the  baiBed 
eea-monster,  from  which  they  had  a  very  hair-breadth  escape, 
through  the  presence  of  mind  of  their  friend  to  whom  they  owed 
the  preservation  of  their  lives. 

G. 

Age  scYcntecD.     Deaf  at  four  and  a-kalf  jcars.     In  school  five  >'t:ar8. 
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THE  SNOW  BIRDS. 

When  I  was  at  home  during  winter  there  were  many  snow 
birds.  They  jumped  on  the  snow  and  searched  for  food.  My 
sister  saw  them  on  the  snow  and  she  wanted  to  catch  them,  for 
she  liked  to  keep  them  in  the  cage.  She  could  not  catch  them, 
BO  she  contrived  to  get  them  in  a  net.  Then  she  took  a  net  and 
carried  it  to  the  place  where  she  could  catch  them.  She  opened 
up  the  net  and  sprinkled  some  corn  on  the  ground  under  it,  and 
she  left  it  for  a  few  minutes.  Presently  many  of  the  birds  saw 
something  under  the  net,  and  they  feU  very  anxious  to  eat 
because  they  could  get  little  food.  They  began  to  come  near. 
They  saw  some  corn  and  immediately  they  ran  under  the  net, 
but  they  were  caught,  for  the  net  shut  down  over  them,  so  that 
they  could  not  get  out.  Then  my  sister  came  and  took  them 
out  of  it  and  put  them  in  her  cages.  After  she  caught  many 
birds,  her  cages  were  filled  with  them.  She  clipped  their  wings 
because  she  was  afraid  that  they  would  fly  away.  In  a  few  days 
after,  many  of  them  died.  But  she  did  not  pity  them.  One 
day  some  of  the  hen*s  chickens  were  caught  by  a  weasel.  Then 
my  sister  thought  she  would  take  one  of  the  beautiful  little  birds 
and  wring  its  small  head.  She  wanted  to  put  it  in  a  trap  to  catch 
the  weasel  in  the  trap.  When  I  saw  her  do  it  I  felt  very  sorry 
and  cried.  I  begged  her  not  to  kill  it,  and  I  pitied  it  very  much 
indeed^  but  her  heart  was  so  hard  that  she  would  not  let  it  live. 

C. 

Sixteen.     Lost  hearing  at  five.    In  school  five  years. 


EVENING. 


The  sun  was  sinking  behind  a  long  range  of  lofty  mountains 
covered  with  forests  of  tall  and  stately  cedars.  The  sky  was 
tinted  with  a  bright  red  and  the  sun  appeared  like  a  ball  of  bur- 
nished gold.     A  few  fleecy  clouds  were  floating  beneath  the 
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azure  vault  of  heaven,  and  the  sun  easting  his  dazzling  beams 
upon  the  river  caused  it  to  resemble  molten  silver.  The  cattle 
"were  chewing  the  cud,  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  or 
standing  in  the  cool  waters  of  the  brook  to  refresh  themselves. 
The  frolicsome  sheep  were  gamboling  and  chasing  each  other,  in 
merry  play,  over  the  bright  green  sward;  and  the  horses  let  loose 
from  their  labors  were  quietly  cropping  the  sweet  grass,  or 
drinking  the  cool  waters  of  the  brook  that  gently  flowed  over 
the  smooth  round  pebbles.  The  weary  laborer  was  returning 
home  from  his  toil,  and  the  merry  birds  were  twittering,  or 
chasing  each  other  through  the  air  in  wanton  sport.  Tlie 
farmer's  children  were  romping  about  in  the  fields  and  meadows, 
shouting  with  childish  glee ;  while  the  merry  milkmaid  sang  a 
joyous  song  as  she  tripped  lightly  along  with  her  pail  on  her 
head,  to  milk  the  cows.  The  poultry  gathered  themselves  around 
the  door  for  their  evening  meal,  and  wrangled  for  the  largest  share. 
The  ducks  and  geese  were  gliding  gracefully  on  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  pond ;  now  and  then  diving,  and  causing  the  water 
to  dance  about  in  bright  ripples.  The  kingly  oaks,  and  the  tall 
and  stately  cedars  cast  their  sombre  shadows  on  the  ground.  The 
Betting  sun  threw  his  brilliant  rays  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees  ; 
making  them  glitter  brightly  and  then  gradually  sank  beneath 
the  lofty  mountains,  leaving  the  horizon  streaked  with  crimson, 
purple  and  gold.  Then  the  birds  ceased  their  songs ;  the  insects 
their  humming,  and  retired  to  repose,  just  as  Night  was  spread- 
ing her  dark  mantle  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  farmer  and 
Ms  family  came  out  to  enjoy  the  stillness  and  quiet  of  evening, 
and  one  by  one  the  bright  stars  made  their  appearance,  and 
silence  reigned  all  around  occasionally  broken  by  the  barking  of 
the  dog,  or  the  unearthly  screech  of  the  owl. 

Sixteen.     Lost  hearing  at  five.     In  scbool  two  years. 
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RAIX. 

Of  all  the  various  elements,  pertaining  to  our  terrestrial  globe, 
rain  comprehends  one  of  the  most  important  and  essential.  On 
this  useful  agent  our  fair  sphere,  ^Yith  its  myriads  upon  myriads 
of  living  beings,  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  depends  for  suste- 
nance. The  imagination  starts  back  apalled  in  contemplating 
the  terrible  consequences  which  would  ensue  were  the  rain  to  be 
denied  us ;  then  our  beautiful  earth  with  all  its  magnificent 
scenery  would  be  changed  into  a  region  of  unbroken  silence  and 
desolation,  and  all  animated  Nature  suffer  total  annihilation. 
We  foolish  mortals,  ignoring  the  fact  that  all  animal  and  vege- 
table life  depends  for  the  maintenance  of  its  existence  upon  the 
rain,  often  murmur  against  it,  when  it  happens  to  interfere  with 
our  pleasures.  By  reflecting  upon  the  momentous  functions 
which  it  performs  in  the  economy  of  Nature,  however,  we  will 
see  the  folly  of  repining  against  the  designs  of  an  All-wise  and 
Benificent  Creator  merely  because  they  seem  to  mar  our  enjoy- 
ments ;  for  in  reality  they  secure  our  happiness  in  a  thousand 
ways. 

The  waters  of  the  diflerent  aqueous  bodies  which  intersperse 
the  earth  arc  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  mois- 
ture so  formed,  ascends  in  evanescent  vapor,  to  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  where  it  is  partially  condensed,  and  then  col- 
lects into  masses  of  more  or  less  density  which  constitute  the 
clouds.  The  process  of  evaporation  is  incessantly  and  imper- 
ceptibly going  on  and  the  amount  of  water  annually  converted 
into  vapor  is  estimated  at  sixty  thousand  cubical  miles. 

Thus  it  appears  that  those  immense  masses  of  watery  vapor 
^^hich  we  so  often  see  iloating  across  the  blue  dome  of  heaven, 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  rain.     These  aerial  bodies  assume 
a  great  variety  of  fantastic  shapes.     Sometimes  they  resemble 
dilapidated  castles  witli  battlements  and  turrets  ;  at  other  times 
ihey  have  the  appearance  of  jagged  and  uneven  mountains,  with 
huge  masses  of  snow  pilod  upon  them.     It  is  the  reflection  of 
the  sun's  rays  from  tlieir  atoms  which  clothes  them  with  such 
gorgeous  colors. 
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So  long  as  tbe  atmosphere,  in  the  region  of  the  clouds  is  of  a 
sufficiently  warm  temperature  their  particles  are  held  in  suspen- 
sion,  but  the  moment  thej  encounter  a  cold  stratum  of  air,  or 
irhen  two  clouds  of  different  temperatures  meet,  their  moisture 
18  condensed  and  precipitated  to  the  earth.  At  first  the  globules 
of  rain  are  Terj  small,  but  in  descending  they  attract  the  others 
nearest  them  and  they  reach  the  earth  much  augmented  in  bulk. 

Many  curious  phenomena  are  caused  by  the  rain,  though  not 
by  it  alone,  but  in  connection  with  a  number  of  other  agencies. 
The  immense  rainbow,  that  spans  the  blue  vault,  overhead,  that 
sign  by  which  the  Almighty  sealed  His  promise  not  to  deluge 
our  world  again,  is  the  efi*ect  of  the  sun's  rays  reflected  from  the 
falling  rain  drops.  Thunder  and  lightning  which  accompany 
rain  storms  are  other  phenomena,  and  are  often  awfully  sublime 
as  well  as  destructive. 

When  a  thunder  storm  is  approaching,  dense  masses  of  black 
clouds  accumulate  and  overspread  the  heavens ;  while  a  murky 
tinge  pervades  the  atmosphere,  and  all  Nature  becomes  hushed, 
as  if  in  anticipation  of  some  terrible  and  unknown  calamity.  A 
sudden  and  vivid  flash  of  lightning  illuminates  the  scene  with  a 
lurid  glare,  for  an  instant,  and  is  followed  by  a  crash  of  thun- 
der, while  the  rain  pours  down  in  drenching  torrents.  Amid  the 
incessant  flashing  of  the  lightning,  and  the  muttering  of  the 
thunder,  the  wind  roars  and  plunges  about  in  unrestrained  tur- 
bulence ;  prostrating  trees,  and  spreading  devastation  among 
the  grain.  For  a  while  the  clash  of  the  contending  elements  is 
tremendous;  but  the  artillery  of  heaven  gradually  becomes 
silenced ;  the  violence  of  the  wind  subsides,  the  clouds  break  up, 
and  the  glorious  orb  of  day  sends  his  penetrating  and  cheering 
beams  upon  the  scene.  Then  how  full  of  beauty  Nature  appears  ! 
the  air  then  seems  more  invigorating,  the  trees  and  plants  that 
have  escaped  the  fury  of  the  storm,  hold  up  their  heads  in  glad- 
ness and  glitter  with  the  flashing  of  countless  diamonds. 

When  an  unusual  abundance  of  rain  descends,  the  mountain 
streams  become  turgid,  rush  down  with  impetuous  velocity,  dis- 
placing huge  rocks  and  hurling  them  to  the  bottom  with  a  thun- 
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dering  noise.  These  streams,  and  also  those  in  the  low  lands, 
excavate  deep  gullies,  and  carry  away  enormous  quantities  of 
earth.  At  other  times  rivers  flowing  through  level  tracts  of 
land  rise  high  above  their  ordinary  level  and  inundate  extensive 
regions.  These  inundations  cause  much  mischief,  sometimes  by 
undermining  buildings,  and  carrying  them  awoy,  drowning 
the  cattle,  and  destroying  the  crops.  On  their  recession  they 
leave  behind  them  scenes  of  devastation,  that  require  the 
patient  and  untiring  industry  of  man  to  restore  to  their  otWi- 
nal  condition. 

The  continued  friction  of  the  rain,  the  influence  of  the  cold, 
and  a  number  of  other  natural  agents  are  slowly  and  surely 
wearing  away  the  mountains.     Perhaps  they  must  ultimately 
succumb  to  the  various  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  them  but 
the  abrasion  is  so  exceedingly  slight  that  it  will  probably  require 
a  much  longer  period  than  this  mundane  sphere  is  destined  to 
exist,  before  they  can  be  diminished    one-half  of  their  bulk. 
Should  such  an  event  happen,  however,  the  internal  forces  of 
the  earth  might  be  called  upon  to  raise  new  elevations,  and  thus 
compensate  for  the  wasting  away  of  the  old  ones.     This  is  a  very 
debatable  question,  though,  and  I  shall  give  myself  no  further 
trouble  respecting  it,  but  leave  it  for  wiser  heads  to  settle.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  rain,  thougli  a  good  servant  is  a  bad  master,  but 
the  evil  which  it  sometimes  occai?ions  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  good  oflBces  which  it  performs.     The  air  is  often  tainted 
with  the  eflSuvia  of  putrid  animal  matter,  and  otlier  noxious  exha- 
lations, which  would  give  rise  to  pestilences,  if  the  rain  did  not 
purify  the  atmosphere  of  them. 

All  the  varied  and  splendid  scenery  of  the  glpbe  would  be 
imperfect,  and  perhaps  dull,  were  it  not  diversified  with  so  many 
different  bodies  of  water.  The  murmuring  brook  that  meanders 
amid  scenes  of  sylvan  solitude,  and  beauty;  the  stupendous  cata- 
ract, and  the  silvery  cascade ;  the  majestic  river  and  the  placid 
lake,  with  its  crystal  waters,  all  depend  for  their  existence  upon 
the  rain. 

Drouths  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  long  withholding  of 
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the  rain.  At  such  times  the  leaves  of  the  trees  shrivel  and 
flutter  mournfully  in  the  breeze,  the  grass  becomes  yellow  and 
the  streams  run  dry.  Then  the  cattle,  unable  to  obtain  their 
accustomed  food,  die  in  great  numbers,  and  sometimes,  even, 
human  beings  perish  of  starvation  or  are  obliged  to  flee  to 
a  more  fortunate  region.  The  most  fertile  countries  are 
sometimes  changed  into  sterile  deserts,  unfit  for  the  abode 
of  man.  From  this  we  may  imagine  the  utter  desolation 
and  loneliness  which  would  follow,  if  the  rain  were  taken 
from  us. 

This  element  does  not  always  descend  in  the  fluid  state  but 
undergoes  a  variety  of  changes.  In  passing  through  a  very  cold 
stratum  of  air  it  becomes  crystallized,  and  falls  to  the  earth  in 
beautiful  white  flakes  of  snow.  There  is  much  to  call  fourth  our 
admiration  in  the  snow  flakes,  for  when  examined  under  a  micro- 
scope they  are  found  to  be  composed  of  crystals  arranged  in  a 
variety  of  wondrously  beautiful  and  symmetrical  forms.  Snow 
is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  in  Winter  while  it  covers  the 
ground,  keeps  it  at  a  sufficiently  warm  temperature  to  preserve 
the  Tital  principle  of  vegetation.  Were  this  not  the  case  there 
iroold  be  great  danger  of  all  the  plants  perishing. 

The  rain  is  also  changed  into  hail  stones,  which  sometimes 
occasion  a  great  deal  of  damage — ^beating  down  the  crops,  and 
shattering  the  windows.  These  substances  are  found  to  consist 
of  concrete  layers  of  ice,  formed  round  a  nucleus  in  the  centre, 
and  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg. 

It  is  folly  to  grumble  at  the  rain  when  we  do  not  want  it, 
and  instead  of  spending  our  time  in  useless  repinings  it  were 
better  to  find  some  amusement  in  doors.  It  is  well  that  the 
elements  are  not  under  the  control  of  man,  for  could  he  have 
his  wish,  the  whole  universe  would  become  involved  in  inextrica- 
ble confusion,  and  original  chaos  resume  its  sway. 

L. 

Seventeen.     Lost  hear'mg  at  five.     In  School  three  years. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS,  DONATIONS,  BEQUESTS. 

Life  Sabscription, 920  00 

Annual  Sabscription, 2  00 

Receired  bj  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Donations  to  the  Library,  of  Books,  Maps,  Pictures,  &c.,  and 
to  the  Cabinet,  of  Apparatus,  Specimens,  Curiosities  of  Nature 
^i  Art,  will  be  receired  at  the  Institution. 


SCHOLARSHIP. 


A  Donation  or  Bequest  of  $3,000  will  found  a  Scholarship, 
^Uch  shall  bear  the  donor's  or  such  other  name  as  he  may 
icagnate. 


FORM  OF  A  DEVISE  OR  BEQUEST. 


I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  ^^  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  &c. 


OFFICERS   FOR   1862. 


President 
FRANKLIN  BACHE,  M.  D. 

Vice-Presidents. 
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William  Welsh, 

William  Neal, 

William  Wilkins,  of  Allegheny, 


Rev.  William  T.  Brantley,  D.D.. 

.James  Pollock, 

William  Bigler,  of  Hearfield, 

Edmund  C.  Evans,  of  Chester, 

George  Augustus  Wood, 

Abraham  R.  Perkins, 

Jeremiah  Hacker, 

Ellis  Yarnall, 

Charles  Willing,  M.D., 

John  Ashhurst, 

Henry  Helmuth, 

Heister  Clymer,  of  Berks. 


Committee  on  Instruction. 


Franklin  Bache, 
Henry  J.  Williams, 
Wm.  M.  Meredith, 


.James  J.  Barclay, 
George  Sharswood, 
George  W.  Woodward, 


Charles  Willing. 
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Executive  Committee. 

William  Neal,  G.  A.  Wood, 

dement  B.  Barclay,  Ellis  Yarnall, 

F.  Mortimer  Lewis,  Jeremiah  Hacker, 

A.  K.  Perkins,  AVilliam  Shippen. 

Committee  on  Finance. 

William  AVelsh,  John  Farnnm, 

John  Ashhurst. 

LADIES'    COMMITTEE. 

Miss  Margaret  Latimer,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  AVelsh, 
Mre.  Elizabeth  Dawson,  "    Juliana  AVood, 

"    Caroline  Wood,  **    F.  Mortimer  Lewis, 

•*    Elizabeth  H.  Farnum,  Miss  Mary  E.  Penrose, 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Duane,  Mrs.  Margaret  Randolph, 
•*    Anna  B.  Shaw,  "    Caroline  C.  Yarnall. 

Physician — John  B.  Biddle,  M.  D. 

Consulting  Physicians. 

(icoTjie  B.  W^ood,  M.  D.,  Joseph  Pancoast,  M.  D., 

John  Neill,  M.  D. 

Principal — A.  B.  IIutton',  A.  M. 

Instructors. 

■ 

Kobert  T.  Evans,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Joseph  Mount, 

Benjamin  B.  M'Kinley,  A.M.,  Lewellyn  Pratt,  A.  B., 

.Toflhua  Foster,  T.  Jefferson  Trist, 

Benjamin  D.  Pettengill,  Harvey  W.  Millfgan,  A.  B., 

•lo.aeph  O.  Pyatt,  James  L.  Clark,  A.  B., 

Thomas  Burngide. 

Matron — Gertrude  A.  Kirby. 
First  Assistant  Matron — Juliana  Bird. 
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Stevcard  and  Superintendent  of  Shoeshop — Thomas  K.  Middleton. 
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KEPOKT. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresentatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

The  patrons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  it  con- 
tinues in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  that  by  the  in- 
Btruction  imparted  to  the  pupils  they  are  being  trained 
for  lives  of  usefulness,  respectability,  and  happiness. 
Without  education  they  would  pass  their  earthly  exist- 
ence in  wretchedness,  an  incumbrance  to  their  friends 
or  the  community,  and  they  would  leave  the  world 
without  any  proper  knowledge  of  their  Creator,  or  their 
Saviour*s  redeeming  love.  Can  any  charity  be  more 
deserving  of  public  patronage  and  private  bounty,  than 
this,  which  prepares  this  interesting  portion  of  the 
human  family  for  the  duties  of  life,  sheds  upon  their 
minds  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  opens  to  them  the 
hope,  contained  in  Holy  Writ,  that  after  a  life  well 
spent  they  may  enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord. 
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The  Treasurer's  account,  herewith  presented,  will 
show  that  the  resources  of  the  Institution  have  been 
carefully  husbanded.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  greatly  advanced  cost  of  almost  every  article,  must 
necessarily  require  a  corresponding  expenditure. 

In  this  School  the  whole  charge  for  tuition,  food, 
raiment,  washing,  medicine  and  medical  attendance,  is 
only  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a  year.  The  diet  is 
excellent,  the  clothing  comfortable  and  appropriate. 
When  sick,  they  have  the  attendance  of  an  experienced 
and  skillful  physician,  and  an  excellent  nurse. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Adviser,  Dr.  Biddle,  he 
remarks  "that  the  occurrence  of  two  epidemics,  of 
measles  and  smallpox,  (which  prevailed  in  our  city  last 
winter,)  in  the  Institution,  gave  us  an  unusual  amount 
of  sickness,  and,  during  a  large  part  of  the  winter,  gave 
full  occupation  to  all  connected  with  the  Infirmary. 
Two  deaths  occurred  from  smallpox,  and  two  from 
measles,  viz  : 

William  H.  Mutchler,  of  Northumberland  county.  Pa., 
died  of  smallpox,  January  23d,  1862,  aged  13  years. 

John  Porter,  of  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  died  of  smallpox, 
February  21st,  1862,  aged  21  years. 

Obadiah  F.  Young,  of  Indiana  county.  Pa.,  died  of 
measles,  January  26th,  1862,  aged  11  years. 

Sarah  Emma  Stanley,  of  Chester  county,  Pa.,  died  of 
measles,  February  27th,  1862,  aged  15  years. 


As  soon  as  the  smallpox  appeared,  I  re-vaccinated  all 
the  pupils.  The  new  pupils  are  all  vaccinated  on  their 
arrival."  The  whole  number  of  cases  of  smallpox  was 
nine,  of  measles  thirty-one. 

At  the  close  of  1861,  the  number  of  pupils  under 
instruction  was  206,  viz :  111  boys  and  95  girls ;  since 
that  time  38  have  been  received,  viz :  21  boys  and  17 
girls ;  62  have  been  discharged,  viz :  38  boys  and  24 
girls.  There  remained  on  the  31st  ultimo,  94  boys  and 
88  girls,  making  a  total  of  182  pupils. 


Of  the  whole  number  ofpupUsy 

144  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
9 
7 
4 
1 
3 
14 
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Maryland. 

New  Jersey. 

Delaware. 
Crozer  Scholarship. 
City  of  Philadelphia, 
by  theirfriends  or  by  the  Institution. 
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Thoee  suj^ported  by  the  State  of  Bmnsylvania  are  from  the 

fdhwing  countieSy  viz : 


Allegheny, 

-  10    Carbon, 

.    4 

Armstrong, 

-    1     Cambria,     - 

.    2 

Beaver, 

-    2     Centre, 

.    2 

Berks, 

.    4     Chester, 

.    3 

Blair, 

-    3    Clarion, 

.    1 

Bradford,    - 

-    5    Columbia,  - 

.    2 

8 


Cumberland, 

.    1 

Northumberland, 

-    3 

Dauphin,    - 

.    2 

Pike, 

- 

.    1 

Delaware,  - 

.    1 

Philadelphia^ 

- 

.  32 

Erie, 

.    4 

Perry, 

- 

.    3 

Franklin,    - 

.    3 

Schuylkill,  - 

- 

.    5 

Greene, 

-    1 

Somerset,    - 

- 

.    1 

Juniata, 

.    1 

Susquehanna, 

- 

.    4 

Lancaster,  - 

.    7 

Venango,    - 

- 

-    1 

Lehigh, 

.    8 

\N  ashington, 

- 

-    1 

Luzerne,     - 

.    4 

Westmoreland, 

- 

.    1 

Mifflin,       . 

-    1 

York, 

- 

.    5 

Monroe, 

.    2 

Bucks, 

- 

-    3 

Montgomery, 

-    5 

Lawrence,  - 

- 

-    1 

Montour,    - 

.    1 

Lebanon,    - 

- 

.    1 

Northampton, 

.    2 

Total, 


144 


Those  supported  hy  the  Stale  of  Maryland  are  from  the 

follotoing  counties,  viz : 


Kent, 

-    3     Cecil, 

Baltimore,  - 

-    4 

Washington, 

-    1             Total, 

Those  supported  hy  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  from  the 

following  counties j  viz : 


Cumberland, 

m 

-    1     Salem, 

.    1 

Camden,     - 

m 

-     3     Atlantic,     - 

.    1 

Burlington, 

- 

-    1 

— 

Total, 
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TJiOse  Mpparted  by  {he  State  of  Delaware  are  from  the 

following  counties,  viz  : 

Sussex,       -        -        -    2     Newcastle,  -        -        -    2 

Total,      -        -    4 

TJioae  eupported  by  their  friends  or  the  Institution^  are 

from 

Pennsylvania,     -        -  11     Delaware,  -        -        -     1 

Maryland,  -        -        -    2  — 

Total,    .        -    14 

Of  (he  38  pupUs  admitted  in  1862, 

22  were  bom  deaf. 
1  lost  hearing  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs  affecting 
the  brain,  at  eighteen  months. 
by  fits,  at  one  year  old. 

"  nervous  fever,  at  two  years  old. 

"  scarlet  fever,  at  three  and  a-half  years  old. 

"  gathering  in  the  ears,  at  one  year. 

*^  scarlet  fever,  at  three  months. 

"  accident,  the  kick  of  a  horse,  at  sixteen  months. 

"  whooping  cough,  at  two  and  a-half  years. 

"  scarlatina,  at  four  years. 

"  smallpox,  at  eighteen  months. 

"  measles,  at  eight  months, 
cause  unknown,  at  five  years, 
by  scarlet  fever,  at  one  and  a-half  years, 
cause  unknown,  at  two  years, 
by  scarlet  fever,  at  twenty  months. 

"  scarlet  fever,  at  five  and  a-half  years. 
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We  are  not  aware  of  any  case,  either  in  our  own 
country  or  in  Europe,  where  the  sense  of  hearing  has 
been  lost,  that  it  has  been  restored.  Nothing  has 
occurred  to  encourage  us  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  teach  articulation,  with  any  advantage  to  those  who 
have  been  bom  deaf,  or  to  convey  to  them,  ideas  firom 
the  motion  of  the  lips.  The  time  occupied  in  such 
attempts  would  be  injudiciously,  and  in  many  cases, 
painfully  spent.  Where  some  knowledge  of  language 
has  been  attained  before  the  loss  of  hearing  has  taken 
place,  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  knowledge  should 
not  only  be  preserved,  but  extended ;  and,  in  these  cases, 
instruction  is  given,  and  the  pupils  are  exercised  in  the 
use  of  oral  language. 

The  Directors  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
the  valuable  services  of  the  Ladies'  Committee.  They 
have  aided  our  excellent  Matron  by  their  judicious 
counsel,  and  they  have  given  special  instruction  to  some 
of  the  more  advanced  female  scholars,  in  needlework, 
&c.  Through  their  exertions  an  eligible  situation  has 
been  obtained  for  a  girl  from  Maryland,  whose  term  of 
instruction  had  expired,  and  who  was  friendless.  It  is 
hoped  that  their  eflforts  to  aid  others  will  be  crowned 
with  a  like  success.  From  the  Minutes  of  the  Commit- 
tee, it  appears  that  a  former  pupil  of  the  Institution  died 
at  home  some  time  since,  of  consumption.  "But  she 
lived  long  enough  to  show  the  blessed  fruits  of  the 
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teachings  she  had  had  in  matters  that  concerned  the 
iuture  as  well  as  the  present  life;''  and  ^'that  her  end 
was  that  of  a  true  Christian." 

May  the  Almighty,  through  his  bountiful  providence, 
provide  for  the  inmates  of  this  Institution,  prepare  them 
for  the  duties  of  this  life,  and  finally  receive  them  into 
His  eternal  kingdom. 
AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

FRANKLIN  BACHE, 

President 
Attested: 

James  J.  Barclay, 

Secretary. 

Philadelphia^' Jamiaryy  let,  1863. 
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APPENDIX. 


*•■•! 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

By  a  rule  of  the  InstitutioDy  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
receiyed  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  for 
which  sum  eyery  thing  necessary  is  provided,  including  the 
usual  clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing, 
tuition,  stationery,  and  medical  attendance. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation.  Fractional  parts  of  any 
year  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $18  per  month. 

The  schools  are  closed  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  July^  and 
are  re-opened  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September,  at  which 
time  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  be  in  attendance.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded 
on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it,  after  its  formation. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance  every  six 
months.  There  are  two  sessions  in  the  year,  one  commencing 
on  the  first  of  March,  the  other  on  the  first  of  September. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  child- 
ren before  the  vacation  has  commenced,  nor  to  retain  them 
after  it  has  ended. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write  the 
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names  of -common  objects,  before  tbey  are  sent  to  the  Institution, 
This  can  be  done  i?ithoat  much  diflSculty,  and  mVL  save  much 
valuable  time. 


STATE  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years ;  and, 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  fur- 
nished, from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel- 
lect of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a  paper,  with  printed 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers,  will  be  forwarded.  After 
the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Institu- 
tion. The  applicant  will  soon  be  informed  of  the  result  of  the 
application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  Fund  is  limited ;  new 
pupils  can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term 
allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  "  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  any 
two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a  magistrate,  to  the 
age,  circumstances,  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in  whose 
behalf  the  application  is  made."    The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 
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STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 


Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  must 
be  made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Maryland  must 
be  made  to  the  Levy  Courts,  or  Commissioners  of  the  several 
eounties,  or  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore.  The 
term  allowed  is  seven  years. 


QUESTIONS. 

The  applications  for  the  admission  of  deaf  mutes  should  be 
accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  fo  lowing  questions: 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child?  (mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  year,  month,  day, 
and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside  ? 
(mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  Office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
is  it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on 
the  father's  or  mother*s  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  smallpox,  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  bad  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 
2 
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Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or 
disease  ?     If  so,  liow,  and  at  ii?hat  age ! 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar- 
riage. 


COMPOSITIONS. 

The  compositions  of  mutes  are  not  satisfactory  tests  of  the 
acquirements  of  the  pupil,  or  the  skill  of  the  instructor.  They 
are,  however,  the  best  evidence  we  can  present  in  print  of  the 
practicability  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  of  capacity  among  mutes  as 
well  as  among  speaking  persons.  All  cannot  make  the  same 
exertions  or  reach  the  same  height  of  attainment,  but  all  have 
here  every  advantage  afforded  them  for  progressing  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  their  capacities  and  dispositions  will  allow. 

The  following  compositions  were  mostly  school  exercises,  and 
are  presented  as  they  were  produced.  They  will  serve  to  gratify 
curiosity,  and  show  some  of  the  difficulties  mutes  encounter  in 
acquiring  language. 


FISHING. 


Last  Spring  some  boys  went  to  the  lines  and  hooks  and  took 
some  lines  and  hooks  and  went  to  the  small  box  and  took  it, 
and  went  out  of  the  house  and  went  to  the  worms  and  saw 
some  worms  and  took  the  worms  and  put  them  into  the  box 
and  took  them  and  carried  them  in  their  pocket  and  went  along 
the  road  in  the  country.  By  and  by  they  saw  a  large  river 
and  went  to  the  river.  They  saw  a  large  boat  and  went  to  the 
boat  and  jumped  into  the  boat.  They  sat  down  in  the  boat  and 
rowed  the  boat  with  six  oars  on  the  river.  Pretty  soon  they 
saw  many  fishes  swimming  in  the  water.     They  wished  to  catch 
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some'  nice  fishes.  They  took  the  lines  and  hooks  and  threw 
them  into  the  water.  The  fishes  saw  the  worms  and  went  to 
the  worms  and  ate  the  worms.  The  fishes  did  not  know  that 
the  hooks.  They  caught  many  fishes  and  put  them  into  a  large 
pail. 

SARAH. 

Aged  fifteen.    Under  instruction  eighteen  months. 


THE  BEAR. 

One  day  last  Autumn  a  hoy  took  a  large  basket  and  went 
out  of  the  house.  He  went  along  the  road.  He  put  it  over 
the  fence.  He  climbed  over  the  fence  and  went  to  the  apple 
tree.  He  looked  and  espied  a  bear  coming.  He  was  frightened 
and  ran  away.  He  left  the  basket  on  the  ground.  The  bear 
went  to  the  basket.  It  took  the  basket  with  its  month.  The 
bear  carried  it  and  went  through  the  woods.  The  boy  went  to 
the  house.  He  told  about  the  bear  coming  and  lost  the  basket. 
His  mother  was  vexed.  He  cried  and  unhappy.  The  mother 
went  through  the  woods.  She  sought  the  basket  but  she  could 
not  found  it.  She  went  home.  She  had  no  the  basket.  The 
hear  put  it  fall  and  ran  away.  A  man  went  through  the  woods. 
He  saw  the  large  basket.  He  took  the  basket.  He  did  not  know 
who  name.     He  went  away. 

W.  M. 

Aged  thirteen.    Lost  hearing  in  infancy.    In  school  two  years. 


THE  FROZEN  MOTHER. 


In  a  cold  part  of  Germany,  one  morning  a  woman  who  had 
a  small  child  wished  to  go  to  her  friend's  who  lived  about  twenty- 
one  miles  off.  So  she  dressed  herself  and  then  wrapped  her 
child  up  in  some  clothes.  Do  you  think  that  this  child  could 
walk  well  7     0  no ;  it  could  not  walk  at  all.  but  it  could  crawl 
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well.  The  mother  walked  through  a  forest  with  her  little  child 
all  day.  When  the  sun  set  in  the  West,  she  saw  the  good  grass 
between  the  hills,  and  put  her  child  on.the  grass  and  then  she 
lay  down  and  wrapped  it  up  in  the  shawl  and  soon  they  went  to 
sleep.  During  the  midnight  the  weather  was  very  cold.  While 
they  were  lying  soundly  asleep,  the  snow  fell  down  from  the 
clouds  to  the  ground,  and  covered  the  poor  woman  and  the  little 
child  with  the  snow.  The  woman  was  frozen  to  death,  but  her 
little  child  was  alive  because  it  was  wrapped  up  in  the  warm 
clothes.  The  next  morning  as  a  gentleman  was  riding  on  horse- 
back through  the  woods  he  saw  a  large  shape  of  the  snow  in 
the  valley.  He  dug  the  snow  off  and  saw  the  dead  woman  with 
her  alive  little  child.  He  quickly  rode  the  horse  swiftly  to  the 
village  and  told  many  of  his  friends  and  some  policemen  that 
this  was  a  wonderful  circumstance.  They  came  to  her  and  looked 
at  her  and  her  little  child.  One  of  them  thought  that  the  child 
was  dead.  He  took  it  by  the  foot  and  found  that  it  was  alive. 
Four  men  carried  the  dead  body  of  the  woman  to  the  villnge. 
One  man  carried  the  little  alive  child  on  his  arms.  It  cried  aloud 
and  became  very  sick.  The  man  soothed  it  and  brought  it  to 
the  same  house  where  the  woman  was.  When  the  woman's  hus- 
band came,  they  told  him  that  a  gentleman  found  his  wife  and 
the  little  child  in  the  snow  in  the  woods.  Her  husband  wept 
greatly  and  tore  his  hair.  The  woman  was  buried  in  tt  grave. 
That  husband  and  little  child  were  alive.  I  think  perhaps  the 
child  will  grow  up  to  be  a  woman. 

JACOB. 

Aged  fourteen.     Lost  hearing  at  nine  months.     In  school  two  years. 


COAL. 


After  the  creation  of  the  earth,  it  was  in  |:^reat  softness  in 
appearance  and  covered  with  mud,  and  not  at  all  pure  and  bright 
as  it  is  now,  and  the  earth  was  all  covered  with  dense  vegetation 
thickly  entangled.     A  great  portion  of  the  thickest  forests  of 
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antiqaity  fell  into  the  earth  that  kept  them  in  a  great  depth, 
and  for  a  great  number  of  years  the  earth  was  blown  over  with 
winds  to  conceal  the  .part  which  was  confined  as  a  prisoner  in 
the  covering  place  by  great  pressure,  so  that  it  commenced  to 
be  changed  into  coal. 

A  short  number  of  years  ago,  mankind  were  in  great  reflec- 
tion about  the  danger  of  the  scarcity  of  wood  that  was  growing, 
and  becoming  more  dear;  and  the  wood  would,  according  to 
their  supposition,  in  a  few  years  be  reduced  to  nothing  from 
great  abundance.  But  coal  was  discovered ;  about  which  it  was 
reported  that  it  was  most  useful  for  fire,  but  the  people  had 
doubts  at  this  use;  but  soon  through  their  doubts  they  acknow- 
ledge the  fortunate  discovery.  Now  coal  is  the  saviour  in  our 
wants.  In  the  mountains  there  were  opened  a  great  number  of 
mines.  They  were  hewn  out  and  out  of  them  the  coal  is  now 
brought  for  sale  to  all  the  civilized  nations.  Every  morning  to 
evening  a  large  company  of  miners,  wearing  a  torch  on  each 
side  of  their  heads  in  order  to  light  over  the  darkness  of  the 
caves,  go  to  work  picking  coal  with  their  picks;  but  another 
company  of  the  workmen  are  busy  at  the  same  work  from  eve- 
ning through  all  the  night  to  each  morning.  When  an  immense 
quantity  of  coals  is  picked  up  they  arc  filled  into  a  train  of  cars 
which  make  progress  with  running  and  then  should  be  sent  for 
sale  into  some  places.  In  the  world,  the  United  States  has  an 
immense  quantity  of  coal  mostly.  In  this  metropolis,  into 
which  the  coal  is  brought  and  kept  in  coal  yards,  a  ton  or  2000 
pounds  of  the  object  is  put  in  carts  and  carried  to  the  houses,  and 
tiiis  ton  is  now  valued  at  more  than  $G.  for  sale.  At  present  it  is 
mostly  used  for  steam-engines,  furnaces,  stoves  and  gas-works ; 
and  with  kindness  and  generosity  it  furnishes  us  satisfaction 
with  its  warmth  and  light.  It  may  be  made  into  a  fire  in  order 
to  cook  any  food  if  we  wish. 

If  the  coal  would  have  not  been  found,  all  the  people  would 

suffer. 

GEORGE. 

Aged  serenteen.     Lost  hearing  at  tliree  years  old.    In  school  five  years. 
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INGRATITUDE  OF    AN   OFFICER. 

The  boy  often  thought  about  being  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 
wished  to  learn  at  West  Point.  He  determined  to  learn  and 
asked  his  father  to  let  him  go  to  West  Point  in  New  York.  His 
father  liked  to  have  him  go,  and  asked  a  member  of  Congress 
to  select  his  son.  They  agreed  to  send  him  there.  His  parents 
prepared  him  for  the  academy.  After  a  time,  he  went  to  New 
York,  stayed  a  few  days  and  then  went  up  to  West  Point.  He 
remained  there  for  four  years,  and  learned  the  laws  of  the  army 
and  the  modes  of  warfare.  The  United  States  supported  him. 
He  was  intelligent  about  war.  Then  he  went  home.  The  mem- 
ber of  Congress  had  him  appointed  an  officer.  After  several 
years  when  he  was  a  man  he  became  a  rebel  and  took  com* 
mand  of  the  rebel  army  to  fight  against  the  Union.  He  did  not 
give  thanks  to  the  Union ;  like  the  snake  which  was  nearly 
frozen  which  a  farmer  saw  and  pitied,  put  under  his  vest,  brought 
home  and  set  near  the  fire  for  comforting  it.  In  a  few  minutes 
it  began  to  revive.  Then  it  crawled  and  bit  his  child  and  the 
farmer  himself,  who  were  both  poisoned  to  death. 

Like  this  is  that  rebel  officer  whose  name  is  B 

SAMUEL. 

Aged  18  years.     In  school  four  years.     Born  deaf. 


RAIN   AND   SNOW. 

Tlie  water  of  the  earth  is  evaporated  from  the  bodies  of  water 
on  the  earth  far  up  into  the  sky,  and  the  vapor  of  water  becomes 
rain  which  falls  down  from  the  clouds  upon  the  earth  again. 
When  the  waters  are  evaporated  a  distance  up  into  the  sky,  the 
sky  becomes  black  with  the  clouds  and  these  are  cooled  and  then 
the  vapor  falls  as  rain.  But  sometimes  in  the  cold  regions  the 
vapor  falls  down ;  but  while  falling  it  becomes  frozen,  and  then 
is  called  snow.      The  flakes  of  snow  are  very  beautiful ;   the 
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snow  has  several  different  forms  of  flakes, — they  are  all  regular 
sod  beaatifal.  The  snow  is  a  very  wonderfal  object  for  the  earth, 
and  so  also  is  the  rain.  It  is  so  exceedingly  white  that  when  it 
has  done  falling  and  the  upper  part  of  the  snow  becomes  ice,  the 
Ban  shines  on  the  icy  snow  and  it  then  is  very  bright.  When- 
ever the  flakes  of  snow  fall  upon  the  sea  they  are  melted  imme- 
diately. It  never  stays  on  the  water  for  an  hoar,  but  it  will 
remain  on  the  land  for  several  weeks  when  it  is  very  cold.  But 
in  the  tropics  it  never  snows,  because  the  climate  is  always  hot ; 
bat  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  snow  in  the  polar  regions  and 
in  the  temperate  zone.  In  the  winter  of  the  temperate  zone  it 
generally  snows ;  but  it  always  snows  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
North  and  South  poles.  The  snow  is  useful  in  the  Temperate 
lone  for  protection  against  the  cold  injuring  the  vegetables, 
fruits,  etc. ;  for  when  it  covers  the  ground  it  keeps  warm  under 
it  for  the  vegetables  and  many  other  objects.  In  some  cold 
eountries  it  snows  very  deep  and  in  some  others  the  freezing  of 
the  vapor  of  water  is  very  short.  Many  people  in  the  warm 
countries  of  the  tropics  have  never  seen  snow,  but  when  they 
have  their  first  sight  of  it  they  become  much  surprised  and  they 
are  afraid  to  touch  it.  Once  an  American  told  a  servant  who 
was  from  the  tropics,  who  had  never  seen  snow  or  ice,  to  keep  a 
piece  of  ice  for  dinner.  She  did  not  know  how  to  have  it  for 
dinner ;  but  she  thought  she  should  cook  it.  So  she  put  it  in  a 
pot  to  have  it  cook ;  but  soon  after  it  was  all  melted  into  water, 
and  she  was  much  surprised  and  was  afraid  that  her  master 
would  be  angry  at  her.  Well,  she  soon  met  her  master  and  said 
that,  "  that  object  is  all  melted  into  water,  and  I  don't  know 
what  it  was  for."  After  the  master  listened  to  the  explanation 
he  laughed,  saying;  "it  is  not  to  be  cooked,  it  is  water,  it  is 
frozen  from  water,  and  is  called  ice  and  is  used  to  cool  the  warm 
water  to  drink  and  the  soft  butter,  &c.  in  summer." 

WILLIAM. 

Aged  16  years.    In  school  five  years.     Lost  hearing  at  5  years. 
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AN  EXTRAORDINARY  ADVENTURE. 

The  following  adventure  was  related  by  a  gentleman  at  a 
convivial  party :  I  shall  not  however  vouch  for  its  truthfulness, 
but  let  the  reader  decide  for  himself.  The  narrator  after  gulp- 
ing down  a  glass  of  wine  and  clearing  hb  throat  with  the  cus- 
tomary ahem !  commenced  thus  ; 

One  dark  chilly  night  I  was  travelling  in  the  north  of  England, 
on  business  connected  with  an  extensive  commercial  firm  of  Lon- 
don. Ebon  hued  clouds  were  rolling  and  tumbling  in  wild  com- 
motion, across  the  sky,  while  there  was  just  sufficient  light  to 
give  the  whole  landscape  a  spectral  appearance.  The  clouds 
ever  and  anon  parted,  permitting  an  evanescent  gleam,  from  the 
hidden  moon,  to  straggle  through.  The  distant  rumbling  of 
thunder  and  few  large  drops  of  rain,  that  splashed  into  my  face, 
warned  me  of  the  impending  storm,  and  set  me  ruminating  upon 
the  very  pleasant  prospect  of  passing  the  night  shelterless; 
besides  getting  drenched  to  the  skin.  My  horse  seemed  to  share 
my  reflections  for  he  now  quickened  his  pace,  however,  we  made 
but  indifferent  speed,  for  the  road  was  in  a  most  execrable  con- 
dition, and  provoked  many  anathemas  from  me  upon  the  devoted 
head  of  the  Commissioner  of  Highways — doubtless  a  good  many 
other  unlucky  travellers  like  myself  bad  done  the  same.  The  storm 
now  burst  over  us  in  all  its  fury,  the  rain  pouring  down  in  torrents, 
while  the  thunder  pealed  tremendously  and  the  lightning  flashed 
incessantly.  The  wind  blew  strongly,  and  howled  with  demoniac 
fury.  I  had  now  become  completely  saturated  with  the  falling 
rain  and  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  my  situation  was  none 
of  the  most  enviable.  On  coming  to  a  turn  in  the  road  I  per- 
ceived the  gleam  of  a  lamp  streaming  from  the  window  of  a  large 
edifice,  not  far  ahead  of  me.  At  the  sight  my  horse  pricked 
up  his  ears  and  started  on  a  faster  gait,  while  my  uncomfortable 
reflections  vanished.  A  flash  of  lightning  illuminating  the  Building 
showed  me  that  it  was  an  old  feudal  castle,  at  one  corner  of  which 
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rose  a  high  round  tower.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  I 
first  saw  the  light,  I  was  thundering  away  at  the  door.  A  burly 
young  farmer  answered  my  summons  and  on  making  known  my 
desire  for  shelter  he  bade  me  welcome,  at  the  same  time  ushering 
me  into  the  room  where  a  roaring  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth ; 
then  he  went  out  to  attend  to  my  horse.  The  occupants  of  the  room 
were  a  fat  old  gentleman  of  unusually  aldermanic  proportions, 
a  shriveled  up  old  lady,  a  morose  looking  young  man,  and  a 
large  torn  cat,  the  prototype  of  the  old  gentleman.  The  said 
old  gentlemen  was  sound  asleep  in  a  capacious  arm  chair,  and 
snoring  away  at  a  fearful  rate.  The  young  man  rose,  took  my 
carpet  bag,  and  I  observed  him  wink  to  the  old  lady  but  thought 
it  nothing  unusual  at  the  time,  placed  it  on  a  chair  and  then 
showed  me  to  a  room  where  I  could  change  my  dripping  garments 
for  a  dry  suit  of  his.  I  soon  re-entered  the  room  arrayed  in  a  suit 
of  clothes,  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  my  own,  but  rather  too 
short  for  me,  and  found  a  bountiful  repast  waiting  for  me.  After 
having  eaten  to  satiety  I  drew  a  chair  before  the  fire  and 
attempted  a  conversation,  but  failed  to  elicit  anything  from  my 
taciturn  hosts.  Being  very  tired  and  sleepy,  as  well  as  disgusted 
with  my  ill  success  at  conversation,  I  soon  expressed  a  wish  to 
retire,  and  was  shown  into  a  neatly  furnished  bed-room.  As  I 
had  risen  to  retire  I  observed  the  young  man  slyly  pointing  to 
my  bag  and  winking  knowingly  to  the  young  farmer,  who  at  that 
moment  entered.  He  nodded  while  a  diabolical  smile  wreathed 
his  lips.  This  circumstance,  together  with  my  ill  reception 
roused  my  suspicions  that  all  was  not  right.  I  locked  my  door 
and  then  commenced  a  survey  of  the  apartment,  but  could  dis- 
cover nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  I  however 
determined  to  lie  down  on  the  bed  with  my  pistols  in  hand,  for 
I  was  fearful  my  hosts  intended  taking  my  life  and  robbing  me. 
I  did  not  bring  in  my  carpet  bag,  not  thinking  it  well  to  let 
them  know  I  suspected  their  design.  My  pistols  I  always  carried 
about,  concealed  in  a  water-proof  pocket,  on  the  inside  of  my 
coat,  so  that  I  might  have  them  ready  for  all  emergencies. 
While  thus  watching,  an  unaccountable  drowsiness  came  over  me 
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which  I  attempted  to  shake  off  but  found  it  utterly  impossible, 
and  after  a  while  everything  was  lost  in  oblivion. 

On  waking  I  found  myself  in  utter  darkness,  lying  on  a  damp 
floor  with  a  few  drops  of  water  splashing  on  my  face. 

On  attempting  to  move  I  became  conscious  of  violent  pain  in 
my  head,  and  on  putting  up  my  hand  found  it  bloody  and  much 
swollen.  As  my  scattered  senses  came  to  my  aid  I  became  aware 
of  the  events  of  the  last  night.  It  flashed  upon  me  that  I  must 
have  been  thrown  where  I  lay  under  the  impression  that  I  was 
dead — this  I  subsequently  learned  to  be  the  case.  Searching  my 
pockets  I  found  them  rifled  of  every  article  of  value,  except  a 
silk  handkerchief  with  which  I  bound  up  my  head.  Being  desi- 
rous of  ascertaining  where  I  was,  I  commenced  groping  along 
the  floor  and  while  doing  so  my  hand  came  in  contact  with  a 
rusty  dagger.  This  I  eagerly  grasped  thinking  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  me.  Again  I  came  against  another  object,  which  caused 
me  to  recoil  with  horror ;  by  the  touch  I  found  it  to  be  a  skele- 
ton. Another  unfortunate,  like  myself,  but  more  unfortunate 
still,  who  had  been  left  here  to  die,  thought  I.  Groping  along 
the  walls  for  some  time  I  stumbled  against  the  skeleton  a  second 
time.  From  this,  and  from  having  met  no  corners  I  judged  I 
was  in  a  circular  room,  perhaps  a  dungeon,  as  the  walls  were 
damp.  By  listening  attentively  I  could  faintly  hear  the  rain 
pattering  overhead,  and  it  might  only  be  this  which  caused  the 
dampness.  There  was  but  a  single  door  in  my  prison,  and  that 
a  very  stout  one  ;  all  my  efforts  to  open  it  were  unavailing.  I 
took  care,  however  to  make  very  little  noise,  being  fearful  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  my  enemies.  Considering  my  escape 
an  impossibibity,  I  threw  myself  down  on  the  floor,  in  despair. 
I  had  been  lying  thus  for  some  time  tormented  with  dreadful 
apprehensions,  when  on  gazing  upwards  I  perceived  a  faint  gleam 
of  light  struggling  through  a  crevice.  It  appeared  to  be  about 
fifty  feet  above  me  and  it  seemed  preposterous  to  think  of  reach- 
ing it.  Drowning  men  will  catch  at  straws,  you  know  ;  so  I 
began  revolving  in  my  mind  how  to  get  up  there.  I  thought  of 
and  rejected  a  good  many  impossible  plans,  but  one  that  seemed 
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practicable  at  last  presented  itself  and  caused  me  to  start  to  my 
feet  in  a  delirium  of  joy.  I  thought  if  I  could  loosen  the  mor- 
tar between  the  stones,  that  formed  the  wall  of  the  cell,  suffi- 
ciently to  put  my  toes  and  fingers  in  I  might  climb  up,  and  per- 
haps make  my  escape.  I  rose  up  and  tried  the  mortar  with  my 
dagger :  it  readily  yielded  and  I  found  I  could  make  the  cavity 
large  enough  to  afford  a  secure  though  painful  support  to  mj 
fingers  and  feet.  Infused  with  energy  and  hope  I  now  began  to 
earry  my  plan  into  effect.  First  I  commenced  to  dig  out  a  hol- 
low about  two  feet  above  the  floor ;  when  that  was  finished  I 
commenced  another  above  it,  and  so  proceeded  until  I  had  made 
one  as  high  as  I  could  reach.  Then  I  placed  my  foot  in  the 
lowest  cavity,  and  my  hand  in  the  highest,  leaving  one  free  to 
use  the  dagger.  I  then  excavated  another  hollow,  then  ascended 
and  commenced  another.  I  worked  away  in  this  manner  for 
some  time,  descending  to  rest  when  tired,  and  at  last  reached 
what  appeared  to  be  the  top  of  my  prison.  Here  I  found  some 
rafters  on  which  I  seated  myself  and  began  to  examine  the  place. 
The  chink,  which  had  guided  me  up,  I  found  was  in  the  roof. 
As  it  was  in  a  very  rotten  condition,  it  caused  me  but  little  exer- 
tion to  widen  it  sufficintly  to  admit  of  my  getting  through. 
Having  done  so  I  looked  out.  The  sun  was  setting,  the  rain 
having  ceased :  I  must  have  been  insensible  for  a  long  period. 
Immediately  before  me  a  large  tree  screened  me  from  observa- 
tion in  that  direction,  on  the  other  side  of  the  tower  there  was 
nothing  to  conceal  me,  unless  I  waited  for  darkness.  Far  away 
in  the  distance  I  perceived  the  spires  of  a  village,  all  the  rest  of 
the  surface  was  covered  with  fields,  heath  and  woods,  with  here 
and  there  a  few  farm  houses.  About  ten  feet  below  me  a  large 
branch  from  the  tree  grew  very  close  to  the  tower :  if  I  could 
reach  this  I  could  from  thence  make  my  way  to  the  ground.  The 
stones  on  the  outside  of  my  prison,  were  much  uneven,  besides 
the  mortar  had  been  loosened  by  the  weather,  so  I  could  easily 
descend  to  the  branch.  It  had  now  grown  dusky,  and  looking 
about  and  perceiving  no  one  I  now  carefully  descended,  until  I 
reached  the  branch.     After  some  trouble  I  succeeded  in  climbing 
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along  it  into  the  tree,  and  from  thence  to  the  ground.  The 
darkness  now  prevented  the  possibility  of  my  being  recognized ; 
making  my  way  to  the  road  I  now  set  off  towards  the  village,  I 
had  observed  from  the  tower.  As  I  was  wearily  proceediog 
along  a  neigh  of  delight  greeted  my  ears,  and  the  next  moment 
my  faithful  horse,  leaping  over  a  fence,  was  at  my  side.  I 
minted  him  and  without  saddle,  bridle,  or  hat  galloped  to  the 
village.  I  reached  it  after  a  few  honrs  ride,  and  meeting  a  man 
requested  him  to  show  me  to  the  nearest  magistrate's  office.  He 
complied,  though  evidently  taken  aback  at  my  uncouth  appear- 
ance. After  having  made  known  my  story,  officers  were  sent  to 
arrest  my  unfaichfui  hosts  and  search  the  premises.  In  the 
meanwhile  a  physician  was  called  who  attended  to  my  wounds. 
The  magistrate  kindly  invited  me  to  make  his  house  my  home 
until  I  recovered,  which  offer  I  accepted.  At  the  trial  one  of 
the  men  turned  state's  evidence,  and  confessed,  besides  the 
attempt  on  my  life  the  murder  of  several  other  travellers,  of  whom 
the  skeleton  in  the  tower  belonged  to  one.  I  had  been  dragged 
at  my  supper,  and  that  accounted  for  my  drowsiness.  The  ulJ 
man  and  woman  were  transported,  one  of  the  men  paid  with  his 
life  for  his  crimes.  The  other  was  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  After  a  while  I  recovered ;  settled  the  business  I  bad 
on  hand,  and  returned  to  the  firm  with  my  bumps  of  benevolence 
and  veneration  enormously  enlarged." 

Aged  18' 

i 


WONDERS   OF   GEOLOGY. 

Let  tlie  imagination  carry  us  back,  through  all  the  countless 
cycle's  of  ages,  to  the  commencement  of  the  creation.  How  vast 
and  incomprehensible  is  the  duration  of  time  we  pass  over  !  We 
find  ourselves  in  chaotic  darkness;  nothing,  but  a  boundless  void 
of  meaningless  space  surrounds  us.  No  gleam  of  light  cheers 
the  eye ;  no  sunny  winds  or  cooling  zephyrs  are  there ;  no  sound 
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strikes   upon   the  painfully  expectant   ear;    all  is  silent  and 
motionless  like  a  vast  universal  mausoleum. 

An  awful  voice  breaks  upon  the  stillness  and  out  of  nothing- 
lessness,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  mandate,  atoms  of  incon- 
ceivable minuteness  are  formed.  Now  the  wondrous  and  stu* 
pendoas  scheme  of  the  universe  commences  and  is  carried  on 
through  a  vast  period  of  time.  Let  us,  omitting  the  rest,  only 
attend  to  the  formation  of  our  own  little  planet. 

The  atomic  elements  now  begin  to  condense  and  assume  the  form 
of  luminous  masses  of  nebulous  matter.  A  brilliant  point  of  light 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  centre,  and  around  this  the  vapor 
gradually  collects,  perhaps  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation, 
evolving  great  heat  and  light.  The  cloudy  mass  is  finally  con- 
densed and  rolls  through  space  a  globe  of  liquid  fire.  Ages 
opon  ages  roll'  on  and  the  heated  ball  slowly  cools  at  the  sur- 
face ;  a  thin  crust  thus  envelopes  it,  but  the  fiery  element  still 
remains  pent  up  in  its  interior.  From  time  to  time  the  globe  is 
convulsed  with  the  expansive  force  within  and  great  elevations 
and  depressions  take  place.  It  may  be,  at  this  time  water  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  fills  up  the 
depressions.  The  water,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
forces,  slowly  disintegrates  the  protruding  rocks,  and  reduces 
tbem  to  powder,  which  sinking  to  the  bottom  forms  a  thick  layer 
and  is  changed  by  the  internal  heat  into  a  crystallized  mass — 
the  roetamorphic  rocks.  Constant  changes  go  on,  elevations  and 
subsidences  occur ;  the  eroding  action  continues  and  the  products 
form  new  layers,  which  are  not  acted  upon  by  the  heut,  except 
in  such  spots  where  granite  veins  are  injected.  Simple  organ- 
isms, the  first  evidences  of  life,  now  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance and  in  time  others  of  more  complex  structure  are  called 
into  existence.  These  multiply,  live  out  the  allotted  period  of 
their  existence;  gradually  become  extinct  and  new  races  of 
beings  take  their  place.  These  ancient  creatures  were  of  strange 
shapes  and  among  them  was  the  trilobite,  which  in  the  Silurian 
leas  teemed  to  an  amazing  extent.  We  now  come  to  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  periods  of  the  earth,  the  carboniferous  epoch. 
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Vegetation  now  thrives  to  an  extent  far  sarpassing  that  of 
modern  times,  and  the  sea  swarms  with  saurian  monsters.  In- 
numerable ferns  display  their  graceful  foilage  to  view,  and  among 
them  towers  the  giant  lepidodendron,  but  no  human  eye  beholds 
the  wondrous  scene.  Galamites,  rivalling  in  height  our  forest 
trees,  sway  their  pliant  stems  in  the  breeze ;  reptiles,  but  those 
of  the  lowest  orders,  make  their  dens  in  the  thick  matted  vege- 
tation, and  insects  buzz  in  the  air.  In  the  course  of  time  a  great 
accumulation  of  vegetation  takes  place ;  this  is  submerged,  a 
stratum  of  rock  is  formed  over  it,  and  it  slowly  undergoes  a 
change  which  converts  it  into  coal,  now  one  of  the  most  essential 
elements  to  man's  comfort  and  prosperity.  Besides  this  another 
and  much  more  important  office  has  been  performed :  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which  then  rendered  the  atmosphere  too  poisonous 
for  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  has  been  imbibed  by  the  plants 
and  assimilated  into  their  substance.  The  excess  of  carbon  is 
thus  removed,  and  the  air  rendered  pure,  and  fit  for  breathing 
animals.  The  succeeding  formation  contains  few  animals  and 
plants,  but  an  important  article  of  great  necessity  to  the  human 
race  is  then  formed ;  namely,  salt.  The  strange  icthyosaurus, 
and  plesiosaurus  are  ushered  into  life ;  increase  in  numbers, 
swarm  into  their  watery  habitations  for  myriads  of  ages,  until 
their  appointed  race  is  run,  when  they  become  exterminated. 
Beautiful  ammonites,  and  hundreds  of  mollusca  of  varied  and 
curious  shapes,  fill  the  waters  of  the  briny  deep.  That  un- 
wieldly  and  hideous  creature,  the  pterodactyl,  flaps  its  enor- 
mous wings  and  hovers  in  the  air,  chasing  the  multitudinous 
insects,  and  ever  and  anon  darting  down  to  seize  its  finny  prey. 
The  colossal  ignanodon,  70  feet  in  length  and  equalling  the  ele- 
phant in  height,  slowly  drags  its  armor-plated  and  clumsy  body 
along,  cropping  the  green  herbage  as  it  goes.  Other  saurian 
monsters  revel  in  their  aquatic  element,  or  crawl  on  the  verdant 
land.  Fishes  dart  through  the  seas,  all  the  innumerable  crea- 
tures vent  forth  the  exuberance  of  life  in  sportive  gambols. 
Each  preys  upon  its  neighbor  and  all  the  vicissitudes  of  animated 
existence  occur  among  them.   The  time  at  last  comes  when  they 
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all,  bnt  a  few,  pass  away  and  are  known  no  more.    Now,  passing 
oyer  in  this  hasty  manner  the  preceding  formations,  we  arrive 
at  the  Gretaceons  system,  noted  for  the  extraordinary  number 
of  organic  remains  which  compose  its  strata.     These .  are  the 
ahells  of  animalcnlse  and  are  so  minute  as  to  require  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  to  render  them  visible.     Their  number  is  bewil- 
dering :  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  computation  to  reckon  them, 
and  the  mind  must  relinquish  in  despair  the  hopeless  task  of 
obtaining  any  adequate  conception  of  their  multitude.     So  enor- 
mous is  the  quantity  of  these  relics  of  past  ages,  that  they  form 
bedflr  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  and  hundreds,  aye  thousands,  of 
miles  in  extent.     The  common  chalk,  used  in  writing  on  the 
black  board,  is  composed  of  the  delicate  armor  that  once  encased 
and  protected  the  bodies  of  little  animals,  pulsating  with  life. 
Varied  changes  take  place,  land  is  submerged  and  elevated ;  new 
races  of  beings,  gradually  approximating  to  those  of  the  modern 
epoch  start  into  existence.     Millions  of  creatures  are  sometimes 
at  once  overwhelmed  with  irreparable  ruin,  and  buried  in  sedi- 
ment, there  to  be  discovered,  in  future  ages,  by  the  investigation 
of  the  geologist,  and  gladden  his  wondering  eyes.     The  extinc- 
tion of  one  species  of  animals  is  the  signal  for  the  appearance  of 
more  perfect  ones,  and  thus  the  endless  round  of  death  and 
reproduction  goes  on.     The  monstrous  dinotherium,  without  a 
rival  among  quadrupeds,  starts  into  existence,  and  in  time  the 
huge   megatherium,  mastodon,   glyptodon    and   many  others. 
These  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  interval  of  time  all  share  the  uni- 
versal doom  of  animated  nature  and  are  consigned  to  the  tomb 
of  the  Past.     Of  all  the  myriads  of  creatures  that  once  existed 
but  few  species  have  continued  down  to  the  present  time.     The 
disappearance  of  these  monsters  precedes  the  dawn  of  a  new  and 
wonderful  era  in  the  earth's  history.     The  fruit  bearing  trees, 
animals,  and  vegetables  of  the  present  time  are  now  brought 
forth.     The  character  of  the  earth  undergoes  various  changes  to 
fit  it  for  the  abode  of  man,  and,  as  the  crowning  and  final  eflfort, 
man  is  formed  from  the  dust,  reason  and  an  immortal  soul,  which 
places  him  high  above  the  beasts,  are  bestowed  upon  him  and 
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this  wondrous  planet  with  all  that  pertains  to  it  given  him  for  a 
dominion.  Thus  after  the  revolution  of  myriads  of  ages  the 
earth  is  finished  and  put  in  possession  of  man,  for  whom  it  was 
created. 

JAMES. 

Aged  18.    Lost  bearing  at  fire.    In  School  4  jeara. 
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for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  &c. 
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REPORT. 


^  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Penasylvania,  and  to  the  Contrihutors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institntion 
fcr  the  Deaf  and  Damb : 

It  is  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  Board 
rf  Directors,  to  present  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  the 
Contributors,  a  Statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Penn- 
Bjrlvania  Institution  for   the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the 
part  year.     It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  pupils  generally  enjoyed  good  health.     Only  a  sin- 
gle death   occurred     among   them,   that   of  Amanda 
Bittenhouse,  of  York  County,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
Her  age.     She  died  on  the  28th  day  of  February  last, 
^iler  a  brief  illness,  of  congestion  of  the  lungs.    It  was  a 
^•tisfaction  to  her  and  to  the  officers  of  the  Establish- 
ment, that  her  parents,  who  had  been  sent  for,  were 
^ith  her  in  her  last  moments.     A  former  pupil,  Eliza- 
^h  Martin,  also  died  in  the  Institution  on  the  20th  of 
November,  after  an  illness  of  nearly  three  years,  of 
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consumption  of  the  lungs.  During  the  whole  period  of 
her  sickness,  she  was  always  gentle  and  uncomplaining, 
and  exhibited  a  beautiful  example  of  Christian  resigna- 
tion. Here  is  another  striking  illustration  of  the  bless- 
ings conferred  by  the  Institution,  where  the  truths  of 
our  Holy  Religion  have  been  unfolded  to  a  young  im- 
mortal. Thus  taught,  she  looked  forward  with  stead- 
fast hope,  that  through  the  merits  of  her  Bedeemer  she 
would  enjoy  a  blessed  immortality. 

The  Directors  also  lament  the  death  of  Mr.  James  L. 
Clark.     He  had  been  connected  with  the  Institution^  as 
an  Instructor,  for  upwards  of  four  years.     By  his  amiair- 
ble  disposition,  and  conciliatory  manners,  and  by  hi^ 
assiduous    and    earnest   endeavors,  faithfully    to  di 
charge  his  duties,  he  deservedly  enjoyed  the  respect  ani 
affection  of  his  pupils,  and  the  regard  and  approbatio: 
of  the  Principal,  and  of  the  Board.     His  disease  wa 
phthisis  pulmonaris,  of  which  he  died  on  the  sixth  d 
of  November  last.     His  end  was  serene  and  peaceful. 

Mr.  Joseph  Mount,  a  former  pupil,  and  who  for  fifteen 
years  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  Institution,  resigned 
his  situation  to  accept  a  higher  one  in  the  Kansas  Insti- 
tution.    The  best  wishes  of  the  Directors  accompany 
him. 

As  it  would  not  be  prudent  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  country,  to  select  a  new  site,  and  erect  new 
buildings^  which  would  necessarily  be  attended  with  a 
large  outlay,  the  Board  determined  to  postpone  such  a 
measure   until   a  more   propitious    season.     Hence  it 


became  expedient  to  enlarge  the  present  edifice.  This 
has  been  done  by  adding  a  story  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  feet  long,  twenty-three  feet  wide,  and  nine  feet 
high  in  the  clear,  to  each  of  the  wings,  with  iron  stair- 
ways, &c.  They  are  well  provided  with  ventilators, 
closets,  &c.  Great  advantages  will  result  from  these 
improvements,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  a  much 
better  infirmary  for  the  female  pupils,  more  spacious 
dormitories,  &c.,  &c.  The  buildings  thus  enlarged,  will, 
it  is  expected,  be  suflScient  for  some  years  to  come,  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  who  may  seek  admission  into 
this  Seminary. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  enhanced  cost  of  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  the  charge  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  dol- 
lars a  year  for  education,  maintenance,  clothing,  &c.,  of 
each  pupil,  became  entirely  inadequate.  It  was  hoped, 
that  by  increasing  the  charge  from  one  hundred  and 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  for  each  pupil, 
the  Directors  would  be  enablod  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenditures.  An  application  was  accordingly  made  to 
the  Lo{jislatur.e,  who,  with  great  unanimity  and  prompt- 
ness, acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Board,  and  the  desired 
increase  was  granted.  But  this  increased  appropriation 
will  fall  short  of  the  actual  annual  cost  of  each  pupil  by 
more  than  twenty- six  dolhirs.  However  much  disap- 
pointed the  Directors  may  be  in  their  calculations,  they 
forbear,  at  this  time,  to  ask  from  the  Legislature  any 
increase  to  the  appropriation  now  made,  trusting  that 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  only  temporary,  and 
that  ere  long,  things  will  return  to  their  usual  state. 
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tend  to  create  a  generous  emulation  among  them.  The 
nnmber  of  the  classes  is  ten^  and  each  class  averages 
about  nineteen  pupils. 

During  the  recess  of  the  Board,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  the  supervision  of  the  household,  pur- 
chases,  &Cw  The  Committee  on  Instruction,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  the  Ladies'  Committee,  meet  at  least 
once  every  month.  The  Ladies'  Committee  continue  to 
aid  the  Matron  and  the  Board  by  their  judicious  sug- 
gestions and  valuable  services.  They  have  recently 
founded  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  female  pupils. 

The  Library  of  the  Institution,  though  small,  is  very 
useful.  Contributions  to  it,  especially  in  works  of  refer- 
ence, will  be  thankfully  received. 

The  Cabinet  is  also  a  source  of  instruction  as  well  as 
unusement  to  the  pupils.  Its  enlargement  will  extend 
its  usefulness,  and  any  specimen  of  natural  history, 
art,  &c.  &c.,  will  be  gladly  accepted. 

On  the  first  day  of  January  last,  there  were  182 
pupils  in  the  Institution,  viz.  94  boys  and  88  girls. 

Received  during  the  year,   33  :  viz.  17  boys  and  16 
Sirls. 

Discharged  during  that  period,  26  :  viz.  12  boys  and 
I4  girls. 

Remaining  on  the  first  instant,  189  :  viz.  99  boys  and 
^0  girls. 
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Of  the  whole  Number  of  PapUs^ 

147  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Maryland. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 
Crozer  Scholarship. 
John  Wright     Do. 
City  of  Philadelphia. 
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Those  supported  hy  the  State  of  Psnnaylvania  are  from  th^ 

following  Cawnlies^  mz : 


Allegheny, 

.  13 

Dauphin,    - 

Armstrong, 

-     1 

Delaware,  -        -        - 

Beaver, 

.    2 

Erie,  -         -        .        - 

Berks, 

.    5 

Franklin,    - 

Blair, 

.    4 

Greene, 

Bradford,    - 

-    3 

Juniata, 

Backs, 

-    3 

Lancaster,  - 

Carbon, 

.    3 

Lawrence,  - 

Cambria,     - 

.    2 

Lehigh, 

Centre, 

.    2 

Luzerne, 

Chester 

.    4 

Lebanon,     - 

Clarion, 

.    1 

Mifflin,        .        .       - 

Columbia,  - 

-    2 

Monroe, 

Crawford,   - 

.    2 

Montgomery, 

Cumberland, 

-    1 

Montour,     - 

1 
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1 
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1 
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Northampton,     - 

-    2 

Susquehanna,      -        -    4 

Northum  berland, 

-    4 

Venango,    -        -        -    1 

Pike,  - 

-    1 

Washington,        -        -    1 

Philadelphia, 

-  26 

Westmoreland,    -        -    3 

Perry, 

-    3 

York,          ...    5 

Schuylkill, 

-    6 

Total,    147 

Those  svpported  by  the  State  of  Maryland  are  from  the 

following  Counties^  viz: 

Kent,  .  .2    Baltimore  City,    .        .    1 

Baltimore^  •         .         .     1  

Cecil,  .         .        .1  Total,        5 


Thoee  supported  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  from  the 

following  Comities^  viz : 

Camden,     .        .         .4     Cumberland,        .        .     1 

Burlington,  2  

Salem,        ...     1  Total,      8 

T^hose  supported  by  the  State  of  Delaware  are  from  the 

following  Oounties,  viz: 

New  Castle,        .  3     Sussex,  .3 

Total,      6 

Supported  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia,          .         .       3 
Supported  on  the  Crozer  Scholarship,  from  Dela- 
ware County, 1 

Supported  on  the  John  Wright  Scholarship,  Philar 

delphia, 1 
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Those' supported  by  the  Institution  or  their  Frienda^  are 

from 


Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  . 
Virginia,     . 


.  13     Tennessee,  . 
.     2     New  Jersey, 


.     1 


Total,    18 
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Of  the  33  Mutes  admitted  in  1863,     . 

15  were  bom  deaf. 

lost  hearing  by  scarlet  fever,  at  eleven  months. 

five  years  and  a-half. 
ten  months  old. 
three  weeks, 
a  fall  at  five  months  old. 
a  fall  down  stairs  at  twenty  months, 
typhoid  fever,  at  three  and  a-half  years- 
"  "  "  three  years, 

by  convulsions  from  teething,  at  ten  months, 
by  cold,  at  one  year  of  age. 
by  disease  unknown,  when  quite  young, 
by  cold,  at  six  months, 
by  disease  unknown,  at  nine  months, 
by  inflammation  of  the  brain,  at  eighteen  months, 
by  measles,  at  two  years  and  a-half  old. 
by  gathering  in  the  ear,  at  one  year  old. 
by  whooping  cough,  at  two  years, 
by  chicken  pox,  at  three  years  and  a-half  old. 


IS 

• 

In  the  numth  of  October^  a  Committee  of  the  Senate 
visited  and  inspected  the  Institution.  It  afforded  the 
DiiectoTS  much  pleasure  to  exhibit  all  parts  of  the 
buildings^  and  to  explain  to  the  Committee  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  Establishment,  and  it  is  hoped  that  visit 
was  as  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  as  it  was  accepta- 
ble to  the  Board. 

The  Institution  is  open  every  Thursday  at  3  o'clock, 
P.  M.y  (except  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and 
September,)  lor  the  reception  of  visitors. 

To  the  great  regret  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Franklin  Bache, 
who  had  been  a  Director  of  the  Institution  from  its 
foundation^  and  for  years  its  President,  declined  a 
re-election.  He  carries  with  him  the  high  respect  and 
afi^tionate  regard  of  his  late  associates,  and  their 
warmest  wishes  for  his  happiness.  Our  valued  Prin- 
cipal continues  to  conduct  the  Institution  with  una- 
bated zeal  and  success,  and  his  assistants  and  other 
officers  merit  the  approbation  of  the  Board. 

The  conduct  and  progress  of  the  pupils  are  com- 
xnendable,  and  harmony  and  good  feeling  pervade  the 
Establishment.  A  very  great  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  Shoe  Shop.  The  shops  are  not  a  source  of 
emolument,  but  the  knowledge  obtained  in  them  is  cal- 
culated to  be  beneficial  to  the  inmates. 

The  fiscal  condition  of  the  Institution  is  exhibited  by 
tte  account  of  the  Treasurer,  which  accompanies  this 
Report.  A  careful  supervision  of  the  expenditures  has 
claimed  and  received  the  watchful  attention  of  the 
^oard.  It  is  believed  that  no  kindred  Institution  in  the 
^imtry  is  managed  with  more  strict  economy. 
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Asking  the  continued  blessing  of  the  Almightj  c 
this  noble  charity,  and  that  he  may  guide  those  ii 
trusted  with  its  direction,  the  Managers  now  surrendi 
their  trust  to  the  Contributors. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted^ 

By  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

GEORGE  SHARSWOOD, 

Presiden 
James  J.  Babglat^ 

Secretary. 


Philadelphia^  January  1,  1864. 
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The  ladies  beg  leave  to  express  their  satisfaction  with 
the  recent  additions  made  to   the   dormitories.     They 
beUeve  that  ample  accommodation  is  now  provided  for 
^  considerably  larger  number  of  pupils  than  are  at  pre- 
^nt  in   the    Institution.      The   convenient   dressing- 
^coms  and  closets  will  tend  greatly  to  assist  our  excel- 
lent and   efl&cient  Matron  in  encouraging    neat   and 
Orderly  habits ;  while  the  brightness  and  cheerfulness 
of  the  Infirmary  will  undoubtedly  promote  the  recovery 
of  the  sick,  who  are  always  the  objects  of  kind  atten- 
tion. 
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The  case  of  Elizabeth  Martin^  who  died  on  the  20th 
of  November  last;  has  been  to  the  ladies  a  subject  of 
much  interest.  Educated  by  the  bounty  of  the  State, 
she  found  this  so  happy  a  home  that  she  earnestly  beg- 
ged to  be  allowed  to  remain  here,  after  her  term  of 
tuition  had  expired.  Her  request  was  grcmted.  It 
soon,  however,  appeared  that  she  was  consumptive. 
She,  herself,  became  aware  of  her  condition,  and  knew 
that  her  time  on  earth  could  be  but  short ;  but,  if  some- 
times found  in  tears,  she  would  beg  not  to  be  thought 
unhappy — she  would  be  glad  to  go  to  her  Saviour,  she 
said.  As,  for  two  years,  her  bodily  strength  declined, 
the  strength  of  her  faith  and  heavenly  hope  increased. 
Amiable  and  cheerful,  always ;  affectionate  to  those 
about  her,  and  most  grateful  for  her  home,  and  the 
constant  kindness  she  received,  yet  her  chief  happiness 
lay  in  reading  her  Bible.  During  the  last  few  weeks  of 
her  life,  her  sufferings  were  extreme ;  but  a  holy  calm 
soothed  and  supported  her.  All  her  little  strength  was 
spent  in  efforts  to  do  good  to  her  companions,  by  her" 
prayers  and  urgent  solicitations ;  and  when  too  weak  t 
do  more,  she  would  yet  try,  after  long  intervals  o\ 
exhaustion,  to  spell,  with  her  poor  thin  fingers,  somes^ 
expression  of  faith  and  hope  in  her  Redeemer, 
could  but  think,  as  we  sat  by  her  side,  that  we  had  a 
great  reason  to  thank  God,  humbly,  for  those  instni--^ 
mentalities,  which  had  been  mercifully  enabled  to  ope 
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her  once  darkened  mind  to  the  glorious  light  of  hea- 
venly  truth. 

Sarah  Jane  Keith^  a  former  pupil,  from  Maryland, 
whose  friendless  position  has  drawn  to  her  the  peculiar 
interest  of  the  Ladies  Committee,  has  been  working 
for  more  than  a  year  at  the  manufacture  of  fancy  but- 
tons, &C.  She  has  become  a  very  neat  and  skillful 
workwoman,  but  being  somewhat  slow,  has  failed  to 

earn  enough  to  insure  her  a  comfortable  maintenance 
at  that  trade.    Although,  by  permission  of  your  Board, 

she  remained  here  for  several  months  without  charge, 
and  has  since  been  charged  a  much  less  sum,  weekly, 
than  she  would  have  to  pay  elsewhere,  still,  the  fact 
of  her  having  learnt  her  trade  quickly  and  well,  and  of 
her  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  her  employer,  encou- 
rages us  to  believe  that  some  otlier  of  our  deaf  mute 
girls,  with  more  nimble  fingers,  may  take  up  the  same 
trade  with  more  success. 

The  Ladies  Committee,  having  been  convinced  that 

the  unusual  number  of  little  girls,  (too  young  to  take 

Care,  of  their  own  persons  and  clothing,)    who  have 

*utely   been    admitted   to   the   Institution,   render   the 

Employment   of    a   nurse    indispensable;    and   having 

^commended  Sarah  J.  Keith  for  the  situation,  would 

^Oport,  that  as  soon  as  she  can  leave  her  present  work 

"^"ithout  inconvenience  to  her  kind  employer,  she  will 

t>o  received  on  wages  at  the  Institution,  which  she  has 
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At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ladies  Committee,  it  y 
unanimously  resolved  that  they  would,  by  subscripti 
among  themselves,  commence,  this  coming  Christm 
the  formation  of  a  library,  to  be  placed  in  the  gi 
sitting-room.  The  existing  library  being  on  the  b< 
side  of  the  building,  where  girls  are  not  permitted  to 
is  of  little  use  to  them ;  and  the  ladies  believe  that  1 
books  which  they  propose  to  furnish  now,  with  1 
additions  they  hope  to  make,  at  intervals,  by  Christn 
contributions  and  in  other  ways,  will  prove  a  source 
great  benefit  and  pleasure  to  all  the  female  inmates 
the  Institution. 

In  behalf  of  the  Ladies  Committee, 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  H.  C.  LEWIS, 

Secretat 

Philadelphia,  December  24,  1863. 
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APPENDIX. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

By  a  rule  of  the  Institution,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
.  received  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  for 
irhich  sum  every  thing  necessary  is  provided,  including  the 
usual  clothing  of  the  Institution,  bo&rding,  lodging,  washing, 
tuition,  stationery,  and  medical  attendance. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation.  Fractional  parts  of  any 
jear  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $18  per  month. 

The  schools  are  closed  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  July^  and 
are  re-opened  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September^  at  which 
time  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  be  in  attendance.  It  cannot 
le  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded 
en  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it,  after  its  formation. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance  every  six 
tnonths.  There  are  two  sessions  in  the  year,  one  commencing 
f>n  the  first  of  March,  the  other  on  the  first  of  September. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  child- 
x*en  before  the  vacation  has  commenced,  nor  to  retain  them 
^fter  it  has  ended. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
^  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write  the 
Barnes  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institution. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
Valuable  time. 
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STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years  ;  and, 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  fur- 
nished, from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel- 
lect of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a  paper,  with 
printed  questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers,  will  be  for- 
warded. After  the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned 
to  the  Institution.  The  applicant  will  soon  be  informed  of  the 
result  of  the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  Fund  is  limited;  new 
pupils  can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term 
allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  mLX  ^^ 
l)c'  made  to  tlie  Governor,  *'  accompanied  by  the  certificate        ^ 
any  two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a  magistrate, 
the  age,  circumstances,  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in  wh«^^^ 
behalf  the  application  is  made."     The  term  allowed  is  six  yea    — ■ 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  mi 
be  made  to  tLe  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.    The  term  alio 
is  six  years. 
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STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 


Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Maryland  must 
be  made  to  the  Levy  Courts,  or  Commissioners  of  the  several 
counties,  or  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore.  The 
term  allowed  is  seven  vcars. 


QUESTIONS. 

The  applications  for  the  admission  of  deaf  mutes  should  be 
accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  year,  month,  day, 
and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside  ': 
(mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  Office.) 

What  are  tlie  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  cliild ': 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  .any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb.  '->r 
is  it  known  that  thci\>  have  licen  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  "Ti 
the  father's  or  motlicr's  side,  in  llie  lino  of  tlieir  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  smallpox,  or  been  vaccinated  r 

lias  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooj)ing  cough  'r 

Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  h(^aring  by  sieknes>  <»r 
■  disease  ?     If  so,  how,  an«l  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationsliip  between  the  parents  bti'ure  mar- 


COMPOSITIONS. 


••- 


The  compositions  of  mutes  are  not  satisfactory  tests  of  the 
acquirements  of  the  pupil,  or  the  skill  of  the  instructor.  TLcy 
are,  however,  the  best  evidence  we  can  present  in  print  of  the 
practicability  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  of  capacity  among  mutes  as 
well  as  among  speaking  persons.  All  cannot  make  the  same 
exertions,  or  reach  the  same  height  of  attainment ;  but  all  have 
here  every  advantage  afforded  them  for  progressing  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  their  capacities  and  dispositions  will  allow. 

The  following  compositions  were  mostly  school  exercises,  and 
are  presented  us  thoy  were  produced.  They  will  serve  to  gratify 
curiositv,  and  show  some  of  the  difficulties  mutes  encounter  in 
acquiring  language. 


ABOUT   AN   APPLE. 

1  lived  at  home.     I  stole  an  apple.     I  ran  away.     I  hid  in 

the  hay.     I  ate  an  apple.     My  brother  saw  me.      My  brother 

told  to  my  mother.     She  was  angry.     She  took  a  whip.    She 

whipped   nie.     T  cried   &  sad.     I  was   cross.      I  was  angry* 

My  mother  pitied    me.      My   mother  kissed  me.     I  went  to 

bed.     All  night  I  slept.     In  the  morning  I  was  cheerful. 

B. 

Aged  eleyen.    Bom  deaf.     In  school  ooe  y^^' 
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MT  SKATES. 

Several  years  ago,  formerly,  a  kind  father  lived  in  the  coun- 
try. One  day,  he  put  on  his  hat.  He  opened  the  door.  He 
went  out  of  the  house.  He  walked  on  the  ground.  He  went 
into  the  store.  He  bought  a  pair  of  skates.  He  put  it  into 
his  pocket.     He  came  home.     He  gave  the  skates  to  his  little 

me.     I  was  glad.     I  thanked  my  father. 

G. 

Aged  tweWe.    Lost  hearing  one  year  of  age.     In  school  one  year. 


THE   CHERRIES. 

A  girl  and  boy  saw  many  cherry-trees.     They  climbed  up 

and  picked  a  basket  full  of  cherries.     They  climbed  down  and 

arrived  on  the  ground.     They  went  away  to  the  house.     The 

boy  knocked   the   door.     The   servant   saw   a   full   basket  of 

cherries.     Their  mother  wonderful  and  glad.     They  told  she 

about  full  cherry-trees.     She  maked  cherry-pies.     She  carried 

pies  to  oven.     The  pies  became  baked.     They  went  to  the  table 

feast.     They  liked  to  eat  pies.     By  and  by  they  were  very  sick 

boy  and  girl.     They  eat  much  pies.    A  man  rode  on  the  horse. 

He  arrived  to  the  house.     He  told  about  the  very  sick  boy  and 

girl-     The  doctor  rode  with  on  the  horse.     They  arrived  to  the 

bam.     The  doctor  went  to  the  house.     He  gave  medicine  to 

drank  boy  and  girl.     Mother  kept  the  medicine.     They  lay  on 

the  bedi      They  some  sick.      Few  days   became  well   again. 

They  play  with  the  fence. 

AMANDA. 

» 

Aged  thirteen.     Bom  deaf.     In  school  two  years. 


THE  VISIT. 


Last  summer  my  father  and  sister  and  I  went  to  country. 
We  were  very  glad  and  saw  my  grandmother  and  grandfather. 
yfe  went  to  the  woods.     We  wished  to  caught  a  fish.     My 
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father  and  grandfather  could  not  find  a  fish.     My  brother  and 

sister  and  I  caught  four  little  fishes.     My  father  again  threw 

four  fishes  in  the  water.     We  went  home.     I  went  to  Chester. 

I  saw  many  soldiers.     The  soldiers  were  wounded  and  carried 

to  hotel.     I  went  home.     We  went  to  a  large  house.     Many  of 

the  people  attended  at  the  negroes  dancing  in  a  large  house.     I 

go  to  school. 

MARY. 

Aged  thirteen.    Born  deaf.     In  Bohool  one  jear. 


A  FICTITIOUS   STORY. 


A  young  man  of  good  family  planned  one  day  recently  to 
steal  a  horse  from  a  stable,  which  belonged  to  a  rich  gentleman, 

at  a  distance  from  his  residence  of  about  three  miles  at  P 

Illinois.     So  he  went  to  the  stable  at  night.     Knowing  that 
there  were  several  horses  in  the  stable,  he  chose  a  nice  gray 
horse,  the  best  one,  which  he  preferred.     He  put  a  bridle  on 
the  horse's  head  and  rode  on  him  away  to  his  stable  and  hid  him 
in  it.     On  the  following  djiy  the  owner  of  the  horse,  who  was 
the  gentleman,  rose  from  bed  early  in  the  morning  and  went  to 
the  stable  in  order  to  feed  the  horses  some  oats  and  hay.     But 
he  found  that  one  of  the  horses  was  gone.     He  suspected  thakX 
somebody  had  stolen  him.      He   was    angry  and    sorry.     E^« 
called  ^several  of  his  friends   to  help  him.     The  friends  w^  'u^. 
with  him   riding  on   their  horses,  and  examined  the  stable         ^^ 
every  person  for  the  gentleman's  horse.     In  the  afternoon  o^td^^ 
of  the  friends  found  the  hca-se  which  was  the  property  of  hi  ^-itn, 
and  led  him  from  the  stable  to  his  friend  and  restored  him  ^^ 

him,  who  was  very  glad  that  he  got  him  again.  The  friend  w^^i*^"^ 
with  several  policemen  to  the  house  and  arrested  the  young  ul^k^*" 
who  had  done  the  wickedness,  and  took  him  to  the  Court  Hon. 
The  Judge  sentenced  him  to  three  years  imprisonment. 

Aged  fifteen.     Lofit  hearing  in  childhood.     In  school  three  jea^     '^' 
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MT   LIPE. 


I  was  born  in  Pittsburg  Alleghany  Co  Pa  on  the  2nd  of  De 
cember  1843.     When  I  was  a  child,  I  lost  my  hearing  afc  the 
age  of  four  years  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis.    My  parents  are  now 
Uying  in  Pittsburg.     My  father  was  born  in  Westmoreland  Co 
Pa,  and  my  mother  formerly  lived  in  New  York.     I  had  three 
brothers,  whose  names  were  John,  Henry  and  Joseph,  but  Henry 
and  Joseph  are  dead.    I  had  three  sisters  named  Sarah  A,  Lucy, 
V  0,  and  Mary  Ann,  but  Sarah  Ann  is  dead.     My  father  is  a 
butcher.     When  I  was  a  boy,  I  helped  him  to  kill  sheep,  calves, 
and  hogs  in  the  slaughter  house  for  some  years.     He  took  a 
quantity  of  meat  to  the  market-house  for  several  years,  in  order 
to  sell  it  to  the  people,  who  wished  to  buy  it.     When  I  was  a 
"boy,  I  was  ignorant,  and  disobeyed  my  parents,  again,  &  again, 
for  I  did  not  know  right  from  wrong.     I  feel  sorry,  and  foolish 
lecause  I  was  in  the  habit  of  disobeying  them,  but  now  I  never 
disobey  them,  for  I  have  learned  about  God,  and  our  Saviour 
^Tesns  Christ.     My  parents  are  very  kind  to  me — again,  and 
again.     I  should  obey,  and  honor  them, — as  we  obey,  and  honor 
God.     I  should  like  to  support  them.     One  of  my  brothers, 
'^hose  name  was  Henry,  was  a  clerk  on  a  steamboat,  which  went 
through  the  western  rivers  for  several  years.  When  he  had  been 
eonfined  to  the  chamber,  by  the  sickness  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
Alissouri,  the  doctor  attended  him  for  some  time,  but  he  died  in 
the  year  1858.     His  friends  telegraphed  to  my  family  and  rela- 
tives from  Missouri,  that  he  had  died.     We  wept  very  much  for 
^ome  days.     It  was  better  for  him  to  be  carried  from  Missouri 
to  a  cemetery  near  Pittsburg.    I  was  very  sorry  for  him,  because 
tie  had  lost  his  life.     I  was  very  sorry  for  I  was  ignorant,  and 
oould  not  talk  to  anybody  by  writing,  when  I  was  in  my  boy- 
Ixood;  my  father  was  obliged  to  a  gentleman   to  take  me  to 
I^hila,  he  had  a  great  many  hogs,  which  he  exported  to  Phila, 
^.nd  other  places  from  Ohio.     I  entered  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Iristitution  on  the  29th  of  October  1859,  in  order  to  receive 
^Ostruction.     I  saw  the  mute  strangers, — and  I  was  put  in  a 


class, — and  I  staid  there  studying  for  one  year,  then  I  was  re- 
moved by  the  Principal  into  another  school  room,  and  I  have 
staid  here  for  three  years,  and  a  half.  I  try  to  be  industrious, 
and  studioas,  and  to  become  intelligent.  We  should  be  polite, 
and  genteel.  I  was  very  glad  to  correspond  with  my  famOy, 
and  relatives.  I  like  my  teacher  very  much,  because  he  is  very 
busy  instructing  us  all  the  time,  and  we  are  improving  rapidly. 
We  should  obey,  and  honor  the  Board  of  Directors,  Princi]paly 
matron,  and  teachers,  for  they  are  very  kind  to  give  information 
to  us.  Before  I  came  here,  I  was  afraid  to  look  at  the  moon, 
because  I  thought,  that  it  would  draw  me  up  by  my  hair  into  the 
moon.  I  was  ignorant,  and  did  not  know  about  it,  but  now  I 
understand  about  the  moon.  When  school  closed  on  the  8th  of 
July  1863  in  the  summer,  I  went  home.  While  I  was  at  home, 
I  was  taking  a  ride  through  the  country,  which  was  very  plea- 
sant, at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  home,  but  I  came  home 
again.  I  was  busy  being  with  my  relatives,  and  friends,  and 
was  in  conversation  with  them  for  some  time.     I  was  sometimes 

fond  of  reading  a  nice  book,  newspapers  &c. 

D. 

Aged  20.    Lost  hearing  at  four  years.    In  school  four  jeus. 


THE  JUSTICE  OF  WOLVES. 

On  one  occasion,  as  a  rich  gentleman  who  lived  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  was  going  out  towards  his  beautiful  woods  near 
which  stood  his  large  elegant  house,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
a  pleasant  walk  about  the  woods,  he  happened  to  espy  a  large 
wolf  pursuing  a  deer  through  the  woods,  and  he  suddenly  climbed 
up  a  tree  which  was  tall  and  slender  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  objects,  and  he  got  on  the  branch  near  the  top  where  k® 
uould  see  the  wolf  pursuing  the  deer,  and  catching  it  by  its  neck 
and  killing  it.  When  the  wolf  had  killed  it,  it  wheeled  round 
and  ran  away  with  the  intention  of  calling  its  friends.     When  » 
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had  disappeared,  the  gentleman  came  down  the  tree  and  went  to 

the  dead  deer,  which  he  took  up  and  carried  home  quickly  as  he 

could  walk.     After  not  long  time  the  wolf  went  with  its  friends 

to  the  spot  where  the  deer  lay,  but  when  the  beast  found  the 

deer  was  taken  away,  it  trembled  and  it  held  its  head  down.  Its 

friends  became  very  angry  at  it  and  they  suddenly  sprang  upon 

it  and  tore  it  to  pieces  and  devoured  it  up.     Then  they  ran 

away. 

T. 

Aged  16.     Lost  hearing  in  childhood.    In  sohool  five  yeare. 


THE  CHANGES   OF   MATTER. 

Among  all  the  wondrous  phenomena  of  Nature's  wide  domain, 
the  constantly  recurring  and  ever  varying  metamorphoses  of  the 
material  world,  afford  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
eoDtemplative  admirer  of  the  Great  Architect's  works.     If  in- 
animate matter  could  speak,  what  marvellous  revelations  it  would 
make  of  the  strange  changes  that  have  befallen  it ;  but  it  has 
no  audible  voice  to  describe,  in  sublime  and  glowing  terms  all 
these  multifarious  vicissitudes.     Though  matter  is  voiceless,  it 
lias  a  silent  language  which,  to  him  who  can  rightly  interpret  it, 
is  replete  with  teeming  wonders,  rivalling,  nay  even  surpassing 
in  their  strangeness,  the  most  gorgeous  fairy  tales.     In  the 
interpretation  of  this  mute  language,  great  skill  is  necessary, 
*nd  it  is  to  the  patient  investigation  of  the  geologist  and  chemist 
that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  elucidation  of  its  meaning ; 
indeed  without  their  valuable  assistance  it  would  remain  a  per- 
petual mystery.     Geology  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  that 
Procures  us  access  to  the  archives  of  the  Past,  and  enables  us  to 
oiing  to  light  their  ancient  and  mysterious  lore.     In  perusing 
^uese  old  volumes  a  gorgeous  pageant  is  conjured  up  and  made 
^  pass  before  our  mental  vision ;  we  behold  all  the  mutable 
Processes  that  took  place  long  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man, 
^i^d  the  vast  procession  of  animate  nature,  appearing  and  dis- 


appearing  on  the  stage.     We  perceive  myriads  of  incandescaDt 
spheres  extending  far  away  into  the  measureless  immensity  of 
space,  and  revolving  in  their  appointed  orbits,  and  among  them 
our  own  terraqueous  habitation.    We  behold  the  gradual  cooling 
of  our  globe,  and  are  astonished  at  the  terrible  violence  of  its 
convulsive  throes ;   we  gaze  with  wonder   upon  the  ultimate 
beginning  of  organic  beings,  progressively  advancing  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  in  rank.    Violent  oscillations  of  the  earth ; 
the  upheavals  and  subsidences  of  the  land ;  the  elevation  of  lofty 
mountains ;  the  terrific  rush  of  surging  waters ;  and  volcanoes 
belching  forth  vast  columns  of  fire,  enveloped  in  a  sombre  canopy 
of  smoke,  and  throwing  a  lurid  gleam  far  and  wide,  form  a  fear- 
fully sublime  scene  that  holds  the  mind  in  breathless  awe.    A 
more  peaceful  and  pleasing  spectacle  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
in  the  magnificent  forests  of  cryptogamia  and  the  giant  rushes 
of  the  carboniferous  age,  that  covered  the  earth  with  a  luxuriant 
mass  of  bright  verdure ;  the  strangely  shaped  forms  of  moUusca 
and  fishes ;  huge  land  and  marine  monsters,  now  unknown  save 
in  the  records  of  the  Past ;  and  the  gigantic  mammalia  of  sub-  - 
sequent  periods  whose  ponderous  tread  caused  the  land  to  vibrate. 
To  one  conversant  with  the  sublime  science  of  Geology  the 
conviction  rushes  upon  the  mind,  with  irresistible  force,  that 
these  vast  changes  must  have  occupied  unrcckoned  myriads  o^ 
ages  antecedent  to  man's  appearance  on  the  earth.     We  hare 
no  data  for  estimating  the  length  of  these  ages,  and  must  per- 
haps forever  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  time  they 
comprehend.     Since  then,  though  matter  has  been  undergoing 
a  ceaseless  round  of  change,  not  a  single  atom  has  been  destroyed, 
nor  has  any  ])een  added,  except  that  which  descended  in  the 
form  of  aerolites.     Tliere  are  many  instances  of  the  apparent 
destruction  of  matter,  the  most  common  being  by  fire,  but  in 
such  cases  matter  merely  undergoes  a  chemical  combination. 
The  matter  we  behold  at  the  present  time  is  as  old  as  the  earth 
and  passed  through  all  its  different  phases  ;  we  see  it  to-day  not 
as  it  was  then,  but  in  an  altered  form.     This  is  not  universally 
the  case,  however,  for  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks  stiU 
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remain  in  their  original  condition  after  cooling.  In  addition  to 
these  the  metals,  bones,  shells  and  otlier  relics  of  the  Past,  are 
as  yet,  unchanged;  of  these  forms  oC  matter  those  entitled  to 
the  highest  antiquity  are  the  metals  and  plutonic  rocks.  Even 
the  material  constituents  of  our  corporeal  frames  were,  in  their 
pristine  condition,  in  a  red  hot  state.  Since  that  long  by-gone 
period,  to  what  curious  mutations  the  matter  of  our  bodies  has 
been  subject  ? 

It  has  been  crumbled  from  the  solid  rocks  by  the  slow,  but 
powerful  action  of  water;  shifted  here  and  there  by  the  currents, 
deposited  in  layers,  heated,  indurated,  then  again  disintegrated. 
Probably  it  formed  part  of  the  shell  of  mollusks ;  the  bone  and 
flesh  of  extinct  maritime  monsters,  and  was  conibinod  with  other 
matter  in  the  bodies  of  slimy  reptiles,  or  birds  of  the  airy  realm. 
The  breezes  have  wafted  it  from  place  to  place ;  hurricanes  have 
tossed  it  about  in  their  mad  fury,  and  made  sport  of  it ;  the 
vegetable  world  has  absorbed  it  as  nutriment ;   as  grass  and 
herbage  the  ruminantia  have  chewed  it,  and  it  has  again  under- 
gone assimilation  with  the  body  of  an  animal.     On  the  death  of 
the  animal  it  has  been  subject  to  a  repetition  of  the  process  of 
decomposition ;  has  been  taken  as  food  by  plants,  and  passed 
through  an  almost  interminable  variety  of  transformations,  till 
now  it  forms  part  of  our  bodily  substance ;  being  assimilated 
from  the  flesh,  fruit  and  vegetables  that  we  use  as  sustenance. 
When  we  shall  be  no  more  our  bodies  will,  in  the  course  of  time, 
be  resolved  into  their  ultimate  elements,  mineral  matter  and 
passes,  and  still  go  on  forming  new  compounds  in  the   vast 
alembic  of  Nature,  till  the  Hand  that  created  matter  out  of 
nothing  shall  cause  its  annihilation.     Our  memory  will  be  per- 
petuated  by  the  plants  that  thrive  on  our  mortal  remains.     The 
tapering  pine,  aspiring  to  pierce  the  cerulean  dome,  will  take  us 
as  food  to  feed  his  ambitious  spirit :  the  patriarcliial  oak,  whose 
gnarled,  misshapen  limbs  bear  honorable  testimony  to  his  many 
oonflicts  with  the  gloomy  monarch  of  the  storm,  will  grow  on  us 
for  centuries  till  hoary  with  age  he  peacefully  dies,  or  is  cut 
down  by  the  axe  of  the  woodman.     Then  he  is  either  used  for 
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fuel  and  blazes  cheerfully  on  the  rustio  hearth,  or  is  left  to  slow 
decomposition  by  rot,  and  in  due  time  assumes  another  and 
different  form. 

The  sweet  scented  liriodendron,  and  the  blooming  flowers  of 
the  field  will  take  us  to  add  to  their  strength  and  splendor  and 
will  be  our  living  monuments ;  and  decaying  will  keep  on  changing 
to  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes.  The  green  grass  will  grow 
luxurious  on  us ;  fruits  will  incorporate  us  with  their  sabstanoe ; 
men  will  eat  these  fruits,  and  with  the  bodies  of  those  who  eat 
them,  the  fruits  will  enter  into  combination.  The  ruminant 
tribe  will  graze  on  the  grass  that  feeds  on  us;  will  grow  fat  on 
it  and  from  it  secrete  milk.  Man  will  drink  the  milk,  kill  the 
animal  and  cat  its  flesh,  and  these  will  in  part  become  con- 
stituents of  his  body.  Thus  the  elements  of  which  our  bodies 
are  compounded  will  in  time  become  incorporated  with  the  bodies 
of  others  of  our  species,  who  will  consequently  be  indirectly 
guilty  of  cannibalism. 

What  I  have  represented  as  true  of  ourselves  in  future,  is  also 
true  of  those  who  have  long  since  been  mouldering  in  the  soil.    . 
We  are  cuuuibals  and  others  will  be  after  us,  but  it  is  not  oar 
fault.     In  the  articles  that  constitute  our  diet  there  is  part  of 
the  matter  that  once  formed  another  person's  body  and  we  prey 
upon  our  friends  and  enemies  alike.     The  proud  aristocrat  thus 
perliap.s  eats  his  ancestors,  as  well  as  those  whom  he  despises 
and  calls  plebians,  but  in  time  the  despised  plcbians  will  devour 
liim  ill  unconscious  retaliation.     Many  are  not  aware  of  these 
facts  but  are  in  a  state  of  blissful  ignorance,  and  if  any  sucli 
persons  takes  up  this  essay,  I  would  advise  him  to  lay  it  aside, 
ere  the  happy  delusion  is  destroyed.     We  see  that  after  death, 
our  bodies  still  keep  on  playing  a  part  in  the  ceaseless  round  of 
changes. 

This  is  a  glorious  thing,  and  infinitely  better  than  lying  idle 
in  the  most  splendid  and  hermetically  sealed  sarcophagus.  Some 
of  the  North  American  aboriginees  have  a  beautiful  custom  of 
burying  their  dead  warriors  underneath  the  roots  of  trees,  that 
their  memory  may  ever  live  in  the  arborescent  monument  that 
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feedf  xspoa  their  remains,  and  whose  rustling  leaves  ceaselessly 
ehant  the  dead  chief's  requiem.  The  ancients  were  not  far 
from  the  truth,  when  they  poetically  described  persons  as  having 
been  tranaformed  into  trees  and  flowers.  The  fate  which  they 
aooorded  to  a  few  favored  beings  is  true  of  almost  the  whole 
hinnaa  raoe ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  fine  thing  to  have  for  our 
monnmenti,  fragrant  flowers  and  stately  trees,  rejoicing  under 
the^bright  blue  empyrean,  on  whose  boughs  the  sunshine  gleams ; 
whoBO  emerald  bowers  the  soft  winged  zephyrs  love  to  haunt, 
and  where  the  feathered  denizens  of  the  air  warble  forth  their 
harmonioas  paeans. 

The  prodigious  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  generated  by  the 
oombnation  of  ooal  and  other  materials,  and  the  respiration  of 
animals,  are  dispersed  by  the  winds  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  and  absorbed  by  the  vegetable  kingdom.     Together  with 
a  Sbw  other  gases  it  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  bulk  of 
the  forest  monarchs,  and  lesser  plants ;  the  proportion  of  minerals 
bebg  very  small,  generally  about  one-tenth,  while  the  gaseous 
dements  comprise  nine-tenths  of  their  substance.     Part  of  the 
carbonic  add  is  changed  into  fruit,  and  is  eaten  by  mankind ; 
the  very  coal  that  has  been  consumed  before  his  eyes  and  his 
very  breath  go  to  make  his  food  and  again  minister  to  his  com- 
fort.    In  recompense  for  the  carbonic  acid  we  give,  the  plants 
mpply  us  with  oxygen,  which  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance : 
ire  are  thus  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other  and  without 
this  wise  provision  of  Nature  the  world  would  soon  become 
uninhabitable.    We  live  on  plants,  as  do  the  inferior  animals, 
«nd  the  plants  subsist  upon  us  and  all  animate  creation.    Daring 
our  lifetime  the  plants  live  on  our  breath,  and  when  our  bodies 
become  disorganized  and  mingle  with  the  soil,  the  grasses  and 
trees  take  us  up  by  their  roots.     Wo  live  upon  the  oxygen 
exhaled  by  the  plants,  and  upon  their  fruits  and  roots.     The 
tiniest  flower  and  the  haughtiest  chief  of  the  forest  alike  receive 
their  proper  supply  of  carbonic  acid,  and  unite  in  returning 
oxygen  to  the  animal  kingdom.   The  colossal  pines  of  California ; 
Uie  palmettoes  of  South  Carolina ;  the  cactus  and  maguey  plants 
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fuel  and  blazes  cheerfally  on  the  rustic  hearth,  or  is  left  to  alow 
decomposition  by  rot,  and  in  due  time  assumes  another  and 
different  form. 

The  sweet  scented  liriodendron,  and  the  blooming  flowers  of 
the  field  will  take  us  to  add  to  their  strength  and  splendor  and 
will  be  our  living  monuments ;  and  decaying  will  keep  on  changing 
to  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes.  The  green  grass  will  grow 
luxurious  on  us ;  fruits  will  incorporate  us  with  their  sabstanoe ; 
men  will  eat  these  fruits,  and  with  the  bodies  of  those  who  eat 
them,  the  fruits  will  enter  into  combination.  The  ruminant 
tribe  will  graze  on  the  grass  that  feeds  on  us;  will  grow  fat  on 
it  and  from  it  secrete  milk.  Man  will  drink  the  milk,  kill  the 
animal  and  cat  its  flesh,  and  these  will  in  part  become  con- 
stituents of  his  body.  Thus  the  elements  of  which  our  bodies 
are  compounded  will  in  time  become  incorporated  with  the  bodies 
of  others  of  our  species,  who  will  consequently  be  indirectly 
guilty  of  cannibalism. 

What  I  have  represented  as  true  of  ourselves  in  future,  is  also 
true  of  those  who  have  long  since  been  mouldering  in  the  soil. 
We  are  cannibals  and  others  will  be  after  us,  but  it  is  not  our 
fault.     In  the  articles  that  constitute  our  diet  there  is  part  of 
the  matter  that  once  formed  another  person*s  body  and  we  prey 
upon  our  friends  and  enemies  alike.     The  proud  aristocrat  thus 
perhaps  cuts  his  ancestors,  as  well  as  those  whom  he  despises 
and  calls  plebians,  but  in  time  the  despised  plebians  will  devour 
liim  in  unconscious  retaliation.     Many  are  not  aware  of  these 
facts  but  are  in  a  state  of  blissful   ignorance,  and  if  any  sucli 
persons  takes  up  this  essay,  I  would  advise  him  to  lay  it  aside, 
ere  the  happy  delusion  is  destroyed.     We  see  that  after  death, 
our  bodies  still  keep  on  playing  a  part  in  the  ceaseless  round  of 
changes. 

This  is  a  glorious  thing,  and  infinitely  better  than  lying  idle 
in  the  most  splendid  and  hermetically  sealed  sarcophagus.  Some 
of  the  North  American  aboriginees  have  a  beautiful  custom  of 
burying  their  dead  warriors  underneath  the  roots  of  trees,  that 
their  memory  may  ever  live  in  the  arborescent  monument  that 
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feedf  xspoa  their  remains,  and  whose  rustling  leaves  ceaselessly 
ehant  the  dead  chief's  requiem.  The  ancients  were  not  far 
from  the  tmthy  when  they  poetically  described  persons  as  having 
bean  transformed  into  trees  and  flowers.  The  fate  which  they 
aooorded  to  a  few  favored  beings  is  true  of  almost  the  whole 
hmnaa  raoe ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  fine  thing  to  have  for  our 
monnmenti,  fragrant  flowers  and  stately  trees,  rejoicing  under 
the^^bright  blue  empyrean,  on  whose  boughs  the  sunshine  gleams ; 
whose  emerald  bowers  the  soft  winged  zephyrs  love  to  haunt, 
and  where  the  feathered  denizens  of  the  air  warble  forth  their 
harmonioQS  paeans. 

The  prodi^ous  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  generated  by  the 
oombnation  of  coal  and  other  materials,  and  the  respiration  of 
animals,  are  dispersed  by  the  winds  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  and  absorbed  by  the  vegetable  kingdom.     Together  with 
a  tew  other  gases  it  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  bulk  of 
the  foreat  monarchs,  and  lesser  plants ;  the  proportion  of  minerals 
being  very  small,  generally  about  one-tenth,  while  the  gaseous 
dements  comprise  nine-tenths  of  their  substance.     Part  of  the 
carbonic  add  is  changed  into  fruit,  and  is  eaten  by  mankind ; 
the  very  coal  that  has  been  consumed  before  his  eyes  and  his 
very  breath  go  to  make  his  food  and  again  minister  to  his  com- 
fort.    In  recompense  for  the  carbonic  acid  we  give,  the  plants 
mpply  us  with  oxygen,  which  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance : 
ire  are  thus  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other  and  without 
this  wise  provision  of  Nature  the  world  would  soon  become 
uninhabitable.    We  live  on  plants,  as  do  the  inferior  animals, 
«nd  the  plants  subsist  upon  us  and  all  animate  creation.    Daring 
onr  lifetime  the  plants  live  on  our  breath,  and  when  our  bodies 
become  disorganized  and  mingle  with  the  soil,  the  grasses  and 
trees  take  us  up  by  their  roots.     We  live  upon  the  oxygen 
exhaled  by  the  plants,  and  upon  their  fruits  and  roots.     The 
tiniest  flower  and  the  haughtiest  chief  of  the  forest  alike  receive 
their  proper  supply  of  carbonic  acid,  and  unite  in  returning 
oxygen  to  the  animal  kingdom.   The  colossal  pines  of  California ; 
the  palmettoes  of  South  Carolina ;  the  cactus  and  maguey  plants 
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of  Mexico ;  the  rolling  prairies,  the  oaks,  BjoamoreSi  ejpreeses, 
weeping  willows,  magnolias  and  all  the  other  plants  of  North 
America  famish  us  with  oxygen.  The  jongles  of  India ;  the 
selvas  of  the  Amazon;  the  pampas  of  La  Plata;  the  immense 
forests  of  Northern  Europe ;  the  graceful  palm  and  gigantic 
baobab  of  Africa ;  the  palms  of  the  South  Sea  coral  islets,  and 
all  the  innumerable  varieties  of  the  vegetable  domain,  supply 
the  oxygen  which  we  at  this  moment  inspire. 

All  these  wonderful  changes,  that  are  perpetually  taking 
place  around  us,  are  caused  by  that  mysterious  law  of  chemical 
affinity  modified  by  vital  action,  which  by  merely  making  the 
ultimate  atoms  of  matter  combine  in  an  infinitesimal  variety  of 
proportions  with  the  sixty-one  simple  elements,  produces  an 
endless  variety  of  substances,  differing  totally  from  each  other, 
except  in  possessing  a  few  properties  common  to  all  bodies. 

It  is  not  by  chemical  action  alone  that  the  changes  of  the 
material  world  are  brought  about;  there  are  several  other  natural 
forces  at  work,  but  roost  of  those  I  have  described  are  produced 
by  the  former.  These  incessant  transformations  of  matter  are 
truly  worthy  of  our  admiration,  and  with  such  changes  taking 
place  around  us  every  day,  one  must  have  sadly  perverted  the 
use  of  his  eyes,  if  he  affirms  that  this  is  a  dull  world.  I  have 
described  but  a  but  a  few  of  these  changes ;  the  whole  subject  is 
one  of  such  vast  extent  that  it  bewilders  and  overpowers  the 
mind  in  attempting  to  take  in  its  whole  scope. 

J. 

Aged  19.    Lost  hearing  at  five.    In  sohool  4  yean  and  8  moathi. 
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REPORT 


■■■W 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

In  presenting  their  Annual  Statement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Institution  to  the  Legislature  and  Contributors,  the 
Directors  have  great  satisfaction  in  expressing  their  be- 
lief that  it  successfully  continues  to  impart  that  instruc- 
tion to  Deaf  mutes,  which  is  calculated  to  prepare 
them  for  lives  of  usefulness,  respectability  and  happiness. 
Their  education  is  not  confined  to  the  School  Rooms }  the 
boys  are  engaged  a  portion  of  the  day  in  work  shops, 
and  the  girls  in  sewing  and  various  household  duties. 
All  the  pupilshavelheopportunity  of  daily  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  Thus,  while  the  mind  is  developed,  the  body  is 
strengthened. 

On  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  each  Sunday,  the 
pupils  unite  in  religious  worship  in  the  Lecture  Boom  of 
the  Institution,  and  daily,  the  boys  and  girls  meet  sepa- 
rately for  social  worship  and  religious  instruction  ;  they 
are  also  habituated  to  pray  privately.  The  Principal 
frequently  lectures  to  them,  and  they  from  time  to  time. 
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enjoy  instructive  recreations.  It  is  delightful  to  wit- 
ness the  harmony  which  pervades  the  establishment 
The  pupils  have  generally  enjoyed  good  health. 

Dr.  Biddle  in  his  report  states,  that  no  serious  epidemic 
has  occurred,  and  only  two  deaths,  both  from  consump- 
tion. On  the  first  of  January,  1864,  there  were  189 
pupils  in  the  Institution,  viz.  99  boys  and  90  girls. 
Received  during  the  year,  9  :  viz.  7  boys  and  2  girls, 
discharged  during  the  same  period,  22 :  viz.  10  boys 
and  12  girls;  and  there  remain  in  the  Institution  this 
day,  176  :  viz.  96  boys  and  80  girls.  The  report  of  the 
Principal  shows  the  place  whence  they  came,  the  cause 
of  the  deafness  of  those  received  during  the  year,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  ascertained,  and  other  interesting  details. 

The  Treasurer's  account  exhibits  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  1864. 

In  the  year  1863,  the  Directors  applied  to  the  Legis- 
ture  to  increase  the  Annual  allowance  twenty  dollars 
for  each  indigent  deaf  mute,  on  the  State  Founda- 
tion. This  request  was  promptly  acceded  to,  but  it 
was  soon  ascertained  that  the  sum  asked  for,  was  far 
below  the  actual  and  necessary  expenditure.  The  loss 
sustained  in  1863,  on  the  State  pupils  was  $5,184,  and 
in  1864,  $6,525.  The  Directors  confidently  hope  that 
the  Legislature  will  make  up  these  losses  to  this  excel- 
lent Charity,  and  increase  the  annual  appropriation  to 
two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  for  each  pupil  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Directors 
have  never  asked  anything  beyond  the  actual  fieed  of 
the  Institution,  and  are  persuaded  that  Pennsylvania 
will  not  suffer  this  noble  School  to  languish  for  want  of 
adequate  support,  but  will  continue  to  it  her  benign 


and  fostering  care  under  which  it  has  so  long  flourished, 
and  conferred  incalculable  blessings  on  a  class  of  our 
fellow  creatures  so  deeply  afflicted,  and  so  deserving  of 
our  sympathy  and  succour.  Thousands  of  those  who 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  are  now  supporting  themselves 
ocnnfortably  and  happily,  who  without  education  would 
have  lived  in  wretchedness,  by  being  cut  o£f  from  social 
intercourse  with  their  fellows,  and  from  the  consolations 
of  our  Holy  Religion ;  many  of  them  would  also  have 
been  a  burden  on  Society. 

The  Directors  i^ain  earnestly  ask  for  co-operation 
from  the  wealthy  and  the  humane.  Four  thousand  dol- 
lars  de\6  (*d  to  the  Institution  will  found  a  Scholarship. 
What  a  pure  satisfaction  must  it  be  to  receive  the  silent, 
but  heart-felt  gratitude  of  a  deaf  mute, 'who  by  your 
bounty,  has  been  instructed  in  his  duty  to  his  Creator, 
and  to  Society,  and  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  and  en- 
joy the  comforts  of  this  world,  and  taught  that  by  fear- 
ing Grod  and  keeping  His  commandments,  he  may  hope 
through  the  Saviour's  redeeming  love,  hereafter  to  dwell 
with  Him.  What  a  beautiful  tribute  would  a  Scholar- 
ship be  to  a  beloved  and  departed  friend,  thus  cherish- 
ing the  memory  and  commemorating  the  name  and 
virtues  of  the  dead,  while  conferring  an  inestimable  advan- 
tage upon  the  living. 

There  are  now  35  anxious  applicants  desiring  admis- 
sion into  this  Seminary  where  alone  they  can  be  educa- 
ted. Some  of  them  are  of  such  an  advanced  age,  that 
unless  they  can  be  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  coming 
year,  they  can  never  be  received  on  the  Foundation  of 
the  C!ommonwealth.     It  is  indeed  sad  to  think  what  will 


be  their  fate^  if  left  a  whole  lifeline  in  igaoniiee  and 
misery.  Surely  those  who  poMest  abundant  riches  ha 
stowed  on  them  by  a  bountiful  Providettcey  wOl  fronl 
their  plenty,  spare  something  to  those  on  whom  the 
hand  of  midfortune  has  pressed  so  heavily ;  and,  by  con 
ferring  happiness  on  others,  enjoy  the  luxury  of  doing 
good.  In  many  of  the  Counties  of  the  State  a  few  in 
dividuals  oould  easily  unite  in  founding  a  Scholarship 
which  would  not  only  perpetuate  their  names,  but  would 
set  an  example  of  beneficence  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  Board  tender  their  hearty  acknowledgments  t^ 
the  Ladies*  Committee  for  their  continued  and  zealoui 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  for  theii 
judicious  co-operation  with  and  counsel  to  the  Matron  ii 
the  diiK^harge  of  her  arduous  duties. 

The  Library,  founded  by  these  lady  visitors,  has  beet 
by  them  and  two  other  friends,  increased.  Their  interesf 
ing  report  is  hereunto  appended. 

The  Library  for  both   Departments  is   a   valual 
auxiliary,   affording   agreeable   and   useful   recrcatic 
Any  additions  of  suitable  books,  maps,  &c.,  will  be  thai 
fully  accepted.     The  Cabinet  is  also  a  source  of  mer 
improvement.     The  Board   take  pleasure  in  ackn 
ledging  another  donation  to  it  of  shells,  &c.,  from  C 
mander  Stephen  D.  Trenchard,of  the  United  States  N 

The  Directors  have  high  satisfaction  in  expre 
their  just  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  accompt 
Principal,  the  excellent  Matron,  and  the  other  0' 
of  the  Institution. 

That  the  Beneficence  which  founded  may  conti 
prosper  it,  that  the  Divine  Blessing  may  rest  u] 
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and  those  invested  with  its  management  may  be  en- 
lightened with  wisdom  from  on  High,  is  the  fervent 
desire  of  the  Directors.  They  now  surrender  their  Stew- 
ardship into  the  hands  of  the  Contributors. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

GEORGE  SHARSWOOD, 

President. 

AUeat : — James  J.  Barclay, 

Secretary. 


VhUaddphia,  December  31, 1864. 
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DEAF    AND    DUMB. 


It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  members,  of  the 
Ladies'  Committee  look  back  upon  the  year  that  is  now 
closing.  To  most  of  the  inmates  of  our  Institution,  it 
has  been  fraught  with  blessings ;  and  even  among  the 
sorrowful  events,  which  have  darkened  the  otherwise 
cheerful  records  of  successive  months,  there  have  been 
gleams  of  light,  which  show  us  clearly  how  precious  are 
the  results  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  culture  here  im- 
parted. The  latter  months  of  Margaret  J.  Watkins' 
life  were  full  of  Christain  hope.  In  the  case  of  a  lad  of 
fourteen,  who  died  last  spring,  we  see  great  encourage- 
ment to  persevering  effort.     He  had  always  been  a  dull 
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scholar,  much  below  the  average  in  intelligence,  and 
seemed  wholly  unconcerned  about  spiritual  matters ;  and 
in  the  latter  weeks  of  his  life,  his  feebleness,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  made  him  apparently  unable  to  give  expression 
to  even  his  most  ordinary  wants.  But  the  last  flickeriugs 
of  life  gave  blessed  evidence  that  the  good  seed  had  not 
been  sown  in  vain,  even  in  that  hitherto  unfruitful 
field.  A  few  minutes  before  he  died,  he  joined  his  feeble 
hands  in  the  sign  for  prayer — then  made  the  sign  for 
sin — then  that  for  our  Saviour — for  forgiveness — for 
love — for  trust  and  resignation — and  thus  he  died. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  Ladies  to  form 
a  librarj'  for  the  girls'  side  of  the  Institution,  about  a 
hundred  volumes,  carefully  chosen,  were  purchased  and 
placed  in  a  book-case  in  the  girls'  sitting  room.     The 
number  was  rapidly  increased  by  valuable  donations 
from  Mrs.  C.  F.  Randolph,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hutchinson, 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Trist,  Miss  Margaret  M    Duane,  Mrs   John 
P.  Crozef,  Mr.  A.  R.  Perkins,  George  Sharswood,  Jr., 
and  from  the  Sunday  school  of  Mount  Washington; 
Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania.     The  latter  gift  was 
accompanied  by  a  request  for  an  acknowledgment  from 
the  pupils  themselves,  and  accordingly  the  subjoined 
letter  was  written  by  Margaret  Watkins  a  few  weeks 
before  her  death. 


S.  CuTHBERT,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  : — Mr.  Lewis  received  your  letter  and  ha« 
told  us  of  your  interest  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  of 
the  sum  of  money  which  your  Sabbath  School  scholars 
at  Mount  Washington  have  sent  to  us  as  a  present 
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Mr.  Hutton,  the  Principal  of  this  Institution,  has  already 
bought  some  nice  books,  which  will  constantly  remind 
us  of  the  affection  of  those  children.  I  write  to  return 
our  thanks.  We  thank  you  all  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts.  I  write  for  those  now  here,  and  for  those  who 
shall  come  after  us,  for  these  books  will  continue  here 
for  many  years  to  come.  We  have  many  other  friends 
who  have  planned  such  Institutions  as  this,  and  who 
now  assist  us  in  getting  an  education.  We  ought  to 
feel  grateful  to  all  these  friends,  for  we  cannot  be  edu- 
cated in  the  same  way  as  other  children.  If  these  in- 
stitutions were  not  supported,  the  deaf  mutes  could  not 
be  instructed,  and  they  would  all  be  .in  a  very  sad  con- 
dition. We  ought  also  to  be  very  thankful  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  giving  us  these  kind  friends  on 
earth.  This  is  a  very  pleasant  Institution.  I  hope  the 
children  of  your  school  will  find  in  all  their  attempts  to 
do  good  to  others,  that  ^4t  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive." 

Yours,  with  much  respect, 
(Signed,)  H.  J.  WATKINS. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  handsome  contri- 
bution that  was  sent  by  our  pupils  to  the  great  Central 
Fair  that  was  held  in  this  city  last  June,  for  the  benefit 
pf  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Moved  by  sympathy  for 
the  brave  defenders  of  our  country,  the  girls  proposed 
to  make  a  number  of  such  articles  of  needlework,  as 
have  found  ready  sale  at  the  Thursday  afternoon  exhi- 
bitions ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  their  kind  matron, 
quite  a  nice  collection  was  sent  to  the  Fair. 
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scholar,  much  below  the  average  in  intelligence,  and 
seemed  wholly  unconcerned  about  spiritual  matters ;  and 
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Mr.  Hutton,  the  Principal  of  this  Institution,  has  already 
bought  some  nice  books,  which  will  constantly  remind 
us  of  the  affection  of  those  children.  I  write  to  return 
our  thanks.  We  thank  you  all  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts.  I  write  for  those  now  here,  and  for  those  who 
shall  come  after  us,  for  these  books  will  continue  here 
for  many  years  to  come.  We  have  many  other  friends 
who  have  planned  such  Institutions  as  this,  and  who 
now  assist  us  in  getting  an  education.  We  ought  to 
feel  grateful  to  all  these  friends,  for  we  cannot  be  edu- 
cated in  the  same  way  as  other  children.  If  these  in- 
stitutions were  not  supported,  the  deaf  mutes  could  not 
be  instructed,  and  they  would  all  be  .in  a  very  sad  con- 
dition. We  ought  also  to  be  very  thankful  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  giving  us  these  kind  friends  on 
earth.  This  is  a  very  pleasant  Institution.  I  hope  the 
children  of  your  school  will  find  in  all  their  attempts  to 
do  good  to  others,  that  ^4t  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive." 

Yours,  with  much  respect, 
(Signed,)  H.  J.  WATKINS. 
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bution that  was  sent  by  our  pupils  to  the  great  Central 
Fair  that  was  held  in  this  city  last  June,  for  the  benefit 
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have  found  ready  sale  at  the  Thursday  afternoon  exhi- 
bitions ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  their  kind  matron, 
quite  a  nice  collection  was  sent  to  the  Fair. 
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We  trust  that  in  the  commg  year,  the  eflbrts  of  the 
faithful  officers  and  teachers  of  this  Institution  may  be 
again  abundantly  blest,  and  that  order  and  tranquillity 
may  continue  to  abide  with  us. 

In  behalf  of  the  Ladies  Committee, 

Yery  respectfully, 

E.  a  a  LEWIS, 


Philadelphia^  Deemher  7, 1864. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Directora  of  the  PennBylvania 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

GsNTLEMEN : — During  the  year  1864  there  were  con* 
nected  with  the  Institution  198  pupils^  viz :  106  boys 
and  92  girls. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1864,  there  were  189 
pupils,  viz :  99  boys  and  90  girls. 

Received  during  the  year  9  new  pupils,  viz :  7  boys 
and  2  girls. 

Discharged  during  that  period,  22  pupils,  viz :  10  boys 
and  12  girls. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1865,  there  remained  176 
pupils,  viz :  96  boys  and  80  girls. 

Of  ihe  i/ohole  number  of  pupils, 

138  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


8 

a 

u 

Maryland. 

10 

a 

a 

New  Jersey. 

8 

a 

u 

Delaware. 

1 

a 

a 

Grozer  Scholarship  No.  1. 

1 

^i 

n 

"                  No.  2. 

1 

a 

ti 

John  Wright    Scholarship. 

8 

u 

it 

City  of  Philadelphia. 

16 

a 

it 

By  their  friends  or  the  Institution. 
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Tho9e  supported  hy  (he  SkUe  of  Bmnsylvania  are  from  the 

following  OowUieSy  viz : 


Allegheny, 

• 

- 

.11 

Lavrenoe, 

.   1 

Armstrong, 

- 

- 

-  1 

LebanoDf 

-   1 

Beaver, 

- 

- 

.   2 

Lehigh,  - 

-  6 

Berks, 

- 

- 

■   6 

Liuern«^ 

■  i 

Blair, 

- 

- 

.   4 

MMHin,   .       • 

•  I 

Bradford,   - 

- 

•» 

.   2 

Monroe, 

-  m 

.  2 

Bucks, 

- 

- 

-   2 

Montgomery,  - 

4 

Cambria,    - 

- 

- 

-  a 

Montoor, 

1 

Carbon, 

- 

- 

>    3 

Northampton,  - 

2 

Centre, 

- 

- 

-   2 

Northamberland, 

4 

Chester,     - 

- 

- 

.   8 

Perry,     - 

3 

Columbia,  - 

- 

- 

-   2 

Pike,       . 

1 

Crawford,  - 

* 

- 

-   2 

Philadelphia,- 

81 

Cumberland, 

- 

- 

-    1 

Schuylkill,      . 

5 

Dauphin,    -  • 

- 

.- 

-    3 

Susquehanna,  - 

4 

Delaware,  - 

- 

- 

.   1 

Venango, 

1 

Erie, 

- 

- 

.    2 

Warren, 

1 

Franklin,    - 

- 

- 

-   1 

Washington,    * 

2 

Greene, 

- 

- 

-    1 

Westmoreland, 

1 

Juniata, 

- 

- 

-    1 

York,     . 

5 

Lancaster,  - 

- 

- 

-   7 

— 

Total,  138 


Those  supported  hy  the  State  of  Maryland  are  from  ^ 

fdlowvag  Counties^  viz : 

Kent,         -        .        .        -1     Cecil,      -        .        -       -  1 

Baltimore,  -        -        -        -    1  -* 

Total,   3 
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tuppaiied  hy  ike  State  of  New  Jersey  are  Jrom  the 


fMowing  Counties,  viz : 

rlandy 

-    1     Salem     - 

-    2 

n,     - 

-    4    BurlingtoDy 

.    2 

tsex,  - 

.    1 

y 

Total,    10 

supported  by  the  State  of '  Ddavoare  are  from  the 
following  Counties,  viz : 

lastle,        -        -        -    2    Sussex,   ...        -   1 

Total,    8 

rted  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia,    ....      8 
rted  on  the  Crozer  Scholarship,  Nos.  1  and  2,  from 
elaware  County,  Pennsylvania,       •        -        -        -      2 
rted  on  the  John  Wright  Scholarship,  from  Phila- 
^Iphia,  -- 1 

supported  by  (he  Inslitution  or  their  Friends,  are  from 

flvania,     -        -        - 11     Delaware,        -        -        -    1 
md,  -        -        -    1     Virginia,  -        -        -    1 

-    1    Tennessee,      -        -        -    1 

Total,  16 
Of  the  9  Mutes  admitted  in  1864^ 

B  bo/n  deaf. 

hearing  by  scarlet  fever,  at  six  and  a-half  years  old. 

**  cold  in  the  head,  at  three  years  old. 

"  brain-fever,  at  two  and  a-half  years  old. 

looking  at  the  condition  of  the  Institution  during 

ast  year,  we  do  not  observe  any  great  improvement 

iking  change  made  in  its  buildings  or  grounds. 

cation  is  elegible  and  airy.    Occupying  two  acres 
2 
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of  ground,  it  is  open  on  all  sides,  with  streets  running 
from  it  in  every  direction.  Its  surroundings  are  agree- 
able and  pleasant,  and  its  situation  as  healthy  as  a  City 
residence  can  be.  The  new  dormitories  constructed  the 
previous  year,  have  answered  the  purpose  admirably^ 
and  have  afforded  rooms  for  infirmaries,  ample  in  space, 
cheerful  in  light,  and  abundant  in  ventilation.  These 
we  hope  will  tell  favor&bly  on  the  future  health  of  the 
Institution.  Its  sanitary  condition  for  the  last  twelve 
months  has  been  good,  considering  the  size  of  the  family 
and  the  latent  tendencies  .to  disease,  which  exist  .in 
many  of  the  pupils.  One-half  of  them  having  lost  their 
hearing  by  disease  when  young. 

We  have  to  lament  the  deaths  of  two  pupils  by  con- 
sumption, and  of  three  at  their  own  homes  by  diseases, 
symptoms  of  which  had  been  apparent  previous  to  their 
coming  here. 

The  domestic  department  continues  to  be  managed 
with  the  same  economy  and  judicious  regard  to  comfort, 
health,  and  convenience  that  has  hitherto  characterized 
it.     It  has  ever  been  an  object  with  the  Directors  of  the 
Institution,  to  employ  as  many  mutes  in  its  operations 
as  they  consistently  could,  thus  affording  situations  of 
independence,  comfort   and   useful   employment   to  a 
number  who  would  otherwise  have  no  friendly  hand  to 
aid  them,  or  whose  prospects  in  society  might  be  cheer- 
less and  sad.     There  are  ten  mutes  in  this  department 
enjoying  the  advantages  which  are  found  in  well  regu- 
lated families,  together  with  the  opportunities  for  social 
intercourse  with  each  other,  which  mutes  so  much  prize. 

The  mechanical  department  continues  its  operations 
as  heretofore,  employing  a  large  number  of  the  boys  in 
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shoemaking  and  tailoring  two  or  three  hours  a  day. 
Thej  make  their  own  clothes,  and  supply  the  establish- 
ment with  shoes,  while  the  girls  make  up  the  linen  of  the 
family,  and  manufacture  their  own  dresses.  This  feature 
of  the  Institution  is  generally  commended,  as  tending  to 
make  the  mutes  practically  useful  to  themselves  and 
others,  as  supplying  sources  of  amusement,  as  promo- 
ting  habits  of  industry  and  as  advancing,  rather  than 
retarding,  tlieir  intellectual  education. 

In  the  educational  department,  the  operations  of  the 
school-room,  lecture-room  and  study,  have  been  conduc- 
ted successfully  on  the  general  principles  upon  which 
our  system  of  instruction  is  founded.  The  whole  num- 
ber  of  pupils  is  divided  into  ten  classes,  averaging 
nearly  eighteen  each.  Ten  teachers  devote  their  time 
to  them.  Of  these,  two  are  mutes  themselves,  and 
received  their  early  education  at  this  Institution. 

The  Instructors  have  been  faithful  to  their  responsi- 
ble trust,  and  assiduous  in  discharging  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  them.  Their  success  in  surmounting  the 
numerous  obstacles,  and  overcoming  the  various  difficul- 
ties before  them,  has  been  encouraging  and  satisfactory. 

We  cannot  estimate  the  ability  and  fidelity  employed, 
or  the  amount  of  labor  expended,  by  the  results  exhibi- 
ted in  the  pupils.  The  capacity,  application,  persever- 
ance and  ambition  of  individuals,  are  so  different,  that 
the  average  results  of  one  year,  will  vary  greatly  from 
those  of  another.  The  pupil  with  the  lowest  capacity 
may  have  had  the  greatest  amount  of  labor,  skill  and 
care  bestowed  on  him,  and  yet  present  very  little  evi- 
dence of  it,  while  another  more  highly  favored  by  nature, 
may  exhibit  astonishing  results  without  having  received 


so 

half  the  instruction  or  attention.  Different  minds  have 
not  the  same  characteristics,  hence  different  modes  <^ 
communicating  thought  would  he  used  by  each  different 
teacher.  Arrangements  have  been  made,  by  which  all 
the  pupils  come  under  the  instruction  of  each  teacher 
periodically.  The  most  of  our  instructors  have  spent 
several  years  in  this  benevolent  work,  and  some  of  them 
have  had  a  long  experience  in  it.  Every  successive 
year,  their  labors  become  more  and  more  valuable. 
Each  year  as  it  rolls  away,  leaves  them  better  able  to 
unravel  the  mysteries  of  language  to  their  pupils,  and  to 
lead  them  by  this  key,  to  unlock  for  themselves,  the  vast 
stores  of  thought  and  knowledge  to  be  found  in  books. 

In  February  the  Bev.  F.  Dillon  Eagan,  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  signs,  was  engaged  to  instruct  a  class 
of  new  pupils,  which  he  continued  to  do,  till  the  close  of 
the  session.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  the  expenses 
were  so  rapidly  increasing,  that  a  new^class  would  not 
be  received  in  the  ensuing  fall,  and  that  the  services  of 
one  teacher,  for  economical  reasons,  would  be  dispensed 
with.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Eagan,  (who  had  been 
here  the  shortest  time)  to  retire,  which  he  willingly  did, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  vacation.  His  pupils 
were  distributed  among  other  classes,  leaving  the  average 
of  each,  about  eighteen. 

After  another  year  of  prosperity,  our  acknowledg- 
ments are  again  due,  to  the  great  Source  of  light  and 
life,  not  only  for  positive  blessings,  but  also  for  exemp- 
tion from  threatening  evils.  On  His  kind  Providence 
we  rely,  for  future  guidance,  encouragement  and  support 

A.  B.  BUTTON, 

Principal^  ibc 
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APPENDIX. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

• 

By  a  rule  of  the  Institation,  deaf  and  damb  children  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  for 
which  sum  eyerything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition, 
stationery,  and  medical  attendance.  When  the  clothing  is  sup- 
plied by  the  parents,  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  are  charged. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation.  Fractional  parts  of  any 
year  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $24  per  month. 

The  schools  are  closed  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  July^  and 
are  re-opened  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September^  at  which 
time  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  be  in  attendance.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded 
on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance  every  six 
months.  There  are  two  sessions  in  the  year,  one  commencing 
on  the  first  of  March,  the  other  on  the  first  of  September. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren before  the  vacation  has  commenced,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
it  has  ended. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write  the 
names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institution. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
valuable  time. 
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STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applications  for  the  bonnty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years ;  and, 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satiefactory  efidenee  must  be  fur- 
nished, from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel- 
lect of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a  paper,  with 
printed  questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers,  will  be  for- 
warded. After  the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned 
to  the  Institution.  The  applicant  will  soon  be  informed  of  the 
result  of  the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  fund  is  limited;  new 
pupils  can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term 
allowed  is  six  years.. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  "  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 
any  two  respectable  individaals,  attested  before  a  magistrate,  to 
the  age,  circumstances,  and  capacity  of  the  ^e&{  mute  in  whose 
behalf  the  application  is  made."    The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 


Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  mast  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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QUESTIONS. 

The  applications  fbf  th^  admission  of  deaf  mutes  should  be 
accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child?  (mention  the  whole  of  its 
nime.) 

What  18  the  age  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  year,  month,  day, 
and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside  ? 
(mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  OflSce.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
is  it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on 
the  father's  or  mother's  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  smallpox  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or 
disease  ?    If  so,  how,  and  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar- 
riage ? 


COMPOSITIONS. 


•^•m*^ 


THB  HBW  OOAT. 

A  gentleman  lired  iii  Philadelphw.  He  went  to  the  store. 
He  bought  one  beantifnl  ooat.  The  tailor  told  how  many  dol- 
lars to  tho  gentleman.  He  think  that  good  and  gave  some  dol- 
lars to  the  man.  The  man  thanked.  He  went  away.  He 
arrived  to  home.  He  sat  down  on  the  sofa.  He  talked  with  a 
gentleman  and  mother. 

Born  deftf.    In  school  one  jear. 


THE   RABBITS. 

Last  summer  morning  brother  and  two  dogs  went  iuto  the 
numerous  cedar  trees.  He  took  a  gun  and  walked  over  feoce. 
He  saw  rabbits  and  squirrels.  He  shoot  the  rabbit  died.  The 
dog  ran  on  the  ground  to  the  rabbit.  It  took  carried  to  brother. 
It  was  a  very  fat  rabbit. 

Aged  eleven.    Lost  hearing  two  and  a-half  years  old.    In  aohool  one  yetr. 


ABOUT  A   MOTHER   RAT  AND   ITS  LITTLB  RATS. 

Several  years  ago,  a  mother  rat  lived  at  home.  It  had  some 
little  rats.  It  went  out  of  the  home.  It  walked  on  the  ground. 
It  went  into  the  woods.  It  sought  for  food.  By  and  by  it  found 
some  meat.    It  bit  the  meat.     It  carried  it  to  its  little  rats.   I^ 
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bit  the  meat  and  pieces.    It  gave  it  to  the  little  rats.    The  small 

rats  were  fond  of  the  mother  rat.    The  mother  rat  went  to  the 

wood.     It  *  made  a  hay  nest.    By  and  by  in  the  evening,  they 

lay  in  the  hay  nest.    In  the  night  a  cat  walked  on  the  floor  of 

the  house.    By  and  by  it  was  very  hungry.    It  wanted  to  catch 

a  rat.     It  sought  for  the  rat.    It  smelled  for  the  rat.     It  found 

the  mother  rat's  little  rats.     It  bit  its  three  rats.     It  carried 

them  and  run  away.     It  went  into  the  home.     It  played  with 

three  rats.    By  and  by  it  ate  three  rats.     It  went  to  the  floor. 

It  lay  on  the  floor.    In  the  morning  the  mother  rat  saw  no  little 

rats.     It  lost  its  three  rats.     It  was  very  sorry.     It  was  angry 

at  the  oat.     I  think  that  the  cat  was  cruel  at  the  rats. 

B. 

Aged  twelve.    Born  deaf.    In  school  two  years,  two  months. 


ABOUT  A  LADY  AND   HER  LITTLE  DAUGHTER   AND  A  DOG. 

Several  years  ago  a  lady  lived  in  Ohio.  Her  daughter  asked 
her  mother  to  buy  a  dog  for  her.  Her  mother  consented.  One 
day  in  summer,  she  went  out  of  the  house  and  walked  in  the 
street.  She  saw  a  farmer  coming  to  her.  She  asked  the  farmer 
to  sell  a  fine  dog  to  her.  The  farmer  cons^ted  and  went  into 
a  barn  and  took  the  fine  dog  and  gave  it  to  the  lady  who  bought 
it.  She  took  it  in  her  arms  and  carried  it  home.  She  gave  it 
to  her  daughter.  The  girl  was  glad  to  get  the  beautiful  dog. 
She  thanked  her  mother  very  much.  She  gave  some  milk  to 
the  dog.  The  dog  drank  some  milk  and  had  enough  to  drink. 
The  dog  did  not  bite  her  hand.  It  played  with  the  girl.  It 
loved  her.  The  girl  was  not  cruel  to  the  dog.  She  was  very 
fond  of  it.  The  dog  went  into  a  kennel.  The  girl  went  to  bed. 
She  lay  on  a  bed  and  slept  in  the  bed.  In  the  morning,  she 
arose  from  bed  and  put  on  her  clothes.  She  went  down  stairs 
and  washed  her  hands  and  face.  She  wiped  her  hands  and  face 
with  a  towel.     She  went  to  the  kennel  and  looked  for  the  good 
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dog  in  the  kennel.     8ha  saw  no  the  good  dog.     She  sooght  for 

the  good  dog  and  did  not  find  it.     She  lost  the  dog  and  was  yery 

much  vexed. 

M. 

Aged  18.    Lost  hearing  at  2  yean  old.    In  aehool  2  yeara^  2  monUi. 


MR  LEWIS  AND   A  ORIZZLT  BBAR. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  the  Western  end  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  United  States,  a  man  named  Mr  Lewis  whose  house 
made  of  logs  was  established  among  the  Rocky  Mountains  whi^ 
were  nearly  covered  by  extensive  forests  add  brambles  so  thick 
that  any  body  could  hardly  penetrate  or  pierce  through  them, 
and  therefore  they  were  the  favorite  haunts  of  untropical  wild 
beasts,  such  as  Grizzly  Bears,  wolves,  catamounts,  foxes  &c. 
Mr  Lewis  had  no  family  of  his  own.     One  pleasant  day,  being 
desirous  to  go  to  the  forest  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  he  took 
his  double-barrelled  rifle  which  he  fastened  on  his  back,  and 
buckled  his  game-bag  on  his  body,  and  set  out  for  the  woods  in 
order  to  hunt.    After  wandering  about  a  great  way  off,  he  being 
tired  of  hunting,  went  to  a  rock,  which  he  was  on  the  point  of 
sitting  on,  when  he  espied  a  large  grizzly  bear  descending  a 
rocky  hill.     Being  awfully  frightened  at  this  unexpected  sight, 
he  did  not  omit  his  total  presence  of  mind,  and  therefore  he 
fleeing  away  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  to  a  small  tree,  and  climb- 
ing it  quickly  with  all  his  might,  grasped  a  dead  limb,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  was  accidently  broken  off;  but  he  eagerlj 
grasped  another  bough  in  his  right  hand  for  himself  to  sit  on 
out  of  reach  of  the  formidable  monster,  so  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  his  monstrous  foe  to  climb  up  the  tree  on  account  of 
its  smallness.     The  enraged  animal,  coming  to  the  spot  where 
the  hunter  was,  strove  by  every  means  in  its  power  to  climb  the 
tree  in  order  that  it  might  seize  and  devour  him,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  do  so.    However,  it  shortly  growing  tired  of  watch- 
ing, wheeled  round  and  scampered  as  fast  as  it  could,  and  soon 
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disappeared.  When  Mr  Lewis  in  his  perilous  sitnation,  heard 
the  noise  of  the  enormons  monster  in  running  away,  though  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  see  its  operations  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness, he  bdng  exceedingly  full  of  joy  to  descend  his  place  of 
safety,  came  down,  and  did  his  best  to  find  his  way  in  order  that 
he  might  reach  home,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so  because 
it  was  dark ;  so  he  being  obliged  to  wait  till  morning,  then  re- 
oovered  his  rifle  which  he  had  dropped  when  he  first  saw  the 
bear,  and  ascended  to  the  top  of  another  hill  for  the  purpose  of 
teeing  if  he  could  find  his  comfortable  house*  Overviewing 
around,  what  was  his  merriment  to  discern  his  dwelling  house 
which  was  close  in  his  sight.  He  went  his  way  and  succeeded 
ift  reaching  home  with  feelings  of  joy  which  cannot  be  described* 
I  think  that  this  story  is  not  all  exactly  true,  but  I  guess  it  is 

somewhat  true. 

K. 

Aged  17.    LoBt  hearing  at  9  moatha.^  Id  school  4  jeart. 


THB  8BAS0NS. 

There  are  four  seasons  of  the  year.  Spring,  Summer,  Au- 
tumn, and  Winter.  March,  April,  and  May  are  the  spring 
months;  June,  July,  and  August  are  the  summer  months;  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November  are  the  autumn  months ;  and 
December,  January,  and  February  are  the  winter  months.  In 
Spring  the  trees  put  forth  their  buds  and  flowers.  The  fruit- 
treea  blossom  and  fill  the  air  with  sweet  odors.  The  birds  come 
from  countries  far  south  of  us,  and  gladden  us  with  their  songs 
of  joy.  The  farmer  bridles,  and  harnesses  his  horses,  and  he 
leads  them  to  a  plough  and  lie  hitches  the  horses  to  the  plough 
and  he  plows  the  ground,  and  he  plants  the  cleared  iHnd  with 
eom  and  potatoes,  and  sows  grain  such  as  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and 
barley.  Every  thing  is  growing  from  the  ground  in  the  Spring. 
In  Summer  the  treea  are  covered  with  green  leaves,  and  the 


corn  is  full  growthi  And  the  ottde  feed  upon  the  fresh  grasSy 
ftnd  the  birds  raise  their  tender  yoang.    The  farmer  has  a  flock 
of  sheep,  and  he  catches  one  of  the  sheep,  and  he  washes  the 
sheep  and  then  he  shears  the  sheep,  and  the  little  lambs  skip 
joyfully  OTer  the  hills.     Sheep  are  sheared  erery  spring.    Cloth 
is  made  from  their  wool.     The  grass  dried  in  the  sunshine  is 
called  hay,  upon  which  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  fed.    The 
fiEtrmer  comes  out  and  sees  the  fields  of  grain*    There  is  a  great 
deal  of  wheat  in  the  field  and  it  is  now  ripe  and  fit  to  cnt.    The 
farmer  cuts  it  down  inth  his  cradle,  and  another  farmer  rakes 
it  up  and  binds  it.     The  sheayes  stand  on  the  ground,  and  then 
the  sheaves  are  drawn  to  the  bam,  where  the  men  thrash  out  the 
grain  and  fan  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  it  is  ground  into 
wheat  flour.    It  is  used  to  make  bread,  cakes,  and  pies.    Every 
thing  that  creeps,  or  walks,  or  runs,  or  flies,  or  swims,  or  eats, 
is  called  an  animal.     There  are  a  great  many  animals  in  the 
world.     Some  are  called  domestic  animals,  because  they  are 
tame  and  live  about  our  homes.     Others  are  wild  and  live  in  the 
fields  and  forests.    All  feathered  animals  are  called  birds  or 
fowls.    Oxen,  cows,  and  calves  are  called  cattle.    Horses,  sheep 
and  all  other  animals  having  four  legs  or  feet  are  oalled  quadra- 
peds.    The  tortoise,  lisard,  serpent,  and  frogs,  are  oalled  reptiles 
because  they  creep  along  on  their  bellies.    Hogs^  and  pigs- are 
called  swine.    Domestic  animals  are  of  great  value  of  us.    Some 
are  killed  to  furnish  us  with  meat  to  eat.    The  leather  for  boots, 
and  shoes  is  made  from  the  skin  of  some  animals.     The  cows 
supply  us  with  milk  of  which  butter*,  and  cheese  are  made.    Ths 
horses,  or  oxen  drawn  loads,  and  are  called  beasts  of  burdeo. 
The  horse  is  the  noblest  domestic  animal.    The  domestic  fowb 
furnish  us  with  eggs,  and  feathers.     In  Autumn  or  Fall  many 
kinds  of  fruit  and  grain  are  ripe  and  with  other  products  of  the 
farms,  are  collected  into  the  houses,  and  bams  for  man  and  heist 
during  the  coming  winter.     The  young  birds  have  grown  strong 
and  they  are  flying  towards  the  soutL     The  young  lambs  han 
grown  large  and  the  sheep  which  have  been  sheared  are  covered 
again  with  wool ;  which  protects  them  from  the  cold  and  snow 
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of  winter.    In  winter  the  snow  falls  upon  the  ground  and  man 

and  beast  feed  upon  the  food  which  has  been  stored  up,  while 

they  are  protected  from  the  severe  cold.     Some  wild  animals 

that  are  covered  with  thick  coats  of  fur,  seek  their  dens.     The 

iqairrels  feed  upon  the  nuts  which  thej  have  taken  from  the 

forest  trees.    The  frogs  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  and  go  to 

sleep.     The  leaves  CelII  from  the  trees  upon  the  ground,  and  they 

deeay.     The  farmer  thinks  of  the  year  which  has  passed,  and 

thanks  QiA  for  his  goodness  and  mercy.     The  young  enjoy  the 

oold  air,  and  storms  of  snow,  because  they  play  in  the  snow  and 

ikate  on  the  ice. 

F. 

Aged  16.    Lost  hearing  at  2  years  5  mooihs  old.    In  scbool  5  years. 


THE  DEADLY  FANO. 

A  number  of  years  since  as  a  farmer  who  had  a  farm  was 
one  day  engaged  in  mowing  the  grass  with  his  scythe  in  his 
meadow,  by  chance  he  trod  on  a  rattlesnake  which  was  lying  in 
its  coil  among  the  grass  and  which  immediately  turned  upon  him 
and  bit  his  boot.  When  it  became  dark,  he  went  home  to  his 
wife.  After  they  had  eaten  supper,  the  man  pulled  his  boots 
off,  and  as  he  retired  for  the  night  he  was  asleep  very  soundly, 
and  he  was  taken  with  sickness  and  began  to  swell.  Before  a 
physician  was  able  to  be  called  in  he  died.  All  his  neighbors  ; 
were  greatly  supprised  at  his  sudden  death,  but  his  dead  body 
was  interred  without  a  post-mortem  examination.  Several  days 
afterwards  one  of  his  sons  put  on  his  father's  boots.  At  night 
the  boy  went  to  bed  and  he  feel  sick  and  commenced  to  swell. 
He  died  on  the  following  morning.  The  medical  man  was  sent 
for,  but  he  was  unable  to  discover  the  cause  of  so  singular  a  dis- 
order ^nd  he  being  not  skilful  and  was  unwilling  to  confess  his 
own  want  of  skill,  he  informed  the  wife  and  her  children  that 
both  the  farmer  and  his  son  had  been  bewitched.    After  the 
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farmer  and  his  son  were  dead,  the  farm  was  sold  and  a  farmer 

purchased  the  boots  and  put  them  on.     He  soon  felt  sick  and 

began  to  swell,  and  the  sickness  was  like  that  of  the  farmer  and 

his  son.     A  very  skilful  physician  who  was  called  in  had  heard 

of  the  death  of  the  farmer  and  his  boy  and  he  snspeeted  the 

cause  and  applied  a  proper  remedy  for  the  disease.    The  farmer 

who  first  died  with  the  swelling  had  owned  the  fatal  boot  which 

was  very  carefully  examined  and  finally  two  fangs  of  the  ratde- 

snake  with  poison  bladders  stuck  fast  in  the  boot  and  left  in 

it,  were  found.     They  had  penetrated  through  the  boot,  and  the 

farmer  and  his  son  and  the  neighbor  had  mysterious  scratohsi 

which  were  made  by  the  point  of  the  teeth  of  the  reptile. 

This  was  very  curious. 

T. 

Aged  18.  Lost  hearing  at  4  yean  old.    In  aohool  6  jean. 


The  following  sketch  of  the  life  of  Newsam,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Joeeph  0. 
Pyatt  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  and  baa  been  for  manj  years  a  mots 
instructor  in  this  Institution.  It  is  condensed  from  an  extended  biographj  oa 
which  he  is  at  present  engaged. 

ALBERT    NBWSAM, 

THE  DEAF-MUTE  ARTIST. 

Albert  Newsam  was  born  deaf  and  dumb  on  the  20th  of  Msy 
1809,  at  Steubenville,  Ohio.  His  father  William  Newsam,  was 
a  poor  boatman  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  was  drowned.  But  what 
became  of  his  mother,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  During  his  infancj, 
Albert  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton  a 
hotel-keeper.  He  was  a  sweet  and  bright  child  and  of  a  quiet 
and  amiable  disposition.  He  gave  the  first  indication  of  his 
talent,  by  sketching  a  cat,  on  the  floor  of  his  room  with  a  pieoa 
of  chalk.  He  sketched  various  objects  on  paper  and  board  with 
lead-pencil  and  chalk  and  sometimes  upon  the  ground  with  atieka 
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He  HM'ilk  tbe  b»bit  of  going  out  into  the  country  to  sketch 
sheep.  Nothing  afforded  him  more  pleasure^  than  to  look  at 
pieiiireB.  He  would  gase  upon  them  with  tbe  enthueiastic 
rapture  of  an  artist  and  then  retire  to  some  secret  place  to  cop7» 
Whenever  any  one  took  away  his  pictures,  he  would  weep  for  a 
long  time,  until  they  were  restored  to  him. 

In  oonaequenoe  of  his  infirmity,  he  found  himself  not  only 
negleeted,  but  an  object  of  aversion.  He  was  much  annoyed 
and  ridieoledy  by  his  mischievous  companions  who  imagined  him 
to  be  a  fine  subject  for  their  mirth  and  derision.  They  however 
ceased  to  treat  him  in  this  manner,  upon  witnessing  some  of  the 
early  firuits  of  his  genius  and  noticing  his  good  disposition. 
They  changed  their  conduct  towards  him  and  treated  him  with 
deference,  as  a  tribute  to  the  talent  which  they  perceived  in  one 
who  had  so  lately  been  an  object  of  their  sport. 

When  Albert  was  about  ten  years  old,  there  came  to  Steuben* 
ville  a  mendicant  impostor,  who  called  himself  William  P.  Davis. 
Upon  taking  notice  of  the  orphan  boy  and  learning  that  he  was 
deaf  and  dumb,  he  pretended  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  him,  and 
proposed  to  take  him  and  provide  for  him.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
believed  that  Davis  was  an  honest  man,  readily  assented  to  this 
proposition,  furnished  the  boy  with  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  de« 
livered  him  into  his  hands.  He  immediately  quitted  Steubcnville 
probably  with  a  view  of  making  use  of  him  to  excite  the  charity 
and  compassion  of  strangers,  and  to  solicit  their  contribution 
through  commiseration  for  his  misfortune.  On  their  way  to 
Philadelphia,  Davis  frequently  made  him  sketch  objects  upon 
the  ground  for  the* purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  by- 
standera,  and  of  levying  contributions  upon  them.  At  length 
they  reached  Philadelphia  in  May  1820.  After  some  persua* 
sion,  Davia  consented  to  leave  the  boy  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Inatitntion  till  his  return  from  Richmond,  to  which  place  he  said 
he  was  going.  Being  furnished  with  means  to  defray  his  travel- 
Hog  expenses,  and  also  receiving  some  valuable  clothing,  he  took 
hia  departure  for  Richmond,  leaving  the  boy  behind  him.  From 
that  time  to  this  nothing  has  been  heard  of  him.    Every  effort 
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was  made  to  trace  Albert's  real  history.  Aflfcer  he  hafl  ImM  i 
the  iDStitution  some  time,  his  first  oommunication  as  to  his  foi 
mer  residence,  was  a  rude  drawing  that  he  madoy  representtag ; 
town  on  the  margin  of  a  river,  which  after  many  muraceetthfli 
attempts  to  find  any  place  resembling  it,  was  at  last  recogtiiie^ 
by  an  accidental  visitor  to  be  Stenbenville,  Ohio. 

Albert  passed  through  a  regular  course  of  edvcation  and  mmi 
considerable  progress  in  all  the  branches  of  learning  to  wUd 
his  attention  was  directed.  During  his  pupilage,  his  talent  fo 
drawing  was  fostered  and  encouraged.  The  lithographic  art  Ium 
just  been  introduced  into  this  country.  The  genius  of  youDj 
Newsam,  was  now  directed  to  this  important  branch  of  the  fine 
arts,  which  he  studied  with  such  diligence,  that  he  soon  becam* 
proficient  in  it.  His  success  afterwards  resulted  in  the  mos 
brilliant  achievements.  In  lithography  he  had  no  superior  01 
this  side  the  Atlantic.  The  characteristic  excellence  of  all  hi 
productions  was  grace  and  artistic  and  delicate  finish,  his  draw 
ing  was  chaste  and  simple,  his  outlines  were  accurate  an< 
elegant,  his  pencil  was  firm  and  free,  and  his  execution  rapid 
As  a  copyist  he  was  faithful  and  faultless  in  every  respect.  H< 
was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  art  from  its  com- 
mencement, to  the  present  time,  and  always  dwelt  upon  the 
master-pieces  of  the  celebrated  artists  of  Europe,  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  one  whose  soul  had  the  thirst  for  artistic  gloiy* 

Rome  was  frequently  present  to  the  fancy  of  Newsam,  and 
he  hoped  one  day  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  glories  in  art  of 
which  he  heard  so  much.  He  earnestly  desired  to  pay  bis 
homage  to  the  princes  of  the  profession,  in  that  magnificent  city, 
and  profit  if  possible,  by  gazing  at,  and  studying  their  prodoo* 
tions. 

A  paralytic  stroke  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right  IiaB^, 
and  with  it  cut  off  his  chief  source  of  pleasure,  the  power  of 
drawing.  During  his  long  illness,  his  good  friends  made  gte$i 
efforts  to  render  pleasant  his  many  hours  of  sadness.  As  be 
was  fully  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  condition,  he  felt  it  bis 
duty  to  make  a  public  profession  of  religion,  which  he  did  by 
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being  baptized  and  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal  Ghnrch.  He 
died  at  ihp  ^'  Living  ^o^le  "  near  Wilmington,  on  the  20th  of 
NoTemberi  1864,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years,  full  of  faith  in  the 
laerita  of  hb  Saviour.  A  committee  of  his  friends  caased  the 
mortal  remuns  of  the  gifted  artist  to  be  conveyed  from  Wilming- 
ton,  Delaware,  to  Philadelphia,  for  interment  at  Laurel  Hill 
Oemetexy.  The  funeral  ceremonies  were  ably  conducted,  sad, 
iouehing  and  respectful.  His  qualities  of  head  and  heart  were 
many  and  noble.  How  sad  it  is  to  reflect  that  they  are  now 
quodched  in  death.  He  was  a  man  of  high  excellence  and  purity 
of  character,  and  has  left  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  community  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  ^^  the  legacy  of  an  eminent  and  un- 
fitted name.*' 


SUBSCRIPTIONS,  DONATIONS,  BEQUESTS. 

Life  Subscription, •       -    f20  00 

Annnal  Sabscription,       «i--«-.200 

Heceiyed  by  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Donations  to  the  Library,  of  Books,  Maps,  Pictures,  &c.,  and 
to  the  Cabinet,  of  Apparatus,  Specimens,  Curiottties  of  Nature 
and  Art,  will  be  received  at  the  Institution. 


•  > 


SOHOLABSHIP. 


A  Donation  or  Bequest  of  $4,000  will  found  a  Scholarship, 
which  shall  bear  the  donor's  or  such  other  name  as  he  may 
designate. 


YORM  OF  A  DBVISI  OB  BBQUSST. 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  ^^  The  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  &c. 


DONATIONS  RECEIVED  DURING  THE  TEAR  1864,  FROM 

Me38rs.  Deacon  &  Peterson,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
Louis  A.  Godey,  Esq.,      Lady's  Book  and  engravings. 
T.  S.  Arthur,  Esq.,  Arthur's  Home  Magasine. 

James  J.  Barclay,  Books,  &c. 

A.  R.  Perkins,  Books. 

Charles  H.  Hutchinson,       do. 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Trist,  do. 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Duane,  do. 
Mrs.  John  P.  Crozer,  do. 

George  Sharswood,  Jr.,       do. 
Rev.  P.  Van  Peit,  D.  D.,     do. 

Commander  Trenchard,   XJ.  S.  N.,  Specimens  of  Kstnral 
History. 

A.  D.  Bache,  LL.D.,  Sup't  Coast  Survey,  Report  of  Co»8^ 
Survey  for  1862. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1865. 


President. 
GEORGE  SHARSWOOD 


Vice-Presidents. 


HENRT  J.  WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM  M.  MEREDITH, 


GEOBOE  G.  LEIPEB,  of  Delaware, 
J.  N.  CONYNGHAM,  of  Luxerne. 


Secretary— 3 kum  J.  Barolat. 
Treasurer — F.  Mortimer  Lewis. 


Directors. 


Mordeeai  L.  Dawson, 

John  Faranm, 

Thomas  F.  Wharton, 

William  Shippen,  M.  D., 

Rt.  Rot.  Alonxo  Potter,  D.  D., 

Clement  B.  Barclay, 

Rot.  Henry  A.  Boardman,  D.D., 

George  W.  Woodward,  LL.D., 

William  Welsh, 

William  Neal, 

William  Wilkins,  of  Allegheny, 

James  Pollock, 


William  Bigler,  of  Clearfield, 
Edmnnd  C.  Evans,  of  Chester, 
George  Aagastns  Wood, 
Abraham  R.  Perkins, 
Jeremiah  Hacker, 
Charles  Willing,  M.  D., 
John  Asharst, 
Heister  Clymer,  of  Berks, 
Charles  H.  Hotohinson, 
Morton  P.  Henry, 
Atherton  Blight, 
T.  Hewson  Bache,  M.  D. 


Committee  on  Instruction. 


George  Sharswood, 
Henry  J.  Williams, 
Wm.  M.  Meredith, 
James  J.  Barclay, 


George  W.  Woodward, 
Charles  Willing, 
Charles  H.  Hutchinson. 
Jeremiah  Haoker. 
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JExeeutive  Committee. 

WUliam  Neal,  WiUiam  Shippen, 

F.  HorUmer  Lewis,  Morton  P.  Henry, 

A.  tt.  Perkins,  Atherion  BUght, 

0.  A.  Wood,  T.  HewBon  Bache. 

C(nmUUee  on  Finance. 

William  Welsh,  John  Famnm, 

John  Ashhorst 

LADIES'  COMMITTEE. 

Hiss  Margaret  Ladmer,  Mrs.  Biehard  D.  Wood, 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Dawson,  Mrs.  F.  Mortimer  Lewis, 

Mrs.  George  B.  Wood,  Miss  Mary  E.  Penrose, 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Dnane,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Bandolph, 

Bliss  Anna  B.  Shaw.  Mrs.  Edward  Yamall, 

Mrs.  Samuel  Welsh,  Bliss  Mary  N.  Logan. 

PAyitcian— John  6.  Biddle,  BL  B. 

Consulting  Physicians. 

George  B.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Joseph  Pancoast,  M.  D., 

John  Neill,  M.  D. 

Principal — ^A.  6.  Hutton,  A.  M. 

Instructors. 

Robert  T.  Evans,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Lewelljn  Pratt,  A.  B., 

Benjamin  B.  McKlnlej,  A.  M.,  T.  Jefferson  Trist, 

Joshua  Foster,  Harrey  W.  Milligan,  Bf.  D., 

Benjamin  D.  Pettengill,  Thomas  Bumside, 

Joseph  0.  Pyatt,  James  F.  Stone,  A.  B. 

ITa/ron^G  EBTBUDi  A.  Eibbt. 

AuitUmt  Matron — Juliana  Bird. 

Steward-^Thomta  E.  Middleton. 
St^erintendeni  of  the  Tailor't  5Ac>p~DaTid  J.  Sterenson. 
S%i^€rinUndmi  of  the  Shoe  Shop — Adam  S.  Hinkla. 
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PHILADELPHIA: 

E.   C.   MARKLEY  &  SON,   PRINTERS,   GOLDSMITHS  HALL, 

1866. 


REPOET. 


<•■•» 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Contributors  of  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

While  it  is  a  source  of  sincere  gratulation  to  the  Board 
to  state  that  throughout  the  past  year  the  pupils  of  the 
Institution  have  very  generally  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
healthy  and  that  not  a  single  death  among  them  took 
place^  it  is  a  source  of  unfeigned  sorrow  to  the  Directors 
that  they  have  lost  three  of  their  colleagues. 

Thomas  Fishboum  Wharton,  Esquire,  departed  this 
life  on  the  30th  day  of  January,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-eight  years.  He,  for  many  years,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  Institution,  and  always 
manifested  a  deep  interest  in  its  welfare.  Upright, 
benevolent  and  kind,  he  justly  enjoyed  the  sincere  regard 
of  his  associates. 

The  death  of  the  Honorable  William  Wilkins  took  place 
at  his  residence,  Homewood,  on  the  twenty-third  day 
of  June,  1865.  He  died  full  of  years  and  full  of  honors. 
This  distinguished  citizen  filled  many  oflBces  of  high 
trust  and  confidence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 


Minister  to  the  Court  of  Russia,  Secretary  of  War,  and 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Western  District  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  1820,  met 
ai  the  Hall  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  this  School.  Throughout  his  long  life  he  was 
a  steady  friend  of  the  deaf  mute,  and  many  years  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Institution,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  memory  will  be  long  held  in  remem- 
brance for  his  private  worth  and  public  services. 

The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Potter  died  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  fourth  day  of  July  last.  He  went  to 
California  in  the  hope  of  re-establishing  his  health,  which 
had  been  seriously  impaired  by  over-exertion.  He  was 
eminent  for  his  varied  and  extensive  acquirements;  for 
his  uniform  and  zealous  exertions  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education,  for  his  great  benevolence,  his  ardent  piety, 
and  his  unceasing  efforts  in  the  cause  of  his  Master. 

On  the  first  of  January  last,  there  were  17C  pupils  in 
the  Institution,  viz: — 06  boys  and  80  girls;  received 
during  the  year,  58;  viz: — 35  boys  and  23  girls;  dis- 
charged during  the  same  period,  37  boys  and  22  girls; 
total,  59 :  and  there  remained  on  the  first  instant,  94 
boys  and  81  girls;  total,  175.  Mr.  Lcwellyn  Pratt  and 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Milligan  resigned  their  situations  as 
teachbrs;  the  former  to  accept  a  situation  in  the  Columbia 
Institute,  Washington;  the  latter  was  appointed  principal 
of  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes. 

Although  some  inconvenience  has  resulted  from  the 
loss  of  two  exporicMiced  teachers,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  in  what  high  estimation  this  Institution  id  held 
when  her  teachers  are  thus  called  to  kindred  establish- 


ments.  Mr.  Amasa  Pratt  and  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Wbitmore 
have  been  engaged  to  fill  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Milligan  and  Mr.  L.  Pratt,  and  their 
progress  in  the  art  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  deaf 
mutes  has  been  satisfactory. 

In  some  institutions  a  longer  course  is  given  lo  such 
pupils  OS  possess  unusual  ability  and  a  peculiar  aptness 
to  receive  instruction  than  is  granted  to  the  State  pupils. 
It  is  certainly  very  desirable  that*this  Institution  should 
possess  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  same  object. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Blind  arc  allowed  a 
course  of  eight  yeaA,  and  the  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools 
enjoy  at  least  eight  years,  while  the  Deaf  Mutes,  deprived 
of  two  of  the  most  important  selises,  arc  restricted  to  six 
years.  Many  would  derive  great  advantage  from  another 
year  or  two.  While  an  enlarged  term  is  not  asked  for  all, 
it  is  hoped  that  means  may  be  provided  which  will  enable 
the  Directors  to  extend  it  to  those  who  would  be  essen- 
tially  benefitted.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  the< 
foundation  of  scholarships. — Four  thousand  dollars  will 
found  one.  Can  any  pleasure  be  purer  than  by  such  an 
act  of  benevolence,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a  cherished 
relative  or  friend,  and  extend  the  blessings  of  an  enlarged 
education  to  those  who  truly  deserve  it  ? 

Ere  the  lapse  of  many  years  it  will  be  necessary  to  erect 
more  commodious  buildings  for  the  accommodation  af  the 
pupils,  in  the  country,  but  sufficiently  near  the  city  to 
'allow  the  pupils  ready  access  to  it. 

For  this  purpose  John  P.  Crozer,  Esq ,  with  his  accus- 
tomed liberality,  presented,  as  has  been  slated  in  a  former 
Report,  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  to  the  Institu- 
tion.   This  money  so  generously  given^  is  at  intcrcsti  and 
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will  be  devoted  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  given.  A 
few  more  such  benefactors  would  soon  enable  the  Boaid 
to  carry  out  their  wishes. 

The  accompanying  account  of  the  Treasurer  exhibits 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Institution  for  the 
past  year. 

The  latter^  owing  to  the  continued  high  cost  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  have  been  large. 

It  was  hoped  that  when  peace  again  smiled  on  our 
land  things  would  return  to  their^ordinary  channel; 
but  such  has  not  yet  been  the  case. 

The  Ladies'  Committee  continue  to  aid  the  matron  in 
her  arduous  duties,  and  their  services  are  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Board.  ^Their  Report,  and  that  of  the 
Principal,  hereunto  annexed,  will  be  read  with  satis- 
faction. 

The  duties  of  the  Principal  have,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  been  unusually  laborious.     He  has 
•  discharged  them  in  a  highly  acceptable  manner. 

Indeed,  the  Board  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
both  the  oflBcers  and  students  of  the  Institution. 

With  a  view  of  extending  the  sphere  of  employment 
for  the  Deaf  Mutes,  the  Board,  some  years  since,  had 
them  instructed  in  writing  under  an  experienced  teacher, 
in  order  that  by  writing  a  clerkly  hand  they  might 
become  expert  and  valuable  copyists.  This  branch  of 
education  is  still  continued. 

During  the  past  year  an  offer  was  kindly  made  by 
Bryant,  Stratton  &  Bannister,  to  take  a  few  of  our 
pupils,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  might  not 
be  taught  the  telegraphic  art.  This  offer  was  gladly 
accepted,  and  a  few  pupils  were  placed  under  instruction. 
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The  experiment,  as  far  as  it  was  carried,  was  successful, 
but  the  pupils  could  not  be  withdrawn  from  their  scholas- 
tic studies  for  a  period  long  enough  to  render  them  ex- 
perts in  the  art,  without  very  serious  injury  to  their  edu- 
cation. When  their  course  in  the  Institution  is  ^lished, 
then  an  opportunity  may  be  afforded  which  will  enable 
8&me  of  the  pupils  to  become  skilful  operators. 

Commending  the  Institution  to  the  continued  protec- 
tion of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  all  things,  the  Directors 
surrender  up  their  trust. 

By  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

GEORGE  SHARSWOOD, 
Aikst : — James  J.  Barcl^, 

Secretary. 
FkSadelphidy  January  1,  1865. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


•*- 


5  Board  of  Directors  of  (he  Pennsylvania 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

•NTLEMEN : — During  the  year  1865  there  were  con- 
)d  with  the  Institution  two  hundred  and  thirtj'-six 
Is,  viz : — One  hundred  and  thirty-one  boys  and  one 
Ired  and  three  girls. 

I  the  first  day  of  January,  ,1865,  there  were  one 
Ired  and  seventy-six  pupils,  viz: — ninety  six  boys 
2ighty  girls. 

lere  were  received  during  the  year  fifty-eight  mutes, 
—thirty-five  boys  and  twenty-three  girls. 
icre  left  the  Institution  during  that  period,  fifty- 
mutes,  viz:  —  twenty- two  girls  and  thirty-se^veri 

1  the  first  day  of  January,  1S66,  there  remained 
hundred  and  seventy-five  mutes,  viz : — eighty-one 
and  ninety  four  boys. 

O/the  wJiole  numler  of  pvpllsy 
irc  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


New  Jcrsoy. 

Delaware. 

Crozcr  Scholarship,  No.  1. 

"              "            No.  2. 

John   Wright   Scholarship. 

City  of  Philadelphia. 

By  their  friends,  or  the  iDSlitution. 
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Those  supported  hy  the  State 

of  BtnM^lwmia,  are  from  (he 

following  Countiea,  viz: 

Allegheny, 

- 

<m 

- 

7 

Lancaster, 

> 

-   2 

Armstrong,^ 

« 

- 

- 

1 

Lavrence, 

m 

-  2 

Beaver,    - 

- 

- 

2 

Lebanon, 

- 

-  2 

Berks, 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Lehigh,    - 

«                    • 

.  6 

Blair,       - 

- 

- 

- 

6 

Lazeme,  - 

- 

.  8 

Bradford, 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Lycoming, 

- 

1 

Bucks,     - 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Monroe,  - 

- 

8 

Butler,     - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Montgomery,    - 

- 

4 

Cambria,  - 

- 

•• 

- 

2 

Northampton,  - 

- 

8 

Carbon,  .- 

- 

- 

\    - 

1 

Northnmberland, 

- 

8 

Centre,    - 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Perry, 

- 

2 

Chester,  - 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Philadelphia,    - 

- 

87 

Columbia, 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Pike,        - 

- 

1 

Crawford, 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Schuylkill,       - 

- 

2 

Cumberland, 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Susquehanna,  - 

- 

2 

Dauphin, 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Venango, 

•                    • 

1 

Erie, 

- 

- 

- 

3 

^Warren,  - 

- 

2 

Fayette,  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Washington,     - 

•                    ■ 

3 

Fulton,     - 

- 

•           ' 

« 

1 

Wayne,    - 

- 

2 

Greene,    - 

- 

- 

1 

Westmoreland,- 

• 

2 

Juniata,   - 

- 

- 

- 

2 

York,      - 

- 

4 

Total,  136 


Those  supported  hy  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  from  th 

following  Counties^  viz: 

Atlantic,  -  -  -  -  1  Hunterdon,  -  -  -  1 
Burlington,  -  -  -  3  Middlesex,  -  -  -  1 
Camden,  -        -    ,    -        -    4     Salem,      -        -        -       -   2 


Total,  12 
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Thoae  mpported  by  (he  Slate  of  Delaware  are  from  (he 

fcilavoing  Ooimties,  viz: 

New  Castle,     -        -        -    2    Sussex,    -        -        -        -    1 

•     Total,    8 

Supported  by  the  City  of  PhOadelphia,    ....  2 

**  "       Crozer  Sdiolarship,  No.  1,    -        -        -  1 

«   ,        «  "  "  No.2,    .        -        -  1 

"  "       John  Wright  Scholarship,    -        -        -  1 

Thoee  supported  hy  the  Institution  or  their  Friends^  are  from 

Pennsylyania,  -        -        -  12    Virginia,  -        -        -        -    1 
Maryland,        -        -        -    2    Tennessee,        -        -        -    2 

Delaware,         -        -        -    1    New  Jersey,     -        -        -    1 

•  •  — 

Total,    19 


Of  the  fifty-eight  Deaf  Mutes  admitted  tn  1865, 

Twenty-four  were  born  deaf. 

One  lost  hearing  by  Scarlet  fever  at  five  years  of  age. 


One 

« 

a 

a 

it 

» 

two  years  and  four  months. 

One 

a 

a 

,ii 

li 

eight  years. 

One 

a 

a 

li 

u 

four  years  and  five  months. 

One 

li 

a 

a 

a 

six  years. 

One 

ii 

a 

a 

it 

six  years  and  one  month. 

One 

it 

a 

ii 

li 

three  years. 

One 

u 

it 

ii 

it 

four  years. 

One 

* 

li 

a 

ii 

four  months. 

One 

it 

a 

a 

Measles  and  scarlet  fever  at  five  years  of  age. 

One 

li 

a 

it 

C( 

ii 

"         at  two    "       " 

One 

a 

a 

a 

i( 

li 

"         at  four   "       « 

One 

a 

a 

ti 

ii 

• 

a 

«         at  three  "      " 

One 

a 

a 

it 

Disease, 

at  two  years  and  six  months. 

One 

a 

a 

it 

ii 

at 

eighteen  months. 
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One  lost  hearing  by  Fits,  at  sixteen  months. 

One  "  "  "  Spotted  fever,  at  nine  years. 

One  '^  ^^  "  Dropsy  in  the  head,  at  three  years  of  age. 

One  '*  ^^  ^^  Measles,  at  two  years  and  six  months. 

One  "  *  "  Catarrh  fever,  at  one  year. 

One  "  "           unknown,  at  two  years  of  age. 

One  "  "  "  Convulsions,  at  six  months. 

One  "  "  "  a  fall  from  a  chair,  at  two  years  of  age. 

One  *'  ^^  ^^  Inflammation  inJiead,  at  fifteen  months. 

One  "  "  "  accident,  at  two  years  of  age. 

One  ^'  ^'  *^  gathering  in  head,  at  thirteen  months. 

One  "  "  "  Brain  fever,  at  three  years  of  age. 

One  "  "  "  Fever,  at  eight  months. 

One  "  "  "  sickness,  at  four  months. 

One  "  "  "  Erysipelas,  in  infancy.     ^ 

One  "  "  "  Spasms,  at  eight  montlfl. 

One  "  "  "  Fits,  at  six  months. 

One  "  "  "  sickness,  at  seventeen  months.    • 

One  "  "  "  Ear-ache,  at  six  months. 

In  the  year  that  has  just  been  completed,  nothing  has 
occurred  out  of  the  usual  current  of  events  to  call  for  any 
special  notice.  Having  been  a  year  of  more  than  average 
good  health,  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Institution 
have  been  successfully  prosecuted  with  but  little  inte^ 
ruption.  Changes  have  been  made  in  the  corps  of 
Instructors,  as  noticed  in  the  preceding  Eeport  of  the 
Board.  The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Lewellyn  Pratt, 
Dr.  H.  W.  Milligan  and  Mr.  James  F.  Stone,  has  deprived 
us  of  the  able  services  of  those  gentlemen. 

The  loss  of  experienced  teachers  is  a  serious  one,  as 
their  places  can  seldorii  be  supplied,  and  new  teachers 
require  years  of  study  and  labor  to. become  as  efficient  as 
we  desire.  In  other  respects,  the  different  departments 
have   been   conducted   successfully   and   prosperously. 
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There  are  ten  classes^  each  furnished  with  a  teacher. 
The  results  of  their  labors  have  been  as  gratifyiDg  as 
those  of  years  that  are  past.  The  buildings  have  under- 
gone the  necessary  repairs,  and  are  ample  for  the  com- 
fortable accommodation  and  education  of  at  least  one 
hondred  boys  and  one  hundred  girls. 

There  are  but  few  of  the  pupils  who  will  not  be  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  their  maintenance 
in  after  life.  It  would  be  out  of  place  therefore  to  pro- 
vide luxurious  food  or  accommodations  for  the  pupils  or 
accustom  them  to  be  waited  on  by  others  in  things  which 
.they  can  do  for  themselves.  We  must  have  regard  to 
their  future  prospects  in  life,  and  suit  the  accommodations 
and  living  to  what  may  be  the  probable  circumstances 
of  a  great  majority  of  them.  The  accommodations  and 
living  which  the  Board  has  provided  have  been  abundant 
idiquantity,  excellent  in  quality,  and  as  comfortable  as 
could  be  desired.  The  pupils  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Board  and  to  the  Ladies*  Committee  for  the  solicitude 
felt  in  their  behalf,  and  the  kindness  extended  to  them. 

From  the  appearance  of  a  deaf  mute,  we  would  not  in 
general  be  led  to  suspect  the  depth  of  his  misfortune,  and 
even  when  we  are  told  that  he  cannot  hear  or  speak  we 
limit  the  privation  to  the  inconvenience  of  not  being 
able  to  communicate  with  him.  All  are  no  doubt  ready 
to  admit  that  in  attempting  to  instruct  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  many  diflBculties  must  be  encountered  and  that 
much  patience  will  be  required.  It  is  so.  But  few, 
however,  have  any  clear  or  correct  idea  of  what  these 
diflSculties  are,  or  of  the  means  by  which  they  may  be 
and  are  successfully  overcome.  To  most  persons  the 
Bubject  is  dry  and  uninteresting,  but  it  may  not  be  out  of 
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place  to  make  a  few  statements  and  observationfi  Blowing 
what  is  the  hatare  of  the  work  in  which  the  Institution 
has  been,  for  forty-five  years,  engaged.    In  commencing 
the  instruction  of  a  deaf  mute  we  must  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  pupil.  We  find  that  he  is  speechless,  simply 
because  he  is  deaf.    This  single  privation,  in  its  conse- 
quences, is  one  of  great  magnitude.    Oar  language  is  one 
of  sound.    In  it  we  learn  to  clothe  our  thoughts  from 
infancy.    By  it  we  conduct  the  various  processes  of 
reasoning.     Through  it  we  receive  the  communications 
of  others,  and  thus  obtain  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of 
all  we  know.   Such  is  the  power  of  this  habit  of  thinking 
in  words,  this  second  nature,  that  a  distinguished  writer 
has  asserted,  ^^  That  no  man  can  have  a  wordless  thonghty 
any  more  than  there  can  be  a  formless  flower.    By  a  law 
of  our  present  constitution,  we  think  in  words,  and  as  &i 
as  our  consciousness  goes,  it  is  as  impossible  to  inf|pe 
thoughts  into  the  mind  without  words,  as  to  bring  men 
into  the  world  without  bodies/'     This  writer  was  not 
aware  that  deaf  mutes  think  and '  reason  to  a  limited 
extent,  upon  the  ideas  furnished  by  their  observation, 
with  scarcely  the  possibility  of  their  knowing  a  single 
word.     Written  or  printed  words  only  suggest  the  lan- 
guage of  sound.     This  vocal  language  is  a  medium; 
through  which  we  can  understand  manuscript  or  print 
Thus  when  we  read,,  we  either   pronounce  aloud  or 
imagine  ourselves  doing  so.    The  deaf  mute  has  no  such 
medium,  no  mother  tongue,  no  means  of  acquiring  that 
fund  of  common  information  from  others  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  but  which  we  do  not  appreciate, 
because  we  are  so  familiar  with  it,     Our  object  is  to 
teach  the  mute  to  read  and  write,  to  understand  and  use 
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written  language.  With  sound  they  have  nothing  to  do. 
It  is  therefore  visible^  tangible  language,  they  must 
'acquire.^  There  is,  however,  more  implied  in  the  terms 
reading  and  writing  in  reference  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
than  is  usually  understood  by  these  words.  They  can 
very  soon  learn  to  copy  letters  and  words  and  commit 
them  to  memory  and  write  them  from  memory.  In  this 
aense  they  learn  to  read  and  write  in  a  few  days  or  weeks. 
This  alone  would  be  valueless  as  they  would  attach  no 
ideas  to  what  was  thus  read  or  written.  How  are  mutes 
to  get  the  ideas  which  we  associate  with  words  and 
sentences  ?  Before  an  idea  can  be  expressed,  it  must 
exist  in  the  mind.  To  get  it  there  is  the  difficulty. 
Fortunately,  nature  has  provided  a  few  signs,  and  upon 
these  as  a  foundation  we  build  a  system  of  thought- 
signs  not  word-signs,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
develops  the  mind,  and  to  convey  to  it  the  meaning  of 
words.  Deaf  mutes  from  their  want  of  information, 
having  very  few  ideas  to  express,  do  not  feel  the  need  of 
a  language  or  know  its  use  or  value.  The  teacher  has 
to  contend  with  this  indisposition  to  learn,  and  must 
endeavor  to  get  ideas  into  the  minds  of  the  mutes  in 
every  way  that  ingenuity  can  suggest.  From  their 
ignorance  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  not  fully  sensible  of 
the  extent  of  the  privation  under  which  they  labor. 
'Hence,  they  are  generally  contented  with  their  lot.  This 
is  a  softening  feature  of  their  case  which  marks  the 
goodness  of  an  all-wise  Providence.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  readily  admitted  by  all  who  have  seen  deaf  mutes 
conversing,  that  the  language  of  signs  is  an  expressive 
one,  but  it  is  also  a  universal  and  an  ancient  one.    It  is 

the  language  of  nature  in  all  ages  and  in  every  country. 

2 
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All  other  languages  spoken  or  written  are  artificial  and  ar- 
bitrary.  To  illustrate  this  assertion  and  show  how  it  maj 
be,  we  refer  to  the  sun,  an  object  that  has  been  familiar 
and  striking  to  all  nations  and  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.    We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  had  a  name 
in  every  language  that  ever  was  spoken.    It  is  estimated  ' 
by  Adelung,  an  eminent  German  linguist^  that  there  are 
upwards  of  3,600  different  languages  and  dialects  known 
in  the  world.   Hence,  we  may  infer  that  the  sun  is  called 
by  at  least  3,000  different  names.   No  natural  association 
between  these  names  and  the  object  csm  be  traced.   Some 
of  them  are  simple  and  some  are  compound^  and  a  vast 
number  of  them  have  no  resemblance  to  each  other,  as  a 
few  examples  will  show.    In  Latin,  the  sun  is  called  Sol, 
in  Greek,  Helios ;  in  Hebrew,  Shemesh ;  in  Arabic,  Shams; 
in  Chinese,  Jee ;  in  the  Mandan  tribe  of  Indians,  (now 
extinct,)  according  to  Catlin,  it  was  called.  Menaka;  the 
Sioux  Indians  called  it  Wee ;  the  Riccarees  call  it  Sha- 
koona;  the  Chippeway  Indians,  Kesis;  and  the  Tuska- 
roras  name  it  Hiday.    These  names,  then,  we  suppose  to 
have  been  artificial  and  arbitrary,  but  with  the  sign  for 
the  object  the  case  is  very  different.     The  sun,  it  may 
be  presumed,  has  always  presented  to  the  human  eje 
the  same  general  appearance.   It  has,  doubtless,  appeared 
in  the  same  circular  form  to  the  antediluvian  that  it 
does  to  us,  and  has  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  as  well 
as  the  modem.     In  these  particulars  of  form,  splendor, 
and  position,  it  is  nearly  the  same  to  the  Australian  as 
to  the  Grecnlander ;  to  the  dweller  in  Africa  as  the  native 
of  our  forests.     In  reference  to  these  qualities,  to  point 
to  the  sky,  to  describe  a  circle  in  the  air  with  the  finger 
and  to  imitate  the  effect  of  dazzling  light  upon  the  eye, 
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could  hardly  fail  to  suggest  this  striking  object  to  any 
mind  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  learned  and  inge- 
nious Bishop  Wilkins  projected  a  philosophical  scheme 
for  an  universal  language,  and  published  it  in  large  folio 
in  1668.  It  required,  however,  a  master  mind  to  com- 
prehend, much  less  to  use  it,  while  nature  has  provided 
a  language,  so  simple  that  it  is  in  use  among  the  lazaroni 
of  Italy  afi  well  as  among  the  savages  of  America.  When 
a  member  of  one  tribe  meets  by  accident  one  of  another, 
although  they  do  not  understand  each  other's  dialects, 
yet  they  can  converse  with  each  other  for  hours  by 
nature's  universal  language.  .It  has  been  observed  that 
many  of  the  signs  used  by  the  Indians  are  like  those 
used  in  our  Institution.  By  this  language  of  signs,  cul- 
tivated and  adapted  to  civilized  life,  we  are  enabled  to 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  mute  the  meaning  of  written 
words,  and  the  principles  of  the  structure  of  language. 
As  these  signs  can  be  used  to  convey  ideas  without 
words,  we  can  exercise  the  pupils  by  throwing  them  on 
their  own  resources  in  the  use  of  the  written  language 
they  are  acquiring. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  amply  compensated  for  their  privations  by  the  gift 
of  superior,  if  not  supernatural  endowments.  An  expe- 
rience of  many  years,  however,  has  failed  to  confirm  such 
a  supposition.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  consider 
them  as  possessed  of  minds  like  our  own,  but  deprived 
of  the  means  we  enjoy  of  development  and  expansion. 
There  is  among  them  every  variety  and  shade  of  intellect, 
and  the  rough  materials  they  present  can  only  be  worked 
up  into  utility  and  beauty  by  patient  labor  and  perse- 
vering skill. 
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The  deaf  and  dumb  naturally  excite  the  sympathy  of 
the  kind-hearted^  and  hence  efforts  were  made  to  alleviate 
their  misfortune  at  a  very  early  day.  The  Abbe  De  I'Epee 
opened  a  school  in  Paris  in  1754.  In  the  same  year, 
Heinicke  began  with  one  pupil^  in  Dresden.  In  1760/ 
Thomas  Braidwood  began  with  a  single  pupil^  in  a  place 
in  Edinburgh,  which  received  the  name  of  Dumdiedikes, 
immortalized  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  "  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian.'* 

The  first  school  in  this  country  appears  to  have  been 
opened  by  Mr.  Braidwood,  a  relative  of  Braidwood  of 
Edinburgh.  ^  The  processes  were  concealed.     It  proved 
a  failure.  In  1817  the  American  Asylum  was  established 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet, 
aided  by  Laurent  Clerc,  A.  M., — himself  a  mute,  and  one 
of  the  two  celebrated  pupils  of  the  Abbe  Sicard.     The 
next  in  order  is  the  splendid  New  York  Institution.  The 
Pennsylvania  Institution  commenced  its  operations  in 
1820,  and  they  have  been  continued  without  interruption 
to  the  present  time. 

The  importance  of  education  to  those  who  can  hear 
and  speak,  no  one  will  doubt.  But  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
it  is  far  greater.  It  gives  them  not  onlyJcnowledge  but 
the  means  of  holding  intercourse  with  their  fellow  men, 
either  for  business  or  for  pleasure. 

In  Denmark  and  Saxony,  parents  are  compelled  by 
law  to  have  their  mute  children  educated. 

By  a  law  of  New  Jersey,  no  deaf  mute  under  seven- 
teen years  of  age  can  be  indentured  as  an  apprentice 
until  he  has  been  taught  to  read. 

Without  the  use  of  language,  mutes  have  no  means 
of  communicating  with  those  about  them  except  by  a  few 
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rude  and  imperfect  signs.  With  a  bright  world  shining 
around  them,  their  own  spirits  are  shrouded  in  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance.  To  remove  this  darkness  and  to  intro- 
duce them  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  things  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  to  a  knowledge  of  themselves  and 
of  that  little  world  of  thought  within,  is  the  great  mission 
of  this  Institution.  But  while  we  are  cultivating  the 
mind  and  filling  it  with  knowledge,  it  is  our  aim  to 
inculcate  those  principles  of  charity  or  love,  good  will 
and  peace,  which  form  so  beautiful  a  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

These  children  of  misfortune  are  intellectually  and 
morally  poor.  To  give  them  wealth  more  precious  than 
gold,  is  the  great  design  of  the  Institution,  and  we  ever 
trust  that  the  smiles  of  a  kind  Providence,  hitherto  so 
bountifully  bestowed,  will  never  cease  to  encourage  smd 
to  cheer  the  Board  in  its  responsible  and  benevolent 

work. 

BespectfuUy  submitted,  &c., . 

A.  B.  BUTTON, 

Principal^  dkc. 
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To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumh. 

The  Ladies'  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  health  and  good  order  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  Institution  during  the  entire  year  that  has 
aow  past.  A  large  number  of  young  children  admitted 
nrithin  a  few  months,  have  added  greatly  to  the  cares  of 
:he  Matron  and  her  assistants.  Many  of  the  children 
were  so  scantily  clothed  that  garments  had  to  be  at  once 
provided  to  make  them  comfortable ;  and  all  required 
;he  utmost  patience  and  watchfulness  until  they  had 
earned  to  conform  to  the  arrangements  of  the  house, 
md  to  understand  signs  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  com- 
nunicate  with  those  about  them.  But  thanks  to  the 
ikilful  car^  gentleness  and  firmness  of  our  officers,  the 
lew-comers  are  now  all  making  good  progress;  their 
ninds  opening  daily  more  and  more  freely  to  the  teaching 
ihat  will  be  so  valuable  to  them  in  this  life,  and  will  give 
;hem  the  knowledge  and  the  hope  of  the  better  world 
Krhich  is  to  come. 
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The  death  of  Miss  Margaret  Latimer,  in  May  last,  was 
a  cause  of  profound  sorrow  to  many  of  the  pupils  and 
officers  of  this  Institution,  and  to  the  ladies  of  the  Com- 
mittee over  which  she  presided.  While  they  mourn  her 
departure,  they  recognize  with  gratitude  the  goodness  of 
God  in  having  extended  her  usefulness  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary sphere  of  active  life.  An  efficient  member  of  several 
societies,  to  this  Institution  she  has  been  for  a  period  of 
thirty-five  years  a  true  friend;  always  attentive  and 
interested  in  its  affitirs,  and  ready  with  advice  and  assist- 
ance that  were  alike  welcome  to  the  members  of  the 
household  and  to  her  associate  managers,  to  whom  she 
is  greatly  endeared  by  her  goodness  and  unvarying  gen- 
tleness of  manner. 

In  losing  her,  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  lost  an  active, ' 
judicious,  and  faithful  friend. 

Quite  a  number  of  valuable  books  have  been  added  to 
the  Girls'  Library  during  the  past  year;  eleven  volumes 
by  Miss  Duane,  twenty-seven  by  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Baird, 
and  others  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Welsh,  Mrs.  Thos.  Latimer 
and  Mr.  Barclay;  while  thirteen  volumes  were  purchased 
with  money  contributed  by  the  Mount  Washington  Sun- 
day School,  Pittsburg. 

In  behalf  of  the  Ladies'  Committee, 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  H.  C.  LEWIS, 

Secretary. 
PhUadelpfiiay  January  3,  1806. 
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APPENDIX 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

By  a  rule  of  the  Institation,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
deceived  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  for 
>hich  sum  everything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition, 
Btationery,  and  medical  attendance*  When  clothing  is  supplied 
by  the  parents,  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  are  charged. 

No  deduction  is  made  f(^  Vacation.  Fractional  parts  of  any 
^rear  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $24  per  month. 

The  schools  are  closed  on  the  second  WedncBday  of  July^  and 
are  re-opened  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September^  at  which 
time  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  be  in  attendance.  It  cannot 
1>e  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded 
on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance  every  six 
xnonths.  There  are  two  sessions  in  the  year,  one  commencing 
on  the  first  of  March,  the  other  on  the  first  of  September. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren before  the  vacation  has  commenced,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
i^  has  ended. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
"to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write  the 
Barnes  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institution. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  difiSculty,  and  will  save  much 
Valuable  time. 
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STATE  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years ;  and, 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  fur- 
nished, from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel- 
lect of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Peaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a  paper,  with 
printed  questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers,  will  be  for- 
warded. After  the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned 
to  the  Institution.  The  applicant  will  soon  be  informed  of  the 
result  of  the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  fund  is  limited;  new 
pupils  can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term 
allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  "  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 
any  two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a  magistrate,  to 
the  age,  circumstances,  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in  whose 
behalf  the  application  is  made.**     The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Application  for  the  bounty  of«the  State  of  Delaware  most  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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QUESTIONS. 

The  applications  for  the  admission  of  deaf  mutes  should  be 
accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  year,  month,  day, 
and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside  ? 
(mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  Office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
is  it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on 
(he  father's  or  mother's  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  t 

Has  the  child  had  the  smallpox  or  been  vaccinated  ?     , 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  bom  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or 
disease  ?    If  so,  how,  and  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar- 
liage? 


COMPOSITIONS 


mm** 


ABOUT  MT  FALLING. 

A  few  years  ago,    I  lived  at  home  of  the  country,  one  day, 
I  played  with  my  cousin.    My  cousin  called  me  who  came  to 
him.     He  and  I  went  to  a  cherry  tree.     He  and  I  ate  Some 
cherries.     He  could  not  climb  up  a  high  tree.     I  determined  to 
climb  up  the  tree  but  the  old  limb  broke.    I  fell  from  the  tree 
on  the  ground.    My  back  was  very  much  hurt.     He  ran  to  me 
and  lifted  me  up.    In  a  few  minutes,  I  was  well.     He  and  I 
went  tome.     He  and  I  ate  dinner.     After  noon  my  cousin  went 
away.     In  a  few  days,  my  father  wanted  to  go  to  the  Post 
OflSce  because  he  wanted  to  get  a  newspaper  &  and  a  letter.   My 
father  went  out  of  the  house.     He  walked  in  the  road  and  went 
away.     Then  I  wished  to  ride  on  a  horse     I  went  into  a  barn. 
I  mounted  the  horse.     The  horse  went  to  a  river  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drinking  Some  water.     The  horse  drank  Some  water. 
The  horse  ran  fast  itself.     I  could  not  Stay  on  the  horse.   I 
fell  from  the  horse  on  the  ground  but  I  was  not  hurt.    I  was 
angry  at  the  horse.     I  took  a  ciub.     The  horse  went  into  the 
barn.     I  went  into  the  barn.     I  Struck  the  horse  with  the  club 
Several  times.     Then  I  gave  the  hay  to  the  horse.     The  horse 
ate  the  hay.     I  went  home.     By  &  by  my  father  came  home- 
My  mother  told  my  father  about  I  rode  on  the  horse.     My 
father  was  angry  at  me.     He  reproved  me. 

GEORGE. 

Aged  15.    Three  years  under  instruction.    Lost  hearing  at  one  year  of  »gC' 
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AN  IMAGINABT  STORT. 


At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  Bristol  (Eng)  s 
rich  master-carpenter  whose  name  was  Ea^kiel  Fowler,  one  day 
after  having  eaten  his  dinner,  dressed  himself  neatly,  and 
amused  himself  by  taking  his  cane,  and  went  towards  a  new 
house  of  a  gentleman  in  moderate  circumstances,  whose  name 
was  Alfred  Love,  not  a  great  way  off,  with  the  intention  of  dun* 
ning  him.  On  his  arrival  there,  when  entering  the  house  he 
took  his  hat  off  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  then  he  showed 
liis  bill  to  him,  in  which  was  written,  ^'  .£4000.  Bristol,  (Eng.) 
June  24th  1791.  One  year  after  date,  Alfred  Love  promise  to 
pay  to  the  order  of  Ezekiel  Fowler  the*  sum  of  four  thousand 
Pounds  with  lawful  interest  for  value  received  £4000.  without  de* 
falcation ;"  for  he  had  sold  a  new  dwelling  building  to  him.  After 
Alfred  had  read  it,  according  to  his  promise,  he  paid  him  the 
debt.  When  Ezekiel  had  got  the  money,  he  gave  him  the  fol- 
lowing receipt,  in  which  was  written,  ^'<£4000.  Received 
Bristol  (Eng.)  June  28th  1792,  of  Alfred  Love  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  Pounds  in  full  for  a  dwelling  building.*'  After  he  had 
given  him  the  above  receipt,  he  bid  him  good  bye  and  returned 
home  with  joy  of  having  gotten  the  money  without  fail.  After 
this,  he  thought  that  he  had  money  such  that  he  had  the  ability 
to  send  his  smart  son  to  the  Oxford  University.  He  entertained 
the  idea  of  sending  him  there  that  he  might  learn  to  be  a 
preacher.  His  son  was  not  in  favor  of  learning  to  be  a  preacher, 
but  he  was  desirous  of  being  a  sailor.  Sometimes  he  thought 
how  to  run  away.  One  night  he  had  the  opportunity  to  run 
away,  and  he  took  his  valise  of  clothes  and  ran  away  to  the 
Thames  river.  In  the  following  day  he  asked  the  Captain  of  a 
"Vessel  to  allow  him  to  be  his  sailor.  The  Captain  told  him  that 
he  would  like  him  to  be  his  sailor,  and  then  allowed  him  to  be 
his  sailor  without  reading  his  recommendation. 

.  The  sailor  often  went  on  the  voyages.  One  day  before  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel  in  England,  the  Captain  came  out  of  the 

cabin,  what  was  his  anger  to  behold  him  lifting  a  bottle  of  punch 
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brandy  to  bis  mouth  and  drinking  it.  When  tbe  sailor  perceived 
him,  he  instantly  threw  it  into  the  water.  The  Captain  came  to 
the  resolution  to  punish  him,  to  prevent  the  other  sailors  from 
following  his  bad  example.  So  he  put  him  into  a  cask  and  threw 
it  with  him  into  the  sea.  The  waves  of  the  water  drove  it  to  the 
shore. 

When  the  cask  was  on  the  shore,  the  sailor  found  it  imposnbb 
to  emerge  from  it.  He  expected  that  he  would  tell  a  man  whe 
would  take  possession  of  it,  to  break  the  head  of  it  and  allow  him 
to  emerge  from  it,  and  waited.  Some  cows  being  attracted  to  it, 
one  of  them  by  chance  put  her  tul  into  the  bung-hole  of  the  cask, 
what  was  her  fright  and  terror' to  hear  the  shouting  of  him,  and 
she  ran  as  fast  as  she  could,  dragging  the  cask  in  which  he  was, 
who  held  her  tail  fast.  When  the  cask  was  broken,  he  let  her  go^ 
and  thus  he  emerged  from  it  and  was  safe,  but  to  tell  the  iratb, 
he  was  very  much  hurt  and  bruised. 

N. 

Aged  17.    Lost  hearing  in  ohildhood.    In  School  fife  jreui. 


AN   AUTOBIOQRAPHT. 

I  was  born  in  a  certain  village  the  name  of  which  I  dont  know 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg  (Germany),  on  the  29th  of  J»». 
1848.  At  the  ninth  month  of  my  age,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  my  hearing  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  paralysis  in  my 
right  side ;  and  therefore  since  this,  my  limbs  have  been  trembling 
as  an  old  man's  do,  and  as  a  leaf,  though  notwithstanding  my 
trembling  arms,  I  can  manage  anything  well  without  much  diffi- 
culty. My  father's  name  is  Leonhard,  my  mother's  is  Elisabeth, 
and  the  names  of  my  sisters  are  Caroline,  Catharine,  Begins  and 
Mary.  Seven  of  my  father's  children  are  dead,  but  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  their  names  were,  because  almost  all  of  them  died  before 
my  birth.  If  these  seven  children  had  not  died,  there  would  be 
twelve  children  he  has  now. 
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When  I  was  three  years  old,  mj  father  determined  to  leave 
his  native  countrj,  on  account  of  famine,  and  remove  to  America 
in  order  that  he  might  possess  good  advantages ;  so  he  sold  his 
farm  and  set  sail  for  America.  During  this  voyage,  I  occasionally 
had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  a  watery  grave,  because  I  often 
used  to  be  on  the  deck,  fully  delighted  to  watch  the  waves  rolling 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  Captain  of  the  vessel  told  my 
father  to  keep  me  safe  in  the  cabin  until  he  would  arrive  in 
America ;  nevertheless  when  I  wished  to  get  out  of  my  place  of 
seclusion,  my  parents  firmly  insisted  me  to  stay,  lost  I  should  be 
drowned  if  I  would  get  on  the  deck.  After  the  voyage  of  about 
one  hundred  days,  the  vessel  reached  New  York,  and  my  father 
first  took  up  his  abode  with  his  family  in  Brooklyn,  and  after 
some  short  time  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  after  remaining 
there  for  several  weeks,  he  left  there  and  removed  to  a  certain 
village  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten  in  Schuylkill  Co.^ 
Penn.  and  continued  his  life  there  half  a  year.  While  there  my 
father  received  several  letters  from  his  relatives  in  Germany. 
Ue  removed  to  Ashland,  and  afterwards  to  Minersville  still  in 
Schuylkill  Co.,  and  remained  there  about  one  year.  There  my 
father  met  and  recognized  a  great  many  emigrants  with  whom 
he  formerly  lived  in  Germany,  and  also  became  acquainted  witli 
a  large  majority  of  inhabitants  who  treated  him  with  great 
respect  and  friendship.  Being  not  pleased  with  this  town,  he 
moved  to  Treverton,  Northumberland  Co,  where  he  found  an 
empty  house,  in  which  he  took  up  his  abode  for  some  time.  He 
labsequently  found  another  empty  house  and  removed  there,  but 
he  afterwards  purchased  a  new  house  in  an  extensive  forest,  on 
the  side  of  which  Treverton  or  Zerbe  stands  between  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  which  are  often  called  "the  Line  Mts.'*  which  you 
can  find  in  maps.  When  the  new  house  had  been  already  built, 
mj  father  removed  his  household  furniture  there,  and  formed  a 
farm  of  about  five  acres.  My  father  was  not  a  real  farmer,  but 
he  customarily  went  to  work  in  the  Coal  Works  at  Treverton. 
As  he  was  not  a  farmer,  he  was  a  car-builder,  for  he  made  many 
new  cars  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  coal  from  Mines  to  the 
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Coal  Breaker  to  be  broken  into  proper  pieces,  with  which  trains  of 
cars  were  filled  and  carried  to  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  yielding  great  heat  to  us.     In  Philadelphia, 
there  are  several  yards  containing  large  quantities  of  coal  which 
were  brought  from  Treverton.   I  feel  proud  that  the  Coal  Works 
at  Treverton  yield  great  quantities  of  coal.   There  are  also  large 
Iron  Works  in  Treverton,  but  I.  have  never  visited  them.     The 
Coal  Breaker  was  a  large  building  which  was  situated  on  the 
side  of  the  Mountain  and  a  long  inclined  plane  was  made  lying 
on  the  hillside  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the  cars  of  coal  from 
the  mines  near  the  peak  of  the  mountain  into  the  Breaker  to  bo 
broken  into  small  pieces.    My  father  established  a  large  shop  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Breaker,  in  which  he  is  constantly  engaged 
in  mending  coal-cars  and  machines  in  the  Breaker.   The  Breaker 
was  burnt  down  to  ashes  by  a  plot  of  incendiaries  from  Ireland 
on  Thursday  night  of  the  24th  of  August  1865. 

When  I  was  thirteen  years  old,  my  father  sent  me  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Philadelphia,  to  be 
educated.  During  my  stay  here,  I  have  learned  several  branches 
of  knowledge.  Before  I  came  here,  to  receive  instruction,  I 
imagined  that  the  sun  was  a  gold  disc,  because  it  seemed  to  be 
as  bright  as  gold,  while  the  moon  was  a  silver  disc  because  it 
seemed  to  be  as  white  as  silver.  Every  night  before  I  retired  to 
bed,  I  gazed  at  the  beautiful  moon,  for  I  often  wished  to  get  at 
it  in  order  that  I  might  become  rich  by  getting  large  pieees  of 
silver ;  but  my  parents  used  to  explain  to  me  about  these  things; 
yet  I  was  so  self  conceited  that  I  thought  I  knew  better  than  they. 
I  imagined  that  the  stars  were  lamps  which  somebody  in  theskj 
lighted  and  put  out  every  evening  and  every  morning.  Bot 
when  I  came  here  to  be  educated,  I  found  out  my  mistake,  and 
now  I  understand  somewhat  about  all  the  heavenly  bodies.  I 
have  been  here  five  years  and  have  been  in  the  same  class  all 
that  time. 

K. 

Aged  17.    Lost  hearing  at  nine  months.     la  school  fire  years- 
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The  author  of  the  folloiving  poetic  effusions  was  born  entirely 
deaf,  and  had  never  the  slightest  perception  of  sound.  After 
receiving  his  elementary  education  at  this  Institution,  he  devoted 
the  most  of  his  time  to  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  reputation  as 
an  artist.  By  his  industry  and  perseverance,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  support  an  interesting  family  in  comfort  and  respecta- 
bility. But  while  wrestling  with  the  stern  realities  of  life,  he 
relieved  the  burden  of  anxious  care  and  the  weariness  of  inces- 
sant labor  by  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  So  successful  had  he 
been,  that  he  became  able  to  read  with  facility  in  six  different 
languages,  all  of  which  were  acquired  without  a  master,  except 
one.  To  these  were  added  studies  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
Bobjects  of  general  information.  He  says,  however,  that  "The 
most  difficult  study  I  ever  undertook  was  of  the  principles  of 
versification  and  the  philosophy  of  vocal  sounds,  more  especially 
the  accents."  His  success  is  truly  surprising,  and  holds  up  a 
bright  example  of  perseverance  to  all  his  silent  brethren  for 
their  emulation  and  encouragement. 

TO  THE  FIREFLIES. 

BY  J  CARLIN,  A.M.,  A  BORN  MUTE. 

A\vake,.ye  sparklers  bright  and  gay, 

Still  nestlings  in  your  lair ! 
The  twilight  glories  fade  away, 
And  gloom  pervades  the  air — 
Come  then,  ye  merry  elves  of  light ! 
Illuminate  the  tranquil  night, 
While  low  and  high  ye  bliihly  fly. 
Flitting  meteors  'neath  the  sky. 

The  twinkling  stars  appear  anon. 

Shine  feebly  from  on  high  ; 
The  humble  glow-wornts  hasten  on 
To  bear  them  company — 
•  0  come,  ye  lustrous  sylphs  of  night  I 

Display  with  them  your  fairy  light, 
While  lo\^  and  high  ye  bliihly  fly, 
Flitting  meteors  'neath  the  sky. 
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The  trees  are  hush'd,  the  streamlet's  still, 

The  frogs  their  vigils  keep ; 
The  nodding  grain  on  yonder  hill 
And  flowers  together  sleep— 
0  rise,  ye  sprightly  flies  of  fire  1 
This  slurahering  scene  with  life  inspire, 
While  low  and  high  ye  blithly  fly, 
Flitting  meteors  'neath  the  sky. 

The  old  folks  doze,  the  maidens  fair 

Their  wooing  swains  delight; 
Then  rise  ye  from  your  wat'ry  lair 
To  cheer  the  eolemn  night — 
0  sparklers  in  the  hour  of  dreams! 
Fling  merrily  your  wilching  gleams, 
While  low  and  hieh  ye  blilhly  fly. 
Flitting  meteors  'neath  the  sky. 


A  SCENE  ON  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND. 

BY  JOHN  CARLIN,  A.M.,  A  BORN  MUTB. 

Majestic,  conscious  of  his  dazzling  glory, 

Measureless,  came  down  the  king  of  day. 

Once  more  lie  silent  gazed  at  the  calm  Sound, 

Its  verdant  shores,  its  sullen  rocky  isles, 

The  straggling  hamlets,  hills  with  forests  grand. 

At  length  the  vast  orb  sank.     His  rays  of  gold, 

Streaming  voluptuous,  fired  the  glowing  West 

With  splendors  which  a  Claude  would  fain  transfer 

To  his  blank  canvas,  or  a  Thompson  rapt. 

Would  feebly  in  his  verse  immortalize; 

Then  with  the  grandeur  of  a  mipjhty  stream 

Retiring  from  its  tide,  those  solar  beams 

Evanished,  and  the  horizon's  glow 

Receding  died  away.     Came  sombre  night 

In  steps  gigantic  far  o'er  nature  fair  ; 

Then  scinlillant  the  astral  gems  of  Heaven 

A  PI  eared  to  sing  the  poesy  of  li^ht. 

While  here,  in  calm  repose,  all  nature  seemed 

To  live  in  the  umbrageous  land  of  dreams. 
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Bat  lo,  far  in  the  East  shot  up  a  light 

Mysterious,  semblant  to  a  distant  fire 

That  stalks  in  silence  through  the* glowing  woods ; 

Far  high  it  mounted,  it  dilated  wide, 

Effusing  'thwart  the  oriental  sky 

Its  deep  carnation — how  sublime  the  scene ! 

As  slowly,  and  in  awful  grandeur,  rolled 

Above  the  hills  a  huge,  blood-visaged  sphere — 

01  was  it  not  some 'genius  bodiless 

Of  war  malific  from  the  chaos  'neath, 

As  ominous  of  strife  and  carnage  dread? 

Higher  and  higher  soared  that  gory  head 

Unchecked,  nay,  in  its  progress  undisturbed, 

Through  the  vast  myriads  of  ethereal  lamps 

Pendant  in  the  deep  azure  arch  serene ; 

Lo  I  gradually  its  sanguine  aspect  changed 

To  burnished  gold — anon  again  from  gold 

To  silver  pure,  which  on  the  placid  Sound 

Shed  its  soft  rays,  inviting  to  the  dance 

The  Nereids  fair  and  the  weed-kirtled  Tritons  ; 

All  here  and  there,,  with  fealty  inspired. 

Joined  to  exclaim,  while  basking  in  the  light, 

0 !  'ds  herself,  our  beauteous  Queen  of  night  I 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Contributors  to  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  Board  of  Directors  submit  a  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  which  has  just 
closed. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institution  on  the  first 
day  of  January  last,  was  175,  viz :  94  boys  and  81 
girls ;  received  into  the  Institution  since  that  time,  62, 
viz :  25  boys  and  27  girls ;  discharged,  20  boys  and  19 
girls ;  and  there  remained  on  the  first  inst.  188,  viz :  99 
boys  and  89  girls. 

During  the  year,  Mr.  Amasa  Pratt  and  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Whitmore  retired  from  liie  Institution.  Some  inconve- 
nience has  resulted  from  the  change  in  our  teachers, 
and  an  unusual  degree  of  labor  has  been  thrown  on  our 
excellent  Principal.  Messrs.  Jacob  D.  Eirkhufi*  and 
Henry  S.  Pratt  have  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  these  gentlemen  will 
become  efficient  instructors. 

Great  care  is  given  to  the  physical  training  and  moral 
and  intellectual  cultiure  of  the  pupils.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  suitable  diet  and  dothing,  and  enjoy  regular 
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and  appropriate  exercise  in  the  play-grounds.  Their 
apartments  are  spacious  and  well  ventilated.  Each 
pupil  on  his  admission  is  examined  by  the  medical 
attendant,  and  vaccinated. 

The  health  of  the  family  has  been  excellent,  and  no 
death  occurred  during  the  year.  Great  harmony  has 
pervaded  the  household.  The  usual  studies  have  been 
pursued,  an^  the  conduct  and  improvement  of  the 
scholars  have  been  satisfactory.  A  few  cases  have 
occurred  where  young  persons  have  been  recommended 
for  admission,  as  being  intelligent,  who  were  so  feeble- 
minded as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  instruction. 
Those  who  undertake  to  recommend,  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  recommended.  Where  a  peculiar  aptness 
exists  to  receive  instruction  in  articulation,  it  is  given, 
but  the  Directors  and'  their  experienced  and  able  Prin- 
cipal are  confirmed  in  their  opinion  that  it  is  very  inju- 
dicious to  attempt  to  teach  all  to  speak ;  the  time  thus 
almost  uselessly  spent,  would  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  developing  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  fiir- 
nishing  them  with  useful  information. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  the  Board  have  not 
deemed  advisable  to  take  any  measures  to  purchase  a 
site  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new  buildings,  but  when 
the  time  shall  come  when  such  a  measure  can  be  advan- 
tageously adopted,  no  doubt  it  will  be. 

With  all  the  care  the  Directors  could  take,  to  guard 
the  expenditures  of  the  Institutioi^  they  have  necessa-  - 
rily  been  large.     No  expense  has  been  incurred  that 
could  be  avoiSed ;  but  the  continued  high  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  has  caused  a  large  outlay  to  be  una- 


voidable.  The  cost  of  each  pupil  exceeds  the  charge 
made,  by  $16  40. 

The  finofficial  ocmdition  of  the  Institution  is  exhibited 
by  the  account  of  the  Treasurer,  which  accompanies 
this  Report. 

During  the  year,  the  Board  have  lost  two  valued 
associates,  John  P.  Crozer,  and  Jeremiah  Hacker, 
Esquires. 

Mr.  Crozer's  death  took  place  at  his  residence,  in 
Delaware  County,  on  the  11th  day  of  March  last.  He 
was  distiBguiBhed  for  his  enterprise,  his  integrity  and 
his  beneficence.  This  Institution  is  indebted  to  his  vnse 
liberality  for  two  scholarships  founded  by  him,  and  for 
a  donation  of  fovr  Oiouaand  doUars  as  the  foundation  of 
a  huOdvng  fmd,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  enlarged 
and  improved  buildings  in  the  country,  but  near  the 
city.  While  the  Institution  exists,  John  P.  Crozer  will 
be  grateftilly  remembered  by  the  recipients  of  his  bounty. 

Jeremiah  Hacker  died  at  (jermantown,  on  the  21st 
day  of  October. 

Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  "  to  know  him  was 
to  love  him ;  to  name  him  wa^  to  praise  him." 

The  Board  have  still  under  consideration  the  subject 
of  applying  to  the  Legislature  for  the  means  of  extend- 
ing the  term  of  instruction  to  such  pupils  as  would  be 
thereby  especially  benefitted. 

The  foundation  of  scholarships  is  again  earnestly 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  opulent  and  the 
benevolent. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Ladies'  Committee,  hereunto 
annexed,  will  be  perused  with  satisfaction.  They  have 
performed  their  duties  with  their  accustomed  kindness. 
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The  Beport  of  (be  Frindpal  i8  fall  of  intereflt  He 
and  hiB  asBiBtantB  have  the  appiobatioiQ  of  the  Boaid  finr 
the  seal  and  ability^  with  whioh  they  have  £8ehaiged 
the  variooB  datiee. 

The  Diieoton  have  the  pleaanre  of  aoknowledging 
the  reoeipt  of  bookBy  fto.,  ftom  MeaBrs.  0.  H.  Hatchin- 
801I9  George  W.  Childa,  Lewia  A.  God^,  T.  S.  Arthur, 
and  T.  B.  PetenKm^  and  tender  their  thanks  to  the 
donors. 

With  the  fervent  hope  that  the  bbssings  of  this  Insti- 
tation  may  be  more  widely  extendedi  and  that  those 
entrusted  with  its  management  may  be  guided  with 
wisdom  ftom  on  high,  the  DiiectorB  sumndsr  up  their 
trust. 

GBOBGS  SHABSWOOD» 


Attest— Jamb  J.  Babolat,  \ 

'  I 

Secretofy. 

PkiiaddphfUkj  Janmary  2,  1867. 


REPOBT  OP  THE  PEINOIPAL. 


!■■■! 


To  tlie  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylyania 

Institation  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gentlemen  : — During  the  year  1866  there  were  con< 
nected  with  the  Institution  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
serven  pupils,  viz :— one  hundred  and  nineteen  boys,  and 
one  hundred  and  eight  girls. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1866,  there  were  one  hun- 
dred  and  sevenly-five,  viz  :-ninety.four  boys  and  eighty- 
one  girls. 

There  were  received  during  the  year  fifty-two  mutes, 
viz : — ^twenty-five  boys  and  twenty-seven  girls. 

On  the  fbrst  day  of  January,  1867,  there  remained 
one  himdred  and  eighty-eight  pupils,  Viz : — ^ninety-nine 
boys  and  eighty-nine  girls. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  pupiUj 

153  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

**       New  Jersey. 
"       Delaware. 
Crozer  Scholarship,  No.  1. 
"  "  No.  2. 

John  Wright  Scholarship. 
By  their  friends,  or  the  Institution. 
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5 

1 

1 

1 

16 

By 
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Those  supported  by 

the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are 

from  the  foU 

lowing  Counties^  viz : 

Allegheny, 

- 

- 

-    9 

Lawrence, 

-  • 

.   1 

Armstrong, 

- 

- 

-    1 

Lebanon, 

- 

.   2 

Beaver,    - 

• 

- 

-    8 

Lehigh,   • 

- 

.   3 

Berks, 

- 

- 

■    4 

Laseme, 

- 

.   1 

Blair,       - 

- 

- 

-    5 

Lycoming, 

- 

■   2 

Bradford, 

- 

- 

-.  4 

Mifflin,    . 

. 

1 

Backs, 

- 

- 

-    4 

Monroe,  - 

. 

.  8 

Butler,     - 

- 

- 

.    1 

Montgomery,   - 

- 

.  8 

Cambria, 

- 

- 

-    2 

Northampton,  - 

• 

5 

Carbon,   - 

- 

- 

-    1 

Northumberland, 

- 

3 

Centre,    - 

- 

- 

-    8 

Perry,     - 

- 

1 

Chester,  - 

- 

«k 

-    2 

Philadelphia,    - 

- 

38 

Columbia, 

m 

- 

-    8 

Pike, 

- 

1 

Crawford, 

- 

- 

-    8 

Sasquehanna, 

- 

3 

Cumberland, 

- 

- 

-    4 

Schuylkill,       ■ 

- 

2 

Delaware, 

- 

- 

-    1 

Venango, 

•            ■ 

1 

Dauphin, 

- 

- 

-    1 

Warren,  - 

- 

2 

Erie, 

- 

- 

-    6 

Washington,     - 

- 

3 

1^'ayette,  - 

- 

- 

-    1 

Wayne,    - 

- 

2 

Fulton,    - 

m 

- 

-    1 

Westmoreland, 

- 

2 

Greene,    - 

- 

- 

-    1 

Wyoming, 

- 

.   1 

Indiana,  - 

- 

«• 

-    2 

York,       - 

- 

.    3 

Juniata,  - 

- 

- 

-    2 

' 

Total,  153 


Those  supported  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  from  the  fol- 
lowing Counties,  viz : 

Atlantic,  -  -  -  1  Middlesex,  -  -  -  1 

Burlington,  -  -  -  2  Monmouth,  -  -  -  1 

Camden,  -  -  -  -  4  Salem,      -  -  -  -  1 

Hunterdon,  -  -  -  1 

Total,  11 
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me  supported  hy  the  State  of  Delaware  are  from  the  foUoW' 

ing  CountieSy  viz : 

w  Oastle,      -        -        -    4    Sussex,    ....  1 

Total,  5 

Supported  hy  their  friends^  or  the  Institution. 

msylvania,  -        -        -  10    Virginia,          -        -        -  1 

w  3eT%ejy     -        -        -    2    Tennessee,        -        -        -  1 

ryland,        -        -        -     1     Mississippi,       -        -        -  1 


Total,  16 


Of  the  fifty-two  mutes  admitted  in  1866, 

dnty-seven  were  born  deaf, 
lost  hearing  by  Spotted  fever  at  five  years  of  age. 
**       "        "  \Scarlet  fever  at  five  months. 


<i        ii  u  u  a 


three  years. 
**       "        "        "        "         nine  months. 


ii        it  a  a       -  it 

it         u  a  ic  it 

t<  t(  44  44  44 


two  years, 
two  years, 
five  years. 

"       "         "         "         "  three  years. 

two  years, 
six  years, 
six  years. 
"       "         "    Catarrh  fever  at  sixteen  months. 
"    Fits  at  one  year. 

gathering  in  head  at  seven  months. 
/*       "         '*    Measles  at  four  years. 

"    Bilious  fever  at  three  years. 
*'   healing  of  ears  at  fourteen  months. 
<<    congestion  of  brain  at  six  years. 
'^    disease  of  spine  at  four  years. 
Typhoid  fever  at  nine  years. 


44  44       44       44       44 

44  44       44       44       44 

44  44       44       44       44 

44  44 

(4  44 

44  44       44 

/*  44 

44  44 

4»  44 

44  44 

44  44 

44  44       44 
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One  lost  hearing  by  Spotted  fever  at  eight  years. 

One    '*      *^        ^^   fall  on  head  at  two  and  a  half  years. 

One    ^^      ^^        *^   treatment  for  scald  head  at  nine  months. 

One     '^      ^*        *^   whooping  cough  at  two  years. 

One    **      ^^        *^   explosion  of  powder,  at  three  months. 

The  departure  of  another  year  invites  us  to  look 
back  upon  the  records  of  the  past,  and  draw  from  them 
whatever  lessons  of  wisdom  or  encouragement  th^  may 
be  able  to  a£ford. 

While  we  regret  the  errors  and  defects,  the  delin- 
quencies and  failures  of  the  past,  we  have  reason  to  look 
forward  with  cheerful  hope  to  the  future. 

The  success  obtained  as  the  fruit  of  another  yearns 
labor  and  skill,  in  th^  development  of.  the  mental  &ciil- 
ties  of  our  pupils,  is  gratifying,  and  encourages  the  ex- 
pectation that  greater  effects  may  yet  be  produced. 

When  the  various  ills  to  which  our  frail  nature  ia 
subject  are  considered  by  themselves,  they  naturally 
tend  to  produce  gloomy  feelings,  and  to  excite  painful 
emotions.  But  when  they  are  viewed  in  their  broad 
connections,  they  are  generally  found  to  be  attended  by 
alleviating  circumstances.  Such  is  the  wise  economy 
of  a  kind  Providence.  There  is  a  principle  of  compen- 
sation in  the  natural  world,  and  so  also  in  the  moral 
As  there  is  no  night,  however  dark,  without  its  mom* 
ing,  and  with  us  no  winter,  however  cold,  without  its 
spring,  so  the  deep  affliction  of  the  deaf  mute  may  be 
compensated  by  the  sympathy  of  benevolence,  the  light 
of  education,  and  the  consolations  of  religion.  This 
Institution  is  an  educational  one.  It  is  not  an  Asylum, 
as  it  is  often  incorrectly  called.     It  was  designed  to  be 
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a  medium  fi>r  that  sjnnpathy,  light,  and  consolation, 
which  is  referred  to  above.  To  make  it  such,  we  must 
become  able  to  reach  both  the  mind  and  the  heart.  To 
acquire  Hub  ability^  the  difficulties  encountered  appeared 
to  be  insuperable  for  thousands  of  years.  It  was  at 
lengtti  found  that  the  signs  which  nature  suggested 
were  capable  of  great  extension,  and  that  by  them  ideas 
might  be  associated  with  words  in  the  mind  of  the 
mute,  till  finally  he  could  express  his  own  ideas  in 
written  language.  His  mind  w^ithen  open  to  receive 
information  from  any  person  who  could  write  intelli- 
gibly. Many  of  these  elementary  signs  are  in  common 
use  with  us  all.  We  beckon  with  the  hand,  we  threaten 
with  the  finger  or  the  fist,  we  express  contempt  and 
cEi^ust  by  the  features  of  the  face,  we  shrug  the  shoul- 
ders, we  kiss  the  hands  in  approbation,  clasp  them  in 
grie^  nod  the  head  for  affirmation  or  assent,  and  shake 
it  for  negation  or  dissent. 

That,  by  means  of  signs,  a  practical  and  complete 
education  may  be  given  to  bom  mutes  has  been  proved 
years  ago,  and  the  living  proofs  are  scattered  widely 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  far-spreading 
land. 

An  idea  is  entertained  by  many  that  we  use  a  sign 
for  every  word,  and  that  in  this  way  we  converse  with 
mutes,  and  they  with  us ;  but  this  is  an  erroneous  idea. 
The  signs  we  use  are  signs  for  thought,  without  refer- 
ence  to  words  at  all.  It  is  difficult  for  persons  accus- 
tomed to  spoken  language  to  conceive  how  this  can  be. 
The  use  of  thought-signs  enables  us  to  communicate  as 
rapidly  as  by  speech,  whereas  the  same  con^munication 
by  word-signs  would  be  long  and  tedious.     If  a  dozen 
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persons  were  to  witness  a  street  occurrence,  their  de- 
scriptions of  it  would  differ  greatly;  no  two  would  be 
alike. 

If  a  narrative  should  be  presented  to  a  dozen  mutes 
by  signs,  and  they  should  express  it  in  written  lan- 
guage,  the  ideas  might  all  be  there,  but  there  would  be 
great  difference  in  the  language,  as  in  the  previous  case. 

K  we  should  give  a  sign  for  each  separate  meaning 
of  a  word,  some  words  would  have  upwards  of  fifty 
different  signs. 

An  example  is  presented  by  the  very  fiuniliar  word 
« to  draw." 

A  horse  was  drawing  a  cart.    The  driver  drew  up  to 
a  weU.     He  drew  some  water  from  the  well.     He  dfw 
the  head-stall  from  the  head  of  the  horse.    The  man's 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  horse's  way  of  drawing  up 
the  water  into  his  mouth.     He  drew  a  bottle  fix)m  his 
pocket,  and  drawing  a  cork  from  the  bottle,  he  drank 
something  which  made  his  tooth  to  ache,  and  the  pain 
drew  tears  from  his  eyes.     He  drew  his  hand  across  his 
eyes  to  wipe  them.     He  went  to  a  dentist,  and  found 
him   drawing  a   picture.     The  dentist  soon  drew  his 
tooth.     The  man  drew  such  ugly  faces,  that  the  dentist 
dreio  the  inference  that  it  was  painful.     The  man  drt^ 
some   money  from  his   pocket.     The   dentist  drew  a 
receipt.     The  man  drew  consolation  from  the  fieLct,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  that  tooth  to  draw  him  into  trouble 
again,  as  long  as  he  drew  the  breath  of  life.     We  now 
draw  to  a  close. 

For  each  different  meaning,  we  must  have  different 
signs.  In  teaching  a  vocabulary  of  words,  a  sign  for  a 
primitive  meaning  is  generally  given  for  each  word,  but 
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this  sign  might  not  be  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  signs  asso- 
ciated with  that  word.  A  person  having  a  sign  for  each 
word  in  a  long  vocabulary,  would  have  but  little  power 
of  conve3dng  thought  to  a  deaf  mute  mind.  Many  per- 
sons think  there  is  a  sign  for  each  word,  and  that  with 
a  knowledge  of  these  signs,  a  conmiunication  with  the 
deaf  mute  is  at  once  established.  But  no  memory  either 
of  teacher  or  pupil  could  retain  such  a  number  of  signs. 
From  the  few  signs  a  mute  possesses,  we  teach  them  a 
system  of  signs  by  which  to  give  them  the  meaning  of 
words  and  the  principles  of  their  combination. 

We  need  teachers  who  are  familiar  with  the  princi- 
ples of  language.  The  study  of  other  languages  implies 
that  these  principles  are  understood,  and  a  liberal  edu- 
cation supposes  that  a  fiind  of  general  information  has 
been'acquired  to  furnish  illustrations,  and  give  ideas  on 
a  great  variety  of  topics. 

Well  educated  teachers  therefore  are  important  i^r 
the  successful  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is 
often  asked,  why  teach  one  language,  only  to  teach 
another  ?    Thus  making  double  labor. 

Because  the  condition  of  the  mute  is  peculiar.  From 
infimcy  upward,  as  far  as  languge  is  concerned,  he  lives 
to  no  purpose.    Our  language  is  arbitrary,  complicated, 

unnatural,  and  difficult  to  acquire.  The  language  of 
signs  is  natural  to  the  mute,  and  enough  is  soon 
learned,  when  a  number  are  associated  together,  to 
enable  the  teacher  to  teach  them  to  understand  and  use 
language.  He  can  also  make  up  to  them  in  a  measure 
what  they  had  lost  in  their  early  years.  Associating 
mutes  together  under  competent  instructors  is  the  most 
^flfectual  and  speedy  way  of  preparing  them  for  ming- 
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ling  with  the  world  ttid  beoraribog  tmML  tofocMj  and 
tbemaalyet. 

The  eflfortB  of  the  Boaid  and  Ladiei^  Oosmiittoe  to 
pnmiote  the  oomfiirt^  improfement  and  happineaB  of  tiie 
piipil%  aze  appreoiated  by  many,  if  not  all  of  Hmol 

Some  singalar  6otB  have  been  galfaerad  in  the  coona 
of  our  ezperieneey  whieh  do  not  admit  of -eoq^anallott 
on  any  known  prindplea. 

Some  yean  ago^  tiiere  was  a  fiuBdDty  in  liie  weebem 
part  of  Pennay lyania,  in  whidi  there  were  tm  diiUbran; 
five  of  them  wep  boys,  and  five  wen  girfa.  All  lb 
bojm  were  deaf  and  dumb,  and  all  the  j^ila  oodld  hev 
and  Bpeak  The  boya  have  all  been  pnpila  in  Hk 
Institution.  ^ 

Anoth»  ftmily  leaided  in  Maryland,  and  had'a  mim- 
bw  of  children.  The  fint  ohild  waa  deadly  the  nest 
could  hear^  the  third  waa  a  deaf  mute,  the  fimrth  oooUl 
hear^  the  next  two  were  twins,  one  of  whom  could  hear, 
and  the  other  was  a  deaf  mute.  A  very  unaccot^itaUe 
principle  of  alternation  seemed  to  exist. 

Persons  unacquainted  with  the  deaf  and  dumb^  oAea 
suppose  fix)m  their  not  being  able  to  speak  that  they  aie 
a  quiet,  noiseless  class  of  persons,  and  that  the  officen 
and  teachers  have  a  very  quiet  time  with  them.  The 
organ  of  articulation,  however,  being  perfect  in  all  the 
cases  that  have  come,  under  our  observation,  the  mutei 
can  use  the  organ  e£fectively.  But  not  having  the  hea^ 
ing  to  direct  them,  they  make  a  great  deal  of  noiae,  ofieo 
harsh  and  discordant.  From  the  same  cause,  alao^  they 
are  noisy  in  handling  furniture  rudely,  and  shuttiBg 
doors. 

With  regaid  to  the  dispositions  of  mutes,  when  tiiey 
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fthrt  cotne  tmder  in0tructioii;  many  are  rough  and  un- 
amiable.  Some  are  coarse,  with  Boarcely  a  spark  of  grati- 
tade,  and  ten^ng  to  the  brute. 
'  Many  are  quite  amiable,  tuid  cAiow  that  they  feel 
grateful  fyr  fiivors  conferred.  Some  others  are  exceed- 
ingly amiable,  lovely,  and  angelic  in  their  dispositions. 
In  general,  deaf  mutes  are  contented  under  their  priva- 
tion, and  are  resigned  to  their  condition.  Some  do  at 
times  express  a  strong  desire  to  hear  and  speak. 

A  girl  of  sixteen  having  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age 
of  five,  and  having  been  under  instruction  five  or  six 
years,  was  asked  if  she  ever  wished  to  have  her  hearing 
and  speech  restored  ?  She  wrote  the  following  answer 
uncorrected. 

When  I  was  at  home  last  fall  I  saw  my  sister  and 
her  husband  singing  hymns^  I  recollected  so  strongly 
what  great  delight  I  used  to  take  in  such  exercises,  that 
I  never  felt  the  want  of  my  hearing  so  badly,  and  un- 
able to  restrain  myself  I  had  to  leave  the  room. 

The  dijfficulties  mutes  have  to  encounter  are  great, 
and  at  times  greatly  try  their  patience. 

To  excite  them  to  mental  action,  and  to  induce  them 
to  take  an  interest  in  their  studies,  to  analyze  ibr  them, 
to  illustrate,  to  aid  them  in  fixing  their  attention,  to 
encourage  and  assist  them  in  their  efibrts  at  improve- 
ment, is  often  wearisome  to  mind  and  body. 

Amid  all  these  disadvantages,  then,  to  lead  these 
dark  minds  from  obscurity  to  light,  from  ignorance  to 
knowledge,  and  point  them  to  heaven  and  immortality, 
may  be  a  difficult  and  discouraging,  but  it  is  a  noble 
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Hoping  that  unwearied  effort  and  untiring  patience 
mskf  crown  the  coming  year  with  results  more  striking 
and  valuable  than  the  past,  we  commend,  the  Institu- 
tion to  that  great  Being,  under  the  shadow  of  whoee 
wing  we  may  ever  trust  for  prosperity  and  peace. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  B.  HUTTOH, 

Prtneipalf  ^. 
January  1, 1867. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


Of  TBI 


LADIES'   COMMITTEE. 


w> 


To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Thfe  Ladies*  Committee  have  noticed  with  thankful- 
ness the  remarkable  absence  of  any  serious  sickness  in 
our  Institution  during  the  past  year.  They  think  that, 
under  Providence,  our  exemption  from  trouble  of  this 
kind  may  be  traced  in  great  part  to  jhe  large,  sunny, 
and  well  ventilated  bed  rooms  which  the  children  now 
occupy.  The  same  unceasing  and  judicious  care  as 
heretofore  is  faithfully  exercised  over  all  by  the  officers 
in  charge. 

While  there  have  been  few  note-worthy  events  in  our 
history  to  record,  the  ladies  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  attention  to  the  case  of  one  of  the  inmates  of  this 
Institution,  which  excites  their  heartfelt  sympathy.  C. 
B.,  left  an  orphan  in  infancy,  was  cared  for  by  a  pitying 
woman  for  a  time,  and  then  taken  in  at  one  of  the 
Orphan  Homes  that  bless  our  city.     When  a  few  years 
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old|  an  attack  of  illness  deprived  him  entirely  of  his 
hearing!  and  almost  wholly  of  the  power  of  seeing,  one 
eye  being  quite  blind,  while,  in  the  other,  sight  remained, 
cloudy  and  obscure,  in  only  a  portion  of  the  retina.    He 
was  admitted  to  our  Institution  as  a  special  case.    As 
he  could  see  no  object  more  than  a  few  inches  distant 
from  his  fiAce,,he  could  not,  of  course,  receive  instruction 
in  the  class-room  with  the  other  children ;  but,  by  the 
unwearied  personal  kindness  of  the  Principal,  he  has 
been  taught  to  read  and  write.    With  the  aid  of  a 
strong  magnifying  glass,  following  the  sunlight  from 
window  to  window,  he  has  mastered  the  contents  of  a 
great  number  of  volumes,  and  having  an  extraordinary 
memory,  has  become  quite  well  informed  on  many  sub- 
jects.   Gentle  and  amiable  in  disposition,  he  is  a  fisivorite 
with  all,  being  always  ready  to  do  any  little  errand  or 
service  in  his  power.    But  all  attempts  to  teach  him 
any  manual  employment  by  which  he  could  support 
himself,  have  hitherto  failed.     Shoemaking  and  tailor- 
ing, the  only  trades  taught  here,  both  require  good  eje- 
sight ;  and)  considering  the  strong  probability  that  exists, 
that  he  will  in  time  lose  the  little  sight  he  now  pos- 
sesses, it  seems  imperative  that  he  should  learn  some 
trade  by  which  a  blind  person  could  maintain  himself 
The  six  years  allotted  to  the  pupils  at  this  Institution 
have  expired.     It  is  strictly  a  school,  not  an  Asylum; 
and  we  believe  that  all  has  been  done  for  him  here  that 
can  be  done.     As  he  can,  through  the  instruction  he 
has  here  received,  communicate  by  writing,  and  as  his 
articulation  is  quite  intelligible  to  those  accustomed  to 
intercourse  with  him,  it  would  not  now  be  difficult  to 
teach  him  one  of  the  trades  which  the  blind  successfully 
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pursae ;  and  it  is  to  enable  him  to  obtain  this  necessary 
instmction  that  we  earnestly  appeal,  in  behalf  of  this 
afflicted  youth,  to  the  aid  and  sympathy  to  all  who  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  of  sight  and  he^ng,  of  home  and 
friends. 

The  Library  in  the  Girls'  Department,  which  was 
commenced  three  years  since  by  the  Ladies'  Committee, 
has  so  increased  by  contributions  from  friends,  that  it 
now  contains  over  six  hundred  volumes.  A  donation 
from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hutchinson,  of  about  one  hundred 
volumes,  in  addition  to  the  large  number  he  has  given 
to  the  Boys'  Library,  was  most  acceptable.  Again  and 
again,  we  are  told  of  the  great  benefit  and  pleasure 
which  this  library  is  to  the  inmates  of  our  Institution. 

The  ladies  of  this  Committee  are  happy  to  express  to 
the  Bev.  H.  A.  Boardman,  their  high  appreciation  of  his 
excellent  sermon  in  commemoration  of  our  beloved  and 
lamented  President,  Miss  Margaret  Latimer.  The 
delineation  of  her  truly  Christian  virtues  cannot  fail  to 
stimulate  others  to  follow  in  her  shining  path. 

We  owe  to  one  of  the  members  of  our  Committee,  the 
pleasure  of  inspecting  some  fine  articles  of  needlework 
and  knitting  from  the  Deaf  Mute  Institution  at  Vienna, 
together  with  its  last  annual  report.  Although  very 
lengthy,  the  pamphlet  gave  us  no  specimens  of  the  com- 
positions of  the  pupils ;  and  the  general  impression 
which  we  gained  from  its  pages  was,  that  so  much  time 
was  consumed  in  the  rarely  successful  efibrt  to  teach 
the  children  to  articulate,  and  in  catechetical  instruc- 
tion, that  very  little  progress  could  be  made  in  general 
knowledge  compared  to  that  which  is  made  by  our  chil- 
dren in  the  same  period. 


Trusting  that  the  Merdfiil  Protection  which  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  us  in  the  past^  will  be  continued  in  the 
future,  we  remwi,  in  behalf  of  the  Ladies?  Committee, 

•  Very  respectfully, 

£.  H.  C.  LEWIS, 

Smretary. 
PkUaMphia,  Deemiber  81, 1866. 
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APPENDIX. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

By  a  nde  of  the  Institation,  deaf  and  dumb  childrtn  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  two  hnndred  and  forty  dollars^  for 
which  sum  everything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
clothing  of  the  Institation,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition^ 
stationery,  and  medical  attendance.  When  clothing  is  supplied 
by  the  parents,  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  are  charged. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation.  Fractional  parts  of  any 
year  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  924  per  month. 

The  schools  are  closed  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  June^  and 
are  re-opened  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September^  at  which 
time  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  be  in  attendance.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded 
on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance  every  six 
months. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren before  the  vacation  has  commenced,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
it  has  ended. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb^ should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible  to  write  the 
names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institution. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  difficultyi  and  will  save  much 
valuable  time. 
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STATE  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl* 
vania  must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twen^  years ;  and, 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  fmv 
nished,  from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel- 
lect of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  insiruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a  paper  with 
printed  questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers,  will  be  foi^ 
warded.  After  the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned 
to  the  Institution.  The  applicant  will  soon  be  informed  of  tlie 
result  of  the  application.  i 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  fund  is  limited ;  ngw 
pupils  can  only  be  admitted  when  yacancies  occur.  The  term 
allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  must 
be  made  by  the  Governor,  '*  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 
any  two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a  magistrate,  to 
the  age,  circumstances,  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in  whose 
behalf  the  application  is  made."    The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OP  DELAWARE, 

Application  for  the  boanty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  must  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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QUESTIONS. 

•    

The  applications  for  the  admission  of  deaf  mutes  should  be 
accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  year,  month,  day 
and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside  ? 
(mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  Office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  dhild  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
is  it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on 
the  father's  or  mother's  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  smallpox  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or 
disease  ?    If  so,  how,  and  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar- 
riage? 


COMPOSITIONS, 


[DvoouMxap.] 


m^ 


A  man  got  his  ooat  and  aap  and  axel  He  went  through  the 
wooda  and  went  to  the  tree.  He  eat  down  the  tree  on  the  ground. 
A  lion  went  to  the  man.  He  saw  the  lion.  He  feared  the  Ikn. 
He  elimbed  up  the  other  tree  and  stood  on  the  branch.  He  wis 
safe  and  looked  at  the  lion.  The  lion  looked  at  the  man.  It 
mistaked  the  man.  It  went  away.  The  man  feared  came  to 
the  ground  and  ran  into  his  house.  He  told  his  parents  and 
surprised  them. 

HARRIET. 

e  d   18.    Born  deaf.    In  ecliool  1  year  and  3  months 


A  8T0BT  ABOUT  A  TOUNG  GIBL. 

Many  years  ago,  in  Indiana,  a  young  girl  walked  through  the 
woods,  and  she  looked  for  the  flowers  and  she  was  picking  the 
flowers  into  a  basket,  and  she  searched  for  other  flowers,  and 
she  picked  the  flowers  into  the  basket,  and  she  wandered  distant 
miles  from  her  home.  The  Sun  went  down  and  it  become  dark. 
Her  parents  walked  through  the  woods,  and  they  searched  for 
the  girl,  and  they  cquld  not  find  her.  The  parents  came  to 
their  house  and  the  next  morning  the  parents  went  to  a  house, 
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and  they  called  a  hunter  and  they  told  him  about  the  lost  grl,  and 
the  hnnter  with  his  dog  walked  through  the  woods,  and  the  dog 
scented  and  fonnd  her,  and  the  dog  barked,  and  the  hnnter 
c^me  to  see  the  yoang  girl,  and  he  carried  the  yonng  girl  and 
went  to  his  honse,  and  the  parents  came  to  see  her,  and  they 
very  glad,  and  thanked  him  for  kindness,  and  they  took  the 
girl  home. 

T.  C.  C. 

Born  deaf.    Aged  15.    In  Bchool  2  years. 


MT  FAMILY 

I  was  bom  in  Fisher's  Ferry,  Northumberland  County  Pa. 
and  a  few  years  since  my  father,  mother,  brother  and  I  removed 
the  fnmiture  to  the  town  of  Northumberland,  and  we  rode  on  a 
canal-boat  in  the  river,  and  arrived  at  the  town  of  Northumber- 
land Pa.  at  supper-time,  and  we  went  to  uncle's  house  and  my 
mother,  and  father  talked  about  many  things  with  my  uncle.  I 
was  curious  to  see  the  garden  and  other  things,  and  my  cousin 
took  me  and  went  to  my  grandfather's  house  and  they  were  glad 
to  see  me.  I  was  crying,  because  I  panted  to  see  my  mother 
and  father  and  I  ran  fast  and  my  cousin  followed  me  and  she 
caught  me  and  she  reproved  me  and  she  compelled  me  to  go 
back  to  my  grandfather's  house,  and  then  I  became  Stubborn 
and  would  not  eat  any  dinner  and  then  my  grandfather  and 
grandmother  scolded  me  because  I  was  a  bad  little  deaf  and 
dumb  boy.  My  father  came  to  the  house  and  they  were  glad  to 
see  my  father  and  they  talked  to  him,  but  I  am  deaf  and  dumb 
and  did  not  hear  or  know  what  they  were  talking  about.  A 
few  years  afterwards  two  of  my  friends  brought  me  to  the 
Penna.  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.  I  was  a  stranger  in  the 
pretty  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  was  curious  to  see  the  pic- 
tures and  curious  things  in  the  large  windows  of  the  magnificent 
stores,  but  my  friends  hurried  me  along  to  the  Institution  and 
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I  did  not  liko  to  stay  here,  mj  friends  went  their  homes,  but 
now  I  like  to  stay  here  very  much.  The  Matron  led  me  into 
the  office  and  then  the  Principal  told  me  to  look  at  the  pictoret 
in  his  office,  and  I  was  delighted  with  them,  because  they  were 
so  beautif oL 

THOMAS. 

Aged  18.    Lost  heazing  at  5}  years.    In  school  3  yeait. 


0L0THX8. 

Clothes  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  wool  of  sheep,  flax  and 
cotton,  by  catting  off  the  wool  of  the  sheep  by  means  of  shears, 
and  obtaining  the  flax  by  means  of  the  hands  of  (he  people  I 
belieye,  and  gathering  the  latter  by  the  hands  of  the  blaok 
people.  These  substances  are  very  greatly  usefol  to  the  people 
who  put  them  on  their  bodies  to  keep  off  the  cold  while  there  is 
no  fire  to  make  them  warm.  The  clothes  are  made  into  trow- 
sers,  and  coats,  jackets,  vests,  shirts,  &c.  The  trowsers  and 
jackets  and  vests  have  many  different  colors  on  them,  which  I 
see  almost  every  day  while  my  eyes  are  opened.  The  people 
sometimes  wear  black  clothes  in  conseqaence  of  the  death  of 
their  fathers,  mothers,  brothers  or  sisters.  They  often  change 
them  into  gay  clothes  in  a  short  time,  but  a  few  of  them  wear 
them  as  a  token  of  the  losses  of  their  affectionate  relatives,  till 
they  die. 

There  are  no  clothes  in  Esquimaux  country,  which  the  people 
do  not  wear,  but  they  chiefly  have  the  skins  of  animals  which 
they  wear. 

Many  rich  people  wear  highly  valuable  clothes  which  are  dif- 
ferent in  appearance  from  those  of  the  poor  people,  because  thej 
are  hard  able  to  get  money  enough,  which  is  much  needed,  for 
them  to  buy  flour,  corn,  butter,  etc.  to  support  their  lives  in- 
stead of  buying  very  fine  clothes  for  them  without  need. 

In  Africa,  a  few  of  the  black  people  have  little  clothes,  which 
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are  covering  around  their  waists  and  hips,  for  the  reason  is 
that  that  country  is  warm.  If  there  was  cold,  perhaps  they 
would  have  more  clothes  on  their  bodies  to  make  them  warm. 
Cloths  &c  are  conveyed  in  steamboats  and  steamships  and  in 
cars  drawn  by  Locomotive  Engines  all  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  world  on  where  the  people  live.  When  the  cloths  have 
reached  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  they  are  made  into  many 
various  sorts  of  garments  for  the  people.  The  sorts  of  the 
clothes  used  by  men  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  are  panta- 
loons, coats,  vests,  jackets,  shirts,  &c. 

R.  M.  H. 

Aged  19.    Bom  deaf.    In  school  4  years. 


PHENOMENA.    ' 

Phenomenon  in  a  general  sense,  according  to  Webster,  is  an 
appearance  of  anything  visible,  or  whatever  is  presented  to  the 
eye  by  observation  or  experience,  or  whatever  is  discovered  to 
exist,  and  it  sometimes  denotes  a  remarkable  or  unusual  appear- 
ance. There  are  a  great  variety  of  phenomena,  the  remarkable 
events  of  which  have  taken  place  in  all  different  parts  of  the 
world  from  the  great  creation  to  this  day.  I  am  now  proceed- 
ing to  write  of  some  peculiar  phenomena  that  have  remarkably 
taken  place  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times.  I  have  selected 
one  among  many  various  phenomena  recorded  in  the  Bible.  Once 
Moses  as  he  was  one  day  tending  his  father-in-law  Jethro's 
flocks  on  Mount  Horeb,  cast  his  eyes  upward,  and  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  he  there  saw  a  burning  bush  not  far  off,  and  it 
continued  to  burn  without  ceasing ;  therefore  he  advanced  to- 
wards the  phenomenon  and  was  going  to  ascertain  why  it  did  not 
cease,  when  he  heard  a  loud  voice  from  the  phenomenon,  say- 
ing, ^^  Draw  not  nigh,  hither  ;  put  off  thy  shoes  from  thy  feet, 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.'* 

Behold  !  look  up  at  the  sky  after  a  shower  during  the  shining 
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of  tbe  van,  and  you  will  see  in  the  eaet  a  beauHAil  phenomenen, 
gndi  as  the  rainbow ;  consisting  of  ansvrpassaUy  bettittilid  eden 
different  from  one  another  in  strips — ^red,  bine,  yellow,  fce.  The 
rainbow  is  a  token  of  the  ooyenant,  by  which  God  promised  to 
Noah  that  He  wonld  never  drown  the  world  again.  Thns  the 
rainbow  is  sometimes  called  *^  Noah's  bow  of  promise."  It  is 
tery  onoommon  to  see  the  rainbow  at  nif^t.  It  is  oalled  the 
Innar  rainbow.  The  solar  ndnbow  I  think  is  more  worthy  of 
onr  admiration  thui  th^  Innar  one,  because  the  gloriovs  **  king 
of  day"  is  the  source  of  light  which  is  in  fact  shared  by  the 
beautiful  ^*  queen  of  night"  to  beautify  the  lunar  rainbow ;  but 
its  beauty  is  in  fact  somewhat  imperfect  Mount  Vesuvius  is 
now  in  a  burning  state ;  and  many  learned  writers,  and  even 
many  experienced  people,  have  hitherto  been  itched  with  the 
utmost  desire  to  pursue  essential  knowledge;  and  therefore 
many  of  them  as  adventurers  travelled  through  wherever  tiiey 
expected  to  observe  wonderful  phenomenon  that  wonld  ensue  in 
their  various  travels ;  and  even  on  visiting  Mount  Yesuvius  and 
other  volcanoes,  they  often  approached  the  craters  to  obserre 
the  phenomenon ;  but  if  desirous  to  watch  into  the  crater,  they 
must  be  very  careful  and  not  go  too  near,  or  else  they  might  be 
suffocated  by  the  mephitic  gasses  which  are  issuing  from  the 
craters,  or  frightened  by  the  unexpected  eruption,  which  would 
cause  them  to  stumble  and  fall  down,  and  they  might  roll  them- 
selves down  in  a  very  dreadful  manner.  The  eruption  that  takes 
place  in  a  volcano  is  called  a  phenomenon.  In  fact  the  pheno- 
mena of  volcanoes  are  very  formidable  to  all  mankind. 

Although  Mt.  Vesuvius  is  now  in  a  burning  state  like  some 
other  active  volcanoes,  it  sometimes  remains  quiet  for  several 
years.  At  very  remote  ages,  the  exact  time  of  which  it  is  not 
recorded  in  any  history,  but  perhaps  before  the  Christian  era, 
the  crater  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  was  entirely  enclosed  by  the  earth 
which  was  at  that  time  teeming  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  even  graSB 
of  various  kinds,  many  of  which  were  of  considerable  size  and 
height;  thus  the  eruptionless  object  remained  quiet  till  the 
eruption  was  about  to  blow  out ;  seeming  as  if  it  had  been  a 
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bottle  filled  with  air  elastic  enough  to  blow  out  a  cork,  and  even 
as  if  it  had  been  a  person  about  to  burst  into  anger.  As  it  was, 
this  tremendous  volcano  remained  quiet  till  A.  D.  79,  when  it 
suddenly  broke  into  a  very  tremendous  eruption,  and  caused  three 
famous  eities,  Pompeii,  Herculaneum  and  Siabise,  these  which  are 
known  in  ancient  history,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  ashes  and 
melted  lava;  and  this  remarkable  phenomenon  excited  the 
greatest  alarm  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  three  cities,  many 
of  whom  had  previously  escaped ;  but  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  love  of  money  deprived  many  others  of  their  lives.  At 
this  time  many  neighboring  people  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the 
tremendous  phenomenon,  but  inferred  that  it  was  god  Jupiter 
who  had  laid  severe  blame  upon  them  for  letting  the  Christians 
increase  in  number.  Thus  many^  phenomena  are  very  common 
and  even  familiar  in  various  places  of  the  world. 

The  salt-mines  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  Cracow  in 
Poland,  are  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  people,  many  of 
whom  never  see  the  sky.  They  would  probably  wonder  at  and 
even  admire  the  phenomena  they  should  see  anywhere  in  the 
world  if  they  should  come  out  of  the  mines. 

K. 

Aged  19.     Lost  hearing  at  9  months.     In  school  6  years. 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

JFVom  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^  Vol  J. 

It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  deaf  persons  who  could  hear  in 
early  life,  and  who  retain  some  recollection  of  the  sound  of  words, 
to  produce  poetry  possessing  a  good  degree  of  merit.  But  the 
case  is  very  different  when  one  who  was  born  totally  deaf,  and 
has  remained  so  for  his  whole  life,  acquires  the  power  of  writing 
poety,  in  which  the  laws  that  govern  this  kind  of  composition 
are  rarely,  if  at  all,  violated.  How  shall  he  who  has  not  now, 
and  who  never  has  had  the  sense  of  hearing ;  who  is  totally 
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without  what  the  musiouois  call  an  **  ear/'  sneeeed  in  pree«r?iB, 
all  the  niceties  of  accent,  measnre  and  rhythm  ?  We  ahool 
almost  as  soon  expect  a  man  bom  blind  to  become  a  landsoap 
painter,  as  one  born  deaf  to  produce  poetry  of  eyen  tolerabl 
merit.  *  Accordingly,  such  eases  are  very  rare.  Indeed,  amon, 
the  thousands  of  educated  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  this  countr, 
and  in  Europe,  we  know  of  but  one  example  of  the  kind.  W 
refer  to  John  Carlin,  a  former  pupil  of  the  PonnsyWania  Insti 
tution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  now  a  miniature  painter  c 
decided  merit  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Oarlin  is  total! 
deaf,  and  has  been  so  from  his  birth ;  but,  notwithstanding  thi 
misfortune,  ho  has  produced  several  pieces  of  poetry,  wluch,  nc 
only  in  thought  and  feeling,  but  also  in  respect  to  mere  poeti 
art,  would  scarcely  do  discredii  to  many  a  writer  of  establiahe 
reputation  among  us.  At  our  request,  Mr.  C.  has  communicate 
the  following  article  for  publication  in  our  Annals.  It  is  noi 
published  precisely  as  it  came  from  his  own  hand.  We  ha?e  no 
felt  ourseWes  at  liberty  to  add,  subtract  or  change  the  positioi 
of  a  single  word.  Mr.  Carlin  sometimes  employs  rhyme  as  wel 
as  blank  verse  in  his  poetical  efforts. 

EDITOR. 

THE  MUTE'S  LAMENT. 

BT  JOHN  CARLIN,  A.  M.,  A  BORN  mm. 

I  move — a  silent  exile  on  this  earth  ; 

As  in  his  dreary  cell  one  doomed  f6r  life, 

My  tongue  is  mute,  and  closed  ear  heedeth  not ; 

No  gleam  of  hope  this  darkened  mind  assures 

That  the  blest  power  of  speech  shall  e'er  be  known. 

Murmuring  gaily  o'er  their  pebbly  beds 

The  limpid  streamlets,  as  they  onward  flow 

Through  yerdent  meadows  and  responding  woodlands, 

Vocal  with  merry  tones — /  hear  ihem  noi. 

The  linnet's  dulcet  tone ;  the  robin's  strain  ; 

The  whippowils ;  the  lightsome  mock-bird's  cry, 

When  merrily  from  branch  to  branch  they  skip. 

Flap  their  blithe  wings,  and  o'er  the  tranquil  air 

Diffuse  their  melodies — I  hear  them  not 

The  touches-lyric  of  the  lute  divine, 
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Obedient  to  the  rise,  the  cadence  soft, 

And  the  deep  pause  of  maiden's  pensive  song, 

While  swells  her  heart  with  love's  elated  life, 

Draw  forth  its  mellow  tones — I  hear  them  not. 

Deep  silence  over  all,  and  all  seems  lifeless ; 

The  orators  exciting  strains  the  crowd 

Enraptured  hear,  while  meteor  like  his  wit 

Illuminates  the  dark  abyss  of  mind — 

Alone,  left  in  the  dark — I  hear  them  not. 

While  solemn  stillness  reigns  in  sacred  walls. 

Devotion  high  and  awe  profound  prevail, 

The  balmy  words  of  God'6  own  messenger 

Excite  to  love,  and  troubled  spirits  soothe — 

Beligion's  dew-drops  bright — I  feel  them  not. 

From  wearied  search  through  long  and  cheerless  ways 

For  faithless  fortune,  I,  lorn,  homeward  turn  ; 

j^nd  must  this  thankless  tongue  refuse  to  breathe 

The  blest  word  "  Mother,"  when  that  being  dear 

I  meet  with  steps  elastic,  full  of  joy 

And  all  the  fibres  of  this  heart  susceptive 

Throb  with  our  nature's  strongest,  purest  love? 

Oh,  that  this  tongue  must  still  forbear  to  sing 

The  hymns  sublime,  in  praise  of  Grod  on  high ; 

Whilst  solemnly  the  organ  peals  forth  praises. 

Inspired  and  deep  with  sweetest  harmony  I 

Though  sad  and  heavy  is  the  fate  I  bear. 

And  I  may  sometimes  wail  my  solitude. 

Yet  oh,  how  precious  the  endowments  He, 

T'  alleviate,  hath  lavished,  and  shall  I 

Thankless  return  his  kindness  by  laments? 

0,  Hope  I  How  sweetly  smileth  Heavenly  Hope 

On  the  sad,  drooping  soul  and  trembling  heart  I 

Bright  as  the  morning  star  when  night  recedes, 

His  genial  smile  this  longing  soul  assures 

That  when  it  leaves  this  sphere  replete  with  woes. 

For  Paradise  replete  with  purest  joys. 

My  ears  shall  be  unsealed  and  I  shall  hear ; 

My  tongue  shall  be  unbound  and  I  shall  speak. 

And  happy  with  the  angels  sing  forever  I 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS,  DONATIONS,  BEQUESTS. 

Li&  Subscription,    -        -        -  ^      -        -        -        -     |20  00 
Annual  Subscription, 200 

Beceived  by  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Donations  to  the  Library,  of  Books,  Maps,  Picturea,  ftc,  and 
to  the  Cabinet,  of  Apparatus,  Specimens,  Curiosities  of  Nature 
and  Art,  will  be  received  at  the  Institution. 


80H0LAB8HIP. 


A  Donation  or  Bequest  of  ^,000  will  found  a  Scholarship, 
which  shall  bear  the  donor's  or  such  other  name  as  he  may 
designate. 


FORM  OF  A  DEVISE  OR  BEQUEST. 


I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  *^  The  Pennsylvania  Instita- 
tion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  &c. 


OFFICERS   FOR   1867. 


•w> 


Prendent. 
,    GEORGE    SHARSWOOD,  LL.  D. 

Vice-Presidents. 
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Secretary^ iJiXA  J.  Babolat. 
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Direetors. 

.  L.  Dawson, 

John  Ashhnrst, 
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iry  A.  Boardman,  D.  D., 
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r  Woodward,  LL.D., 
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Welsh, 

Atherton  Blight, 

Neal, 
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)llock, 

Edward  C.  Biddle, 

Sigler,  of  Clearfield. 

Charles  Wheeler. 

C.  ETans,  of  Montgomery. 

J.  I.  Clarke  Hare, 

L.  Wood, 

Alexander  Fnllerton, 

1  B.  Perkins, 

Samuel  A.  Croser,  of  Delawart. 

prilling,  M.  D., 

CommitJtee 

on  Instruction, 

Iharswood, 

Charles  H.  Hutchinson, 

Barclay, 

Edward  C.  Biddle, 

?.  Woodward, 

Charles  Wheeler, 

Willing, 

J.  L  Qlarke  Hare. 
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LiDIES'  COMMITTEE. 
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Robert  T.  Brans,  M.  D.,  Joseph  0.  Pyatt, 

Benjamin  B.  MoKinlej,  A.  M.,  T.  Jefferson  Trist, 

Joshna  Foster,  Thomas^Bamside. 
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^  Henry  8.  Pratt,  A.  M. 
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REPORT. 
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To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Contributors  to  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumh. 

In  presenting  their  Report  of  the  condition  of  the 
Institution  for  the  year  1867  to  their  patrons,  the  Di- 
rectors take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  it  continues 
in  a  prosperous  state.  A  gracious  Providence  has 
watched  over  it.  The  usual  degree  of  health  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  pupils.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  be  entirely  exempted  from  sickness, 
but  no  case  terminated  fatally.  Good  order  and  har- 
mony have  pervaded  the  establishment,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  scholars,  with  rare  exceptions,  has  been  highly 
satisfactory.  The  Teachers  and  other  officers  have  dis- 
charged their  duties  in  a  manner  which  meets  the  appro- 
val of  the  Board,  and  the  Principal  devotes  all  his  en- 
ergy and  ripe  experience  to  promote  the  improvement 
and  welfare  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Pratt,  having  received  a  very  advan- 
tageous offer  to  take  charge  of  a  class  in  the  Academy 
at  Lake  Forest,  accepted  it,  and  resigned  his  situation,  to 
the  regret  of  the  Board,  in  this  Institution.  Mr.  A.  L. 
E.  Crouter  has  been  appointed  his  successor. 
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On  the  firsfc  of  January  last  there  were  188  pupils  in 
the  Institution,  viz :  99  boys  and  89  girls.  Admitted 
during  that  year,  52,  viz :  25  boys  and  27  girls.  Dis- 
charged during  the  same  period,  39,  viz :  20  boys  iu:d 
19  girls,  and  there  remained  on  the  first  inst.,  19 1,  viz : 
101  boys  and  90  girls.  Of  this  number  152  are  sup- 
ported by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  1 1  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  5  by  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  23  by  their 
friends,  or  by  the  Institution.  Owing  to  the  continued 
high  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  sum  charged 
by  the  Institution  does  not  meet  the  outlay  incurred  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  each  pupil,  which  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  receipt,  by  about  seven  dollars. 

It  requires  several  years'  experience  before  a  Teacher 
becomes  efficient,  and  when  he  becomes  so,  be  frequently 
receives  advantageous  offers  from  other  schools.  It  has 
therefore  been  deemed  advisable  to  raise  their  salaries,  in 
order  to  retain  them.  This  measure  will,  it  is  believed, 
prove  advantageous,  as  it  is  highly  important  to  have 
accomplished  and  experienced  instructors. 

Miss  Sophia  Knabe  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of 
Teachers.  She  has  long  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Di- 
rectors, and  possesses  their  confidence.  It  is  hoped  that 
other  ladies,  who  possess  the  requisite  qualifications^ 
may,  fiora  to  time,  be  employed  as  instructors.  The 
.  influence  of  an  intelligent,  refined,  and  accomplished 
woman,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  beneficial  result  on  those 
under  her  care. 

Some  repairs  and  alterations,  necessary  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  pupils,  have  been  made.  They  were 
more  costly  than  was  anticipated,  but  they  are  highly 
advantageous. 


The  questioD,  whether  the  intermarriage  of  relatives 
is  a  cause  of  deafness  in  their  o£fspring,  still  claims  the 
attention  of  the  Directors.  From  the  data  they  possess 
they  have  not  been  able  to  form  a  decided  opinion .  They 
will  continue  to  collect  facts,  and  if  they  obtain  any  im- 
portant ones,  will  communicate  them  to  the  public. 

The  Board  have  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  take  any 
measures  for  the  removal  of  the  Institution  into  the 
country,  but  they  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  subject. 

They  desire  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the  benevo- 
lent to  the  advantage  that  would  result  from  the  foun- 
dation of  Scholarships.  Two  were  founded  by  that  dis- 
tinguished philanthropist,  the  late  John  P.  Crozer.  They 
bear  his  name.  One  was  founded  by  the  Board  from  a 
legacy  bequeathed  to  the  Institution  by  the  late  John 
Wright,  which  is  designated  as  the  John  Wright  Scho- 
larship. May  not  this  number  be  largely  augmented  by 
the  humane  and  wealthy  ? 

The  Treasurer's  account  exhibits  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. The  latter,  from  various  causes,  have  been 
unusually  large,  arising  in  part  from  the  repairs  and  al- 
terations already  alluded  to. 

The  Report  of  the  Principal  will  be  read  with  much 
satisfaction,  as  will  that  of  the  Ladies'  Committee. 

To  those  ladies  the  Directors  again  tender  their  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  interest  which  they  continue  to 
take  in  the  welfare  of  this  noble  charity. 

The  Institution  is  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors 
on  Thursday  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  Citizens  have  then  an 
opportunity  of  observing  what  education  can  do  for  the 
deaf  mute.  It  is  delightful  to  witness  the  expansion  of 
the  mind,  and  to  know  that  by  the  instruction  the  pupils 
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are  here  receiving  they  are  being  prepared  for  lives  of 
usefulness  and  happiness ;  but^  above  all,  from  their  reli- 
gious training,  free  from  any  sectarian  bias^  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  sacred  volume,  and  learn  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  fear  (jod  and  keep  his  commandments,  and 
to  look  forward  with  a  Christian's  hope,  that  through  a 
Saviour's  Bedeeming  Love  they  may  enjoy  a  blessed  im- 
mortality. 

With  the  fervent  hope  that  The  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution may  continue  to  deserve  the  public  confidence 
and  Divine  favor,  the  Directors  surrender  up  their  trust 
to  the  Contributors. 

By  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

6E0B6E  SHABSWOOD, 

JRreiidenf. 
Attest:    James  J.  Barclay, 

Secretarj/. 

Philadelphia,  January/  1,  180S. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


••- 


To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  PennBylvania 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gentlemen: — During  the  year  1867  there  were  con- 
nected with  the  Institution  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
pupils,  viz : — one  hundred  and  fourteen  boys  and  one 
hundred  and  three  girls. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1867,  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  pupils,  viz: — ninety-nine  boys 
and  eighty-nine  girls. 

There  were  received  during  the  year  twenty-eight 
mutes,  viz  : — thirteen  girls  and  fifteen  boys. 

Left  twenty-five  mutes,  viz: — thirteen  boys  and 
twelve  girls. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1868,  there  remained 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  pupils,  viz  : — ninety  girls 
and  one  hundred  and  one  boys. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils^ 

152  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
11 
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'*  *'        New  Jersey. 

"  "        Delaware. 

"       CroEer  Scholarship,  No.  1. 
"  "  "  No.  2. 

*'       John  Wright  Scholarship. 
Institution,  or  their  friends. 
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Tho%e  supported  by 

the  State 

of  PenfUjflvania  are  from  thefol 

lowing  Counties  viz : 

Allegheny, 

- 

- 

- 

7    Lehigh, 

- 

-   2 

Armstrongy 

- 

- 

- 

1    Laterne, 

.   3 

Bucks, 

- 

- 

- 

4    Lebanon, 

- 

■   3 

Berks, 

- 

• 

- 

2    Lycoming, 

- 

.   2 

Blair, 

^ 

m 

- 

5    Lawrence, 

- 

1 

Bradford,  * 

- 

- 

- 

6    Lancaster,   .  - 

- 

2 

Beaver, 

- 

M 

- 

1    Monroe, 

•       • 

6 

Butler,      - 

- 

- 

• 

1    Mcmq^ery, 

- 

9 

Bedford,    - 

• 

- 

•» 

1    Mifflin,  .,      . 

•       ■ 

1 

Columbia,  - 

- 

• 

- 

8   .Northfonptoni 

- 

5 

Cambria,   - 

- 

• 

4m 

3    Northumberland! 

- 

3 

Cheater,     - 

• 

- 

• 

8    Pike,     .    .    - 

- 

1 

Crawford,  - 

- 

- 

- 

8    Perry,    -        - 

- 

1 

Centre, 

- 

- 

- 

1    Philadelphia, 

- 

80 

Cumberland, 

• 

- 

- 

4    Schuylkill,     - 

•       • 

5 

Carbon,     - 

- 

• 

- 

8    Susquehanna, 

- 

2 

Dauphin,   - 

- 

* 

- 

2    Warren, 

- 

2 

Delaware,  - 

- 

- 

- 

2     Washington,  - 

*    > 

4 

Erie, 

- 

- 

- 

8     Wayne,  - 

- 

0 

Fayette,     - 

- 

- 

- 

1     W  estmoreland, 

- 

2 

Fulton, 

- 

• 

- 

1     Wyoming, 

- 

1 

Indiana,     - 

- 

- 

- 

1     York,    . 

- 

5 

Juniata,     - 

- 

* 

m 

3 

Total,  152 

Those  supported  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  from  the  /W- 

lowing  Counties^  viz : 
Camden,    -        -        -        -    4    Atlantic,         -        -        -    1 
Burlington,         -         -         -     2     Monmouth,     -        -        -    1 
Middlesex,         -        -        -    1     Salem,   -        >        -        -   1 
Hunterdon,        -        -        -     1 

Total,  11 
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Tho%e  supported  by  the  State  of  Delaware  are  from  the  follow- 
ing County: 
New  Castle, 5 

Supported  by  their  friends,  or  the  Institution, 

South  Carolina,  -  -  2  Maryland,  -  -  -  2 

Tennessee,         -  -  -  2  New  Jersey,  -  -  -  1 

Pennsylvania,     -  -  -  13  Virginia,  -  -  -  1 

Delaware,           -  -  -  1 


Total,  23 


Of  the  twenty-eight  mutes  admitted  in  1867, 
Eleven  were  born  deaf. 
One  lost  hearing  by  Typhoid  fever. 


Five    " 

"  Scarlet  fever. 

One     " 

"  Convulsions. 

Three  " 

"  Brain  fever. 

One     " 

"  Otorrhoea. 

Two    " 

"  Measles. 

Two    " 

"   Sickness. 

One     " 

"  a  burn  and  fever. 

One     " 

"   Spasms. 

To  recognize  the  suggestions  of  experience,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  them  in  practice,  is  a  dictate  of  wis- 
dom. To  lose  them  by  neglect  or  forgetfulness,  is  a 
mark  of  folly.  That  the  Institution  has  regarded  the 
former,  we  trust  that  the  results  of  the  year  just  ended 
will  furnish  satisfactory  evidence. 

Much  is  due  to  the  Instructors  for  the  assiduity,  zeal 
and  skill  with  which  they  have  done  their  work.  The 
great  business  of  the  Institution  is  to  educate.  All 
other  things — food,  clothing,  comforts,  amusements,  are 
but  accessories 
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To  train  deaf  mutes  to  perform  the  duties  of  life,  and 
to  act  well  their  parts  in  society.  To  make  them  able 
to  understand  its  laws,  and  to  feel  the  obligations  it 
imposes  upon  them.  This  is  a  great  work ;  great,  from 
the  end  to  be  attained ;  great,  from  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered. 

The  education  of  all  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  pos- 
sess the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  in  their  full  integ- 
rity, commences  with  the  earliest  exercise  of  these 
invaluable  senses.  The  process  of  education  is  con- 
stantly advancing  during  the  greater  part  of  our  waking 
hours.  The  child,  and  those  around  it,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  wonderful  operation 
going  on.  Nature  provides  a  teacher  in  every  one  who 
utters  language  in  the  child's  hearing.  So  insensible 
are  its  friends  to  the  steps  in  its  progress,  that  they 
not  unfrequently  exclaim,  "  How  much  like  an  old  per- 
son the  child  talks !  Where  did  it  get  those  outlandish 
words?  What  could  have  put  such  thoughts  into  its 
little  head  ?"  The  mysterious  process  goes  on,  and  the 
faculties  gain  new  strength  from  day  to  day.  If,  how- 
ever, nature  should  not  have  been  liberal  to  the  child, 
and  it  should  fall  below  the  common  standard,  that  child 
would  have  been  pronounced  stupid  and  dull.  Not- 
withstanding this,  it  is  expected  to  acquire  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  things  belonging  to  the  economy  of 
social  life,  and  so  much  of  language  as  to  be  able  to  hold 
a  conversation  on  common  topics,  and  to  make  and 
understand  ordinary  communications.  It  is  not  so  with 
deaf  mutes;  although  in  external  appearance  they  are 
like  other  children,  yet  they  are  destitute  of  that  in- 
formation on  the  most  familiar  topics,  which  hearing 
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children  have  been  acquiring  from  infancy.  What  the 
deaf  mute  gets  he  must  get  by  his  own  imperfect  observa- 
tion and  simple  experiments,  aided  sometimes  by  a  few 
signs  to  express  their  more  urgent  wants.  To  them 
knowledge  is  coming  only  in  slender  rivulets,  while  to 
hearing  persons  it  is  pouring  in,  as  it  were,  on  the  broad 
tide  of  an  ever-swelling  stream. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  condition  of  many  deaf 
mutes  not  often  thought  of  One  is  the  feeling  we  may 
suppose  to  be  produced  by  total  deafness. 

It  is  said  that  travellers  on  the  Alps  are  awe-struck 
by  the  absolute  silence  and  perfect  stillness  of  mountain 
heights.  No  bird  to  flap  its  wing  or  trill  ite  song— no 
insect's  wing — no  human  voice  to  stir  the  desert  air. 
Many  mutes  are  perpetually  involved  in  a  silence  as 
deep  and  unbroken  as  that  of  the  Alpine  summit.  From 
this,  no  change  of  place — no  power — no  art  can  free 
them.  Mutes  do  not  like  to  be  alone  in  the  twilight  or 
in  the  dark,  for  then  they  would  be  cut  off  from  all 
sympathy  with  the  external  world.  In  such  case  they 
might  well  be  supposed  to  experience  fear  and  awe,  simi- 
lar in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  to  what  has  been  felt 
in  high  mountain  solitudes. 

When  deaf  mutes  are  placed  in  a  community  where 
signs  are  used,  they  soon  attempt  to  express  the  ideas, 
long  pent  up  perhaps,  from  the  want  of  some  medium 
of  communication.  As  they  increase  their  knowledge 
of  signs,  so  do  their  desires  increase  to  learn  something 
of  the  world  beyond  the  limits  of  their  observation,  and 
to  be  able  to  express  their  own  opinions. 

Two  mute  lads  were  observed  one  day  by  a  Professor 
to  be  gesticulating  violently.     They  were  so  earnestly 
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engaged  that  they  did  not  observe  their  teacher  watch- 
ing them.  He  found  the  subject  to  be  politics,  and  the 
discussion,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  had  degenerated  into 
personalities.  One  said  to  the  other,  by  signs,  "  I  can 
lift  you  up  and  fling  you  through  the  window  like  an 
arrow  from  a  bow."  The  other  instantly  replied,  with 
a  contemptuous  toss  of  the  head,  "  I  can  take  you  up 
with  one  hand  and  put  you  in  the  other,  and  blow  you 
away  so  far  that  I  cannot  see  you  with  a  spy  glass." 

The  first  most  desirable  thing  to  attempt  accomplish- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is,  the  restoration 
of  the  hearing  by  surgical  operation  or  medical  treat- 
ment. For  anything  favorable  in  this  direction,  how- 
ever, we  have  waited  long,  but  in  vain.  An  immense 
number  of  nostrums  have  been  tried,  from  the  simple 
application  of  tepid  water  or  milk,  to  the  injection  of 
powerful  medical  agents.  Charms,  incantations  and 
superstitious  rites  have  often  been  and  are  resorted  to. 
Science  has  also  been  invoked,  and  the  most  i?kilful, 
ingenious  and  celebrated  surgeons  have  devoted  years 
of  time  and  much  talent  to  the  ta^k  of  solving  the  in- 
teresting problem  of  restoring  the  sense  of  hearing  to  the 
deaf. 

Ingenious  and  costly  apparatus  has  been  invented 
and  employed,  and  innumerable  experiments  have  been 
tried — the  drum  of  the  ear  has  been  punctured— the 
Eustachian  tube  or  passage  from  the  mouth  into  the 
cavity  within  the  head,  with  its  capillary  orifice,  has 
been  opened,  and  thus  the  pressure  of  the  atmospheric 
air  equalized  within  and  without.  Through  this  tube 
condensed  air  has  been  injected  \vith  considerable  force. 
Acetic  ether  and  other  stimulants  have  been  forced  in 
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to  awaken  the  sleeping  nerve  from  its  lethargy,  and 
rouse  it  to  active  duty ;  but  the  results  have  not  equalled 
our  expectations,  or  encouraged  our  hopes. 

Dr.  Meniere,  who  had  been  fifteen  years  Physician  to 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  of  Paris,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  says,  "  In 
conclusion,  no  one  has  ever  cured  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons." 

Dr.  Wilde,  the  distinguished  author  of  a  work  on 
Aural  Surgery,  which  was  republished  in  this  city  a  few 
years  ago,  expresses  his  opinion  thus:  "Except  by 
miraculous  interference,  I  do  not  believe  the  true  con- 
genital deaf  mute  was  ever  made  to  hear ;  and  those 
who  lose  their  hearing  so  early  in  life  as  never  to  have 
acquired  the  faculty  of  speech,  come  into  the  same 
category." 

We  have  had  two  cases  of  distorted  faces  arising  from 
painful  surgical  operations,  performed  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  hearing,  but  resulting  in  distortion  for 
life.  Parents  may  save  themselves  much  anxiety,  ex- 
pense and  trouble  by  knowing  that  no  authenticated 
case  of  confirmed  deaf-dumbness  has  ever  been  known  to 
have  been  cured. 

ARTICULATION. 

All  prospect  of  restoring  the  hearing  having  vanished, 
it  is  natural  to  turn  to  the  old  subject  of  teaching  deaf 
mutes  to  articulate  and  read  from  the  lips  of  others. 
If  this  could  be  accomplished  for  the  deaf  mutes  gene- 
rally, as  it  is  said  to  have  been  for  a  very  few,  it  would 
be  a  great  thing  indeed,  for  then  they  could  communi- 
cate with  almost   everybody,  without  the  tediousness 
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of  writing  or  the  difBoultj  of  learning  and  nmng  signs. 
But  can  it  be  done  practically  with  tiie  maBses  ?  Ex- 
periments are  now  making  in  New  Engla&d  to  solve 
the  question.  Its  friends  are  sangoine,  and  we  wait  the 
issue.  It  is  said  one  teacher  can  take  charge  of  four  or 
five  pupils.  The  use  of  signs  is  prohibited.  In  En;;- 
landy  Germany  and  France  the  experiment  has  been 
making  for  many  years.  The  evidence  is  ccMifiictjng. 
It  is  said  by  some  that  where  success  is  claimed  it  has 
been  with  semi-mutes ;  that  is,  with  those  who  have  hA 
their  hearing  after  .having  had  the  use  of  speech.  It 
has  also  been  objected  that  the  uttenmoe  of  such  pupils  is 
in  most  cases  unnatural,  unpleasant,  and  even  painful  to 
the  hearer.  We  have  several  cases  of  pupils  who  are  deaf^ 
but  having  had  at  one  time  the  use  of  speech,  now  can 
read  from  the  motion  of  the  lips  imperfectly,  and  can 
still  speak  with  tolerable  distinctness ;  but  their  friends 
send  them  to  us  because  they  cannot  teach  them,  or  get 
them  taught,  and  they  were  going  backward  instead  of 
forward.     These  cases  are  improving  in  every  respect. 

It  is  understood  that  the  London  Asylum  for  mutes, 
which  has  four  hundred  pupils,  rejects  two-thirds  of 
them  as  incapable  of  being  taught  articulation.  What 
proportion  of  the  remaining  third  succeed,  we  cannot 
ascertain.  If  this  is  so,  what  is  to  become  of  the  num- 
ber thus  rejected  ?  How  are  they  to  be  taught  ?  The 
only  remaining  process  is  that  by  signs. 

SIGNS. 

The  Abb4  de  TEpe^  conceived  the  possibility  of  form- 
ing a  sign,  or  cluster  of  signs,  for  every  spoken  word.  By 
the  ingenuity  of  an  acute  mind  the  Abb6  contrived  signs 
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for  even  abstract  words,  so  that  when  he  made  the  signs 
his  pupils  would  write  the  word  it  was  intended  to  sug. 
gest.  It  is  probable  that  his  pupils  attached  very  im- 
perfect ideaa  to  these  signs,  for  he  did  not  expect  them 
ever  to  be  able  to  compose  or  express  their  own  thoughts^ 
for  says  he,  "  Do  not  hope  they  will  ever  do  this."  Thus 
the  benevolent  and  good  old  man  thought  that  he  had 
done  all  that  could  be  done  for  his  pupils  when  he  had 
taught  them  to  write  from  his  dictation.  Such  signs  do 
not  now  find,  I  believe,  any  advocates  in  practical  in- 
struction. We  make  use  of  signs  to  reach  the  minds  of 
the  pupils,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  words.  Inte^h- 
ing  an  abstract  word  a  primitive  meaning  is  sought, 
whether  it  be  the  true  one  or  not,  for  authors  often  differ. 
Take  the  word  distinguish — dis — from  and— tingo — to 
tinge,  paint,  color,  dye.  To  tinge  a  thing,  so  that  the 
eye  easily  separates  it  from  the  surrounding  objects.  A 
familiar  example  is  found  in  a  map  where  the  countries 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  being  tinged,  tinted, 
or  colored.  The  eye  readily  distinguishes  them.  Sheep 
are  often  painted  to  be  easily  known  from  those  of  other 
flocks.  A  male  bird  is  distinguished  from  the  female  by 
the  brilliancy  of  its  plumage.  Indeed,  color  or  tint  is 
quite  a  universal  means  of  distinguishing  objects.  How 
bad  it  would  be  if  everything  was  white  or  lead  color. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  out  objects  at  even  a 
short  distance.  The  arctic  fox  is  said  to  put  on  its  white 
coat  in  winter  that  it  may  not  draw  the  attention  of  its 
enemies  when  it  traverses  the  snow.  This  is  the  pri- 
mary sense.  Thus  the  idea  of  the  separation  of  one 
object  from  other  objects,  by  color,  is  given.  Then  ex- 
amples of  its  figurative  use.  As  a  flower  may  be  dis- 
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tingoisbed  from  others  by  its  color,  bo  a  lady  may  be 
distinguished  by  her  beauty  and  grace.  A  man  may  be 
distinguished  by  his  worth*  The  pupil  is  required  to 
originate  examples.  Thus  he  is  led  from  a  primitive 
meaning  to  a  figurative  and  abstract  one.  Much  infor- 
mation on  all  subjects  may  be  communicated  by  the  ex- 
amples  given. 

The  Institution  has  been  distinguished,  during  the 
past  year,  by  many  blessings,  and  it  becomes  us  to  return 
our  gratitude  and  love  to  the  Great  Giver  of  them  alL 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  B.  BUTTON, 

Brindfal 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


or  TBI 


LADIES'   COMMITTEE, 


To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dunah. 

The  Ladies'  Committee  are  grieved  to  have  to  record 
the  loss  which  they  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  a 
valued  and  beloved  associate  member,  Mrs.  Caroline  H. 
Wood.  For  about  thirty  years  she  was  a  faithful  friend 
to  this  Institution.  Her  amiable  disposition  and  ready 
sympathy  rendered  her  ever  most  welcome  in  her  visits 
here,  and  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  hes; 

At  the  close  of  another  year,  the  Ladies^  Committee 
are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction  with  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  Institution.  The  difficulties  are  very  great 
in  uniting,  in  one  liarmonious  household,  several  hun* 
dred  persons,  differing  much  in  age  and  disposition,  in. 
the  habits  to  which  they  were  accustomed  at  their  homes, 
and  in  their  capacities  for  adapting  themselves  to  their 
new  surroundings.  But^  thanks  to  the  experience  andi 
sound  judgment  of  our  esteemed  Principal  and  Matron,. 
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most  ably  seconded  by  their  assistants,  the  task  is  ac- 
complishedy  and  all  works  welL    The  children  are  happy, 
and  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  most  favorable  to  their 
development  of  mind  and  body.     Members  of  our  Com- 
mittee frequently  visit  the  pupils  at  their  meals,  and 
witness  with  satisfaction  their  evident  enjoyment  of  the 
wholesome,  well  cooked,  and  abundant  food  set  before 
them.    On  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's,  Thanksgiving, 
and  other  festivals,  there  is  some  extra  treat ;  and  the 
Christmas  holidays  are  made  joyous,  in  part,  by  great 
Christmas  trees,  loaded  with  gifts,  the  kind  contributions 
of  the  teachers  and  adult  members  of  the  family. 

The  clothing  of  the  children  appears  to  us  good  and 
suitable,  everything  being  provided  that  is  necessary  for 
neatness  and  comfort^  with  a  due  regard  to  the  economy, 
which  is  in  no  department  neglected.  Mary  Valentine, 
who  formerly  had  charge  of  the  sewing,  having  left  us^ 
the  place  is  filled  by  Hannah  Doughty.  A  part  of  her 
duty  lies  in  instructing  the  older  girls  to  cut  and  make 
their  own  dresses  and  under-clothing,  a  branch  of  edu- 
cation useful  to  all,  and  which  to  some  may  prove  to  be 
a  valuable  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

On  account  of  the  high  prices  of  material  during  the 
Rebellion,  the  stock  of  bedding  became  reduced,  but  it 
has  of  late  been  thoroughly  renovated  by  large  additions 
of  sheets,  blankets  and  comfortables.  Single  iron  bed- 
steads are  generally  in  use,  some  double  beds,  however, 
being  retained  for  the  accommodation  of  little  children 
who  might  feel  timid  alone. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  see  the  introduction 
to  our  Institution  of  very  young  children,  many  of  whom 
are  better  fitted  for  a  nursery  than  for  this  school.  Apart 
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fiom  any  consideration  of  the  loss  it  may  be  to  the  chil- 
dren to  consume  a  part  of  their  limited  term  of  school- 
ing at  an  age  when  they  are  less  able  to  benefit  by  it 
than  when  older,  we  feel  it  to  be  a  most  serious  tax  on 
the  time  and  strength  of  the  Matrons.  Of  the  willing- 
ness of  all  of  them  to  do  their  utmost  for  the  good  of 
those  in. their  charge,  there  can  be  no  question.  In  a 
recent  case  of  the  severe  illness  of  a  little  girl,  our  head 
Matron  nursed  the  little  patient  with  a  mother's  care^ 
spending  the  greater  part  of  many  nights  at  her  bedside^ 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  her  own  health.  Parents 
may  rest  assured  that  their  children,  when  ill,  will  be 
nursed  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  and  everything  pro- 
vided of  medicines,  comforts,  and  suitable  nourishment, 
that  good  advice  and  anxious  thought  can  suggest.  The 
new  nurse  appears  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  In  suit- 
able weather  the  children  are  induced  to  play  much  in 
the  open  air  by  the  attractions  of  croquet  and  other 
gamesfand  by  Lo  new  patent  swings  which  are  per. 
fectly  safe,  and  give  much  pleasure.  The  pupils  of  suit- 
able age  have  several  times,  during  the  past  year,  been 
taken  by  invitation  to  exhibitions  at  Horticultural  Hall^ 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  etc.,  these  enjoyments  being 
a  most  agreeable  addition  to  the  philosophical  experi- 
ments, magic  lantern,  and  other  instructive  entertain- 
ments, with  which  the  Principal  takes  much  pains  regu- 
larly to  provide  them. 

The  libraries,  to -which  we  acknowledge  donations 
from  Mrs.  R.  D.  Wood  and  Miss  Penrose,  now  contain, 
in  both  the  boys'  and  girls'  departments,  many  valuable 
books.     The  numerous  good  pictures,  which  have  lately 


been  hung  on  the  walle,  an  ilao  a  ioqiw  of  intefett  ^ 
iiiBtraction. 

While  devoutly  acknowledpng  fhe  care  of  ffim  with- 
out whose  knowledge  not  a  sparrow  fidb  to  the  groand, 
we  would  Bupplicate  Hie' especial  guidance  and  protec- 
tion for  those  of  our  fellow-beings  whom  Hb  has  visited 
with  any  peculiar  sorrow,  and  we  trust  that  in  the  fii- 
ture  He  will  pour  out  His  abundant  blessings  <m  tiiiB 
Institution^  the  home  of  so  many  of  the  olent  ones  of 
earth. 

In  behalf  of  the  Ladies^  Committee. 

Very  respectfully^ 

BMlfA  H.  C.  LEWK 

January  l§t,  1868. 
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APPENDIX 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

By  a  rule  of  the  Institution,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  for 
which  sum  everything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition, 
stationery,  and  medical  attendance.  When  clothing  is  supplied 
by  the  parents,  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  are  charged. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation.  Fractional  parts  of  any 
year  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  924  per  month. 

The  schools  are  closed  on  the  la$t  Wednesday  of  June^  and 
are  reopened  on  the  firtt  Wednesday  of  September^  at  which 
time  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  be  in  attendance.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded 
on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance,  every  six 
months. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their 
children  before  the  vacation  has  commenced,  nor  to  retain  them 
after  it  has  ended. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write  the 
aames  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Insti- 
tution. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
valuable  time. 
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STATE  OP  PENNSYLVANIA, 

Applicants  for  the  boanty  of  the  OooimoQwealth  of  Penasyl- 
Tania  must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years ;  and| 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfaetory  eTidence  most  be  fur- 
nished, from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel- 
lect of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  eonstitational  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Bamb  Ipsti- 
lation,  Philadelphia!  by  letter  or  otherwiaei  a  paper  with  priated 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers,  will  be  forwarded. 
After  the  paper  has  been  filled  oat,  it  moat  be  retarned  lo  the 
Institntton.  The  applicant  will  sqoa  be  informed  of  the  result 
of  the  application. 

The  nnmber  of  popils.on  the  Sti^te  fond  is  limited;  new  pQpOi 
can  only  be  admitted  when  TaMneiea  Qooor.  The  term  allovid 
is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  mast 
be  made  by  the  Oovernor,  **  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 
any  two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a  magistrate, 
to  the  age,  circumstances,  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mate  in 
whose  behalf  the  application  is  made.'*  The  term  allowed  is  six 
years. 


STATE  OP  DELAWARE. 

Application  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  most  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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QUESTIONS. 

The  applications  for  the  admission  of  deaf  motes  should  be 
accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ?  (mention  the  year,  month,  day, 
and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside  ? 
(mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  Office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  domb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  domb,  or 
is  it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  domb,  either  on 
the  father's  or  mother's  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  small-pox  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or  dis- 
ease ?     If  so,  hoWy  and  at  what  age  ? 
Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar- 

^ o 


COMPOSITIONS. 

[Uncobbbotbd.] 


I 

ABOUT  yrSELF. 

Several  Sommers  ago,  I  asked  my  father  to  let  me  go  fidhing. 
I  went  to  a  river.  I  threw  the  fishing  line  into  the  water. 
Many  fishes  came  to  the  bait  and  bit.  One  swallowed  it,  I  pulled 
it  out  of  the  water  and  the  fish  fell  on  the  grouml.  I  ran  to  the 
fish.  I  put  it  into  a  basket.  I  caught  a  great  many  fishes.  I 
fished  till  I  went  home.  I  walked  to  the  house.  My  father 
and  mother  were  astonished.  I  carried  the  fi:»hes  to  a  box.  I 
put  them  on  the  box.  I  scaled  all  the  fishes.  I  carried  them 
to  mother.  She  put  them  into  a  pan.  She  c  »oked  the  fishes. 
She  put  them  on  a  plate.  She  carried  it  to  the  table.  She  pat 
it  on  the  table.  She  put  plates  and  bowls  and  knives  and  forks 
on  the  table.  My  mother  called  my  father  and  brother,  who 
came  to  the  house.  We  all  sat  on  the  chairs.  Father  prajed 
and  then  we  ate  the  fishes  and  meat  &  bread.  Father  went  to 
work.     Mother  washed  the  dishes. 

B. 

Born  deaf.    Aged  13.    One  year  under  instractioD. 


ABOUT   A   LION   AND   A   DEER. 


Several  years  ago  a  lion  lived  in  Asia.  One  day  he  was  very 
hun^^ry.  lie  wanted  to  eat  some  meat.  He  ran  fast  in  the 
woods.  By  and  by  he  saw  a  deer  in  the  wools.  The  deer  did 
not  see  the  lion.     The  lion  ran  to  it.     He  caught  it  and  bit  the 
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deer*8  neck.  He  carried  it  into  a  near  woods.  He  ate  it  up. 
He  would  not  give  the  deer  to  a  young  lion.  He  'was  very 
angry.  He  bit  the  lion's  head.  The  lion's  head  was  hurt.  By 
and  by  the  large  lion  frighted  the  young  lion.  The  young  lion 
was  afraid  of  the  old  lion.  It  went  away.  The  large  lion  was 
glad  that  the  young  lion  was  gone.  He  did  not  fear  the  lion. 
He  wanted  to  catch  another  deer  again.  He  went  to  the  moun- 
tain. He  sat  on  the  ground.  He  kept  watch  to  see  the  deer. 
He  jumped  and  caught  one  deer  and  bit  the  deer's  head.  He 
killed  the  deer.  He  brouglit  it  to  the  woods.  He  ate  it  up. 
He  became  fat.     He  lay  under  a  tree.     He  fell  asleep. 

Hblbn. 

Bom  deaf.    Aged  15.    One  year  and  two  months  in  school. 


A    BOT  AND  A  HEN. 

Several  days  ago  a  boy  lived  in  the  country.  One  day  his 
mother  told  him  to  catch  a  hen.  He  boy  consented.  He  put 
on  his  hat.  He  went  to  the  closet.  He  took  some  corn.  He 
put  the  corn  into  a  bowl.  He  went  out  of  the  house  and  walked 
to  the  barnyard.  He  saw  some  hens  in  the  barnyard.  He 
called  some  hens.  Threw  some  corn  on  the  ground.  They  ran 
to  him.  They  ate  the  corn.  He  caught  one  fat  hen.  He  took 
it  in  his  arms.  He  carried  it  to  the  house.  He  showed  the 
fat  ben  to  his  mother.  His  mother  saw  the  fat  hen.  She  told 
him  to  kill  it.  He  went  to  a  log.  He  laid  the  bens  head  on  a 
log.  He  took  an  axe.  He  cut  off  of  its  head  with  the  axe. 
The  boy  threw  the  hen  on  the  ground.  The  hen  leaped  about 
on  the  ground  and  died.  He  ran  to  the  hen.  He  took  it  up 
and  went  into  the  house.  He  gave  it  to  his  mother.  She  took 
a  pail  up.  She  put  the  pail  on  the  floor.  She  poured  some  hot- 
water  into  the  pail.  She  put  it  into  the  pail  of  hot  water.  She 
took  it  out  of  the^  pail.  She  pulled  off  th^  hen's  feathers.  She 
dressed  it.  She  put  it  into  a  Settle.  She  cooked  it  in  the  ket- 
tle.    The  boy  and  mother  liked  to  smell  the  hen.     She  took  it 
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out  of  the  kettle  with  a  fork.  She  put  it  on  a  plate  on  the 
table.  She  called  all  the  family.  They  sat  around  the  table. 
They  ate  the  hen.     They  were  fond  of  eating  it. 

Nancy. 

Lost  hearing  at  fire  months.    Aged  16.    One  year  aad  two  months  in 
school. 


ABOUT  THE   VACATION. 

Last  Summer,  my  dear  brother  came  to  the  Deaf  and  Damb 
Institution  for  the  purpose  of  calling  me  when  I  wns  very  mach 
interested  in  going  to  him  who  'shook  hands  with  me  and  he  told 
me  that  he  would  take  me  home  in  vacation.  I  was  glad  and 
went  back  into  the  bath-room  and  undressed  myself  and  got  into 
an  iron  box  of  warm  water  and  bathed  my  body  which  became 
clean.     Then  I  got  out  of  the  box  of  water  and  dressed  myself 

and  went  to  the  closet  out  of  which  Miss  B handed  three 

clean  shirts  to  me  when  I  went  and  took  off  my  clothes  and 
dressed  my  body  in  new  clothes  and  unlocked  my  carpetbag 
with  my  key  and  opened  it  in  which  I  put  some  clothes  and 
shut  it  and  locked  it  with  my  key  and  went  into  the  hall  and 

met  my  brother.     My  brother  asked  Mr.  H when  would  I 

come  here  again.     He  told  him  that  I  must  come  on  the  4th 

of  September.     He  and  I  shook  hands  with   Mr.  H who 

took  great  pleasure  to  shake  hands  with  us.  Then  we  went  to 
the  depot  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  for  riding  in  the  car  towards 

W .     Pretty  soon,  we  got  into  the  car  in  the  depot  and  rode 

in  it  towards  W till  we  arrived  at  W — —  at  two  o'clock. 

Then  we  went  out  of  the  car  and  went  into  our  sister's  house 
and  saw  our  sisters.  My  sisters  assembled  around  me  and  shook 
hands  with  me  and  kissed  me  and  my  sister  whose  name  is  Olive 
gave  me  a  saucer  of  some  rasberries  and  I  ate  them  all  up  with 
great  pleasure. 

Alexander. 

Born  deaf.    Aged  14.    In  school  two  jean. 
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ABOUT  HT  SICKNESS. 

In  Pittsborg  Pa  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  summer,  one  day  early 
in  the  morning  after  sleeping  in  my  bed,  I  awoke  and  opened 
my  eyes  and  I  arose  up.  and  put  on  ray  clothes  Then  I  went 
down  stairs  and  ate  breakfast.  Then  I  went  out  of  the 
house  and  walked  for  a  long  time  through  the  streets  of  the 
City.  Then  I  had  sweat  on  my  body.  Immediately  I  bad  a 
little  pain  in  my  forehead  and  I  approached  home.  I  told  my 
mother  about  my  sickness  and  I  went  up  the  stairs  and  took  off 
my  clothes  and  slept  in  the  bed.  '  I  had  a  great  pain  in  my  body. 
It  was  difficult  for  me  to  be  sick  and  I  lay  on  my  bed  for  a  long 
time.  My  mother  told  her  brother  whose  name  was  James  who 
eailed  a  doctor.  James  went  a  short  distance  to  the  house  and 
he  told  the  doctor  about  my  being  sick.  The  doctor  went  out 
of  his  house  and  he  came  to  my  house.  He  sat  down  on  a  chair 
and  he  attended  at  me  and  gave  medicine  to  me.  I  was  obliged 
to  drink  the  medicine.  By  and  by  in  a  few  days  I  was  better 
Sick  and  at  length  I  was  pretty  well  and  was  glad.  I  walked 
about  the  streets  of  the  city  again.  One  day  my  mother  told 
me  that  I  might  go  and  visit  my  friends.  I  approached  Alle- 
ghany city  and  pretty  soon  I  came  to  my  friends  bouse.  I 
Saw  my  grandfather  and  my  grandmother  and  shook  hands  with 
them.  By  &  by  I  left  there  and  walked  through  the  streets  of 
the  city  and  looked  at  many  pictures  in  the  windows  of  the 

stores  till  I  arrived  at  home  in  safety. 

Joseph. 

LoBt  heariog  in  infancj.    Aged  15.    Two  jears  in  school. 


AN  ACCIDENT. 

A  few  years  since,  one  day  my  friend  who  lived  in  Salem, 
Maryland,  wanted  to  visit  my  brother-in-law.  He  went  to  a 
stable  and  took  a  bridle  and  saddle  from  a  barn,  and  went  to  a 
horse  and  put  the  bridle  and  saddle  on  the  beast's  head  and 
back,  and  mounted  on  the  creature's  back  and  rode  from  Salem 
for  Kew  Market  a  long  time.    At  last  he  arrived  at  my  brother- 


in-law*8  boQse  before  ^dinner.  He  dismounted  from  tbe  animiL 
Hy  brother  sent  %  negro  Ind  to  lemd  the  horte  into  the  stmbk, 
and  the  negro  lad  took  the  bridle  and  saddle  from  Uie  beast's 
head  and  baek»  and  gafo  some  oom  and  hay  to  the  oreatore^ 
whioh  ate  them. 

My  friend  visited  my  brother  who  inrited  him  to  eat  some 
eherries.    They  went  to  an  old  pherry  tree.    My  friend  asoended 
the  tree  and  stood  on  a  limb  and  pieked  some  oherries,  sad 
threw  them  at  him  who  got  them  and  ate  them.    The  nsn 
picked  some  oherries  again  and  ate  them.    By  and  by  the  limb 
was  broken,  and  he  fell  down  from  the  tree.    His  leg  was  broken 
and  be  was  Tory  mneh  hnrt.    My  brother  oalled  some  negreci 
who  came  to  him  and  took  him  np  and  carried  him  into  a  rooB 
and  laid  him  on  a  bed..    A  yonng  negro  boy  ran  to  a  doctor 
and  called  him  who  came  to  him  and  saw  him  and  set  sone 
wood  with  his  leg.    At  last  I  went  ftom  here  to  my  home  with 
my  other  brother  in  the  summer,  and  saw  him.    In  a  few  weeb 
he  got  well  and  could  walk  slow  with  his  cane,  but  in  a  fev 
months  he  walked  fast  as  well  as  he  conld  widiont  his  cane. 

Thbopobb. 

Became  deaf  at  two  years.    Aged  16.    Id  school  fonr  jhxb. 


CHBSTNUTS. 

Several  years  ago,  when  a  boy  was  living  at  home  with  his 
parents  in  the  coantry  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  season  of  Autumn, 
he  was  one  day  wanting  to  get  some  good  chestnuts  for  the  plu^ 
pose  of  eating  them  for  the  winter.  He  therefore  thought  that 
he  would  gather  the  chestnuts  and  determined  to  do  so,  and  he 
asked  his  father  to  let  him  go.  His  father  said  that  be  let  him 
go,  and  the  boy  was  very  glad  that  his  father  had  allowed  btm, 
and  took  his  basket,  and  also  he  called  a  dog  called  a  New- 
foundland dog. 

He  proceeded  along  a  way  with  it  a  distance  of  some  miles 
separated  from  his  parents*  home  for  seeking  a  chestnut  tree 
for  some  time ;  At  last  he  arrived  at  the  ground  near  the  river 
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m&d  looked  up  at  many  good  chestnntB  hanging  on  tbo  limbt  af 
ibe  tree  with  his  astonishment,  and  liked  to  agree  to  climb  vp. 
So  the  tree  was  climbed  up  by  him,  who  stood  on  a  branch  from 
tlie  earth.  He  began  to  shake  the  chestnuts,  and  many  chest- 
nuts fell  down  to  the  ground  from  the  tree.  He  had  the  maa- 
fortune  to  meet  with  an  accident  when  the  branch  was  broken, 
and  he  fell  down  into  the  water  from  the  tree.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  swim  in  the  water.  The  Newfoundland  dog  whicb  sat 
on  the  shore,  saw  him.  It  jumped  into  the  riyer  as  soon  as  it 
eould.  The  creature  bit  his  clothes,  and  drew  him  to  the  shore, 
who  got  upon  the  shore  from  the  water.  He  was  not  drowned, 
but  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death,  and  was  very  glad  to  get 
his  life.  He  was  thinking  that  he  could  not  pick  up  the  good 
chestnuts  into  the  basket  because  his  clothes  were  so  wet,  and 
he  must  go  for  home.  He  was  taking  the  basket,  and  called 
the  dog,  and  proceeded  far  to  his  same  home  for  some  miles. 
On  his  arrif  al  there,  he  got  into  the  house.  His  mother  lifted 
up  her  hands  at  him  who  was  wet  very  much,  and  sent  him 
taking  off  his  wet  clothes.  The  boy  therefore  put  on  his  dry 
clothes,  and  explained  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  his 
astonished  parents,  and  also  he  gave  some  meat  and  bread  to 
the  dog  for  the  sagacity  and  faithfulness  of  the  creature.  He 
was  fond  it  and  would  not  sell  it  to  any  body. 

W.  H.  R. 

Aged  17.    Became  deaf  at  twenty  months.    In  echeol  fire  yeais. 


PRIDE  WILL  HAVE  A  FALL. 

For  instance,  Goliath  whose  height  was  eleven  feet  and  four 

inches,  challenged  one  of  the  Israelites  with  great  pride  and  with 

* 

airs,  to  engage  in  a  combat  with  him.  He  continued  challenging 
one  for  this  purpose  for  forty  days,  when  he  looked  down  and  saw 
a  little  man  named  David  the  Psalmist.  With  great  arrogance 
and  contempt  he  said  to  David,  ^^  You  will  be  devoured  by  the 
birds  after  you  have  been  easily  killed."  But  David,  with  pre« 
8 
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iesoe  of  mind,  told  hiBi  pbinlyt  <<ItniatfaiOod,i0^it  lam 
aUo  to  out  your  bead  off,  and  Uio  dogp  wiB  dofov  jioiir  bo^, 
after  I  baTo  killed  yoa.**  Upon  bearuig  tbe  qpoeek  «f  DavM, 
Ooliatb  being  rery  mnch  «uhiged,  ran,  at  tbe  mne  time  draw- 
ing bia  large  eword,  wben  a  atone  tbnmt  in  the  forehead  of  ihb 
giuit  from  the  sling  wUdi  Datid  bad  rerolved  wllli  all  biB 

might. 

Goliath,  having  fallen  heayily  to  liie  ground,  hie  head  was  eat 

off  with  bis  own  sword  by  Dand. 


THB  BABTH. 

The  Earth  being  inhabited  by  ns,  is  in  the  Solar  System.  The 
form  of  the  Earth,  in  all  probability  is  an  oblate  sphermd,  or 
almost  that  of  an  orange.  I  entertain  tbe  opinion  tiiat  tiie 
form  of  the  Earth  is  nearly  globnlar.  The  reason  is,  the  tops 
of  ships  are  visible  upon  the  Ocean  at  a  distanoe,  and  wheo 
they  are  near,  the  hulls  of  the  veBsels  are  dearly  visible ;  the 
rivers,  creeks  and  brooks  flow  downwards  to  the  Ocean ;  and 
the  shadow  which  the  Earth  throws  npon  the  Moon,  which  is 
designated  '^  the  Queen  of  Night,"  is  always  circular,  during  tbe 
eclipse  of  the  Moon. 

The  part  of  the  land  of  the  Earth  is  one  fourth,  and  that  of 
the  water  is  three  fourths.  The  circumference  of  the  Earth  is 
about  24,000  miles,  the  diameter  being  consequently  8000  miles. 
It  is  supposed  having  an  area  of  about  60,000,000  square  miles 
which  is  the  seat  of  various  inhabitants,  which  are  thus  Gsncs- 
sians,  Mongolians,  Red  or  Copper  colored  men,  Ethiopians  and 
Malays. 

The  Earth  is  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere,  the  height  of  the 
atmosphere  being  about  fifty  miles.  The  atmosphere  is  com- 
posed of  three  gasses,  which  are  vis :  Nitrogen,  -Oxygen,  and 
Carbonic  Acid ;  of  which  one  hundred  gallons  have  twenty-two 
gallons  of  Oxygen,  seventy-seven  of  Nitrogen,  and  one  gallon 
of  Carbonic  Acid. 
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The  Earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  which  is  called  ja  daily  or 
diamal  motion,  and  the  revolution  of  the  globe  around  the  Sun 
is  called  an  annual  or  yearly  motion. 

Previous  to  the  obtaining  of  education  and  knowledge  of  the 
motions  of  the  Earth,  I  maintained  the  opinion  that  the  surface  of 
the  globe  was  flat,  and  never  moved,  while  the  Sun  revolved 
through  the  sky  from  east  to  west.  After  ^'  the  King  of  day" 
had  set  down,  it  ran  around  in  a  Southern  direction  from  West 
to  East.  When  night  was  driven  away,  the  Sun  moved  again 
in  the  same  way  as  I  have  just  told  you.  But  after  obtain, 
ing  knowledge  of  the  Earth,  I  found  that  my  opinions  were 
erroneous  and  absurd.  The  Earth  revolves  from  West  to  East 
though  it  appears  to  remain  still.  The  reason  why  the  globe 
appears  to  remain  still  is,  it  is  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere 
which  always 'goes  with  the  Earth  during  its  motion  of  the 
latter. 

The  Earth  which  is  the  third  planet  in  order  from  the  Sun, 
goes  round  the  Sun  in  365^  days.  It  goes  in  its  orbit  around 
the  Sun  at  the  rate  of  68,000  miles  in  an  hour ;  consequently 
the  swift  revolution  of  the  globe  in  its  orbit  is  no  less  than  1183}^ 
miles  in  a  minute.  The  distance  of  the  Sun  is  95,000,000 
miles.  The  age  of  the  Earth  is  5871  years  from  the  Creation 
to  this  present  time. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  a  famous  Italian 
discoverer  by  the  name  of  Christopher  Columbus,  whose  name  I 
wish  had  been  given  to  the  Continent,  as  Columbia  instead  of 
America,  this  Continent  was  unknown  to  the  people  of  Europe ; 
and  after  the  discovery,  these  people  had  a  great  desire  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  this  Continet.  After  the  discovery  of 
this  America  on  the  11th  of  Oct.  1492,  the  surface  of  this  con- 
tinent was  called  the  I^ew  World. 

R.  M.  H. 

Born  deaf.     Aged  19.     Under  instruction  five  yean. 
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REPORT. 


<•■•» 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Contributors  to  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  patrons  of  the  Institution  will  no  doubt  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  it  continues  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition ;  no  striking  events  have  occurred  to  disturb  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way.  The  officers  have  been  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  with  few  exceptions, 
the  conduct  of  the  pupils  has  been  satisfactory. 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  State,  and  the  benefi- 
cence of  her  citizens,  more  than  eleven  hundred  deaf 
mutes  have  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, and  been  prepared  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties  in  this  life,  and  to  look  forward  with  hope,  for 
that  to  come.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  while  much 
has  been  attained,  all  has  been  accomplished ;  much 
still  remains  to  be  done ;  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  is 
open  before  us. 

Forty  and  nine  years  ago,  there  were  but  three  In- 
stitutions in  the  whole  country,  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  mute:  the  American  Asylum,  that  of  New  York, 
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and  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Now,  the  number  has  in- 
creased nearly  ten-fold,  and  may  we  not  hope  that  the 
interest  in  the  cause  of  those  who  are  so  fully  entitled 
to  sympathy,  has  also  increased.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  now  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  deaf 
mutes  in  the  United  States.  Good  policy  as  well  as 
humanity,  demands '  that  they  should  be  made  usefbl 
as  well  as  happy.  This  can  only  be  done  by  giving 
them  proper  edacation,  by  cultivating  both  their  mental 
and  moral  faculties.  To  accomplish  this  great  object^ 
capable  instructors  must  be  employed,  gentlemen  of 
education  and  talent^  who  are  fhlly  alive  to  the  respon* 
sibility  of  the  great  trust  r^KMied  in  them.  The  8e^ 
vices  of  such  persons  are  invaluable,  and  shoold  be 
properly  appreciated. 

The  Board  continue  to  give  their  earnest  attention  to 
the  subject  of  articulation.    Nothing  has  occurred  to 
change  the  views  they  have  already  expressed  on  it. 
They  will  rejoice  in  any  improvements  that  can  be  in- 
troduced, in  the  mode  of  imparting  instruction  to  the 
deaf  mutes ;  but  consider  it  would  be  unwise  to  make 
changes  that  in  their  opinion  would  not  be  attended 
with  advantage.    All  matters  connected  with  the  eda- 
cation of  the  deaf  mute,  will  continue  to  claim  and  re- 
ceive the  consideration  of  the  Directors- 
It  has  been  stated  in  former  Reports,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  have  new  buildings  erected  for  this  School 
in  the  country,  but  near  to  the  city.     The  high  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  has  prevented  the  Directors  from 
carrying  their  design  into  execution  for  the  present 
But  while  delayed,  it  has  not  been  abandoned.    The 
Directors  are  giving  their  deliberation  to  the  location 
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and  size  of  the  contemplated  edifice,  the  largest  number 
of  pupils  that  can  be  judiciously  received  and  educated 
under  one  Principal,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  a  matter  of  unfeigned  satisfaction  to  state,  that 
in  our  large  family,  the  pupils  have  continued  to  enjoy 
a  high  degree  of  health,  and  that  not  a  single  death 
occurred  in  the  Institution  during  the  past  yean 

A  fatal  accident  happened  to  one  of  the  pupils  while 
walking  on  a  railroad,  in  Delaware  County. 

During  the  year  that  has  just  closed,  226  pupils  were 
connected  with  the  Institution,  viz :  124  boys  and  102 
girls ;  on  the  first  of  January,  1868,  there  were  101  boys 
and  90girls — ^total,  191.  Received  during  the  year,  23  boys 
and  11  girls.  Discharged,  20  boys  and  21  girls. 

Remaining  on  the  first  instant,  104  boys  and  80  girls ; 
of  the  whole  number,  184. 

144  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
14  "  "  "      New  Jersey. 

5  "  "  "      Delaware, 

21  *^  their  friends,  or  by  the  Insti- 

tution. 

Death  has  deprived  the  Institution  of  a  long  tried 
and  faithful  friend,  the  Hon.  George  G.  Leiper.  He 
died  at  his  residence  in  Delaware  County,  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  November  last,  in  the  eighty-third  year 
of  his  age.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Institution,  he  evinced  a 
deep  interest  in  its  welfare — that  interest  never  flagged. 
His  services,  in  its  behalf,  efficiently  and  cheerfully 
rendered,  will  long  be  remembered.  He  was  elected  a 
Director  in  1823  and  retained  that  office  until  1858,  when 
he  was  chosen  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institution,  which 
situation  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.     During  a 
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life  extended  beyond  the  limit  usually  allotted  to  man, 
he  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  friends,  and 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  and  National  Legislatures,  and  an  Asso- 
ciate Judge  of  Delaware  County. 

The  Fiscal  condition  of  the  Charity  is  exhibited  by 
the  accompanying  account  of  the  Treasurer.  The  neces- 
saries of  life  still  continue  so  high,  tiiat  the  annual 
appropriation  allowed  by  the  Commonwealth  does  not 
meet  the  actual  cost  of  the  support  and  education  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  number  of  indigent  deaf  mutes  keeps 
pace  with  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. An  enlarged  appropriation  is  therefore 
necessary. 

It  is  delightful  to  reflect  on  the  great  blessings  this 
noble  Charity  has  confelred,  not  only  on  those  who 
directly  enjoyed  its  benefits,  but  on  the  whole  Common- 
wealth, that  the  instruction  bestowed  on  the  pupils, 
has  rendered  them  useful  citizens,  capable  of  sustaining 
themselves  by  their  honest  industry.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  number  of  the  Contributors  yearly 
cease  from  their  labors,  and  that  ere  long,  many  of 
those  who  are  now  actively  endeavoring  to  aid  in  the 
management  of  the  Institution,  will  rest  in  the  silent 
grave.  The  Directors,  therefore,  most  cordially  invite 
their  fellow-citizens  to  become  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  by  their  influence  increase  its  usefulness. 

Additions  to  the  number  of  Scholarships  will  gladly 
be  received.  There  are  now  three — ^two  founded  by 
the  benevolent  John  P.  Crozer,  and  one  from  a  legacy 
bequeated  by  John  Wright,  and  which  bears  his  name. 
The  money  thus  bestowed,  will,  through  a  long  series 


of  years,  confer  lasting  advantages  upon  the  deaf  mute, 
and  keep  in  remembrance  the  names  of  those  generous 
benefactors.  Will  not  the  opulent  and  beneficent  enrol 
their  names  among  those  who  have  endowed  th^  Insti- 
tion  ?  The  Managers  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Princi- 
pal for  many  interesting  details.  To  the  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee they  again  tender  their  acknowledgment,  for 
their  continued  interest  and  acceptable  aid. 

With  the  earnest  hope  that  the  blessing  of  the  Giver 
of  all  good  may  rest  upon  the  Institution,  the  Directors 
now  surrender  up  their  trust. 

All  which,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GEORGE  SHARSWOOD, 

I^'esident. 
James  J.  Barclay, 

Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  January  6,  1869. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINOIPAL. 


<•»•> 


To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb. 

Gentlemen  : — During  the  year  1868  there  were  con- 
nected with  the  Institution  two  hundred  and  tweniy- 
fiix  pupils,  viz:— one  hundred  and  twenty-four  boys 
and  one  hundred  and  two  girls. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1868,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one  pupils,  viz :— one  hundred  and  one  boys 
and  ninety  girls. 

There  were  received  during  the  year  thirty-four 
mutes,  viz : — twenty-three  boys  and  eleven  girls. 

There  left,  forty-one  mutes,  viz : — twenty  boys  and 
twenty-one  girls. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1869,  there  remained 
one  hundred  and  eighty-four  pupils,  viz  :^-one  hundred 
and  four  boys  and  eighty  girls. 
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Of  the  whole  number  of  pupiUf 
144  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


14         " 

cc 

New  JersQy. 

5         " 

^^ 

Delaware. 

• 

lis     " 

Crozer 

Scholarship,  No.  1. 

1         " 

a 

"             No.  2. 

1         " 

John  Wright  Scholarship. 

18  are  " 

Institution,  or  their  friends 

• 

184 

• 

Hioae  supported  by  the 

litate  of  Pennsylvania  an 

\  from  the 

following  Counties^  viz : 

Allegheny, 

- 

- 

.    7 

Lebanon, 

- 

.    4 

Blair,       .  - 

- 

- 

-    6 

Lycoming, 

- 

-    1 

Beaver, 

- 

- 

-    2 

Lancaster, 

- 

-  a 

Bedford,    - 

■■ 

- 

-    1 

Lawrence, 

- 

-  1 

Berks, 

- 

- 

.    2 

Lehigh,  - 

- 

-  1 

Backs, 

- 

.    2 

Monroe, 

• 

-    5 

Bradford,  - 

- 

.    5 

Montgomery,'- 

- 

-  10 

Butler, 

- 

-    1 

Mercer,  - 

L 

-    1 

Centre, 

- 

-    2 

Mifflin,  - 

m 

-    1 

Crawford,  - 

- 

.    4 

Northampton, 

- 

-    6 

Carbon,      -    . 

- 

.    2 

Northumberland,. 

- 

-    2 

Columbia,  - 

- 

.    1 

Philadelphia,  - 

- 

-  83 

Cumberland, 

- 

.    8 

Perry,    - 

- 

-    1 

Cambria,    - 

- 

.    2 

Susquehanna,  - 

- 

-    2 

Dauphin,    - 

- 

.    8 

Schuylkill,     - 

- 

-    8 

Delaware,  - 

- 

-    1 

Somerset, 

- 

.    1 

Erie, 

- 

-    8 

Warren, 

- 

-    2 

Fayette,     - 

- 

-    1 

Wayne,  - 

- 

-    2 

Fulton, 

- 

.    1 

Washington,  - 

- 

.    2 

Indiana,     - 

- 

-    1 

Westmoreland, 

• 

-    2 

Juniata,     - 

- 

-    8 

Wyoming, 

- 

-    1 

Luzerne,    - 

- 

- 

.    4 

York,     - 

- 

-    4 

Total,  144 
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Tliose  supported  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  from  the  fol- 
lowing CountteMy  viz: 

Atlantic,  -  .  -  -  1  Monmouthy  -  -  -  1 

Burlington,  -  •  -  -  8  HantcrdoOy  -  -  -  2 

Camden,  -  -  -  -  5  Salem,     -  -  -  -  1 

Middlesex,  -  -  -  1 

Total,  U 

Those  supported  bj  the  State  of  Delaware  are  from  New 
Castle,  5. 

Of  the  thirty- four  mutes  admitted  in  1868, 

Seventeen  were  born  deaf. 

One  lost  hearing  by  Paralysis,  at  11  months  of  age. 

Scarlet  Fever,  at  13  months  of  age. 
Brain  Fever,  at  6  years  of  age. 
Scarlet  F«ver,  at  3  years  of  age. 
Typhoid  Fever,  at  4  years  of  age. 
Measles,  at  1  year  of  age. 
Sickness,  at  4  years  of  age. 
Brain  Fever,  at  5  years  of  age. 
Inflamation  of  Brain,  18  months  of  age. 
Scarlet  Fever,  at  6 J  years  of  age. 
Convulsions,  at  18  months  of  age. 
Sickness,  at  1  year  of  age. 
Otorrhea,  at  1  year  of  age. 
Typhoid  Fever,  at  7  years  of  age. 
Disease  of  the  Head,  at  18  months  of  age. 
Whooping  Cough,  at  2  years  of  age. 
Disease  of  the  Scalp,  at  18  months  of  age. 

The  past  year  has  been  rather  remarkable  for  the 
measure  of  health  enjoyed,  and  the  exemption  from 
serious  accidents  within  the  Institution. 

Valuable  improvements  in  the  domestic  arrangements 
have  been  made,  which,  though  of  little  interest  to 
others,  are  of  considerable  importance  to  the  inmates  of 
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the  Institution,  and  facilitate  greatly  the  smooth  work- 
ing of  a  complicated  machine.  At  the  same  time  it 
shows  that  we  are  not  stationary,  but  progressive. 

In  the  intellectual  department  the  results  have  been 
a  fair  average.  So  much  depends  upon  natural  capacity 
and  constitutional  temperament,  that  we  have  no  scale 
that  we  can  apply  to  fitly  meetsure  the  improvement,  or 
to  indicate  precisely  the  attainments  of  classes  or  indi- 
viduals. 

Our  object  is  two-fold ;  to  educate  or  draw  out  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  to  cultivate  the  reasoning  powers, 
to  train  them,  by  exercise,  for  practical  use,  and  to  fur- 
nish a  stock  of  ideas  to  reason  with. 

Secondly.  To  give  mutes  the  use  of  written  language, 
that  a  communication  may  be  held  with  others  by  writing, 
and  that  the  treasures  contained  in  books  may  be  opened 
to  them  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  It  is  not  our  object  to 
make  scholars  and  philosophers  of  them,  our  design  is 
more  practical.  It  is  to  prepare  the  greater  part  of 
them,  at  least,  for  the  common  avocations  of  life. 

Nature  seems  to  have  adapted  the  early  part  of  life 
to  the  acquisition  of  language.  The  restlessness,  the 
love  of  change,  the  curiosity,  the  inquisitiveness,  the 
endless  experiments  of  the  child,  and  the  number  of 
words  and  phrases  it  acquires  at  a  very  early  age,  all 
indicate  this  law  of  our  being. 

The  deaf  mute,  when  the  study  of  language  is  begun 
in  an  Institution,  has  passed  the  favorable  age  for  getting 
words  and  phrases.  We  wish  to  delay  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  at  least  till  the  age  of  twelve,  that 
we  may  then  work  upon  the  higher  faculties,  but  only 
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in  accordance  with  nature.    This  makes  the  task  more 
difficulty  but  the  results  are  more  satisfiM^toiy. 

John  Hilton,  who  was  a  great  educationalist  as  well 
as  a  poet,  maintained  that  ^^  all  true  method  must  b^in 
from  the  objects  of  sense.''  ^ 

This  is  the  principal  we  act  upon  in  teaching  abstract 
words  to  mutes.  We  will  take  for  example^  the  weed 
^^  to  instiL**  A  good  father  instils  the  principles  of  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  into  the  mind  of  his  son.  A  judi- 
cious mother  instils  the  love  of  truth  and  justice 
into  the  heart  of  her  child.  Here  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  quite  abstract.  The  derivation  of  it,  from  the 
Latin  words  '^  in"  and  ^^  BtWo^  to  drop  into,  furnishes  ns 
with  a  key  to  its  illustration.  Milk  may  be  dropped 
into  tea.  It  is  seen  to  be  diffused  and  lost  in  the  tes» 
gradually  changing  its  color.  These  drops  cannot  be 
separated  or  gathered  from  it.  So,  figurativelyi  pride^ 
by  example,  precept  and  circumstances,  may  be  instilled 
into  the  heart  by  degrees,  day  by  day,  drop  by  drop  as 
it  were,  till  pride  is  so  inseparably  diffused  through  the 
heart,  as  to  form  a  marked  element  of  character.  As 
medicine  may  be  dropped  into  water  and  diffused  throogb 
it,  so  honor,  generosity  and  kindness,  may  be  dropped 
or  instilled  into  a  virtuous  boy.  Thus  the  mind  grasps 
the  idea,  and  uses  it.  in  its  figurative  sense  almost  alto- 
gether. Other  words,  however,  aro  almost  exclusively 
used  in  the  primitive  sense,  as  the  word  "  to  distil,** 
from  de  and  stilloj  to  drop,  from  an  allusion  to  the  con- 
densed vapor,  dropping  from  the  worm  of  a  still  in  the 
manufacture  of  spirits  or  alcohol.  If  a  word  is  not  used 
in  a  primitive  sense,  but  almost  always  in  the  figura- 
tive, we  can  imagine  an  illustration  addressed  to  the 
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senses  by  pantomimic  signs,  that  would  suggest  the 
figurative  meaning.  Thus  we  can  convey  to  mutes  the 
meaning  of  abstract  and  complicated  words,  while  their 
knowledge  of  general  words  is  very  limited  indeed.  .  This 
accounts  also  foi*  the  rapidity  with  which  some  mutes  ac- 
quire language  and  ideas,  considering  the  amount  of  in- 
formation  obtained,  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  in 
which  to  get  it. 

Mutes  seldom  recollect  the  labor,  patience  and  effort 
expended  to  make  them  understand  and  learn,  and  re- 
member. To  give  them  the  fundamental  ideas  and 
mental  training  necessary  to  enable  them  to  prosecute 
their  studies  in  after  life,  and  acquire  knowledge  by 
their  own  efforts.  Some  of  them  have  been  remarkably 
successful,  and  acquired  considerable  reputation,  much 
to  their  credit.  A  large  number  of  them  have  filled 
stations  of  usefulness  with  advantage  and  respectability, 
and  are  esteemed  valuable  members  of  society.  There 
are  many  possessed  of  very  fine  feelings  and  noble  dis- 
positions. Some  are  known  to  support  widowed  mothers. 
Some  to  assist  unfortunate  relatives. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  docility  of  mutes, 
arising  partly  from  their  natural  temperament  and  dis- 
position, but  greatiy  from  their  training,  or  rather  from 
their  want  of  training.  Parents  should  treat  their  mute 
children  with  as  much  impartiality  and  restraint,  as 
their  other  children.  It  is  even  more  important  that 
mutes  should  learn  entire  submission  to  parental  autho- 
rity, and  to  exercise  self  control  as  much  as  possible. 
Although  we  have  but  little  expectation  of  a  change  in 
this  respect,  yet  it  is  well  for  parents  to  know  that  they 
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in  accordance  with  nature.    This  makes  the  task  more 
difficulty  but  the  results  are  more  satisfisM^toiy. 
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words  to  mutes.  We  will  take  for  example^  the  weed 
'^  to  instiL"  A  good  father  instils  the  principles  of  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  into  the  mind  of  his  son.  A  judi- 
cious mother  instils  the  love  of  truth  and  justice 
into  the  heart  of  her  child.  Here  the  meaning  of  the 
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gradually  changing  its  color.  These  drops  cannot  be 
separated  or  gathered  from  it.  So,  figurativelyi  pride, 
by  example,  precept  and  circumstances,  may  be  instilled 
into  the  heart  by  degrees,  day  by  day,  drop  by  drop  as 
it  were,  till  pride  is  so  inseparably  diffused  through  the 
heart,  as  to  form  a  marked  element  of  character.  As 
medicine  may  be  dropped  into  water  and  diffused  through 
it,  so  honor,  generbsity  and  kindness,  may  be  dropped 
or  instilled  into  a  virtuous  boy.  Thus  the  mind  grasps 
the  idea,  and  uses  it.  in  its  figurative  sense  almost  alto- 
gether. Other  words,  however,  aro  almost  exclusively 
used  in  the  primitive  sense,  as  the  word  ^'  to  distil," 
from  de  and  stilloy  to  drop,  from  an  allusion  to  the  con- 
densed vapor,  dropping  from  the  worm  of  a  still  in  the 
manufacture  of  spirits  or  alcohol.  If  a  word  is  not  used 
in  a  primitive  sense,  but  almost  always  in  the  figura- 
tive, we  can  imagine  an  illustration  addressed  to  the 
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senses  by  pantomimic  signs,  that  would  suggest  the 
figurative  meaning.  Thus  we  can  convey  to  mutes  the 
meaning  of  abstract  and  complicated  words,  while  their 
knowledge  of  general  words  is  very  limited  indeed.  .  This 
accounts  also  foi*  the  rapidity  with  which  some  mutes  ac- 
quire language  and  ideas,  considering  the  amount  of  in- 
formation obtained,  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  in 
which  to  get  it* 

Mutes  seldom  recollect  the  labor,  patience  and  effort 
expended  to  make  them  understand  and  learn,  and  re- 
member. To  give  them  the  fundamental  ideas  and 
mentiJ  training  necessary  to  enable  them  to  prosecute 
their  studies  in  after  life,  and  acquire  knowledge  by 
their  own  efforts.  Some  of  them  have  been  remarkably 
successful,  and  acquired  considerable  reputation,  much 
to  their  credit.  A  large  number  of  them  have  filled 
stations  of  usefulness  with  advantage  and  respectability, 
and  are  esteemed  valuable  members  of  society.  There 
are  many  possessed  of  very  fine  feelings  and  noble  dis- 
positions. Some  are  known  to  support  widowed  mothers. 
Some  to  assist  unfortunate  relatives. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  docility  of  mutes, 
arising  partly  from  their  natural  temperament  and  dis- 
position, but  greatly  from  their  training,  or  rather  from 
their  want  of  training.  Parents  should  treat  their  mute 
children  with  as  much  impartiality  and  restraint,  as 
their  other  children.  It  is  even  more  important  that 
mutes  should  learn  entire  submission  to  parental  autho- 
rity, and  to  exercise  self  control  as  much  as  possible. 
Although  we  have  but  little  expectation  of  a  change  in 
this  respect,  yet  it  is  well  for  parents  to  know  that  they 
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can  do  much  by  firmness,  discipline,  example  and  re- 
straint, to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 

child,  and  relieve  in  a  great  measure  those  on  whom 

the  burden  falls  most  heavily. 

It  is  very  natural  and  of  course  very  common  to  say, 
that  the  child  has  a  great  afflction  to  bear,  and  it  can- 
not be  reasoned  with  because  it  cannot  understand, 
therefore  we  must  indulge  it  and  do  all  we  can  for  it. 
Unfortunately,  this  leads  to  the  unhappiness  of  the 
child. 

The  deaf  mute  often  exhibits  much  susceptibility  to 
delicate  impressions,  indicating  fine  feelings  and  gentle 
emotions.  On  receiving  presents  from  home,  not  un- 
frequently  the  unbidden  tear  will  fill  the  eye,  and  so 
strong  are  the  associations  with  home  suddenly  kindled, 
that  the  efforts  to  repress  the  emotions  only  increase 
their  force. 

Two  little  mute  girls,  pretty  and  interesting,  had  a 
young  speaking  sister  who  was  the  pet  of  both,  and 
especially  the  idol  of  the  elder.  Their  merry  glee  re- 
sounded all  day  long,  till  weary  lids  closed  heavily  and 
all  the  bright  world  was  lost  to  them.  Days,  and  weeks, 
and  months  of  happiness  passed  on.  At  length,  disease 
attacked  the  little  pet,  and  as  it  was  feared  it  might  be 
infectious,  the  mtites  were  carefully  kept  away  from  the 
loved  one,  to  their  great  trouble  and  regret.  It  died. 
When  they  were  led  to  view  the  little  corpse,  they 
shuddered  as  they  approached  it.  They  felt  the  awe, 
but  realized  very  little  of  what  they  saw.  It  was  only 
a  glimpse  in  the  deep  mystery.  It  was  their  first  expe- 
rience of  the  doings  of  the  King  of  Terrors.     When 
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**  dust  to  dust^  had  been  returned,  and  the  little  grave 
had  been  filled^  they  came  home  thoughtful  and  quiet. 

The  next  morning  they  were  missed ;  and  after  a 
diligent  search  they  were  discovered  trying  to  uncover 
the  grave  of  the  little  sleeper  with  their  tiny  hands. 
Could  they  have  thought  that  that  sleep  was  only  the 
repose  of  nature,  and  not  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 
Could  they  have  thought  it  cruel  to*  put  their  once 
bright  playmate  into  the  cold  ground  ?  Who  can  tell  ? 
They  thought,  for  when  they  found  their  labor  in  vain, 
and  the  prospect  of  accomplishing  their  object  gone, 
they  went  to' seek  for  flowers  and  placed  them  on  the  new 
made  grave.  This  they  continued  to  do  day  after  day. 
Wherever  they  could  find  a  flower  to  pick,  they  devoted 
it  to  this  sacred  purpose.  Their  sole  employment  to 
gather  flowers,  affection's  offering,  to  strew  upon  a  sister's 
grave. 

Parents  often  feel  sorrowful  on  leaving  their  children 
among  strangers,  in  a  new  situation,  and  under  new  cir- 
cumstances. Many  are  not  affected  by  homesickness, 
others  are.  It  is  best  for  parents  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  leave  the  child  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  not 
to  see  it  again.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  longer  they 
stay  the  worse  it  is. 

We  sometimes  receive  very  curious  directions  to  pre- 
vent or  modify  home-sickness.  For  instance,  put  some 
salt  into  the  shoes  or  boots  of  the  mute,  before  he  goes 
about  the  house. 

Let  the  mute  bring  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  pump 

or  hydrant  into  the  kitchen,  before  he  does  dhything 

else. 

2 
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Take  the  scrapings  of  the  door-sill^  mix  dp  a  cake 
and  put  the  scrapings  into  it ;  when  baked^  let  it  be 
eaten. 

Make  a  cup  of  coffee  and  strain  it  through  a  dishcloth, 
and  let  the  child  drink  it. 

All  this  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  large  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  are  believed  to  retain 
a  certain  amount  of  hearing.  The  auditory  nerve  does  not 
appear  to  be  entirely  insensible.  All  sound,  however,  is 
noise  to  them.  They  do  not  hear  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  distinguish  articulate  sounds,  and  their  hearing 
is  rather  an  annoyance  than  a  benefit.  This  is  distinct 
from  vibration  or  jar,  as  some  of  them  can  hear  a  bell  at 
some  distance. 

Many  of  them  are  very  sensitive  to  jars  and  tremors, 
however  produced  A  tap  of  a  foot  will  call  the  atten- 
tion of  a  whole  class. 

If  two  pendulum  clocks,  in  motion,  be  placed  on  the 
same  shelf,  one  of  them  will  stop,  overpowered  by  the 
other,  or  both,  influencing  each  other,  will  keep  time 
together  by  means  of  the  tremor  transmitted  through 
the  shelf. 

Mutes  have  often  placed  their  hands  on  the  back  of 
a  person  speaking,  and  appear  to  experience  much  plea- 
sure from  the  experiment.  The  vibrations  of  air  become 
sensible  to  mutes,  as  in  thunder,  the  low  tones  of  an 
organ  or  concussions  of  air  in  explosions,  setting  solid 
bodies  in  vibration.  Mutes  have  been  known  to  place 
the  balUof  the  middle  finger  on  the  centre  of  a  pane  ol 
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glass  or  the  middle  of  the  sash,  and  be  able  to  tell  when 
a  distant  drum  was  plajed,  and  when  the  drum  ceased. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  this  principle. 
In  the  Imperial  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  at  Paris, 
the  mutes  are  called  together  for  meals  or  schools,  by  the 
tap  of  a  drum. 

In  the  New  York  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  contain- 
ing the  largest  number  of  mutes  of  any  Institution  in  the 
world,  there  has  been  made  a  successful  experiment  of 
forming  an  alphabet  of  drum  taps,  by  which  intelligence 
may  be  conveyed  to  any  number  who  had  learned  the 
alphabet,  in  the  dark  or  at  a  considerable  distance.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  Institution,  it  is  stated  that  a 
man  presented  himself  as  a  deaf  mute,  and  as  having 
been  educated  in  France.  Some  doubt  was  entertained 
as  to  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and  it  was  decided  to 
test  his  pretentions  to  deafness,  by  dropping  on  the  floor 
a  metal  basin  containing  heavy  things  to  make  a  noise. 
The  experiment  was  made,  and  he  stood  the  test  with- 
out flinching,  as  was  supposed.  He  was  treated  kindly, 
and  dismissed  with  presents.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  heard  from,  as  being  in  prison  for  some  ofience 
against  the  law,  and  it  was  found  that  he  could  hear 
and  speak  as  well  as  anybody.  In  fact,  a  true  deaf 
mute  would  have  been  startled  by  the  jar. 

In  general,  people  pay  but  little  attention  to  jars. 
A  few  years  since,  in  England,  an  opposite  inference  was 
drawn  from  a  similar  experiment,  and  an  impostor 
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We  hope  that  the  year  in  prospect  will  be  fruitful  of 
good,  and  that  the  Board  may  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing the  richest  blessings  from  on  high,  d^cend  upon 
their  beneficent  and  useful  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  B.  HUTTON, 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  TBI 


:^j^DIES'     COMMITTEE 
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» the  President  and  Directors  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  records  of  the  Ladies'  Committee  show  undis- 
rbed  quiet  and  order  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  In- 
itution  during  the  past  year.  They  are  happy  to 
)te  that  there  has  been  no  change  among  the  offi- 
rs  especially  entrusted  with  the  daily  welfare  of  the 
ipils,  all  of  whom  look  well  and  happy.  The  fresh 
lint  and  paper^  new  oilcloths  and  carpets  in  some  parts 
'  the  lower  floor,  the  good  supply  of  new  counterpanes 

the  dormitories,  and  the  beautiful  pictures  with  which 
nd  friends  have  adorned  the  walls,  do  much  to  aid  our 
ilued  Matron  in  giving  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  aspect 

the  house ;  while  the  improvements  in  the  accommo- 
itions  for  the  children's  clothing,  and  in  many. other 
irticulars,  are  of  importance  for  neatness  and  comfort, 
he  new  stairway,  leading  direct  from  the  boys'  sitting- 
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room  to  the  workshops  and  dining-room,  will  be  conve- 
nient, and  will  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  and  discipline. 

The  attention  of  the  Ladies'  has  been  drawn  anew  to 
pupils  whose  terms  of  tuition  have  expired,  and  who, 
from  singularly  sad  circumstances,  have  ne  homes  to  go 
to  and  no  friends  outside  the  Institution  on  whom  they 
can  depend.    Only  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  difficulties  which  beset  deaf  mutes  when 
cast  adrift  upon  the  world^  and  who  know  their  inability 
to  make  their  way  alone,  6an  appreciate  the  value  to 
them  of  a  home  where  they  could  find  a  safe  shelter, 
and  the  help  and   guidance  which  they  need  on  the 
journey  of  life.     In  many  instances,  much  of  the  instruc- 
tion that  is  so  carefully  given  in  our  Institution  is  lost 
by  a  pupil  placed  in  unfavorable  surroundings ;  but  if  a 
home  were  provided,  opportunities  for  improvement  could 
easily  be  aflforded.     The  inmates  could  wholly  or  in  part 
support  themselves  by  their  various  trades,  and  some  of 
the  girls  could  amply  repay  the  benefits  they  receive, 
by  taking  care  of  and  giving  elementary  instruction  to 
children  too  young  to  enter  our  Institution.     Many  such 
are  offered  here  for  admittance ;  and  it  is  often  painful 
to  refuse  it,  where  a  child  seems  homeless  or  under  un- 
favorable home  influences.     But  these  little  children 
nequire  difierent  food,  difierent  hours,  more  play,  more 
sleep,  in  short,  a  wholly  different  physical  regimen  from 
older  pupils,  and  interfere  continually  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  household.     But  the  success  of  the  Infant 
Department  of  the  Deaf  Mutes*  School,  in  Manchester, 
England,  proves  the  value  of  elementary  training ;  and 
this,  in  some  measure  at  least,  could  be  imparted  to 
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little  children  by  the  inmates  of  the  Home  we  are  so 
anxious  to  see  established. 

The  two  objects  thus  combined,  the  Home  for  Friend- 
less Deaf  Mutes  and  the  Nursery,  we  feel  assured  would 
enlist  the  sympathy  and  obtain  the  willing  support  of 
the  kind-hearted,[and  might,  in  time,  receive  the  bounty 
of  our  State,  ever  attentive  to  the  cry  of  the  suffering 
children. 

For  the  Ladies'  Committee. 

Very  respectfully, 

EMMA  H.  C.  LEWIS, 

Secretary. 

January  tth,  1869. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Bj  a  rule  of  the  Institution,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  for 
which  sum  everything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition, 
stationery  and  medical  attendance.  When  clothing  is  supplied 
by  the  parents,  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  are  charged. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation.  Fractional  parts  of  any 
year  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $24  per  month. 

The  schools  are  closed  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  June^  and 
are  reopened  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September^  at  which 
time  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  be  in  attendance.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded 
on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance,  every  six 
months. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren before  the  vacation  has  commenced,  nor  to  retain  them 
after  it  has  ended. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write 
the  names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Insti- 
tution. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
valuable  time. 
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STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

« 
ft 
*  _  

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania mnst  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years ;  and, 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  eyidence  must  be  ftur- 
nished,  from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel- 
lect of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a  paper  with  printed 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers,  will  be  forwarded.  After 
the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Institu- 
tion. The  applicant  will  soon  be  informed  of  the  result  of  the 
application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  fund  is  limited ;  new  pupils 
can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  must 
be  made  by  the  Governor,  "  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 
any  two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a  magistrate, 
to  the  age,  circumstances  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in 
whose  behalf  the  application  is  made."  The  term  allowed  is 
six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Application  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  must  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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QUESTIONS. 

The  applications  for  the  admission  of  deaf  mutes  should  be 
accompanied  by  .written  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child  ?  (Mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  7  (Mention  the  year,  month, 
day,  and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside  ? 
(Mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  Office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 
Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  7 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  er 
is  it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  eithe^  en. 
the  father's  or  mother's  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  7 

Has  the  child  had  the  small-pox  or  been  vaccinated  7 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  7 

Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or  dis- 
ease ?     If  so,  how  and  at  what  age  7 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar- 


COMPOSITIONS. 

[Uncorrected.] 
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A   KIND   GENTLEMAN. 

Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  lived  in  England.  He  was 
named  John.  He  saw  a  poor  girl.  He  passed  the  girl  and  he 
gave  her  some  money.  The  girl  thanked  him  for  his  kindoess. 
She  went  to  her  house.  She  told  her  mother  about  the  gentle- 
man. Her  mother  was  very  glad  to  get  the  money.  Her 
mother  went  to  the  store.  She  bought  a  new  dress.  The  girl 
stayed  in  her  house.  She  brought  the  dress  to  her  house  for 
the  girl.  The  girl  thanked  her  for  her  kindness.  The  girl 
kissed  her  mother.  Iler  mother  sewed  the  dress  for  her.  She 
liked  to  see  the  nice  dress.     She  put  on  the  dress. 

Alice. 

Aged  11 — Lost  hearing  at  3 — In  school  one  year. 


A  farmer's  wife. 

Several  years  ago,  a  farmer's  wife  lived  in  Maryland.  One 
morning  she  saw  sun  &  arose  from  bed.  She  dressed  herself. 
The  farmer  lay  in  the  bed  sleeping.  She  went  down  the  stairs. 
She  took  the  straw  &  put  the  straw  &  sticks  into  the  stove.  She 
took  a  match  &  matched  on  the  stove.  The  match  lit  a  fire 
in   stove.     She  took  the  tin-pans  &  put  the  tin-pans  on  the 
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stove.     She  took  a  large  pail.    She  went  into  a  cow-yard.    She 

called  the  cows.     The  cows  beard  her  calling.     The  cows  came 

to  her.     She  sat  on  a  stool.     She  milked  four  cows.     The  pail 

was  full  of  milk.     She  carried  the  pail  of  milk  into  the  house. 

She  strained  milk  in  a  large  bowl.     She  poured  the  milk  into 

the  tin-pans  on  the  stove.     She  took  a  coffee  mill.     She  sat  on 

a  chair.     She  poured  some  coffee  into  the  coffee-mill.     She 

coffee-milled  the  coffee.     By  &  by  she  saw  the  milk  grow  up  k 

down  in  the  pans  on  the  stove.     She  took  the  tin-pans  off  of 

the  stove  as  soon  as  she  put  the  coffee-mill  on  the  table.     She 

was  afraid  of  the  dirty  milk  on  the  floor.     She  came  up  the 

stairs  into  the  chamber.     She  shook  her  farmer.     He  opened 

his  eyes.     She  told  her  farmer  about  dirty  milk  on  the  floor. 

She  went  down  stars.    He  arose  from  bed.    He  dressed  himself. 

He  went  down  the  stairs.     He  saw  the  dirty  milk  on  the  floor. 

He  was  very  angry  at  his  wife.     He  told  his  wife  so  careless. 

She  was  very  much  ashamed.     She  went  away.     Do  you  wish 

a  wife? 

Jacob. 

a 

Aged  20 — deaf  at  C  years — in  school  12  mos. 


A  BOUT  MYSELF. 

Joseph  F. gave  his  skates  to  me.     He  told  me  to  file  his 

skates.     I  told  Joseph  F. that  I  would  file.     I  sought  for 

William  W .     I  called  him.     I  asked  William  W to 

file  the  skates.     He  refused  me.     I  told  William  W that  I 

wanted  to  skate.    William  W consented.     He  carried  the 

skates  to  a  bench.  He  tied  the  straps  around  a  stick  of  square. 
He  filed  on  the  skate  to  make  it  sharp.  About  two  o'clock  he 
cut  his  two  fingers.  The  file  fell  on  the  floor.  It  was  bloody. 
He  very  much  hurt.  He  went  to  the  water.  He  washed  his 
fingers  industriously.  I  filed  on  the  skate.  About  near  3 
o'clock  I  cut  my  thumb.     I  went  to  the  door.     Mr.   H 


COMPOSITIONS. 

[Uncorrected.] 
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A   KIND   GENTLEMAN. 

Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  lived  in  England.  He  was 
named  John.  He  saw  a  poor  girl.  He  passed  the  girl  and  he 
gave  her  some  money.  The  girl  thanked  him  for  his  kindness. 
She  went  to  her  house.  She  told  her  mother  about  the  gentle- 
man. Her  mother  was  very  glad  to  get  the  money.  Her 
mother  went  to  the  store.  She  bought  a  new  dress.  The  girl 
stayed  in  her  house.  She  brought  the  dress  to  her  house  for 
the  girl.  The  girl  thanked  her  for  her  kindness.  The  girl 
kissed  her  mother.  Her  mother  sewed  the  dress  for  her.  She 
liked  to  see  the  nice  dress.     She  put  on  the  dress. 

Alice. 

Aged  11 — Lost  hearing  at  3 — In  school  one  year. 


A  farmer's  wife. 

Several  years  ago,  a  farmer's  wife  lived  in  Maryland.  One 
morning  she  saw  sun  &  arose  from  bed.  She  dressed  herself. 
The  farmer  lay  in  the  bed  sleeping.  She  went  down  the  stairs. 
She  took  the  straw  &  put  the  straw  &  sticks  into  the  stove.  She 
took  a  match  &  matched  on  the  stove.  The  match  lit  a  fire 
in   stove.     She  took  the  tin-pans  &  put  the  tin-pans  on  the 
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stove.    She  took  a  large  pail.    She  went  into  a  cow-yard.    She 

called  the  cows.     The  cows  heard  her  calling.     The  cows  came 

to  her.     She  sat  on  a  stool.     She  milked  four  cows.     The  pail 

was  full  of  milk.     She  carried  the  pail  of  milk  into  the  house. 

She  strained  milk  in  a  large  bowl.     She  poured  the  milk  into 

the  tin-pans  on  the  stove.     She  took  a  coffee-mill.     She  sat  on 

a  chair.     She  poured  some  coffee  into  the  coffee-mill.     She 

coffee-milled  the  coffee.     By  &  by  she  saw  the  milk  grow  up  & 

down  in  the  pans  on  the  stove.     She  took  the  tin-pans  off  of 

the  stove  as  soon  as  she  put  the  coffee-mill  on  the  table.     She 

was  afraid  of  the  dirty  milk  on  the  floor.     She  came  up  the 

stairs  into  the  chamber.     She  shook  her  farmer.     He  opened 

his  eyes.     She  told  her  farmer  about  dirty  milk  on  the  floor. 

She  went  down  stars.    He  arose  from  bed.    He  dressed  himself. 

He  went  down  the  stairs.     He  saw  the  dirty  milk  on  the  floor. 

He  was  very  angry  at  his  wife.     He  told  his  wife  so  careless. 

She  was  very  much  ashamed.     She  went  away.     Do  you  wish 

a  wife  ? 

Jacob. 

Aged  20 — deaf  at  6  years — in  school  12  mos. 


A  BOUT  MYSELF. 

Joseph  F. gave  his  skates  to  me.     He  told  me  to  file  his 

skates.     I  told  Joseph  F. that  I  would  file.     I  sought  for 

William  W .     I  called  him.     I  asked  William  W to 

file  the  skates.     He  refused  me.     I  told  William  W that  I 

wanted  to  skate.    William  W consented.     He  carried  the 

skates  to  a  bench.  He  tied  the  straps  around  a  stick  of  square. 
He  filed  on  the  skate  to  make  it  sharp.  About  two  o'clock  he 
cut  his  two  fingers.  The  file  fell  on  the  floor.  It  was  bloody. 
He  very  much  hurt.  He  went  to  the  water.  He  washed  his 
fingers  industriously.  I  filed  on  the  skate.  About  near  3 
o'clock  I  cut  my  thumb.     I  went  to  the  door.     Mr.   H 
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heard  me.    He  called  me.     He  told  me  to  go  to  the  nurse.    I 
obeyed  him.    I  went  up  stairs.    I  went  into  the  chamber.    I 

stamped  on  the  floor.    I  called  the  nurse.     Miss  B heard 

me.  She  came  to  me.  She  saw  my  thamb  bleed«  She  called 
the  nurse.  The  nurse  came  to  me.  She  saw  my  thumb.  She 
was  astonished.  She  laughed  at  me.  She  carried  a  tin-pitcher 
to  little  table.  She  washed  my  thumb.  She  unlocked  the 
closet.  She  took  a  box  of  salve  out  of  the  closet.  She  spread 
some  on  a  rag  with  a  knife.  She  wrapped  the  rag  around  my 
thumb.  I  ran  down  stairs.  By  &  by  1  went  into  the  school- 
room. I  showed  my  thumb  to  my  teacher.  He  was  very  sorrj. 
I  took  my  slate.  I  wrote  on  the  slate  &  copied  the  lesson.  I 
put  it  on  the  window.  I  sat  on  the  bench.  The  teacher  ex- 
plained the  lesson  to  the  deaf  &  dumb  boys.  They  paid  atten- 
tion to  him.  By  &  by  school  was  done*  The  boys  ran  out  of 
the  sohool-room.     They  played  in  the  snow. 

Thbodorb. 

Aged  12^leaf  at  5i — in  school  li  years. 


A    MAN    &  A   HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Forraerly  years  ago,  a  man  wto  lives  in  Africa  wished  to 
walk  in  the  woods.  lie  took  his  gun  &  cap.  He  went  down 
stairs.  He  ate  his  breakfast.  He  went  out  of  the  house  & 
shut  the  door.  He  walked  in  the  woods.  He  went  far  awaj. 
He  saw  a  large  hippopotamus  come  out  of  the  water.  He  aimed 
a:  the  hippopotamus  &  shot  the  hippopotamus.  The  hippopota- 
mus refused  to  die.  He  was  very  afraid  of  the  hippopotamus.  He 
ran  away.  He  went  into  his  house.  He  told  his  family  about 
the  large  hippopotamus.  His  family  was  astonished.  Theyvere 
sorry  and  a  little  afraid  of  it.  He  was  faint  and  fell  on 
floor.  He  was  near  die.  His  mother  told  her  brother  to  call 
the  doctor.  The  brother  called  the  doctor.  He  told  the  doctor 
his  father  was  sick.    The  doctor  got  into  his  wagon  &  rode  in  the 
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wagon.  He  arrived  at  the  house.  The  doctor  went  into  the 
house.  He  took  his  hat  off.  He  saw  him  sick.  He  gave  some 
medicine  to  him.  He  drank  it.  In  few  days  he  got  well.  He 
never  went  to  the  woods  again.  He  did  not  see  the  hippopotamus 
again.  The  hippopotamus  eats  mud-grass.  It  loves  to  eat  mud- 
grass.     The  people  hate  it  very  much. 

Henry. 

Aged  15 — deaf  at  3 — in  school  2  years. 


ESOAPB   OF  THE   RABBITS. 

More  than  four  years  ago,  when  I  lived  at  home,  my  brother 
named  Edward  frequently  caught  some  gray  rabbits  in  his  box 
which  he  placed  in  the  woods  during  winter,  but  I  only  caught 
a  single  rabbit  in  my  box  which  I  made  indeed.  One  day  Ed- 
ward went  with  a  school  basket  containing  some  of  his  food  to 
a  school  house  to  be  educated  and  he  stayed  there  for  about  six 
hours,  when  school  was  over,  he  walked  on  the  path  from  the 
school  house  and  before  he  arrived  at  home  he  perceived  a  gray 
rabbit  entering  a  hole  in  a  pile  of  stones  under  a  fence.  He 
wished  to  catch  the  small  animal  but  his  feet  felt  very  cold  and 
he  went  home  and  sat  on  a  chair  next  to  another  chair  on  which 
I  sat  by  our  mother's  own  stove  and  he  held  a  conversation  with 
me  about  the  rabbit  which  was  in  the  hole  in  the  pile  of  stones 
under  the  fence  at  the  present  time  and  I  told  him  that  I  would 
like  to  assist  him  in  removing  the  stones  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  the  rabbit  and  he  told  me  that  we  must  feed  the  cattle 
with  hay  and  corn-stalks  at  first.  And  I  replied,  "Yes"  then 
we  went  into  the  barn  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  cattle  with 
hay  and  corn-stalks,  when  we  were  done  feeding  the  cattle, 
we  took  to  our  heels  with  our  dog  called  **  Hound  '*  towards  the 
pile  of  stones  and  the  hound  put  his  head  into  the  hole  of  the 
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stones  and  barked  at  smelling  of  the  rabit  in  the  hole  and  Ed- 
ward told  me  that  there  was  the  rabbit  in  the  stones  in  reality 
and  we  removed  the  stones  for  the  parpose  of  catching  the  small 
animal  but  unfortunrtely  it  sprang  out  of  the  stones  and  ran 
away.     The  dog  jumped  over  the  fence  and  followed  the  track 
of  the  rabbit  by  smelling  till  he  found  that  it  was  in  another 
pile  of  stones  therefore  he  barked  at  smelling  of  the  rabbit  again 
and  Edward  hearing  him  barking  called  me  to  run  towards  the 
dog  and  we  removed  the  stones  till  we  saw  the  rabbit  which  we 
attempted  to  catch  in  our  hands  but  it  sprang  up  instantly  and 
ran  off  very  fast  and  disappeared  therefore  we  were  not  able  to 
catch  it  because  it  began  to  be  dark  and  we  were  much  disap- 
pointed and  went  (»ack  home  and  cried  because  our  feet  felt  ex- 
ceedingly cold. and  we  sat  on  two  chairs  by  the  stove  till  oar 
feet  got  warm  enough,    when  our  mother  got  ready  for  oar 
supper,  all  of  the  family  sat  on  the  chairs  by  the  table  and  ate 
our  meaL     At  about  eight  oclock  we  all  went  to  bed. 

Alexanqbb 

In  School  three  years — deaf  from  birth — aged  16— 


A    BARN,    ON    FIRE. 

About  eight  years  since,  the  weather  was  warm  in  summer. 
I  lived  at  home  in  the  country  and  was  very  ignorant.  I  often 
went  to  school  with  the  speaking  boys  but  I  did  not  improve 
nor  could  I  write.  When  the  school  was  closed,  I  staid  at 
home.  One  day,  during  my  father's  absence  on  busines  at  a 
few  miles  from  home,  I  in  the  forenoon,  went  into  a  barn  and 
played  for  a  little  while.  I  wanted  to  eat  a  potato,  so  I  went 
into  a  parlor  and  picked  two  matches  from  a  box  and  went 
out  in  no  sight  of  my  mother  and  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
and  put  them   into  my  pantaloons  pocket.     I  gathered  some 
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chips.  Then  I  ran  into  the  stable  and  put  the  chips  on  the 
floor  near  the  manger  and  lit  the  match  and  set  fire  to  the  chips. 
I  laid  one  potato  on  the  fire.  In  a  short  time,  the  potato 
became  hot  and  I  picked  up  the  potato.  Then  I  kicked  the  fire 
away  and  went  out  into  a  saw-mill  with  my  brother.  The  fire 
spread  to  the  hay  and  increased  till  the  barn  was  covered  with 
the  flames.  My  mother  seeing  the  fire,  took  a  pail  of  water  but 
she  could  not  throw  the  water  at  the  fire  nor  quench  the  fire. 
My  brother  heard  the  noise  of  the  flames  and  on  looking,  he  ran 
as  fast  as  he  could  to  call  my  father  and  I  was  afraid  that  my 
father  would  cause  me  severe  pain  by  whipping.  I  ran  into  my 
house,  on  my  father's  coming,  he  was  very  angry.  The  barn 
was  burned  up  all.  He  lost  his  beautiful  sleigh  and  much  hay. 
He  came  into  my  house  and  seized  my  coat-collar  and  said  to 
me  "you  set  fire  to  the  barn  "  and  I  said  No  !  No  !  No !  and  I 
told  him  that  I  was  at  a  pond.  I  said  to  him*  my  brother  set 
fire  to  the  barn.  At  last  he  found  me  that  I  had  sec  fire  to  the 
barn  and  he  whipped  me  for  a  long  time.  I  cried  very  loud  for 
a  long  time.  He  had  made  a  new  barn  in  autumn.  Now  I  feel 
very  much  ashakned  that  I  .burned  the  barn  up,  and  I  know 
better  and  I  will  never  burn  any  barn  any  more 

William — 

Three  years  under  instruction — Aged  16 — deaf  at  15  months. 


Picking  berries. 

Some  years  since  when  I  was  a  big  child,  before  I  came  here 
for  the  purpose  of  going  to  school,  I  and  my  sister  and  brother, 
Tillie  and  Charles,  one  day,  went  to  the  woods  for  the  purpose 
of  picking  berries.  But  we  could  not  cross  the  creek,  because 
the  bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  storm.     Charles  told  me  that 
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stones  and  barked  at  smelling  of  the  rabit  in  the  hole  and  Ed- 
ward told  me  that  there  was  the  rabbit  in  the  stones  in  reality 
and  we  removed  the  stones  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  small 
animal  but  unfortunrtely  it  sprang  out  of  the  stones  and  ran 
away.     The  dog  jumped  over  the  fence  and  followed  the  track 
of  the  rabbit  by  smelling  till  he  found  that  it  was  in  another 
pile  of  stones  therefore  he  barked  at  smelling  of  the  rabbit  again 
and  Edward  hearing  him  barking  called  me  to  run  towards  the 
dog  and  we  removed  the  stones  till  we  saw  the  rabbit  which  we 
attempted  to  catch  in  our  hands  but  it  sprang  up  instantly  and 
ran  off  very  fast  and  disappeared  therefore  we  were  not  able  to 
catch  it  because  it  began  to  be  dark  and  we  were  much  disap- 
pointed and  went  (»ack  home  and  cried  because  our  feet  felt  ex- 
ceedingly cold. and  we  sat  on  two  chairs  by  the  stove  till  oar 
feet  got  warm  enough,    when  our  mother  got  ready  for  our 
supper,  all  of  the  family  sat  on  the  chairs  by  the  table  and  ate 
our  meal.     At  about  eight  oclock  we  all  went  to  bed. 

Alexandbb 

In  School  three  years — deaf  from  birth — aged  16— 


A   BARN,    ON    FIRE. 

About  eight  years  since,  the  weather  was  warm  in  summer. 
I  lived  at  home  in  the  country  and  was  very  ignorant.  I  oft^n 
went  to  school  with  the  speaking  boys  but  I  did  not  improve 
nor  could  I  write.  When  the  school  was  closed,  I  staid  at 
home.  One  day,  during  my  father's  absence  on  busines  at  a 
few  miles  from  home,  I  in  the  forenoon,  went  into  a  barn  and 
played  for  a  little  while.  I  wanted  to  eat  a  potato,  so  I  went 
into  a  parlor  and  picked  two  matches  from  a  box  and  went 
out  in  no  sight  of  my  mother  and  without  the  knowledge  of  lier 
and  put  them   into  my  pantaloons  pocket.     I  gathered  some 
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chips.  Then  I  ran  into  the  stable  and  put  the  chips  on  the 
floor  near  the  manger  and  lit  the  match  and  set  fire  to  the  chips. 
I  laid  one  potato  on  the  fire.  In  a  short  time,  the  potato 
became  hot  and  I  picked  up  the  potato.  Then  I  kicked  the  fire 
away  and  went  out  into  a  saw-mill  with  my  brother.  The  fire 
spread  to  the  hay  and  increased  till  the  barn  was  covered  with 
the  flames.  My  mother  seeing  the  fire,  took  a  pail  of  water  but 
she  could  not  throw  the  water  at  the  fire  nor  quench  the  fire. 
My  brother  heard  the  noise  of  the  flames  and  on  looking,  he  ran 
as  fast  as  he  could  to  call  my  father  and  I  was  afraid  that  my 
father  would  cause  me  severe  pain  by  whipping.  I  ran  into  my 
house,  on  my  father's  coming,  he  was  very  angry.  The  barn 
was  burned  up  all.  He  lost  his  beautiful  sleigh  and  much  hay. 
He  came  into  my  house  and  seized  my  coat-collar  and  said  to 
me  "you  set  fire  to  the  barn  "  and  I  said  No  !  No  !  No !  and  I 
told  him  that  I  was  at  a  pond.  I  said  to  him*  my  brother  set 
fire  to  the  barn.  At  last  he  found  me  that  I  had  sec  fire  to  the 
barn  and  he  whipped  me  for  a  long  time.  I  cried  very  loud  for 
a  long  time.  He  had  made  a  new  barn  in  autumn.  Now  I  feel 
very  much  ashakned  that  I  .burned  the  barn  up,  and  I  know 
better  and  I  will  never  burn  any  barn  any  more 

William — 

Three  years  under  instruction — Aged  IG — deaf  at  15  months. 


Picking  berries. 

Some  years  since  when  I  was  a  big  child,  before  I  came  here 
for  the  purpose  of  going  to  school,  I  and  my  sister  and  brother, 
Tillie  and  Charles,  one  day,  went  to  the  woods  for  the  purpose 
of  picking  berries.  But  we  could  not  cross  the  creek,  because 
the  bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  storm.  Charles  told  me  that 
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he  could  go  across  it,  but  I  was  doubtful.  He  took  oflF  his  boots 
and  then  he  walked  through  the  creek.  Tillie  followed  him, 
but  I  tried  to  get  to  another  place  from  the  road.  At  length  I 
went  through  it.  We  all  went  to  the  woods.  We  picked  the 
berries.  When  our  baskets  were  filled  with  them  we  went  back 
again. 

Charles  and  Tillie  went  through  the  creek  in  safety.  I 
could  not  go  across  because  it  was  deep.  I  took  off  my  shoes 
and  held  them  in  my  arm,  I  waded  through  the  creek  but  I 
could  not  go  across.  Presently  one  of  my  shoes  dropped,  and 
it  floated  away.  I  could  not  get  it  again.  I  tried  to  follow  it, 
but  it  floated  away.  The  basket  of  berries  upset  and  then  I 
fell  in  the  creek.  My  clothes  were  all  wet  and  I  began  to  cry. 
My  brother  came  to  help  me.  When  we  arrived  at  home  I  in- 
formed my  mother  about  it.  I  changed  my  clothes.  My 
mother  said  that  she  was  afraid  that  I  would  be  very  sick. 

Diana 

'       Aged  15— deaf  at  3  J — ^in  school  ^ 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS,  DONATIONS,  BEQUESTS. 

Life  Subscription, $20  00 

Annual  Subscription, 2  00 

Received  by  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Donations  to  the  Library,  of  Books,  Maps,  Pictures,  &c.,  and 
to  the  Cabinet,  of  Apparatus,  Specimens,  Curiosities  of  Nature 
and  Art,  will  be  received  at  the  Institution. 


SCHOLARSHIP. 


A  Donation  or  Bequest  of  ?5,P00  will  found  a  Scholarship, 
which  shall  bear  the  donor's,  or  such  other  name  as  he  may 
designate. 


FORM  OP  A  DEVISE  OR  BEQUEST. 


I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  "  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,'*  &c. 


DONATIONS  HAVE  BEEN  RECEIVED  PROM 

James  J.  Barclay,  Engravings,  &c. 

L.  A.  Godey,  Lady's  Book. 

T.  S.  Arthur,  Home  Magazine  and  Engravings. 

H.  J.  Lombaert,  Engravings,  &c. 

A  friend  of  the  Institution,  a  number   of  beautiful  chromes, 

framed. 
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o  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

It  affords  the  Directors  great  satisfaction  to  state  that 
18  Institution  continues  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
^he  pupils  have  enjoyed  their  usual  excellent  health. 
)r.  Biddle,  in  his  report  to  the  Board,  says :  "  The 
mount  of  sickness  has  been  small.  No  serious  case  but 
ne  has  occurred ;  this  was  a  case  of  consumption.  An 
pidemic  of  measles  occurred  in  May,  in  all  forty  cases ; 
11  recovered."  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institution 
n  the  1st  of  January,  1869,  was  184  ;  viz ,  104  boys 
nd  80  girls.  Received  during  the  year,  42;  viz.,  24 
oys,  18  girls.  Discharged  during  the  same  period,  40 ; 
iz ,  20  boys,  20  girls ;  and  there  remained  on  the  1  st 
ist,  186;  viz.,  108  boys,  78  girls.     Of  this  number, 

151  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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"             *^      New  Jersey, 
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"            "      Delaware. 
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their  friends,  or  by  the  Institution. 
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John    Crozer    and    John    Wright 
Scholarships. 

186 
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The  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  oommendablei 
and 'the  teachers  and  other  officers  have  discharged  their 
duties  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Great  care  is  bestowed  on  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  the  Institution.  A  wholesome  and  nutritious  diet  is 
provided  for  the  household,  and  ample  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  our  wards  for  healthful  exercise  in  the  open 
air;  and  under  the  judicious  management  of  our  excel- 
lent Principal,  they  ei^'oy  pleasant  and  instructiye  men- 
tal recreation.  Their  moral  and  religious  training  is 
carefully  attended  to,  and  it  is  our  earnest  endeavor  to 
implant  in  their  minds  the  truths  of  our  holy  faith,  firee 
from  any  sectarian  bias,  and  to  teach  them  to  fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments. 

The  fiscal  condition  of  the  Institution  is  exhibited  by 
the  account  of  the  Treasurer,  herewith  submitted. 

The  subject  of  erecting  new  buildings  still  claims  the 
consideration  of  the  Board. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  that  of  articulation. 

Believing  that  the  system  of  teaching  the  deaf  mute 
by  signs,  adopted  by  de  TEpe^  and  improved  by  Sicard, 
was  superior  to  that  of  Heinikd,  the  Directors  intro- 
duced it  into  this  Institution  at  its  foundation,  a  half  a 
century  ago ;  and  they  have  had  no  reason  to  regret  the 
course  then  taken.  Indeed,  experience  and  observation 
have  confirmed  them  in  their  opinion,  and  they  feel 
themselves  sustained   by  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Kitto,^ 

1  Dr.  Kitto,  Lost  Senses,  pp.  30,  31. — "  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  this 
mouth-reading  must  bo  wholly  inadequate  to  the  porposee  of  real  conversationi 
involving  intercourse  of  the  intellect  or  the  imagination.'* 
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Harvey  Prindle  Peet,  LL.D.,'  the  Bev.  Dr.  Day,"  Mr. 
Lewis  Weld,*  Bev.  W.  W.  Turner,'  the  Bev.  Collins 

*  **  On  this  head  (instraction  in  articnlation)  I  can  hnt  repeat  and  confirm  the 
views  expressed  in  the  able  report  of  the  Bev.  Geo.  £.  Day,  made  to  the  Board 
seven  years  ago.  Mr.  Day's  opportunities  for  testing  thoroughly  the  results 
attained  in  the  most  celebrated  articulating  schools  were  much  more  extensive 
than  those  enjoyed  by  myself;  and  to  his  conclusion  (the  result  of  the  most 
thorough  and  searching  examination  of  those  schools  perhaps  ever  made),  that 
instruction  in  articulation  is  scarcely  ever  of  decided  benefit,  except  when  the 
faculty  of  speech  has  been  acquired  through  the  ear,  all  the  observations  I  was 
able  to  make  only  bring  additional  confirmation." — Dr,  PtcVi  Report  on  Eu' 
ropean  Imiitutioni,  1852,  p.  255. 

■Prof.  Day  says  in  his  Report,  1845,  p.  167. — "  The  common  testimony  given 
by  professors,  clergymen,  and  gentlemen  in  other  professions  is,  *  We  cannot 
understand  them.' "  On  p.  178 — "  To  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  instruction  in 
articulation  is  not  given,  or  if  attempted,  is  a  complete  failure.  Two-tenths 
succeed,  in  a  modified  sense,  while  seven-tenths  are  only  able  to  make  them- 
selves understood  in  the  articulation  of  frequently  repeated  sentences  and  single 
words."  In  regard  to  lip-reading,  he  says  (p.  182):  "  On  an  average,  about 
one-third  of  the  most  advanced  class,  with  the  aid  of  the  signs  employed  by 
the  teacher,  and  the  frequent  repetition  made  use  of,  appear  to  understand  the 
most  of  what  the  instructor  says ;  another  third  appear  to  lose  a  considerable 
part,  while  the  remainder  only  seize  the  most  common  words,  and  are  much  of 
the  time  obviously  at  a  loss  as  to  what  is  going  on."  In  Dr.  Day's  Report  of  a 
second  visit  to  the  most  important  Institutions,  made  eight  years  later,  he  says : 
"  The  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  who  may,  with  a  sufficient  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor,  be  taught  to  articulate  mechanically,  and  to  read  upon  the  Cps,  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole  manber." 
"  The  instances  of  remarkable  success  are  comparatively  rare,  and  m  nearly 
every  case  conditioned  upon  the  possession  of  the  power  of  hearing,  until  an 
advanced  period  of  childhood.  Any  attempt  to  make  the  teaching  of  mechani- 
cal articulation  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  deaf  mute  instrmction^  would 
be  a  deplorable  error." — "  No  new  arguments  or  reasons  in  favor  o£  teaehing 
deaf  mutes  to  articulate  and  read  upon  the  lips  have  been  advanced..  It  is  not 
pretended  that  recent  discoveries  or  improvements  have  been  madoi.  \xf  which 
the  teaching  of  articulation  to  deaf  mutes  has  become  easier,  or  nkor»  generally 
saccessful  than  formerly." 

^  **  Such  a  system  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  suited  to  the  taste  or  the  wants 
of  our  country.  In  regard  to  the  former  (Germany),  I  scarcely  met  with  an  in- 
telligent person  of  any  rank,  even  in  Germany,  who  spoke  of  the  articulation 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  approbation.  It  was  rather  with  disgust,  as  a 
matter  very  repulsive  and  disagreeable ;  and  sure  I  am,  it  would  not  be  lees 
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Stone,"  and  President  £.  M.  Oa 
whose  lai^  intelligence,  great  ex 
ment  and  intimate  acquaintance  wi 
entitle  their  opinions  to  great  weigl 
The  accompanying  letter  from  tl 
gomery,  a  teacher  in  the  New  Yorl 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  cannot  feul  to  Ik 
terest. 


«o,  in  g''ni'r»1,  in  tin-  Uniti-d  States.  Our  wants  ) 
dnmb  of  our  Innil  shnulil  bn  educated  in  ihe  best 
falncKB  and  liii]>]<iiii-:^s.  But  bow  can  we  afford  c 
men  ot  iiiti'lli^i-iiLV  and  vigor  to  tbo  education 
eight,  or  (-vi'R  tL'n  deaf  mute  chilili&n,  at  vrould 
syBtem  ? " — Lfvit  HViifi  Ilejiort  oil  i'urojMMH  Im 

'  RcT.  W.  W.  Turner  BavB :  "  There  are  many  c 
be  taught  to  utti^r  a  fuw  plain,  Bimple  words,  csp 
tion  is  mnrkeil  and  sliarp.  And  eecond,  a  few 
voice,  and  who  nrc  accuBtoiupd  tu  make  noiEcs,  ms 
for  the  cnnnciiition  of  worda  and  eeuti'inrw.  B 
spent  in  ommuni eating  Articulation  to  lungonii 
WMtcii." — rru':tfl\n'j3  ';(*  Ihc  Kalionnl  Cvnj'crctU' 
j:,T  l/ic  bt'ija^d  DamO.  1m;S,  p.  ifl. 

•Urv,  Collin.- irii.ni'i'iiy:.:  ■■Tiie  iiiMm.tinn  of 
ber'ii  prwecut"!  for  si'itni-thiiii;  nioru  iban  a.  bun-Ir 
ducted,  in  the  iiiain,  by  iiii-ndlBlinKniiilieil  for  brill 
and  practical  i<ki  11,  ni<  wi'll  a."  for  I'bruiti.in  (.-barit; 
this  Eu!yer-t,  (lir<.-u-*iiiH  mviln.ds  of  H-iwbinp,  th.'^ir 
number  Pi'veral  hundreii,  in  m'veral  diffi-ri'nt  lanji 
tlie  invi:>'ti^jti<'na,  the  [iatii>m  labor  of  a  bandreil 
Tau((hl  »iiy  Itrs'-ns  7  V\xi-<\  upon  any  rtli.ilde 
baVf  but  one  ri-yiy ;  a  reply  lliat  can  ni-ilber  irt  c 
conclusion  so  ofii^u  reitorulvil  in  tljoBv  dLtcaisiona- 
have  always  utcujiiiiii— that,  while  semi-mutoani 
taugbt  arlii:uluie  xpcich,  tin;  fp-eat  mass  of  congei 
it,  or  be  bciiciilfd  by  iV —FijUj-third  Aaaa-il  Bi 

'  I'ri.Tidi'nt  G;illaiidi-t,  wbo,  two  ynara  ago  fpen 
nation  of  EnrtTjH.an  w-hoch.,  snj-i.  (p,  4'1) ;  "  Three 
1  liave  coni'ulti'd,  claim  bucccm  in  articulation  ta 
deaf  mules,  and  ib'.-se  admit  Uiat  experienue  bat  i 
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Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New  York,  November  26th,  1869. 

Mr.  Barclay, 

Dear  Sir  : — I  was  very  much  surprised  and  flattered 
at  the  receipt  of  your  letter  asking  my  ^*  opinion  "  on 
the  vexed  and  vexatious  question  of  Articulation,  I 
should  not  be  half  a  woman  if  I  did  not  have  an  opinion 
on  the  subject — a  very  decided  one,  too — and  one  that 
I  am  in  nowise  loth  to  express.  It  is  just  this,  that 
special  instruction  in  Articulation,  even  to  the  classes 
you  mention  (the  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute),  is  simply 
special  instruction  in  a  very  pretty  and  expensive,  and 
in  some  rare  cases,  rather  useful  accomplishment. 

In  answer  to  your  other  question,  whether  I  prefer 
the  sign  or  written  language  to  speech,  I  say  most  em- 
phatically that  I  do.  Indeed,  aside  from  a  reluctance 
which  I  cannot  overcome,  to  use  my  vocal  powers,  they 
are  so  limited,  and  I  speak  with  so  much  effort,  mental 
and  physical,  that  beyond  a  few  sentences  of  common- 
place, or  a  few  words  in  an  emergency,  I  rarely  attempt 
to  use  my  voice,  and  never  succeed  in  making  myself 
understood.  Persons  of  average  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion fail  to  understand  me  at  all,  until  they  have  become 
familiar  with  my  peculiarities  of  speech.  I  do  not,  in 
fact,  know  a  single  individual  with  whom  I  could  carry 
on  a  conversation  of  any  considerable  length,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  manual  alphabet,  or  to  writing. 

Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  have  inquired  of  ten 
semi-mutes,  six  of  whom  are  employed  as  teachers  here 
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(the  remainder  are  members  of  the  high  class),  their 
preference  in  this  matter,  and  nine  unhesitatingly  and 
uneqaivocally  declared  that  either  the  manual  alphabet 
or  writing  was  more  agreeable  to  them  than  speechi  as  a 
mode  of  communication ;  and  that  they  habitnally  made 
use  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  modes  in  preference  to 
speech.  The  tenth  was  undecided ;  but  as  I  know  that 
he  very  rarely  uses  his  voice  when  he  can  get  pencil 
and  paper,  I  think  his  indecision  is  more  of  theoiy  than 
of  fact.  All  of  the  ten  I  have  mentioned  have  as  good 
a  command  of  the  voice  as  I  have,  and  four  speak  with 
remarkable  ease  and  distinctness  for  deaf  persons,  (toe, 
in  particular,  is  a  marvel  to  all  her  hearing  friends  on 
account  of  the  clearness  and  grace  of  her  enunciation, 
and  yet,  in  talking  with  hearing  persons  who  can  read 
from  her  fingers,  she  almost  invariably  makes  use  of 
them.  This  lady  is,  by  those  most  competent  to  decide 
in  such  a  matter,  adjudged  to  speak  better  than  any 
other  deaf  person  they  have  ever  heard ;  and  yet  in  the 
street  or  in  a  shop  she  finds  it  almost  impossible,  often 
quite  so,  to  make  her  simplest  remarks  or  inquiries  un- 
derstood. 

However  distinct  the  utterance  may  be  made,  I  doubt 
if  art  can  ever  so  supply  the  lost  guidance  of  the  ear,  as 
to  make  speech  to  the  deaf  of  any  practical  value,  out- 
side of  the  immediate  circle  of  family  and  friends.  And 
when  the  manual  alphabet,  .which  furnishes  a  sure, 
rapid,  and  unobtrusive  means  of  communication  can  be 
learned  in  a  few  hours,  it  seems  to  me,  to  use  the  mild- 
est word,  extremely  sdjiah  to  require  a  deaf  child  to 
perfect  or  acquire,  by  slow  and  painful  effort,  a  means 
of  communication  in  which  he  can,  from  the  very  fact 
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of  hiB  deafiiessy  take  no  real  pleasure.  And  when  we 
consider  how  much  our  pupils  have  to  accomplish  in  the 
very  limited  time  given  them^  the  question  is,  not  ^^  Is 
Articulation  practicable,""  but,  ^^  Is  it  right  to  attempt  to 
teach  it" 

The  Record  of  Dr.  Kitto,  in  this  matter,  Lost  Senses, 
pp.  20-31,  is,  in  substance,  the  experience  of  every  semi- 
mute  of  my  acquaintance.  His  opinion,  should,  I  think, 
from  the  position  to  which  he  attained  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  life,  have  great  weight.  Becoming 
totally  deaf  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  retained  his  vocal 
powers,  so  far  as  any  deaf  person  can  retain  them,  and 
was  able  to  improve  them  very  much  by  determined  and 
persevering  use ;  yet  on  page  111  of  the  work  to  which 
I  have  referred,  he  says :  "  My  own  present  facility  of 
speech  stands  me  in  little  stead,  beyond  the  walls  of  my 
own  house.  I  do  not  find  real  occasion  for  it  ten  times 
in  a  year.** 

The  dear  friends  who  have  labored  and  sacrificed  so 
much  for  us  cannot,  by  their  utmost  endeavors,  restore 
to  us  our  lost  sense ;  and  since  the  same  mighty  physi- 
cal convulsion  that  threw  up  an  impassable  barrier  to 
sound  turned  the  spontaneous  flow  of  thought  from  its 
natural  channel  into  a  new  one,  let  them  not,  in  mis- 
taken kindness,  try  to  force  it  back  to  the  old,  but,  as 
heretofore,  endeavor  to  smooth  and  widen  the  new. 

I  have  been  constrained  to  answer  your  questions  at 
much  greater  length  than  I  intended,  and  the  fact  that 
the  subject  is  one  in  which  I  am  greatly  interested,  must 
be  my  excuse.  I  have  been  teaching  deaf  mutes  and 
and  semi-mutes  with  all  my  might  since  the  day  I  grad- 
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uated;  and  no  one,  I  think,  would  hail  with  more  de- 
light or  adopt  with  greater  zeal  any  system  which  gave 
reasonable  promise  of  broader  and  deeper  culture  or  in- 
creased social  facilities  for  the  deaf.  This  old-new  system 
holds  out  no  such  hope ;  it  has  been  tried,  and  it  failed. 
Hoping  that  I  have  not  taken  up  too  much  of  your 
time,  and  that  you  will  not  attribute  my  earnestness  to 
a  lack  of  respect  for  those  who  differ  with  me  in  this 
matter,  but  to  an  impatience  that  I  can  hardly  control 
when  I  see  time  spent  that  cannot  be  regained,  and 
money  that  is  so  much  needed  elsewhere  expended  in 
attempts  that  seem  utterly  futile. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

IDA  MONTGOMERY. 


It  may  be  added  that  instruction  in  Articulation  has 
been  abandoned  in  most  of  the  schools  in  Great  Britain, 
exept  in  the  cases  of  the  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute. 

Sensibly  alive  to  whatever  is  calculated  to  improve 
the  education  of  the  deaf  mute,  and  aware  of  the  inte- 
rest taken  by  the  public,  the  Directors  determined  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  their  own  body,  and  one  of  their 
most  competent  and  experienced  teachers  to  visit  and 
examine  the  schools  where  Articulation  was  taught,  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York. 

In  the  month  of  October  last,  the  committee  visited 
the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  and  witnessed 
the  mode  of  imparting  instruction  to  her  pupils  in  Arti- 
culation, adopted  by  Miss  Sweet. 
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From  Hartford  the  committee  went  to  Northampton, 
and  examined  the  School  for  Articulation  under  the  effi- 
cient and  accomplished  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers.  On 
their  return,  the  Committee  visited  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^  and  the  School  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Rising. 

Instruction  is  given  in  Articulation  in  the  New  York 
Institution  by  the  experienced  Mr.  Engelsman.  The 
Committee  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  cordial  reception 
they  everywhere  met  with,  and  the  facilities  affi3rded 
them  in  prosecuting  their  inquiries. — It  was  nowhere 
asserted  that  all  deaf  mutes  were  capable  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Articulation.  And  almost  all  semi-mutes 
who  can  speak,  prefer  holding  conversation  by  signs  or 
by  writing.  From  all  the  information  the  Committee 
obtained,  and  their  own  observation,  they  came  unani- 
mously to  the  conclusion  that  the  education  of  deaf 
mutes  is  far  more  general,  more  thorough,  more  accu- 
rate, and  less  expensive  by  signs  than  by  lip-reading ; 
and  that  very  few  succeed  in  holding  a  conversation  of 
any  length  by  the  reading  of  the  lips.  But  inasmuch  as 
some  of  the  semi-mute  and  semi-deaf  pupils  may  derive 
advantage  by  more  systematic  instruction  in  Articula- 
tion, than  that  hitherto  adopted,  they  recommended  the 
employment  of  a  well-qualified  teacher  for  that  purpose. 

The  Board  deeming  it  expedient  to  adopt  any  meas- 
ure which  will  improve  the  education  of  the  deaf  mutes, 
directed  the  Committee  on  Instruction  to  nominate  a  suit- 
able female,  as  a  teacher  of  Articulation  to  such  of  the 
semi-mutes  and  semi-deaf  as  are  likely  to  be  benefited 
by  such  instruction.     The  Committee  will,  no  doubt, 


promptly  make  the  nominatioD.  A 
thus  be  afforded  to  test  the  valae  c 

The  Report  of  the  Ladies' Comn 
mitted.    They  are  entitled  to  the 

tributors  as  well  as  those  of  the  ] 
tinued  interest  manifested  by  them 
Institution. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  Report  t 
niittee  "  are  more  than  ever  senul 
which  exists  of  extending  protectii 
to  those  pupils  of  our  institutioOj 
who  have  no  home  or  friends  to  reo 
term  of  instruction  here  expires." 

The  accompanying  Report  of 
amply  repay  the  time  spent  in  its  ] 

The  Directors  would  do  injusti 
they  did  not  pay  a  tribute  of  resp 
the  venerable  Laurent  Clerc. 

In  the  year  1S16,  Mr.  Clerc  a 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  to  this  coun 
became  a  teacher  in  the  Americ 
mained  connected  with  that  Insti 
nation,  in  1868. 

At  the  request  of  this  Board,  an 
that  of  the  American  Asylum,  Mr. 
charge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu 
remaining  here  for  six  months,  he  : 

His  long  and  valuable  services  ha 
the  cause  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  anc 
be  cherished  by  those  who  are  int< 
of  that  cause. 
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In  the  Report  of  Mr.  Hutton,  a  more  extended  notice 
will  be  found  of  this  excellent  man. 

With  the  fervent  hope  that  the  All-Wise  and  All- 
Merciful  will  guide  those  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  this  noble  charity,  and  watch  over  their  youth- 
ful wards,  the  Directors  surrender  their  trust  into  the 
hands  of  the  Contributors. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


V. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  PRmOIPAL. 


<■••> 


To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 

Fennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gentlemen: — During  the  year  1869  there  were  con- 
nected with  the  Institution  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  pupils,  yiz; : — one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  boys 
and  ninety-eight  girls. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1869,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  pupils,  viz. :— one  hundred  and  four 
boys  and  eighty  girls. 

There  were  received  during  the  year  forty-two  mutes, 
viz. : — eighteen  girls  and  twenty-four  boys. 

There  left  forty  mutes,  viz. : — twenty  boys  and  twenty 
girls. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1870,  there  remained 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six,  viz. : — one  hundred  and 
eight  boys  and  seventy-eight  girls. 
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Of  the  who  U  number  of  pupHe 
151  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


11 

ii 

State  of  New  Jersey. 

4        " 

« 

State  of  Delaware. 

lis    " 

ti 

Crozer  Scholarship,  No.  1. 

0  are  " 

ii 

Crozer  Scholarship,  No.  2. 

lis    '* 

i( 

John  Wright  Scholarship. 

18  are  " 

(( 

Institution  or  their  friends. 

186 

2%o«e  eupported  by 

the  State  of  Pennsylvania^  an 

1  from  thi 

foUomng  Countiee^  viz. : 

Allegheny, 

- 

m 

.     5 

Luzerne, 

- 

.   4 

Blair, 

- 

• 

-    5 

Lebanon, 

- 

.   4 

Beaver, 

• 

• 

-    2 

Lancaster, 

- 

.   4 

Bedford,    - 

- 

- 

.    1 

Lawrence, 

- 

.   2 

Berks, 

- 

- 

.    2 

Lehigh, 

- 

.   8 

Backs, 

- 

m 

.    8 

Lycoming, 

- 

-   2 

Bradford,  - 

- 

- 

.    6 

Mercer, 

- 

.   1 

Butler, 

• 

• 

.    1 

Monroe, 

- 

-    5 

Cambria,    - 

- 

- 

.    4 

Montgomery,  - 

- 

-   7 

Carbon, 

- 

• 

-    2 

Mifflin,  - 

- 

.    2 

Centre, 

- 

- 

-    8 

Northampton, 

- 

.    4 

Columbia,  - 

- 

- 

.    1 

Northumberland, 

- 

0 

Crawford,  - 

a 

- 

.    2 

Philadelphia,  - 

- 

-86 

Cumberland, 

- 

- 

-    2 

Susquehanna,- 

- 

-    2 

Clinton,     - 

- 

- 

-     1 

Schuylkill,      - 

- 

-    5 

Dauphin,  <- 

- 

- 

-    2 

Somerset, 

- 

-    1 

Delaware,  - 

- 

- 

.    1 

Warren, 

- 

.    2 

Erie, 

- 

- 

-    3 

Wayne, 

- 

.   2 

Fayette,    - 

- 

- 

-    1 

Washington,  - 

- 

-   4 

Fulton 

- 

- 

.    1 

Westmorland, 

- 

.    1 

Franklin,  - 

- 

- 

.    1 

Wyoming, 

- 

-    1 

Juniata,     • 

- 

- 

-    8 

York,     . 

- 

-   5 

Total,  151 
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Those  supported  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  from  the  follow- 
ing Gountiee^  vn. : 

Atlantic,   -        •        -        -    2    HunterdoD,    •        -        •    1 
Borlington,        -        -        -    2    Salem,  -        -        -    2 

Camden,  -        -        -    4 

Total,  11 
Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Delaware  are  from  New 
Castle,  3,  Kent,  1,  total  4. 

Of  the  forty-two  mxUee  admitted  in  1869, 

Nineteen  were  born  deaf. 

One  lost  hearing  by  Diptheria,  two  years  of  age. 

One  **  ^*  Abcess,  eighteen  months  old. 

One  "  "  Sickness  at  three  years. 

One  *^  ^*  Spasms,  at  eight  months. 

One  "  "  Catarrh,  at  three  months. 

One  "  "  Scarlet  Fever,  eighteen  months. 

One  "  "  Scarlet  Fever,  six  months. 

One  "  "  Scarlet  Fever,  eight  days. 

One  "  "  Scarlet  Fever,  six  years. 

One  "  *•  Scarlet  Fever,  two  years  and  a  half. 

One  "  "  Scarlet  Fever,  four  years. 

One  "  "  Scarlet  Fever,  nine  months. 

One  ^^  *^  Inflamation  of  Brain,  two  years. 

One  ^^  '*  Sickness,  at  eighteen  months. 

One  *^  '*  Gathering  in  Head,  eighteen  months. 

One  *'  "  Typhoid  Fever,  two  and  a  half  years. 

One  "  "  Disease  of  Head,  eighteen  months. 

One  "  "  Measles,  five  years. 

One  "  "  Measles,  two  years. 

One  ^^  "  Sickness,  at  four  months. 

One  ^^  *^  Disease  at  six  months. 

One  "  "  Brain  Fever,  five  years  old. 

One  "  "  Unknown. 

Congenital  19 ,  By  disease,  &c.  22 ;  Unknown  1. 
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During  the  year  just  ended  the  inmates  of  the  Insti- 
tution have  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  health  and 
exemption  from  disease,  considering  the  number  of  those 
who  have  enjoyed  its  privileges,  its  comforts,  and  its 
benefits.  It  pleased,  however,  the  Father  of  Mercies,  in 
whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  of  death,  to  take 
from  our  number,  Amanda  J.  Purves,  aged  sixteen,  a 
mute  child  of  mute  parents.  She  died  in  the  Institu- 
tion in  October,  and  seemed  prepared  for  the  great 
change. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  Edward  McBride, 
deaf  and  dumb,  June  21st,  1869,  of  dropsy,  in  the 
fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  After  six  years  instruc- 
tion, he  was  employed  by  the  Institution  in  a  useful 
position,  in  which  he  remained  for  thirty-three  years, 
performing  its  duties  faithfully,  with  credit  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  the  Institution. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  sanitary,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  Institution  is  considerably 
better  than  it  was  at  its  commencement,  giving  the 
cheering  prospect  of  accomplishing  more  in  the  coming 
year  than  heretofore. 

Among  the  events  of  the  past  year,  none  has  pro- 
duced a  greater  sensation  among  educated  mutes  and 
those  connected  with  their  Institutions,  than  the  death 
of  Laurent  Clerc,  Esq.,  referred  to  in  a  previous  report. 
Born  in  France,  in  1785,  of  highly  respectable  parent- 
age, he  died  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1869,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  lost  his  hearing  at 
one  year  old  by  an  accident.  At  a  suitable  time  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Abbe  Sicard^in  the  then 
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Boyal  Institution  for  deaf  mutes  in  Paris.  Under  his 
instruction  he  obtained  a  sound  education  and  a  superior 
command  of  language.  He  was  employed  as  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  Institution. 

The  Abbe  Sicard  resolved  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  in  London,  on  his  system  of  mute  instruction, 
illustrated  by  the  exercises  of  his  pupils  Massieu  and 
Clerc.  He  met  with  a  courteous  reception  from  the 
nobility  and  gentlemen  of  distinction,  as  a  philosopher 
and  philanthropist,  although  the  two  countries,  England 
and  France,  were  in  the  attitude  of  warlike  opposition. 
The  charge  of  admission  was  one  guinea,  which  secured 
the  attendance  of  the  higher  classes.  It  was  at  these 
lectures  that  the  celebrated  answers  were  given  im- 
promptu, as  "Hope  is  the  blossom  of  happiness."  "Eter- 
nity is  the  life-time  of  the  Almighty."  "  Reason  is  the 
torch  of  the  mind  and  judgment  its  guide."  "  Man  is  the 
master-piece  of  the  Creator."  "  Gratitude  is  the  memory 
of  the  heart." 

These  are  beautiful  figures  but  do  not  exhibit  the 
development  of  the  reasoning  faculties  and  the  command 
of  language  manifest  in  some  other  answers  which  are 
but  little  known. 

Clerc  was  asked  what  difference  he  perceived  between 
reason  and  judgment.  He  gave  the  following  answer : 
^^  Beason  distinguishes  us  from  brutes.  It  enables  us  to 
prefer  what  is  good,  and  averts  us  from  bad. 

"Judgment  fixes  our  minds  upon  two  things,  which  do 
not  agree  together,  and  leads  us  to  examine  them 
closely.  We  examine  them,  we  weigh  them  in  the 
intellectual  scales,  and  we  see  that  of  these  two  things, 
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one  is  right  and  the  other  is  wrong.  We  of  coarse  pro- 
nounce in  favor  of  the  former,  and  condemn  the  latter. 
This  is  called  judgment." 

What  is  Virtue  ?  "  Virtue,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the 
eflBciency,  the  vigor,  the  faculty,  the  power  of  acting 
which  exists  in  all  natural  bodies  according  to  their 
qualifications  or  properties. 

"  In  the  figurative  sense,  virtue  is  rectitude,  integrity, 
the  habit  of  the  soul  to  do  good,  and  to  follow  what 
divine  and  human  laws,  as  well  as  reason,  dictate." 

To  the  question  ^^  Do  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  think  them- 
selves  unhappy  ? "  Clerc  replied,  "  He  who  never  had 
anything,  has  never  lost  anything ;  and  he  who  never 
lost  anything,  has  nothing  to  regret.  Consequently,  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  who  never  heard  or  spoke,  have  never 
lost  hearing  or  speech,  therefore  cannot  lament  either 
the  one  or  the  other ;  and  he  who  has  nothing  to  la- 
ment, cannot  be  unhappy ;  consequently,  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  are  not  unh.appy.  Besides,  it  is  a  great  consola- 
tion for  them  to  be  able  to  replace  hearing  by  writing, 
and  speech  by  signs." 

An  English  lady  asked  Clerc,  "  Do  you  love  the  Abbe 
Sicard  much  ? "  He  answered  as  follows,  "  Deprived 
from  infancy  of  the  faculty  of  hearing,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  that  of  speaking,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  were 
condemned  to  the  most  wretched  state  of  existence ;  the 
Abbe  de  TEpee  and  the  Abbe  Sicard  appeared,  and  the 
unfortunate  creatures  entrusted  to  their  regenerating 
care  are  passing  from  the  class  of  brutes  into  that  of 
men.  You  may  easily  imagine,  therefore,  how  much  I 
love  the  Abbe  Sicard ;  my  heart,  my  person,  my  life,  all 
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belong  to  him.    Happy  should  I  be,  could  I  ever  ex- 
press to  him  the  extent  of  my  gratitude." 

At  one  of  these  lectures  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Gallaudet  was 
introduced  to  the  Abbe  Sicard^  who  gave  him  a  cordial 
invitation  to  visit  his  Institution,  and  promised  to  afford 
him  every  facility  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  sys- 
tem. Subsequently,  Dr.  Gallaudet  visited  Paris,  and 
received  all  the  attention  from  the  Abbe  Sicard  that  he 
had  promised  to  give.  He  proposed  that  Mr.  Clerc 
should  accompany  him  to  this  country,  but  the  Abbe  re- 
fused his  permission  for  some  time,  till  at  length  he 
yielded  a  reluctant  consent.  They  embarked,  and  after 
a  long  voyage  arrived  in  the  United  States.  During 
this  voyage  Mr.  Clerc  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  English  language.  Soon  after  their  arrival  they 
visited  several  of  the  large  cities,  explaining  their  object 
and  obtaining  subscriptions.  They  founded  what  is  now 
the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  in  1817.  In  1820 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  was  established,  but  the 
Directors  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  department  of 
instruction,  applied  to  the  Directors  of  the  American 
Asylum  to  release  Mr.  Clerc  for  a  time  from  his  engage- 
ment to  them,  that  he  might  introduce  here  the  system 
in  use  in  the  Hartford  Institution.  This  request  was 
acceded  to  with  reluctance,  for  his  place  could  not  be  sup- 
plied. However,  considering  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
they  kindly  agreed  to  part  with  him  for  a  time.  Mr. 
Clerc  soon  joined  the  Institution — in  the  autumn  of 
1821.  He  thoroughly  reorganized  the  department  of  in- 
struction, introducing  the  system  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  as 
modified  by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet.  This  system  has 
continued  in  use  up  to  the  present  time. 
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Mr.  Clerc  was  received  with  great  politeness  and  hos- 
pitality, introduced  into  the  first  society,  and  treated 
with  great  respect  The  following  spring  he  returned 
to  Hartford,  according  to  agreement^  having  done  a  good 
work  for  coming  generations.  May  his  memory  be  ever 
fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Nearly  fifty 
years  after  these  occurrences  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the 
city  and  Institution ;  it  happened  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  were  in  session.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
some  of  his  old  friends  who  had  once  received  him  so 
cordially.  He  was  invited  in.  After  an  introduction 
to  the  Board,  he  looked  around  as  if  searching  for  some 
one  to  recognize,  while  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  he  said 
in  the  expressive  language  of  signs,  ^'  Not  one ;  the  cloud 
is  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  oppressed  with  sadness.  The 
friends  who  a  long  time  ago  called  forth  my  gratitude, 
have  departed,  and  are  at  rest ;  but  my  heart  still  beats 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 

He  retired  with  the  sympathy  of  all.  He  afterwards 
found  one  member  of  the  old  Board  still  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city. 

In  some  respects,  Mr.  Clerc  was  an  extraordinary 
man.  His  ability  and  acquisitions  were  considerable. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life  he  was  the  liv- 
ing and  skilful  exponent  of  the  philosophical  system  of 
instruction  of  that  celebrated  philanthropist  and  acute 
metaphysician,  the  Abbe  Sicard. 

The  deaf  mutes  of  this  Institution  and  of  the  whole 
country  are  greatly  indebted  to  him,  not  only  for  the 
system  of  instruction  he  assisted  Dr.  Gallaudet  to  intro- 
duce, but  for  the  example  of  a  long  life  of  respectability 
and  usefulness.      In   the   relations  of  citizen,  parent; 
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instructor,  he  was  exemplary.  He  was  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple. His  life  was  spent  in  teaching  and  serving  mutes. 
Cheerful  in  disposition,  social  and  polite  in  his  habits, 
courteous  in  his  deportment,  and  attentive  to  his  reli- 
gious duties,  the  end  of  the  good  man  was  peace. 

Another  year  has  glided  away  with  all  its  cares, 
anxieties,  and  blessings,  and  it  is  natural  to  hope  for  still 
brighter  days,  and  that  the  labors  of  the  Board,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  heavenly  hand,  may  be  more  abun- 
dantly successful  than  ever  before.  • 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  B.  HUTTON, 

PiriruApah 
January  1,  1870. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


Li^DIES'     COMMITTEE. 


« 


To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  Ladies'  Committee  desire  to  express  their  heart- 
felt sorrow  and  sense  of  great  loss  in  the  death  of  their 
beloved  friend  and  associate,  Mrs.  John  R.  Latimer. 
Her  long  life  was  filled  with  deeds  of  active  kindness, 
and  her  loving  and  sympathetic  nature  shone  forth  at 
every  moment,  making  her  presence  a  blessing,  her  life 
a  most  beautiful  example. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  remarkable  tranquility 
and  comfort,  within  the  walls  of  our  Institution.  Few 
cases  of  illness  have  occurred  among  our  many  inmates; 
our  excellent  officers  have  been  able  to  continue  without 
intermission,  their  faithful  and  judicious  care  of  the 
moral,  physical,  and  mental  well  being  of  the  pupils  in- 
trusted to  them ;  in  whose  steady  improvement  they 
have  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  abundant  fruit 
of  their  labors. 
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The  Ladies'  Committee  are  more  than  ever  sensible 
of  the  great  need  which  exists  of  extending  protecting 
care  and  assistance  to  those  pupils  of  our  Institution, 
both  boys  and  girls,  who  have  no  home  nor  friends  to 
receive  them,  when  their  terms  of  instruction  here  ex- 
pire. The  Committee  are  now  arranging  a  plan  to  aid 
homeless  deaf  mutes,  and  hope  to  obtain  money  for  a 
permanent  fund  of  which  the  interest,  with  annual  sub* 
Bcriptions,  will  enable  them  to  do  much  good.  They 
propose  to  give  help  to  those  needing  it,  by  obtaining 
for  them  safe  and  suitable  situations  at  trades  or  in 
families ;  and  by  giving  them  requisite  advice,  assistance, 
or  support  in  case  of  trouble  or  sickness. 

And  now,  with  strong  assurance  that  He,  who  careth 
for  every  creature  of  His  hand,  will  bless  all  efforts  for 
the  good  of  His  afflicted  children,  we  commit  to  His 
watchful  love  the  interest  of  those  now  silent  ones,  who 
will,  we  trust,  in  another  life,  hear  His  voice  and  sing 
His  praise. 

In  behalf  of  the  Ladies'  Committee. 

Very  respectfully, 

EMMA  H.  C.  LEWIS, 

Secretary. 

PkUaddphioj  December  ZUt,  1869. 
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TERMS  OP  ADMISSION. 

,  rule  of  the  Institation,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
1  under  tea  years  of  age. 

annual  charge  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  which 
erytbing  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual  cloth- 
the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition, 
ery  and  medical  attendance.  When  clothing  is  supplied 
parents,  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars  a  year  are  charged. 

[eduction  is  made  for  vacation.  Fractional  parts  of  any 
ill  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five   dollars  per 

schools  are  closed  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  Junej  and 
opened  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September,  at  which 
1  the  pupils  are  required  to  be  in  attendance.  It  cannot 
;cted  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded 
mnt  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation. 

nents  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance,  every  six 

nts  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
fore  the  vacation  has  commenced,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
mded. 

very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
1  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write 
aes  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Insti- 

can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
le  time. 
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STATE  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania most  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years;  and, 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  eTidence  most  be  far- 
nished,  from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel- 
lect of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instroetion. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a  paper  with  printed 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers,  will  be  forwarded.  After 
the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Insti- 
tution. The  applicant  will  soon  be  informed  of  the  result  of  the 
application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  fund  is  limited  ;  new  pupils 
can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years., 


STATE  OP  NEW  JERSEY. 

Application  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  mast 
be  made  by  the  Governor,  '^  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 
any  two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a  magistrate, 
to  the  age,  circumstances  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in 
whose  behalf  the  application  is  made."  The  term  allowed  is 
six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Application  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  must  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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QUESTIONS. 

The  applications  for  the  admission  of  deaf  mutes  should  be 
accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child  ?  (Mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ?  (Mention  the  year,  month« 
day,  and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they 
reside  ?     (Mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  OflSce.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
is  it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on 
the  father's  or  mother's  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  small-pox  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 
Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  loose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or 
disease  ?     If  so,  how  and  at  what  age? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  parents  before  mar- 
riage ? 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS,  DONATIONS,  BEQUESTS. 

Life  Subscription, 9*^0  00 

Annual  Subscription,         -        •         -        -        -        -      2  00 

Received  by  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Donations  to  the  Library,  of  Books,  Maps,  Pictures,  &c.,  and 
to  the  Cabinet,  of  Apparatus,  Specimens,  Curiosities  of  Natare 
and  Art,  will  be  received  at  the  Institution. 


SCHOLARSHIP. 

A  Donation  or  Bequest  of  $5,000  will  found  a  Scholarship, 
which  shall  bear  the  donor's,  or  such  other  name  as  he'niaj 
designate. 


FORM  OF  A  DEVISE  OR  BEQUEST. 


I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  "  The  Pennsylvania  Instita- 
tion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,*'  &c. 


DONATIONS  HAVE  BEEN  RECEIVED  FROM 

J.  J.  Barclay,  Engravings  and  Books. 
L.  A.  Godey,  Lady's  Book  and  Engravings. 
T.  S.  Arthur,  Home  Magazine  and  Engravings. 
James  W.  Queen,  Interesting  Curiosities  from  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

H.  J.  Lombaert,  Photographs. 

A  Friend  of  the  Institution,  Pictures. 

Mrs.  Serena  De  Courcy,  Specimens  of  Glass-blowing. 


COMPOSITIONS. 


— •» 


These  specimeDS  are  believed  to  be  the  genuine,  uncorrected 
productions  of  mutes  in  different  stages  of  instruction.  To  the 
inquiring  mind  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  struggles  of  the 
mute  intellect  in  its  efforts  to  express  thought. 

The  compositions  of  mutes  are  not  satisfactory  tests  of  the 
acquirements  of  the  pupil,  or  the  skill  of  the  instructor.  They 
are,  however,  the  best  evidence  we  can  present  in  print,  ot  the 
practicability  of  educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  blub  bonnet. 

A  lady  lived  in  New  York.  She  went  into  the  store.  She 
saw  a  blue  bonnet  and  liked.  She  bought  it.  She  took  the  dol- 
lars out  of  her  pocket  and  gave  them  to  the  lady.  The  lady 
put  the  blue  bonnet  in  the  newspaper.  She  went  into  the  house. 
She  sat  on  the  chairs.  The  cars  came  into  the  house.  Many 
ladies  and  many  gentlemen  went  to  the  cars.  They  sat  their 
lounges.  The  cars  ran  fast.  The  lady  went  home.  She  car- 
ried the  blue  bonnet  to  her  house.  She  knocked  at  the  door. 
Her  mother  opened  the  door.  She  put  the  blue  bonnet  on  her 
head.  She  showed  it  to  mother.  She  put  it  in  the  box.  Do 
you  wish  you  had  a  blue  bonnet  ? 

C.  M.  C, 

Semi-mute — deaf  at  4  years  old — in  school  1  year.,  2  months — aged 
11  years. 
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The  poor  goose. 

Some  years  ago  a  boy  lived  in  the  City.     One  day  he  went 
to  the  river.     He  saw  a  goose  swim  in  the  water.     He  took  a 
stone.     lie  threw  it.     He   did   not   hit  the  goose.     He  took 
another  stone  and  he  threw  it  at  the  goose.  The  goose  was  dead 
and  fell  into  the  water.     He  took  off  his  hat  and  boots  and  pot 
them  on  the  ground.    He  went  to  the  goose  k  took  it.  He  came 
with  it  to  the  ground  and  put  it  on  the  ground.     He  put  on  his 
boots  and  hat.    He  carried  it  home.    He  showed  it  to  his  mother. 
She  told  the  boy  to  pull  the  feathers.     He  did  so.     He  ;».ivc  the 
goose  to  her.     She  cooked  it.    The  family  ate  it  up.     They  said 
it  was  very  sweet. 

Janette. 

A  semi-mute — lost  hearing  at  7  years  old — can  talk  some — aged  12. 
Under  instruction  a  little  over  one  vear. 


The  bird's  nest. 

Some  years  ago  a  boy  lived  in  the  country.  He  walked  in 
the  woods.  He  saw  a  nest  on  a  tree.  He  climbed  the  tree.  He 
saw  some  eggs  in  the  nest.  Ho  stole  them  and  put  them  in  liis 
hat.  Ho  came  down.  He  carried  the  eggs  to  his  house.  IK' 
knocked  at  the  door.  The  servant  came  to  the  door  and  opened 
it.  Ho  went  into  his  parlor.  She  asked  what  tlie  boy.  Slie 
went  to  his  Father.  His  father  was  very  angry  and  scolded  to 
him  because  he  thief.  His  father  despised  his  thief  and  was 
troubled  because  poor  bird  lost  eggs.  The  boy  cried  and  sorrj. 
Kever  robber  a  bird  again. 

Annie 

A;];o»l  11 — two  vears  in  school — born  deaf. 


TUE    IJAI)    SNAKE. 

Many  years  ago  a  rich  gentlemen  lived  in  Delaware.  He 
walked  in  the  wooJs.  He  was  very  happy.  He  saw  a  larije 
rattlesnake.     He  was  very  afraid.     Ho  looked  at  him.     He  was 
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very  pale.  The  rattlesnake  came  to  him  and  caught  him.  He 
coiled  around  his  body.  The  gentleman  screamed  very  much 
and  soon  he  dead.  The  rattlesnake  swallow  him.  It  went  away. 
His  wife  was  desired  (anxious)  She  believed  he  alive  or  dead. 
She  told  some  men  about  her  gentleman.  They  went  into  the 
woods  and  sought  him  and  found  him.  They  went  into  the  house. 
Another  man  told  his  wife  about  the  gentleman.  She  cried. 
She  very  sorry.     The  man  went  away.     His  wife  was  alone. 

Eliza 

Aged  eleven — lost  hearing  at  3  years — in  school  one  year  and  two  months. 


About  a  drunken  hunter. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  a  hunter  dwelling  in  Virginia. 
He  had  a  large  dog.  It  got  sick  and  died.  He  was  very  sorry. 
He  worked  in  a  carpenter  shop.  In  a  few  days  he  did  not  like 
it,  but  loved  to  go  a  hunting.  He  left  it  and  went  home.  One 
night  he  went  into  a  store  and  bought  a  bag  of  powder  and 
another  bag  of  shot  and  carried  them  home.  His  wife  asked 
him  why  he  brought  them  home.  He  said  that  he  was  going  a 
hunting  next  morning.  She  said  that  the  bad  animals  would 
kill  him.  He  said  that  he  would  keep  sharp  on  them.  In  the 
morning  he  wore  his  long  speckled  stockings  and  shoes  and  took 
his  gun,  and  the  bag  of  powder  and  the  other  bag  of  shot.  He 
went  into  a  tavern  and  bought  a  bottle  of  whiskey  and  walked  in 
the  woods  for  a  long  time.  By  and  by,  he  got  very  tired  and 
drank  the  whiskey  and  became  intoxicated  and  lay  by  the  tree 
and  put  his  legs  over  a  log  and  slept.  The  another  hunter  ap- 
proached him  and  thought  he  saw  two  speckle«l  snakes  on  the 
log  and  shot  at  the  drunken  hunter.  The  shot  hit  his  foot.  The 
drunken  hunter  opened  his  eyes  and  shook  his  leg  and  screamed 
very  loud.  The  other  hunter  ran  to  him  and  saw  the  man  and 
said  that  he  thought  that  his  legs  were  the  snakes.  He  carried 
him  to  the  house  and  attended  him,  but  could  not  cure  him.  He 
called  a  doctor  who  sawed  his  foot  off  and  tied  a  small  stick  to 
his  leg.     The  doctor  went  away.     The  hunter  staid  in  the  house 
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for  a  few  months.  His  wife  cried  and  thooght  that  her  hoshand 
was  killed  by  the  animals,  by  and  by  her  husband  got  well  and 
came  home.  She  was  very  glad  to  see  him  and  wept  over  him. 
He  never  went  a  hunting  in  a  woods  again  but  he  worked  in  a 
carpenter  shop. 

Thbodorb. 

Aged  13 — lost  liearing  at  5} — in  school  2  years  and  2  mouths. 


The  weddino  of  a  cat  and  dog. 

It  is  funny  to  write  about  a  dog  and  a  cat.  Formerly  a  dog 
lived  in  the  country  whose  name  was  Carl.  He  was  lonesome 
because  he  did  not  live  with  his  friends  at  home.  He  wished  to 
marry  a  cat  whose  name  was  Tabby.  He  determined  to  ask 
Tabby,  if  she  would  like  to  marry  him.  One  day  he  went  to  the 
fathers  place  and  saw  Tabby  working  for  her  mother.  He 
sometimes  talked  with  her  and  asked  her  if  she  would  marry  him. 
Tabby  said  yes.  She  would  like  to  marry  him.  She  asked  him 
if  he  worked  much.  Carl  said  yes  he  did  so.  Tabby  asked  him 
if  he  had  some  cows,  sheep  and  hogs.  He  said  yes  Miss.  She 
told  him  that  she  folt  very  glad  to  have  many  things.  She  told 
him  that  he  ought  not  to  be  a  drunkard.  He  promised  that  he 
would  never  be  a  drunkard  because  he  was  afraid  to  spend  all 
his  money  for  whiskey.  He  said  he  must  save  his  money.  I 
think  he  will  become  rich.  One  day  he  and  Tabby  went  to  the 
church  and  were  married.  Then  they  returned  home.  The 
people  heard  that  they  had  been  married.  They  were  surprized. 
Carl  had  much  land  which  was  very  good,  and  often  gave  his 
wife  many  things.  She  was  very  proud  of  her  husband  because 
he  was  very  industrious.  He  asked  her  if  she  wished  to  go 
along  with  him  to  visit  their  friends  in  the  country  ?  She  tolJ 
him  that  she  could  not  go  with  hiin  to  visit  them,  for  she  was 
very  busy.  Carl  was  very  mad  at  her  and  went  away.  lie 
would  never  go  to  see  his  wife  any  more. 

H.  P.  W. 

Aged  17 — born  deaf— in  school  3  years  2  months. 
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About  a  man  and  a  leopard. 

Formerly  a  man  whose  name  wa^,  Henry,  lived  in  his  log- 
house  in  Africa.  One  day  he  went  info  his*  bed-room  and  lay 
in  his  bed.  By  and  bye  he  felV  fast  asleep.  While  he  was 
sleeping  a  leopard  came  out  of  the  ^oods  to  his  place.  It  tried 
to  find  his  hens  in  a  small  coop.  -By  and  by,  it  found  them  in 
the  coop,  by  smelling.  It  tried  to  catch  them  bat  it  could  not 
do.  80  for  it  was  all  closed.  It  tried  to  break  the  coop  with  its 
long  teeth  and  broke  it  in  order  to  catch  his  hens.  Then  it 
caught  one  of  his  hens  and  ate  it  up.  They  cackled  very  loud, 
by  and  by  he  heard  them  cackling  and  suspected  that  a  bad 
negro  was  going  to  steal  several  of  his  hens.  He  was  very 
angry  because  the  bad  negro  stole  them.  He  got  up  from  his 
bed  and  dressed  himself.  He  opened  the  door  of  the  log-house. 
He  went  and  met  a  leopard  but  he  was  disappointed  to  find  the 
leopard.  It  stared  at  him  with  its  bright  eyes  for  a  long  time. 
The  man's  hair  stood  up  because  he  was  very  much  frightened 
lest  the  leopard  would  catch  and  eat  him  up.  He  could  not  run 
away  for  he  was  very  much  frightened.  By  and  by  it  was 
afraid  of  him  and  ran.  He  saw  the  leopard  running  in  the 
wood  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  run  into  his  house.  He  was 
very  glad  that  the  leopard  did  not  catch  him. 

Nancy. 

Aged  18 — deaf  at  5  months — in  ecbool  3  years  and  2  months. 


•^■ 


Me  a  little  girl. 

Formerly  in  summer  I  lived  in  Pittsburgh.  I  was  a  bad  child. 
I  often  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  my  mother.  One  day, 
while  my  mother  was  gone,  I  went  to  a  basket  of  tomatoes.  I 
took  some  tomatoes  and  put  them  in  my  pocket.  I  went  out 
into  the  yard  and  ate  the  tomatoes  fast.  By  and  by  my  mother 
came  into  the  house.     I  saw  her  coming.     I  was  afraid  and  ran 
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and  put  the  tomatoes  into  the  basket.     I  pretei^ed  that  I  was 

glad  to  see  her.   Mj  mother  suspected  that  I  h^jl  stolen  the 

tomatoes.     She  went  to   the  basket  of  them.     She   saw   the 

tomatoes  were  gone.     She  got  a  whip  and  whipped  Me  severely. 

I  have  never  given  trouble  to  my  mother  since. 

A.  P. 

Born  deaf— aged  13 — in  school  3  years  and  2  months. 


About  myself. 

A  few  years  since,  I  was  at  home,  I  was  an  uneducated  deaf 

and  dumb  boy.     One  morning  my  father  told  me  to  drive  the 

cows.     I  put  my  hat  upon  my  head,  and  ran  up  to  a  field,  with 

my  small  dog.     When  I  sent  my  dog  to  drive  the  cows,  then  my 

dog  ran  up  to  them.     The  dog  barked  at  one  of  them,  bat  the 

cow  saw  the  ilog,  she  kicked  at  him,  and  then  they  ran   out  of 

the  field,  and  went  into  the  barn-yard.     I  walked  into  my  house, 

told  my  father  that  the  cows  were  coming  into  the  barn-yard 

now.     My  father  took  two  tin  pails,  and  went  to  the  cows,  and 

then  he  began  to  milk  them  till  the  pails  were  full  of  milk.    He 

took  the  pjiils,  .and  brought  them  to  the  spring-house,  and  put 

them  on  a  lar;^e  square  stone.     He  went  into  the  house,  and 

took  a  basin  full  of  water,  and  then  he  fetched  it,  put  it  on  a 

small  old  bench.     Then  we  commenced  to  wash  our  hands  and 

faces.     I  took  my  comb  out  of  my  pocket,  and  combed  my  hair, 

and  then  we  were  sitting  on  the  chairs.     My  father  prayed  to 

God,  end  then  we  ate  the  victuals.     My  father  who  had  enough 

to  eat,  went  to  the  stable,  and  then  he  put  the  harness  upon  the 

horses.     My  father  led  the  horses  to  his  sled,  hitched  the  horses 

to  the  sled.     Then  I  helped  ray  father  to  put  the  plough  upon 

the  sled,  and  then  my  father  told  me  to  sit  on  it.     Then  he 

drove  to  a  field,  and  he  took  the  bar-rails  out  of  the  post-fence. 

I  helped  my  father  to  put  the  plough  down  on  the  ground,  and 

then  he  unhitched  the  horses  from  the  sled  and  hitched  them  to 

the  plough.     Then  he  began  to  plough  the  ground,  and  I  carried 

drinking-water  to  him  frequently. 

Marble. 

Aged  15  years — born  deaf — in  school  3  years  and  3  months. 
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About  the  murder  of  my  father. 

About  ten  years  ago,  I  was  at  home,  when  I  was  an  ignorant 
boy.  My  father  whose  name  was  Andrew,  was  a  landlord, 
who  had  a  large  hotel  in  Johnsto^'n,  Pennsylvania.  lie  loved 
to  pray  to  God  every  night  and  morning.  One  night,  I  un- 
dressed myself  and  lay  in  my  bed.  My  father  conversed  with 
my  mother  named  Mary  about  some  thing.  A  malicious  man 
came  to  the  door  of  the  hotel  and  knocked  at  the  door  with  his 
knuckles.  My  father  opened  the  door  and  said  to  him  "  What 
do  you  want  ?  *'  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  play  with  some  men 
by  gambling  with  cards.  My  father  said  to  him  "  No  sir,  I  do 
not  permit  gambling  in  my  house."  The  bad  man  became  very 
angry  at  my  father  and  drew  his  long  sharp  knife.  He  charged 
upon  my  father  and  stabbed  him  in  the  lung  and  murdered  him. 
My  father  fell  down  on  the  floor,  but  he  did  not  die  soon.  My 
mother  wept  bitterly,  and  screamcMl.  She  kicked  at  the  door 
and  I  felt  a  great  noise.  I  got  out  of  my  bed  and  dressed  my- 
self in  the  bed-room.  I  came  to  my  father  and  I  was  very 
much  astonished  to  sec  my  father  bleeding  out  of  his  lung.  I 
was  very  sorry  and  wept  bitterly.  The  constables  chased  the 
murderer  who  k?lled  my  father  and  caught  him.  The  judge 
sent  him  into  the  Johnstown  Prison.  My  father  laid  down  on 
the  floor  till  the  next  morning.  My  father  grew  w^orse  and 
worse  and  died.  My  mother  was  very  much  depressed  in  spirits. 
My  mother  bought  a  pretty  coffin  for  him,  and  my  friends  and 
relatives  came  to  see  his  dead  body.  They  wept  bitterly.  After 
three  days,  the  funeral  procession  went  in  order  to  the  grave 
yard.  He  was  interred  in  the  grave.  My  friends  and  relatives 
went  from  the  grave  yard  to  their  homes.  I  hope  that  my  father 
is  in  heaven  because  he  was  a  good  christian.  My  mother  was 
almost  murdered  by  a  bad  robber,  but  I  am  very  glad  that  she 
narrowly  escaped  from  being  murdered  by  the  bad  robber.  The 
murderer  of  ray  father  was  hanged  in  the  prison,  because  ho 
murdered  my  father.  In  the  year  1866,  I  came. here  in  order 
to  get  an  education.     I  always  remember  that  my  father  was 
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murdered.  I  am  a  half  orphan  and  I  often  explain  to  the  boys 
about  my  father^s  untimely  death.  My  mother  lives  at  Johns- 
town, Cambria  County,  Pennsylvania.     This  is  a  true  story. 

Michael. 

Lost  hearing  at  four  years — in  acliool  3  years  and  3  montbe — aged  15 
years. 


Respecting  mtself. 

Before  for  the  first  time,  I  was  instructed  in  this  InstitatioD, 
•when  I  a  resident  of  Wayne  Co  Pennsylvania  was  an  ignorant 
little  fellow,  for  I  could  neither  read  nor  write  my  name  nor  any 
of  the  words,  I  in  my  tenth  year  went  out  of  the  house  into  a 
shop  and  found  some  pieces  of  nice  boards  lying  on  the  floor 
among  the  shavings  and  I  had  a  knife  which  I  borrowed  from 
my  father  and  I  gladly  opened  the  large  blade  of  the  knife  with 
which  I  made  a  small  wagon  but  it  looked  not  very  nice  and  it 
soon  broke  in  a  few  days  while  I  was  drawing  it  in  the  gar<len, 
then  af^ain  I  made  another  for  several  days.  Then  I  built  a 
small  barn  which  somewliat  resembled  the  lar^je  barn  of  niv 
fathers  and  a  little  harrow  and  a  cross  bow  till  I  improved  in 
making  the  things  well.  I  will  tell  you  what  once  I  had  made 
of  real  things.  In  the  winter,  it  snowed  to  the  depth  often 
inches.  I  was  desirous  of  making  sleds  for  there  was  no  sled 
for  me  to  draw  on  the  snow.  So  I  got  some  pieces  of  pine 
boards  into  which  I  made  two  sleds  one  attached  to  the  other  and 
each  measured  about  two  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  inches  in 
width.  They  looked  very  nice  and  were  so  strong  that  more 
than  ten  men  could  stand  on  them  without  breakin*;  them.  I 
felt  very  proud  on  account  of  my  skill  when  my  brother  said  that 
the  sleds  looked  nice  while  I  was  drawing  them  on  the  snow  bj 
ihe  house.  1  used  these  sleds  to  draw  into  the  woods  over  a 
pond  which  was  covered  with  thick  ice  to  bring  the  old  barks 
liOD.e  several  times.     During  the  late  vacation,  I  went  home  by 
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a  railroad  to  visit  my  folks.  I  went  into  the  barn  after  I 
had  staid  at  home  for  a  few  days  when  the  hay  was  obliged  to 
be  mowed  in  July  and  I  saw  two  sleds  which  were  not  entirely 
destroyed  and  I  recollected  that  I  had  made  them  four  years  ago 
and  said  so  to  my  brothers  and  two  of  my  brothers  are  accus- 
tomed to  draw  these  sleds  now  instead  of  me  because  I  am  en- 
gaged in  learning  to  read  and  write  at  the  school.  In  the 
summer  I  was  called  by  my  father  to  help  him  in  building  a  barn. 
On  the  top  of  the  barn,  I  stood  by  a  beam  nailing  the  boards  and 
I  made  the  shingles  on  the  roof  very  well  for  several  weeks, 
when  we  had  completely  made  the  building,  we  erected  a  new 
house  for  him.  Once  I  fell  down  from  the  roof  while  I  was 
shingling  in  the  absence  of  my  father  upon  a  board  instead  of 
the  stones  and  was  unhurt.  If  I  had  fallen  upon  the  stones,  I 
would  have  been  injured  in  my  opinion.  I  thought  that  I  was  a 
good  carpenter  and  the  next  fall  in  the  year  1865  I  was  taken 
to  the  Deaf  &  Dumb  Institution  by  my  father.  What  trade  had 
I  better  to  work.  I  think  I  would  be  a  carpenter  after  I  leave 
here — The  End. 

WILLIAM. 
Lost  hearing  at  15  months — four  years  under  instruction — seventeen^ 
years  old. 


About  a  tureshing  machinb. 

During  the  late  vacation,  after  arriving  at  home  in  safety 
without  any  accident,  I  was  obliged  to  assist  my  two  brothers, 
one  of  whom  is  a  deaf  mute  named  Robert  whose  nickname  is 
Bob  and  our  speaking  brother's  name  is  Edward  whose  nickname 
is  Ed  or  Eddy  or  Ted  or  Teddy  or  Ned  or  Neddy  in  working  on 
the  farm.  After  hauling  the  rye^  oats  and  hay  crops  into  the 
barn  which  was  almost  full  of  them,  Robert  commenced  plowing 
down  the  field  for  rye  as  the  farmers  in  the  country  do  in  their 
fields  for  rye  and  wheat  every  autumn.  As  he  was  ploughing  in 
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murdered.  I  am  a  half  orphnn  and  I  often  explain  to  the  bojfl 
about  mj  father's  untimely  death.  My  mother  lives  at  Johns- 
town, Cambria  County,  Pennsylvania.     This  is  a  true  story. 

Michael. 

Lost  hearing  at  four  years — in  school  3  years  and  3  months — aged  15 
years. 


Respecting  myself. 

Before  for  the  first  time,  I  was  instructed  in  this  Institotioiif 
when  I  a  resident  of  Wayne  Co  Pennsylvania  was  an  ignorant 
little  fellow,  for  I  could  neither  read  nor  write  my  name  nor  any 
of  the  words,  I  in  my  tenth  year  went  out  of  the  house  into  • 
shop  and  found  some  pieces  of  nice  boards  lying  on  the  floor 
among  the  shavings  and  I  had  a  knife  which  I  borrowed  from 
my  father  and  I  gladly  opened  the  large  blade  of  the  knife  with 
which  I  made  a  small  wagon  but  it  looked  not  very  nice  and  it 
soon  broke  in  a  few  days  while  1  was  drawing  it  in  the  ganlen, 
then  o^ain  I  made  another  for  several  days.  Then  I  built  a 
small  barn  which  somewhat  resembled  the  large  barn  of  my 
fathers  and  a  little  harrow  and  a  cross  bow  till  I  improved  in 
making  the  things  well.  I  will  tell  you  what  once  I  had  made 
of  real  things.  In  the  winter,  it  snowed  to  the  depth  of  ten 
inches.  I  was  desirous  of  making  sleds  for  there  was  no  sleJ 
for  me  to  draw  on  the  snow.  So  I  got  some  pieces  of  pine 
boards  into  which  I  made  two  sleds  one  attached  to  the  other  an<l 
each  measured  about  two  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  inches  in 
width.  They  looked  very  nice  and  were  so  strong  that  more 
than  ten  men  could  stand  on  them  without  breaking:  them.  I 
felt  very  proud  on  account  of  my  skill  when  my  brother  said  that 
the  sleds  looked  nice  while  I  was  drawing  them  on  the  snow  bj 
tlie  house.  I  used  these  sleds  to  draw  into  the  woods  over  a 
pond  which  was  covered  with  thick  ice  to  bring  the  old  barks 
lion.e  several  times.     During  the  late  vacation,  I  went  home  bj 
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a  railroad  to  visit  my  folks.  I  went  into  the  barn  after  I 
had  staid  at  home  for  a  few  days  when  the  hay  was  obliged  to 
be  mowed  in  Jaly  and  I  saw  two  sleds  which  were  not  entirely 
destroyed  and  I  recollected  that  I  had  made  them  four  years  ago 
and  said  so  to  my  brothers  and  two  of  my  brothers  are  accus- 
tomed to  draw  these  sleds  now  instead  of  me  because  I  am  en- 
gaged in  learning  to  read  and  write  at  the  school.  In  the 
summer  I  was  called  by  my  father  to  help  him  in  building  a  barn. 
On  the  top  of  the  barn,  I  stood  by  a  beam  nailing  the  boards  and 
I  made  the  shingles  on  the  roof  very  well  for  several  weeks, 
when  we  had  completely  made  the  building,  we  erected  a  new 
house  for  him.  Once  I  fell  down  from  the  roof  while  I  was 
shingling  in  the  absence  of  my  father  upon  a  board  instead  of 
the  stones  and  was  unhurt.  If  I  had  fallen  upon  the  stones,  I 
would  have  been  injured  in  my  opinion.  I  thought  that  I  was  a 
good  carpenter  and  the  next  fall  in  the  year  1865  I  was  taken 
to  the  Deaf  &  Dumb  Institution  by  my  father.  What  trade  had 
I  better  to  work.  I  think  I  would  be  a  carpenter  after  I  leave 
here— The  End. 

WILLIAM. 
Lo8t  hearing  at  15  months — four  years  under  instruction — seventeen^ 
years  old. 


About  a  tureshing  maghinb. 

During  the  late  vacation,  after  arriving  at  home  in  safety 
without  any  accident,  I  was  obliged  to  assist  my  two  brothers, 
one  of  whom  is  a  deaf  mute  named  Robert  whose  nickname  is 
Bob  and  our  speaking  brother's  name  is  Edward  whose  nickname 
is  Ed  or  Eddy  or  Ted  or  Teddy  or  Ned  or  Neddy  in  working  on 
the  farm.  After  hauling  the  rye,  oats  and  hay  crops  into  the 
barn  which  was  almost  full  of  them,  Robert  commenced  plowing 
down  the  field  for  rye  as  the  farmers  in  the  country  do  in  their 
fields  for  rye  and  wheat  every  autumn.  As  he  was  ploughing  in 
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the  field,  I  and  Eddy  threshed  the  rye  with  two  flails  helonf 
to  him  and  Bob  hut  not  to  me.     For  this  purpose,  Robert  w( 
sow  the  rye  seeds  in  the  field  after  he  would  have  done  ploi 
ing.     In  the  afternoon,  about  2  o'clock  a  man  whose  chris 
nnnie  is  Leander  on  entering  the  barn,  told  Eddy  that  he  Avai 
to  talk  with  Robert  and  accordingly  Neddy  told  me  to  go 
tell  Robert  to  come  and  see  Leander.     I  did  so,  and  Rol 
stopped  ploughing  and  went  into  tlie  barn,  Leander  talkinj 
him  about  threshing  the  rye  and  oats  with  the  machine.     Rol 
who  thought  it  better  to  hire  him  and  the  machine,  came  to 
conclusion  that  he  said   in  the  affirmative  and  then  Leai 
being  glad,  came  and  brought  the  threshing  machine  into 
barn.     After  unchaining  the   team  of  his  horses  oflf  from 
plough,  Robert  mounting  one  of  them,  rode  towards  the  s 
when  he  unharnessed  and  placed  the  harness  on  the  hooks 
then  let  the  marcs  go  into  the  pasture  in  order  that  they  m 
feed  on  the  grass  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barn.     On  fixing  the 
chine  on  the  floor,  Eddy  took  the  oats  and  rye  sheaves  and  d 
j>id  them  down  upon  the  floor,  and  I,  Robert  and  Leander  p 
tlie  sheaves  upon  the  floor  in  order  that  we  niiglit  thresh  t 
in  the  machine,  as  the  horses  belonging  to  Leander  who  open 
tlie  machine,  wore  walking  on   the   planks  while  these   pU 
were  rolling  for  some  days  until  wo  had  completed  tlnvsliini^ 
sheaves  in   the  machine.     Then  we  made  a  heap  of  the   '^v 
against  the  wall  and  swept  the   Hour  and  after  doing  this 
we  placed  the  fanning  mill  on  the  lloor  to  clean  the  grain, 
had  done  measured  more  than  one  hundred  bushels  of  oats 
Hubert  gave  Leander  more  than  seven  bushels  for   the  re: 
that  he  had  hired  him  and  his  threshinijc  machine  but  we  did 
measure  the  other  oats  which  lay  on  the  floor  for  several  t 
and  then  Robert  and  Edward  in  my  opinion  had  measured 
oats  in  all  but  I  have  forgotten  how  many  bushels  of  rye 
brother  had  measured.     The  End. 

Alkxander. 

Piorn  (leaf — under  instruction  four  vcars — seventeen  years  oM. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Contributorfi  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  year  that  has  just  closed  has  been  eventful  for 
the  Institution. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  February  last,  Dr.  Robert 
T.  Evans,  who  had  been  upwards  of  thirty-six  years  a 
Teacher  in  the  Institution,  died.  His  long  and  merito- 
rious services  justly  won  for  him  not  only  the  regard  and 
respect  of  the  pupils,  but  of  the  OflBcers  and  Directors  of 
the  Institution.  Conscientious  and  efficient  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  amiable  and  gentle  in  his  manners, 
and  just  and  honorable  in  his  dealings,  his  loss  is  felt 
and  regretted.* 

*  Robert  T.  Evans  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1809,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  T.  Evans.  In  his  early  childhood,  his 
father  removed  to  the  family  estate  in  Chester  Valley.  He  was  carefully 
trained  by  his  pious  parents.  On  the  completion  of  his  education,  he  was 
placed  in  the  counting  house  of  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
situation  was  not  congenial  to  his  feelings,  and  he  relinquished  it  with  the  view 
of  entering  the  ministry,  and  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Reverend  Samuel  B.  Wylie,  D.  D. 

Failing  health  obliged  him  to  give  up  this  cherished  hope  of  becoming  a 
Christian  minister.  Ho  then  became  a  Teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  which  situation  ho  continued  until  his  lamented 
death.    In  1851,  he  graduated  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Medicine. 


The  intelligent  and  benevolent  Abraham  B.  Hutton, 
who  had  for  nearly  half  a  century  been  connected  with 
the  Institution,  and  who  was  for  almost  forty  years  the 
Principal,  died  at  Stuyvesant,  on  the  18th  of  July, 
1870,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  sister. 

His  virtues  and  services  are  commemorated  in  a  me- 
morial, which  accompanies  this  Report,  and  to  which 
the  Directors  refer. 

On  the  26th  of  August  last.  Miss  Mary  Ann  Perry, 
of  Erie  County,  died  in  the  Institution,  of  ulceration  of 
the  bowels.  She  was  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  her 
age. 

Dr.  Biddle,  in  his  report  to  the  Board,  says :  "  The 
health  of  the  Institution  has  been  good.  A  few  cases 
of  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever  occurred ;  none,  however, 
terminated  fatally.  A  pretty  general  epidemic  of 
mumps  visited  us,  but  oflFered  nothing  serious."  The 
death  above  noticed,  and  one  that  occurred  in  1868,  are 
the  only  ones  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Institution 
for  several  years. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
establishment.  The  pupils  are  well  fed  and  clothed, 
enjoy  proper  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  are  regular 
in  their  habits  ;  their  sleeping  rooms  are  well  ventilated, 
the  infirmaries  are  cheerful,  and  when  indisposed,  the 
pupils  are  under  the  care  of  a  skilful  and  experienced 
physician  and  a  good  nurse.  A  well-selected  library 
affords  them  delightful  mental  recreation.  Instructive 
lectures  are  a  source  of  intellectual  pleasure.  Habits 
of  order  and  industry  are  formed  in  the  work  shops, 
school  and  study  rooms.  In  their  social  intercourse  they 
are  taught  to  be  polite  and  amiable.     Daily  instruction 


\  given  to  them  relative  to  their  moral  and  religious 
uties.  Sectarian  views  are  avoided.  While  a  complete 
nowledge  of  a  trade  is  not  obtained  by  the  boys,  many 
f  them  become  expert  in  the  use  of  tools,  from  which 
bey  derive  much  advantage. 

No  little  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  Directors  to  place  a 
entleman  well  qualified  to  fill  the  place  of  the  lamented 
Ir.  Button,  at  the  head  of  the  School.  Feeling  great 
onfidence  in  the  experience,  ability,  zeal,  and  high 
loral  character  of  Mr.  Joshua  Foster,  they  elected  him 
Principal.  Mr.  Foster  is  a  well  educated  gentleman, 
irho,  for  upwards  of  thirty-two  years,  discharged  the 
uties  of  a  teacher  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  and 
iras  trained  by  Mr.  Hutton. 

The  situation  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Svans  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  John 
^.  Walker,  a  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School. 
Che  Board  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  ser- 
ices  of  Mr.  M.  L.  Brock,  a  gentleman  of  talent  and  ex- 
lerience.  lie  has  charge  of  Mr.  Foster's  class.  The 
mprovement  and  behavior  of  the  pupils  have  been  com- 
uendable,  and  the  officers  have  discharged  their  duties 
II  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  source  of  high  gratification  to  know 
low  much  good  has  been  accomplished  in  the  short  term 
low  allowed  the  pupils ;  of  deep  regret  that  Pennsyl- 
ania  is  so  far  behind  her  sisters  in  this  importantbra  nch 
f  education.  In  almost  all  the  States,  at  least  ten  years 
ire  allowed.  In  New  York,  in  some  cases  fifteen  years' 
nstruction  is  given,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  If 
he  State  would  allow  the  Directors  to  extend  the  course 
or  two  years  longer,  in  cases  where  they  believe  the 
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pupils  would  be  materially  benefited,  no  doubt  great 
advantage  would  follow  to  the  recipients  of  the  bounty 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  child  possessing  all  the  senses  may  enter  the  public 
schools  at  six  years  of  age,  and  remain  as  long  as  his 
parent  thinks  proper  to  send  him ;  but  in  the  case  of 
deaf  mutes  the  pupil  is  allowed  only  six  years*  instruc- 
tion, and  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  Institution  until 
he  is  ten  years  old ;  until  this  period  of  his  life  he  is 
left  without  education.  The  mind  in  many  cases  be- 
comes dormant  for  want  of  exercise,  and  after  his  en- 
trance to  the  school  does  not  develop  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  sometimes  longer,  and  thus  his  education  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  commenced  before  two  precious  years 
have  elapsed,  and  his  term  closes  after  he  has  been  fairly 
under  tuition  for  about  four  years,  and  with  this  imper- 
fect education  he  is  returned  to  his  home,  where,  per- 
haps, he  can  hold  no  communication  with  his  family  by 
writing,  and  where  his  opportunity  of  procuring  suitable 
books  is  small,  and  he  loses  gradually  his  knowledge  of 
language ;  whereas  the  proposed  addition  to  his  term 
would  have  rendered  his  knowledge  of  it  permanent. 

Education  to  the  deaf  mute  is  of  vital  consequence, 
as  it  teaches  him  his  duty  to  himself,  to  his  fellows,  and 
to  his  God.  Without  it,  he  knows  nothing  of  his  Crea- 
tor, of  the  immortality  of  his  own  soul,  nor  of  a  here- 
after. He  who  is  created  a  little  lower  than  the  angels 
is,  without  education,  hardly  elevated  above  the  brute 
that  perishes. 

Surely,  the  representatives  of  a  great,  enlightened 
and  prosperous  State  will  not  refuse  this  additional  boon 


to  these  unfortunate  children,  and  her  charity,  like  the 
quality  of  mercy,  will  be  twice  blessed. 

"  It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes." 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institution  on  the  31st 
ult.  was  210,  viz.,  119  boys,  and  91  girls.  The  number 
of  male  pupils  is  now  as  large  as  can  be  accommodated ; 
an  additional  number  of  females  can  be  admitted. 

With  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  naturally  keeps 
pace. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  time  has  come  when 
enlarged  accommodations  are  required,  and  the  Directors 
have  the  subject  under  their  serious  consideration. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  late  benevolent  John 
P.  Crozer,  some  years  since,  presented  the  Institution 
with  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Directors 
to  construct  buildings  in  the  country,  but  near  the  city, 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

When  these  buildings  shall  be  erected  they  will,  no 
doubt,  possess  all  the  improvements  wjiich  modem 
science  has  introduced. 

They  look  forward  with  confidence,  not  only  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  to  the 
benevolent  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  her 
domains,  for  aid.  Every  part  of  the  State  enjoys  the 
blessings  of  this  noble  charity,  and  every  citizen  is  in- 
terested in  promoting  its  welfare. 

The  Directors  are  painfully  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  all  the  deaf  mutes  of  the  Commonwealth,  who 
ought  to  be  under  instruction,  are  not  in  the  Institution. 
They  are  now  taking  measures  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
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practicable,  the  whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  within  the 
State,  and  the  number  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty  years. 

The  propriety  of  establishing  one  or  more  day  schools 
in  the  city  is  claiming  the  attention  of  the  Board.  So 
important  a  measure  will  not  be  acted  upon  without 
mature  reflection.  It  has  been  suggested  that  much 
benefit  would  be  conferred  on  those  pupils  who  possess 
a  talent  for  drawing,  by  giving  them  instruction  in  that 
art.     The  suggestion  will  receive  proper  attention 

In  their  last  Annual  Report,  the  Directors  stated  their 
intention  of  introducing  more  systematic  instruction  in 
articulation.  For  this  purpose,  they  appointed  Miss 
Rebecca  H.  Cropper;  and  to  prepare  her  fully  for  the 
situation,  they  were,  through  the  considerate  kindness 
of  the  Principal  and  Directors  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution, enabled  to  place  her  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  B. 
Englesman,  whose  reputation  as  an  instructor  in  this 
art  deservedly  stands  very  high.  After  remaining 
under  his  instruction  for  two  months,  she  returned  to 
this  city,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
term  began  a  course  of  teaching  the  semi-mutes.  Suffi- 
cient time  has  not  elapsed  to  enable  the  Directors  to 
speak  decidedly  on  the  subject,  but  nothing  has  occurred 
to  change  the  opinion  they  have  already  expressed.  In 
their  last  report  they  gave  not  only  their  own,  but  the 
views  of  Dr.  Kitto,  Dr.  Peet,  Rev.  Dr.  Day,  Mr.  Weld, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  and  Miss 
Montgomery.  They  now  add  an  extract  from  a  letter, 
dated  Doncaster,  August  20th,  1870,  to  the  Secretary, 
from  the  able  and  experienced  head  of  the  Yorkshire 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Charles  Baker,  Esq. : 
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"You  are  aware  that  the  Braidwood  family  made  this 
[articulation]  their  vehicle  for  the  instruction  of  their 
pupils^  so  that  my  earliest  predilections  were  in  its 
favor;  but,  so  early  as  1815,  it  was  stated  in  one  of  the 
Reports  of  the  Institution  at  Birmingham,  that  *the 
children  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  speak/  We,  therefore,  conclude,  that  in  those 
early  days,  the  teaching  of  articulation  was  the  excep- 
tion. When  I  became  a  resident  in  that  institution,  in 
1818,  there  were  only  three  cases  of  pupils  who  could 
articulate,  and  they  were  with  diflSculty  understood. 
The  general  instruction  was  carried  on  by  signs  and 
spelling  on  the  fingers,  with  writing  and  other  auxilia- 
ries. There  is  no  Institution  in  these  islands  where 
speech  is  made  even  a  principal  mode  of  conveying  in- 
struction, and  probably  not  one  in  which  it  is  not  par- 
tially cultivated.  In  the  London  Asylum,  signs,  pic- 
tures, the  manual  alphabet,  and  the  usual  means  adopted 
elsewhere,  are  all  employed ;  at  the  same  time  it  puts 
forth  articulation  as  its  chief  basis. 

"  At  Donaldson's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  professedly  an 
Institution  for  teaching  by  means  of  speech,  all  the 
other  means  are  resorted  to.  None  of  the  other  Insti- 
tutions in  this  country  profess  to  make  speech  their 
basis,  but  I  have  reason  to  think  that  in  all  of  them 
semi-mutes  and  the  semi-deaf  have  the  power  of  speech 
carefully  cultivated;  and  this  is  our  case.  I  have 
always  two  or  three  pupils  who  read  vocally,  and  whose 
reading  is  well  understood  by  those  accustomed  to  them, 
and  also  by  strangers,  after  they  have  listened  for  a  time, 
and  overcome  their  monotony  and  faults  of  pronuncia- 
tion.    Nothing  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  read  on  the 
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elsewhere,  are  all  employed ;  at  the  same  time  it  puts 
forth  articulation  as  its  chief  basis. 

"  At  Donaldson'8  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  professedly  an 
Institution  for  teaching  by  means  of  speech,  all  the 
other  means  are  resorted  to.  None  of  the  other  Insti- 
tutions in  this  country  profess  to  make  speech  their 
basis,  but  I  have  reason  to  think  that  in  all  of  them 
semi-mutes  and  the  semi-deaf  have  the  power  of  speech 
carefully  cultivated;  and  this  is  our  case.  I  have 
always  two  or  three  pupils  who  read  vocally,  and  whose 
reading  is  well  understood  by  those  accustomed  to  them, 
and  also  by  strangers,  after  they  have  listened  for  a  time, 
and  overcome  their  monotony  and  faults  of  pronuncia- 
tion.    Nothing  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  read  on  the 
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subject  would  induce  me  to  give  up  the  substantial  ad- 
vantages which  our  pupils  derive  from  the  modes  of 
instruction  we  pursue  for  the  illusory  benefits  which  it 
is  supposed  articulation,  with  reading  on  the  lips,  would 
confer  on  them.     We  know  that  a  solid  foundation  is 
laid,  and  that  constant  and  uniform  improvement  will 
follow  under  moderately  favorable  circumstances  in  after 
life,  and  I  would  not  renounce  such  solid  advantages 
for  the  showy  and  adventitious  acquirements,  so  liable 
*to  fall  into  disuse,  which  speech  offers.     In  the  course 
of  my  long  experience,  I  have  met  with  but  two  in- 
stances of  deaf  mutes  having  acquired  speech  who  have 
persistently  used  it  for  common  purposes,  while  I  know 
of  hundreds  who  have  preferred  the  manual  alphabet 
and  writing  as  the  readiest  way  of  making  themselves 
understood. 

"  Doubtless  in  a  large  Institution  where  articulation 
is  made  a  regular  branch  of  study,  a  few  may  be  found 
wlio  will  make  the  acquisition,  but  these  will  be  very 
rare  instances,  and  the  time  required  must  sadly  inter- 
fere with  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  Institution,  for 
which  the  pupils  thus  engaged  must  inevitably  suffer. 
I  \vouId  suggest,  in  order  to  complete  the  education  of 
such  a  class,  that,  provided  their  improvement  warrants 
it,  a  seventh  year  should  be  added  to  their  course.  Such 
an  exception  your  Directors  could  authorize." 

The  following  remarks  have  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Atherton  Blight,  a  member  of  the  Board  : 

"  At  my  visit  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
in  Lpndon,  I  made  particular  inquiries  of  the  Principal 
with  regard  to  the  subject  of  articulation.  Ho  told  me 
that  in  cases  of  semi-mutes,  where  the  children  had  their 
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hearing  at  birth,  but  lost  it  a  few  years  afterwards,  they 
endeavored  to  do  all  in  their  power  by  special  instruction 
to  nurse  and  improve  the  germ  of  capacity  for  speaking 
which  each  child  might  possess.  He,  in  common  with 
the  large  majority  of  teachers  in  Great  Britain,  con- 
sidered it  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  teach  children 
who  were  born  deaf  articulation. 

**  The  sign  language,  he  assured  me,  was  almost  uni- 
versally taught  in  Great  Britain. 

"  Upon  attempting  to  converse  with  one  of  the  women 
teachers  who  was  introduced  to  me  as  the  best  example 
they  had  of  a  mute  who  could  articulate,  it  was  with 
great  diflBculty  that  I  could  understand  a  single  word. 

"  I  also  visited  the  Dutch  Jewish  school,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  teaching  articulation;  together  with  another 
gentleman,  I  examined  several  of  the  children  very  care- 
fully, and  we  both  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  the 
examples  of  one  or  two  years'  standing,  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  bright,  intelligent  semi-mute,  the  task  was 
utterly  fruitless  and  hopeless. 

''Dec.  12,  1870." 

It  was  stated  in  their  last  Annual  Report  that  the 
Ladies'  Committee  were  sensible  of  the  great  need  of 
extending  protecting  care  to  those  who  had  been  pupils 
of  the  Institution,  who  were  deserving  and  needed  assist- 
ance. Owing  to  their  generous  eflforts  the  sum  of  $2,800 
has  been  collected  for  this  purpose,  and  safely  invested 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board.  It  is  intended  to  apply 
the  interest  arising  from  these  investments  in  aid  of 
those  who  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  educated  in 
the  Institution,  who  are  deserving  and  require  assistance. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  fund  may  be  largely  increased. 
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The  donors  are, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Welsh,  .  .  .         $1,000 

Mrs.  F.  Mortimer  Lewis,      ...  50 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Wood,        ...  500 

Miss  Mary  N.  Logan,  .  .  •  500 

Executors  of  Prundent  Casa  Major,  .  500 

Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  ...  250 

It  is  far  from  the  intention  of  the  Ladies'  Committee 
or  of  the  Board  to  make  any  of  the  pupils  at  any  time 
dependents.  On  the  contrary,  every  eflfort  will  be  made 
to  point  out  some  way  in  which  they  can  earn  an 
honest  living  for  themselves.  In  no  case  will  assistance 
be  given  until  after  it  has  been  fully  investigated,  and 
the  applicant  found  to  be  deserving  of  aid.  The  funds 
intended  for  educational  purposes  will  never  be  diverted 
from  their  legitimate  purpose.  But  it  is  not  intended  to 
confine  the  committee  to  pecuniary  assistance  only. 
Counsel  and  sympathy  will  be  aflbrded,  and  pains  taken 
to  procuro  for  those  who  are  friendless  suitable  situations. 
Thus  it  is  hoped  that  this  plan  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  a  certain  class  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be 
crowned  with  reasonable  success. 

The  Legislature,  at  its  late  session,  reduced  the  annual 
appropriation  for  each  indigent  deaf  mute  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  living  would  enable 
the  Directors  to  support  the  State  pupils  in  1870  for 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  This  was  a  grave 
mistake.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  Institution  in  the 
year  1860  on  each  State  pupil,  when  the  appropriation 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  $2,7 i 7  40. 
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This  action  of  the  Legislature  is  the  more  unexpected, 
as  the  appropriation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 
each  pupil  was  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  without 
any  opposition,  and  was  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  Assembly,  passed  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  April, 
1 869,  which  granted  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  each  pupil  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, for  the  term  of  five  years. 

When  the  action  of  the  Legislature  became  known  to 
the  Directors  they  were  filled  with  surprise  and  concern. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  was  convened  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1870,  to  consider  what  course  ought  to 
be  pursued.  It  was  well  known  to  them  that  the  ap- 
propriation was  inadequate,  and  that  the  State  pupils 
could  not  be  educated  and  supported  for  the  amount  al- 
lowed. To  dismiss  the  beneficiaries  of  the  State  from 
the  Institution,  to  send  these  young  unfortunates  home 
uneducated,  would  be  to  them  a  dire  calamity.  To  cut 
them  off  from  social  intercourse  with  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, to  leave  them  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  was 
appalling.  The  Directors  could  not  suppose  that  the 
Legislature  of  this  great  Commonwealth  would  hesitate 
to  grant  the  funds  necessary  to  prepare  their  deaf  mute 
fellow  citizens,  by  proper  education,  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties and  enjoy  the  rational  comforts  of  the  present  life, 
and  look  forward  with  a  Christian's  hope  for  that  to 
come.  Governed  by  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  as 
they  believe,  by  a  wise  political  economy,  the  Directors, 
after  mature  and  careful  deliberation,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing Preamble  and  Resolution,  viz.: 
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Whereas,  The  insufficiency  of  this  year's  approf 
tion  by  the  Legislature,  for  the  education  and  sup; 
of  indigent  deaf  mutes  residing  in  this  State,  com 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  hazard  a  financial  diffici 
or  to  decline  to  receive  pupilsi  on  the  foundation  of 
State ;  And  whereaSy  the  Legislature,  on  two  formei 
casions,  made  special  appropriations  to  cover  like  < 
ciencies ;  And  whereas^  the  deaf  mute  is  almost  enti 
dependent  upon  this  character  of  Institution  for  mei 
moral,  and  especially  for  spiritual  development ;  th 
fore, 

liemhedy  That  the  Board  of  Directors  will,  until 
Legislature  again  convenes,  continue  to  receive,  edu 
and  maintain  pupils  on  the  State  Foundation,  and 
continue  to  exercise  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  1 
will  appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  such  pecuniary  r 
as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  loss  of  maintaining 
indigent  deaf  mutes  of  this  State. 

This  Preamble  and  Resolution  were  widely  publis 
in  the  newspapers. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  reflecting  mind,  thj 
conduct  such  an  Institution  successfully,  gentleme 
talent  and  liberal  education  must  be  employee 
Teachers,  and  that  such  compensation  as  is  neces 
to  procure  the  desired  services  must  be  given. 

The  Directors  have  certainly  no  desire  to  ask  i 
the  State  anything  beyond  the  actual  cost  of  her  pu 
and  this  it  is  hoped  and  believed  she  will  cheeri 
grant. 

Tiie  Directors  again  ask  the  attention  of  the  wea 
and  humane  for  their  assistance.  Twenty  dollars 
stitutes  a  life  member.  Four  thousand  dollars  will  fc 
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a  scholarship,  which  will  for  a  succession  of  ages  afford 
means  of  education  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  preserve 
the  names  of  their  generous  benefactors. 

The  ladies,  with  undiminished  interest,  continue  to 
visit  the  Institution. 

The  Treasurer's  account  presents  a  vicAv  of  the  fiscal 
condition  of  the  charity. 

The  Directors  commend  the  Report  of  the  Principal 
to  the  consideration  of  the  patrons  of  the  Institution, 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  are  again  cordially 
invited  to  visit  this  school.  They  will  here  have  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  blessings  it  is  conferring  on 
these  interesting  wards  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
comfort  and  happiness  they  are  enjoying,  and  the  un- 
ceasing measures  which  are  taken  to  make  them  wise 
unto  salvation. 

A  kind  invitation  was  extended  to  the  Directors  and 
Officers  of  this  Institution  by  that  of  Indiana,  to  be 
present  at  the  Convention  of  the  Instructors  and  Di- 
rectors of  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  be  held 

« 

at  Indianapolis  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1870.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  Acting  Principal  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institution  were  appointed  delegates 
to  represent  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  the  time  designated. 
All  the  members  were  received  and  entertained  with  the 
most  courteous  hospitality  by  the  Rev  Thomas  Macln- 
tire,  the  Principal  of  the  Indiana  Institution,  and  his 
amiable  family,  and  during  the  whole  session  of  the 
Convention,  the  utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling  pre- 
vailed. The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  will  soon 
be  published.  These  meetings,  affording  the  officers  of 
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the  different  institutions  an  opportunity  of  becomin 
personally  acquainted,  and  for  the  free  and  full  intei 
change  of  opinion,  are  calculated  to  produce  mucl 
benefit. 

The  Convention  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Col 
lins  Stone,  the  accomplished  Principal  of  the  America] 
Asylum. 

The  Directors  record  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  thi 
sad  and  unexpected  catastrophe  which  in  an  instan 
deprived  the  American  Asylum  of  the  valued  servicer 
of  the  experienced  and  accomplished  principal,  societj 
of  a  beloved  and  exemplary  citizen,  and  the  deaf  anc 
dumb  of  an  earnest  friend.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  23c 
of  December  last,  as  the  Kev.  Mr.  Stone  was  taking  t 
drive,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strong,  they  at 
tempted  to  cross  the  track  of  the  Hartford  and  Ne\( 
Haven  railroad  as  the  train  from  New  Haven  wa^ 
coming  into  Hartford,  unfortunately  the  engine  struck 
the  carriage  and  Mr.  Stone  was  killed  and  Mr.  Strong 
dangerously  hurt. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Stone  cannot  be  easil)' 
supplied  and  will  be  long  felt,  not  only  by  the  Institu- 
tion of  which  he  was  the  head,  but  by  all  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

He  was  born  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  on  the  6th  oi 
September,  1812.  While  he  was  in  his  youth  his  family 
removed  to  Durham.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1832,  and  in  1833  became  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  American  Asylum,  and  devoted  himself 
zealously  and  conscientiously  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
excel. 
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In  1852  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Ohio  Insti- 
tion,  where  he  continued  until  18t>3. 

Ill  health  having  induced  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner  to 
retire  from  the  American  Asylum,  Mr.  Stone  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  and  returned  to  the  scene  of  his 
early  labors. 

And  here  he  continued  his  unwearied  and  successful 
eflforts  until  the  sad  accident  deprived  him  of  life,  the 
asylum  of  his  services,  and  society  at  large  of  a  most 
exemplary  man.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  great 
industry,  by  his  intelligence,  and  by  the  urbanity  of  his 
manners.  He  has  left  a  bright  example  to  encourage 
all  engaged  in  the  profession  of  which  he  was  so  bright 
an  ornament.  A  widow  and  five  children  survive  him. 
His  eldest  son,  Edward  C.  Stone,  is  the  Principal  of  the 
Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Dela- 
van.  When  at  Columbus  Mr.  Stone  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  a  little  girl,  who  was  killed  by  being  caught  in 
some  machinery  used  in  the  Institution. 

Commending  the  Institution  to  the  fostering  care  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  her 
citizens,  and  humbly  invoking  the  Divine  Blessing  on  it 
and  all  intrusted  with  its  management,  the  Directors  now 
surrender  their  trust  into  the  hands  of  the  contributors. 

By  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

GEORGE  SHARSWOOD, 

Ptesident. 

Attest : 

James  J.  Barclay, 

Secretary. 
Philadelphiay  January  4,  1871. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gentlemen  : — On  the  first  day  of  January,  1870,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  pupils  in  the  Institu- 
tion, viz.,  one  hundred  and  eight  males  and  seventy- 
eight  females. 

During  the  year  1870  there  have  been  received  into 
the  Institution  forty-six  pupils,  viz.,  twenty-three  males 
and  twenty-three  females  (two  of  these,  one  girl  and  one 
boy,  were  re-admissions) ;  there  have  been,  therefore, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  pupils  connected  with  the 
Institution  during  the  year. 

Between  the  first  of  January,  1870,  and  the  first  of 
January,  1871,  twenty-one  pupils  left  the  Institution, 
viz.,  thirteen  boys  and  eight  girls ;  leaving  two  hundred 
and  ten  pupils,  viz.,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  boys 
and  ninety-one  girls,  in  the  Institution  on  the  first  of 
January,  1871. 

Of  the  tolioje  number  of  pupils  there  are 
Supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,        .         .174 
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"  ''  State  of  New  Jersey,  . 

''  *^  State  of  Delaware, 

**  "  Crozer  Scholarship,  No  1, 

"  "  Crozer  Scholarship,  No.  2, 

"  "  John  Wright  Scholarship^ 

''  *^  Institution,  or  their  friends. 
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Those  supported  by  ike  State  of  Permsylvania  are  from  th 
foUowvng  eountiee,  viz. : 


1 

i 

1 

CODNTIES. 

ii 

1 

AUeghenj,      . 

4 

1 

& 

Lebanon. 

2 

BUif,      . 

1 

I.ao  castor, 

"i 

4 

Bcavtr,   . 

1 

1 

I^awrence,       . 

1 

Borkg,     - 

1 

s 

Lehigh,  .         .        . 

4 

Bucks,     . 

2 

Lycoming.      . 

i 

1 

Bradford, 

3 

3 

1 

1 

ButlfT,      . 

1 

MoorM, :    : 

3 

2 

Cambria, 

"b 

Montgomery, 

e 

4 

10 

Carlinn,  . 

1 

2 

Mifflin.   . 

1 

1 

Centre,    . 

3 

Northampton, 
HortbnmLrland.    . 

2 

5 

Crawford, 

2 

1 

I 

CuraberliDd. 

1 

2 

32 

15 

4T 

Clinton,  . 

1 

1 

Sjuquebanoa. 

2 

1 

Chcstur. 

I 

SfhuylkiU,      , 

4 

2 

Dauphin, 

3 

3 

Somerset, 

1 

■  ■ 

Delaware, 

1 

1 

WarrPD,           .        . 

1 

Erie, 

2 

Waahiogton,   . 

"i 

Fayette. 

"i 

Weetmoreland, 

X 

1 

Fulton,   . 

3 

Wyoming.       , 

1 

*i 

Franklin, 

1 

York,      . 

2 

3 

.Tuninto. 

"2 

3 

a 

r,u7iTni., 

3 

s 

Tnlal.=. 

Oil 

T^ 
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Those  supported  by  the  State  of  New  Jersei/  are  from  tlu  /a 
lowing  counties,  vi:. : 


COUNTIES. 

1 

II 

Atlantic. 
BiiiliMulnn,     . 

C; l.^n, 

Cu...U<.rhnd,    , 
Cap.-  M^iy,        . 

"l 

"i 

I 

2 '  a 
I     1 

23 


Thme  supported  by  the  State  of  Delaware  are  from  the  fol- 
lowing counties^  viz. : 


COUNTIES. 


New  Castlo,    . 


S 


I 

o 


COUNTIES. 


Kent, 
Total, 


It! 

• 

s 

1 

e 

•  •• 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

(y  the  forty-six  pupils  admitted  in  1870,  the  following  Table 
will  show  the  number  born  deaf  the  ages  at  which  the  others 
lost  their  hearing,  and  the  causes  of  their  deafness :   • 


AGE   AT   WHICH 
HEABIKO   WAS   LOST. 


Congenital, 
Under  1  year,    . 
Between  1  and  3  years, 
Betwoen  3  and  5  years, 
Between  5  and  7  years, 
Between  7  and  11  years. 
Age  unknown, 


Totals. 

Males, 
Females, 


6 

3!  4 

3 

5 


OQ 

"3 

o 

H 


13 

7 


3    1 

1  2 

2  3 


5    8 
1!  6' 
4' 
3; 
5 


23 


23 


46 


CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS. 


o 

C 
3 


oi 

o 

72 


> 
o 


5 
1 
1 
2 


(1 

> 

cc 


d 


B 


1 
1 


10 


8 
2 


1 
1 


1 
1 


« 


OQ 


1 

•  ■ 

1 


1   2 


53 
p 

.5   o 

a. 

o 

o 

I     I 


X 


2 


1 


<1 


1 

li... 


1 


0 

o 


1 


■^-^ 
O 


13 
7 
8 
6 
4 
3 
5 


o 


1 
1 


2   46 


1 
1 


Tke  forty-six  new  pupils  came  from  ihe  following  counties,  anc 
were  bom  in  Vie  counties  they  were  admitted  from,  UJiUti 
otherwise  indicated,  viz. : 


COUNTIES. 

i 

II 

'ill' 

™,. 

t 

"   11 

J 

™.. 

Alleghony,   . 

1 

PhilMlrfphia,  . 

7   6113 

]  girl.  Franoft 

Ilerks. 

2 

1    1 

1  girl,IreUBd, 

Ruckn, 

"i 

Stliuvlkill,      . 

1... 

Cambria,       . 

"i 

..    1 

CheslPr, 

1 

Wyoming. 

1  ... 

Luzerne  C<i. 

Crawford.     , 

1 

Erie  Co. 

York. 

..    1 

Doupliin.       . 

1 

Uncimter  Co. 

tama-n.N.J.. 

..    1 

Delaware.      . 

Cape  May,       . 

1... 

Juniata.       . 

Cumberland,   . 

..    1 

"! ' 

OloUCCftcT. 

1-.. 

I^BncastiT, 

:"l  i;  l! 

K.  Cajlle,  Del. 

1  3  3 

i*hieh.      , 

BaliimorG,  Md. 

1 

Merotr, 

.-!  1'  MlmlcrCo. 

■i'-zhe 

!     1 

Monlgomery,     '2...  1  2 

1     1     1    1 

TnlalE., 

1 

Of  the  forty-six  pupils  admitted  during  the  yeai 
tliirty-tliree  are  supported  by  the  Stsite  of  Peiiiisylvaiiia 
three,  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  three,  by  t!ic  Stat 
of  Delaware;  five,  by  their  friends  or  the  Institution 
and  two  have  left. 

There  was  no  relationship  before  marriage  betwee: 
any  of  the  parents  of  these  children,  so  far  as  can  b 
asccrlained. 

IJuth  of  the  parents  of  one  (a  girl)  are  deaf  mutes 
but  the  child  was  not  born  deaf. 

In  eight  of  the  families  from  wiiich  these  childre 
came  there  are  two  mute  children,  and  in  another  ther 
is  an  uncle  on  tlie  father's  side  who  is  a  mute. 

During  tiie  pa.'st  year  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Inst 
tution  have  gone  on  smoothly  and  harmoniously.  Th 
Monitorial    System    introduced    some   tinie   since    ha 
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worked  well.  The  pupils,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Monitor  or  Prefect,  have  elected  their  own  officers  and 
adopted  rules  for  their  own  government ;  and  good  order, 
diligence  in  study  and  consequent  improvement  have 
characterized  our  family  in  a  marked  degree. 

Though  a  few  cases  of  severe  sickness  have  occurred, 
and  some  of  the  contagious  diseases  peculiar  to  children 
— mumps,  measles  and  scarlet  fever — have  visited  us, 
the  general  health  of  our  inmates  has  been  such  as  to 
call  for  devout  gratitude. 

We  have  to  record  one  death,  that  of  Mary  Ann 
Perry,  of  Erie  county,  aged  twenty  years,  of  ulceration 
of  the  bowels.  She  died  on  the  2Gth  of  August.  By 
the  instruction  she  had  received,  and  the  influences 
exerted  upon  her  during  her  four  years'  residence  with 
us,  a  great  and  beneficent  change  had  been  wrought  m 
her  character.  She  was  for  a  long  time  previous  to  her 
death  in  the  habit  of  daily  prayer,  and  we  may  reason- 
ably hope  that  she  was  prepared  for  the  great  transi- 
tion. 

The  year,  however,  has  been  marked  by  the  death  of 
two  of  the  most  valuable  and  experienced  officers  of  the 
Institution.  Dr.  Eobert  T.  Evans  died  on  the  26th  of 
February,  having  been  connected  with  the  Institution 
as  a  teacher  since  the  year  1833.  In  his  death  his  asso- 
ciates lost  a  kind-hearted  and  genial  companion,  a  true 
and  faithful  friend,  and  the  Institution  an  able,  expe- 
rienced and  successful  teacher. 

Our  beloved  Principal  and  friend,  Abraham  B.  Hut- 
ton,  died  on  the  18th  of  July.  A  fitting  memorial  of 
his  virtues  and  services,  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  will  be  found  appended  to  this  Report;  still,  it 
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may  be  permitted  to  one  who  enjoyed  his  intimate  friend 
ship  for  many  years — a  friendship  which  every  adde( 
year  only  served  to  strengthen — to  oflfer  a  few  words  o 
tribute  to  his  memory.  A  kind,  courteous,  unassumiD) 
gentleman,  a  wise  and  trustworthy  counsellor  and  guide 
a  warm-hearted  and  genuine  philanthropist,  a  skilful 
ingenious  and  successful  instructor,  a  mild,  considerate 
and  yet  firm  administrator  of  affairs,  a  cultivated  ani 
refined  scholar,  a  devout  and  exemplary  Christian,  h 
lived  a  life  of  duty  and  usefulness,  esteemed  and  belove< 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  calmly  passed  away  to  receive 
the  rewards  of  the  righteous.  The  places  that  kuei? 
him  shall  know  him  no  more;  but  the  influence  h 
exerted  still  lives  in  its  eflFects,  and  his  example  remain; 
a  priceless  legacy  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  to  whicl 
his  life  was  devoted. 

Two  gentlemen  have  been  engaged  during  the  yeai 
as  teachers,  to  fill  vacancies. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Brock  brought  with  him  an  experience  o 
several  years  in  the  profession,  together  with  a  warn 
interest  and  zeal  in  the  work — qualities  essential  t( 
efficiencv  and  success. 

Mr.  John  P.  Walker  is  new  to  the  profession,  but  haj 
made  good  progress  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  signj 
and  the  art  of  instruction,  and  gives  high  promise  o 
future  usefulness. 

Miss  Rebecca  H:  Cropper  commenced,  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  term,  giving  instruction  in  articulation  and 
lip  reading  to  those  pupils  to  whom  such  instruction 
seemed  to  promise  benefit.  The  classes  are  necessarily 
small,  and  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  is 
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devoted  to  each  daily.  She  has  labored  faithfully,  and 
manifest  improvement  in  several  cases  is  visible  as  the 
result. 


It  is  known  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  one  deaf 
mute  in  about  every  two  thousand  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  population 
of  Pennsylvania  is  3,511,543,  which,  by  the  above  ratio, 
will  give  1,755  as  the  whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  of 
all  ages  in  the  State.  The  number  of  annual  births  in 
the  United  States  being  in  the  proportion  of  about  one 
to  twenty  of  the  population,  we  may  safely  assume 
eighty-eight  as  the  number  born  or  made  deaf  yearly  in 
Pennsylvania;  and  allowing  that  two-thirds  of  this 
number  reach  the  age  of  ten  years,  we  have  fifty-eight 
as  the  number  of  deaf  mute  children  who  annually 
arrive  at  the  proper  age  to  enter  an  Institution. 

Now,  suppose  an  Institution  whose  term  is  six  years 
should  receive  fifty-eight  new  pupils  each  year,  and  that 
they  all  should  stay  their  allotted  time.  In  the  sixth 
year  the  number  would  amount  to  three  hundred  and 
forty-eight. 

Our  Institution  is  capable  of  comfortably  accommo- 
dating one  hundred  and  ten  pupils  of  each  sex ;  but  we 
always  have  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  boys  than 
girls,  and  this  is  the  experience  of  all  the  Institutions. 
If,  then,  the  above  statement  and  figures  are  correct, 
the  urgent  need  of  a  greatly  enlarged  building  is  demon- 
strated ;  and  when  we  consider  that  we  already  have 
two  hundred  and  ten  pupils  to  start  with,  the  demon- 
stration is  complete. 


The  semi-centennial  anniversary 
of  this  Institution  being  near  at 
bearing  the  date  of  Feb.  8,  1821), : 
to  state  here  the  needs  of  those  for 
established,  the  object  its  founders  1 
work  that  has  been  accomplished. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  thi 
deaf  mutes,  and  try  to  ascertain  son 
of  the  peculiar  disadvantages  und( 
They  can  neither  hear  nor  speak, 
of  nature  and  the  sounds  of  articulat 
unheard,  and  tlieir  tongues  have  n( 
words  to  express  the  thoughts  and  ft 
their mindsandbcjirts.  Thesearece 
advantages;  but  if  these  were  all 
ness  would  be  a  comparatively  1: 
groat  and  paramount  disadvautng 
nientnl  jukI  moral  condition  which 
comituut  of  the  deprivation  of  he 
one  who  hcjirs  iind  speaks  ever  did 
adequate  conception,  or  have  "a  rt 
state  of  mind  and  soul  of  those  bo 
collocation  of  words  would  fail  to  ex 
they  are  ignorant,  is  to  express  1 
while  beneatli  lies  a  region  of  gloo 
possible  to  explore.  "  If  the  light  t 
ness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  I" 

We  can  only  say  in  words,  that 
before  they  are  educated,  in  a  statf 
and  moral  darkness;  that  they  hr 
spoken  or  written  language ;  no  trui 
Being  or  of  spiritual  existence;  n* 
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mortality ;  no  correct  notion  of  right  and  wrong  or  of  the 
relations  they  sustain  to  society ;  no  knowledge  of  the 
past  or  of  the  future  or  the  distant ;  and  no  power  to 
interpret  the  enigmas  or  account  for  the  phenomena 
which  are  constantly  appearing  around  and  above  them. 

A  mute  young  lady,  who  was  a  member  of  a  Christian 
Church,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  partake  of  the  com- 
munion, and  was  supposed  by  her  pastor  and  friends  to 
have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  religious  truth,  and 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Church  ceremonies,  upon  seeing, 
for  the  first  time,  the  eternity  and  immortality  of  the 
Deity  explained  in  her  class  room  by  her  teacher,  arose 
from  her  seat,  and  in  an  excited  manner  said,  in  signs, 
"  That  is  not  true ;  God  will  die ;  everybody  will  die." 
Here  was  a  case  where  all  the  religious  instruction  her 
friends  were  capable  of  imparting  had  doubtless  been 
given,  and  how  far  had  they  failed  of  giving  the  true 
idea ! 

An  intelligent  young  man  said,  that  before  coming  to 
the  Ii:stitution,  he  was  accustomed  to  kneel  in  prayer 
with  the  other  members  of  the  fiimily,  and  his  mother, 
by  pointing  upward  and  making  gestures,  endeavored  to 
give  him  some  knowledge  of  the  object  and  nature  of 
worship  ;  that  when  he  was  disobedient,  she  would  point 
to  the  sky  and  gesticulate  in  a  threatening  manner ; 
from  all  which  he  formed  the  idea,  that  above  the  sky 
— which  he  imagined  to  be  of  glass — there  was  a  large 
man  who  was  constantly  watching  him  ;  that  when  it 
rained,  the  man  was  angry  and  threw  water  at  him, 
which  trickled  down  through  holes  in  the  glass ;  and 
when  it  lightened  and  thundered,  that  this  being  was 


very  angry  and  was  Bbooting  at  hin 
would  cling  to  his  mother,  or  run  a 

A  bright  boy  saw,  one  day,  a  gra 
fit  at  the  bottom  of  a  grave  be  hat 
saw  him  lifted  out,  and  gradually 
apeak;  and  bethought  he  had  nowC 
enigma  which  had  puzzled  him  all  hi 
that  he  would  die  and  be  buried,  a 
grave  for  a  time,  would  be  dug  up,  a 
speak,  as  he  had  seen  this  man  do. 

These  instnnces  may  suflice  tosL 
midnight  darkness  in  which  deaf  n 

The  best  way  to  remove  darknes 
is  not  to  attempt  to  sweep  it  out  \ 
bring  in  a  light  and  it  will  go  out  i 
to  drive  darkness  from  tlie  intellcci 
the  light  of  knowledge,  and  a  i 
Righteousness  will  illumine  the  do 
gain  access. 

The  object,  then,  of  the  founder 
was  to  give  the  detif  mute  children 
ledge  of  written  language,  and  by 
their  minds  and  hearts  to  receive 
knowledge,  but  of  religion  ;  and  th 
of  the  liunJred.s  who  have  received 
te.'sts  the  succe.-=s  with  which  their  b 
been  prosecuted. 

The  experience  of  fifty  years  in 
of  more  than  a  hundred  years  el 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  deaf  mu 
and  that  there  are  practically  no  1 
tions  they  are  capable  of  making. 
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of  caution  is  necessary,  lest  an  opposite  error  be  fallen 
into.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  mutes  are  capable  of 
acquiring  a  perfect  command  of  language,  and  all  know- 
ledge on  all  possible  subjects  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
at  school. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  human  mind  to  consider 
accomplished  facts  as  matters  of  course.  What  was  at 
first  regarded  as  little  less  than  a  miracle,  sooji  ceases  to 
excite  wonder.  The  man  who  makes  the  journey  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  seven  days,  and  reads  at 
his  breakfast  table  of  what  transpired  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Bombay,  after  the  wonder  is  over  and  the  thing 
becomes  a  common  occurrence,  calls  the  train  "  a  slow 
coach,"  because  the  journey  is  not  made  in  half  the  time, 
and  grumbles  because  the  news  from  the  antipodes  does 
not  reach  him  by  tea  time. 

Upon  this  principle  only,  can  we  account  for  the  fact, 
that  some  parents  when  they  bring  their  children  totally 
uneducated  to  the  Institution,  furnish  them  with  paper, 
envelopes  and  stamps  to  write  letters  home ;  and  others, 
after  their  children  have  been  with  us  a  mouth  or  two, 
write  letters  to  them  in  the  style  they  would  use  in 
writing  to  their  clergyman,  and  asking  them  to  answer 
immediately,  and  urging  them  to  write  often  and  tell 
how  they  like  the  school,  and  to  give  all  the  incidents 
of  their  school  life. 

Teachers  of  deaf  mutes  do  not  claim  the  power  of 
working  miracles.  They  simply  teach,  and  their  pupils 
must  learn  ;  and  they  find  all  degrees  and  varieties  of 
capacity  and  application  among  deaf  mutes  that  teachers 
of  speaking  schools  find  among  their  scholars. 
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\  Before  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  hill  of  knowledge  loses 

i  none  of  its  steepness,  its  slippery  places,  its  roughness 

or  its  height.     And  they  have  no  wings  to  their  feet; 
no  peculiar  powers.    Like  their  less  unfortunate  fellow 
beings,  their  ascent  must  be  by  slow  and  toilsome  steps, 
J  and  one  step  at  a  time.     The  same  patient,  persistent 

effort,  nay,  more  patient,  persistent  eflfort;  the  same 
persevering  diligence,  nay,  more  persevering  diligence 
are  required,  continued  for  years,  before  they  can  reach 
the  height. 

So  great  are  the  difficulties  encountered  and  so  imper- 
fect the  results  obtained,  that  teachers  are  apt  to  become 
dissatisfied  and  discouraged.  Finding  that  many  of 
their  pupils,  after  all  the  patient  labor  bestowed  upon 
them,  do  not  acquire  that  correctness  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage and  that  amount  of  knowledge  which  they  think 
they  have  a  right  to  expect,  they  are  apt  to  attribute 
this  deficiency  to  some  defect  in  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion or  in  tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  employed,  and  task 
tlicir  intellocts  to  devise  or  discover  some  hotter  wav, 
or  look  abroad  to  see  if  a  more  excellent  way  has  not 
already  been  discovered  and  practiced  elsewhere.  Some 
advocate  the  almost  total  disuse  of  signs  and  the  use  of 
the  manual  alphabet  and  writing  in  their  stead.  Some 
conceive  that  the  use  of  methodical  signs,  or  signs  in 
the  order  of  language,  a  sign  for  each  word,  would  remedy 
the  difficulty,  while  others  contend  that  nothing  will 
meet  the  case  but  articulation  and  lip-reading. 

We  are  advocates  for  the  adoption  of  all  improvements 
that  really  are  improvements,  and  think  that  our  preju- 
dices are  not  so  deeply  seated  but  that  we  should  be  ready 
to  cast  aside  our  accustomed  methods  and  long  cherished 
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opinions  as  so  much  antiquated  rubbish  and  adopt  any 
system,  even  articulation  for  all,  that  can  be  shown  to 
produce  better  results  upon  the  whole  than  that  in 
vogue  with  us.  Still,  we  think  that  skilful,  pains- 
taking teaching,  diligent  study,  and  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  will,  with  our  present  methods,  produce  results 
which  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  reasonable  minds. 
Our  beau-ideal  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  school  would  be 
skilful  and  faithful  teachers,  small  classes  of  pupils  well 
classified,  and  time  enough  to  allow  the  minds  to  develop 
and  a  correct  use  of  language  be  obtained. 

The  number  of  deaf  mutes  who  have  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  this  Institution  since  its  commencement, 
fifty  years  ago,  is  (including  our  present  inmates) 
nearly  fourteen  hundred.  Of  these^  several  have  risen 
to  distinction  in  their  professions;  many  have  become 
the  equals  in  intelligence  and  worth  of  those  around 
them ;  and  nearly  all  have  received  benefits  which  to 
them  are  of  inestimable  value. 

Several  of  them  have  become  artists,  some  teachers, 
others  farmers,  and  many  of  them  mechanics  in  the 
various  trades.  One  was  regularly  nominated  and  elected 
as  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  one  of  the  prominent  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  said  performed  the  duties  of 
his  office  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
county. 

Many  of  them  have  married  and  reared  up  families 

of  children ;  a  number  of  the  men  have  married  hearing 

women,  and  several  of  the  girls  have  been  married  to 

hearing  men ;  but  most  of  them  have  preferred  partners 

who  were,  like  themselves,  mutes.    The  children  of  these 

parents  in  most  cases  hear  and  speak ;  where  there  are 
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I  exceptions  to  this  rule  it  is  believed  that  both  parents 

-|  have  almost  invariably  been  congenital  mutes. 

About  half  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  inmates  of 
this  Institution  were  bom  deaf;  of  the  other  half,  the 
larger  number  lost  their  hearing  either  by  scarlet  fever 
or  disease  of  the  brain.  Forty-six  deaths  have  occurred 
in  the  Institution  since  its  foundation. 

The  following  interesting  statistics  were  obtained  by 
an  examination  of  the  records.    The  number  of  families 
in  which  more  than  one  of  the  children  is  deaf  and  dumb 
'd  appears  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

]  Families  in  which  there  are  two  boys,    .        .        .32 

■■'■:  «  "  "       two  girls,    .        .        .19 

r 

i-i  "  "  "      one  girl  and  one  boy,   .  47 

98. 

Families  in  which  there  are  three  boys,  .         .         .2 

three  girls,  .  .  .3 
two  boys  and  one  girl,  14 
one  boy  and  two  girls,     17 

36 

Families  in  which  there  are  four  boys,    .         .         .0 

four  girls,  .  .  .1 
two  boys  and  two  girls,  3 
one  boy  and  three  girls,  3 
three  boys  and  one  girl,  1 
two  girls,  the  other  two 
unknown,         .         .    1 


a 

a 

a 

a 

a 
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Families  in  which  there  are  five  boys,     .        .        .1 
^*  "  "      four  girls  and  one  boy,  .     1 

"  "  "      two  boys,  the  other  three 

unknown,         .         .     1 


Family  in  which  there  are  three  girls  and  three  boys,  1 

1 
Total, 147 

In  five  of  these  families  both  parents  are  mutes.  In 
one  the  mother  is  a  mute,  and  has  had  two  husbands, 
both  hearing.  She  had  a  daughter  by  each  husband, 
both  of  which  are  deaf  and  dumb. 

To  the  all  wise  and  gracious  Providence  which  has 
guarded  and  guided  us  hitherto,  we  commend  the  Insti- 
tution and  its  interests,  and  thank  Grod,  and  take 
courage. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSHUA  FOSTER, 

JF)rificipal. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

By  a  rule  of  the  Institution,  deaf  and  dumb  chiHren  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  which 
sum  everything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual  cloth- 
ing of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging, washing,  tuition,  sta- 
tionery and  medical  attendance.  When  clothing  is  supplied  by 
the  parents,  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars  a  year  are  charged. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation.  Fractional  parts  of  any 
year  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month. 

The  schools  are  closed  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  June,  and 
are  reopened  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September,  at  which 
time  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  bo  in  attendance.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded 
on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation. 

Payments  arc  expected  to  be  made  in  advance,  every  six 
months. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  notto  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren before  the  vacation  has  commenced,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
it  has  ended. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write 
the  names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Insti- 
tution. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
valuable  time. 
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APPENDIX 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

By  a  rule  of  the  Institution,  deaf  and  dumb  chiHren  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  which 
sum  everything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual  cloth- 
ing of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition,  sta- 
tionery and  medical  attendance.  When  clothing  is  supplied  by 
the  parents,  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars  a  year  are  charged. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation.  Fractional  parts  of  any 
year  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month. 

The  schools  are  closed  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  June,  and 
are  reopened  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September,  at  which 
time  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  be  in  attendance.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded 
on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance,  every  six 
months. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren before  the  vacation  has  commenced,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
it  has  ended. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write 
the  names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Insti- 
tution. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
valuable  time. 
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STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years ;  and 
i'.j  I  before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  fur- 

nished, from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  in- 
tellect of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional 
malady  that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a  paper  with  printed 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers  will  be  forwarded.  After 
the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Insti- 
^  H  tution.    The  applicant  will  soon  be  informed  of  the  result  of 

the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  fund  is  limited ;  new  pupils 
can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 


r. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Application  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  "  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 
any  two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a  magistrate, 
to  the  age,  circumstances  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in 
whose  behalf  the  application  is  made."  The  term  allowed  is 
six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 


-  .*. 

V^^  Application  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  must  be 

^ade  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.     The  term  allowed 

ve  years,  which  may  be  extended  by  the  Governor  to  eight 
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QUESTIONS. 

The  applications  for  the  admission  of  deaf  mutes  should  be 
accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  child  ?  (Mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ?  (Mention  the  year,  month, 
day,  and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  re- 
side ?     (Mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  Office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
is  it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on 
the  father's  or  mother's  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  small-pox  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or 
disease  ?    If  so,  how  and  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  parents  before  marriage  ? 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS,  DONATIONS,  BEQUESTS. 


Life  Subscription,  -        -         -        -        -        -         -     $20  00 

Annual  Subscription, -200 

I  Received  by  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Donations  to  the  Library,  of  Books,  Maps,  Pictures,  &c.,  and 
to  the  Cabinet,  of  Apparatus,  Specimens,  Curiosities  of  Nature 
and  Art,  will  be  received  at  the  Institution. 


SCHOLAESHIP. 


ji  A  Donation  or  Bequest  of  $5,000  will  found  a  Scholarship, 

{  which  shall  bear  the  donor's,  or  such  other  name  as  he  may 

designate. 


FORM  OF  A  DEVISE  OR  BEQUEST. 

I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  '*  The  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  &c. 


DONATIONS  HAVE  BEEN  RECEIVED  FROM 

L.  A.  Godey,  Lady's  Book  and  Engravings. 

T.  S.  Arthur,  Home  Magazine  and  Engravings,  &c. 

(j.  W.  Childs,  A  number  of  Books  for  the  Library. 


SPECIMENS 

OF 

ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. 


-•* 


The  following  compositions  are  presented  as  the  genuine,  un- 
corrected productions  of  deaf  mutes  in  different  stages  of  in- 
struction. They  are  the  productions  of  pupils  now  in  the 
Institution. 

THE  SQUIRREL. 

One  day  last  spring  a  man  put  on  his  hat  and  took  a  gun. 
He  went  out  of  the  house.  He  went  into  the  woods.  He 
saw  a  squirrel.  The  squirrel  ate  the  nuts.  He  went  to  the 
tree.  He  shot  the  squiirel.  It  fell  from  the  limb  to  the 
ground.  He  was  very  glad.  He  went  to  the  squirrel.  He 
picked  it  up  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  He  loaded  the  gun 
again.  He  walked  through  the  woods.  He  went  to  the  house. 
He  went  into  the  house.  He  took  a  squirrel  out  of  the  pocket. 
He  skinned  the  squirrel  with  sharp  knife.  By  and  by  he 
heard  the  owl  caught  the  hen.  The  owl  ate  the  hen-.  He  put 
the  squirrel  on  the  floor.  He  took  a  gun  and  walked  softly. 
He  shot  the  owl.  He  was  very  glad  and  killed  it.  He  picked 
it  up.  He  threw  the  owl.  By  and  by  the  cat  caught  the 
.squirrel.  The  cat  ran  under  barn.  The  cat  ate  the  squirrel. 
By  and  by  the  man  went  to  the  squirrel.  He  missed  the 
squirrel.  He  was  very  angry.  He  thought  that  the  cat  ate 
the  squirrel.     He  sought  for  the  cat  but  he  could  not  find  it. 
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He  was  sorry.  He  washed  his  hands  and  face.  He  wiped 
them  with  a  towel.  He  combed  his  hair  with  a  comb.  He 
went  into  the  room.  He  sat  down  on  the  chair.  He  read  the 
newspaper.     He  was  happy. 

H.  B.  S. 

Lost  hearing  at  the  age  of  3  montha — ^ander  instruction  7  months — 14  years 
old. 


FISHING. 

I  have  caught  many  fishes  with  worms  and  hook  and  line 
and  pole.  I  took  them  oflF  of  hook  and  put  them  on  the  twig. 
I  put  them  into  the  water.  I  caught  many  fishes  and  carried 
them  to  the  house.  I  put  them  in  a  pan  and  water.  I  car- 
ried them  under  a  apple-tree  and  scaled  all  them.  I  put  them 
in  a  pan  and  carried  them  to  the  house.  My  mother  cooked 
them  and  I  ate  them  for  supper.  After  supper  I  took  a  pail  and 
went  in  the  barn-yard,  and  milked  two  cows.  The  pail  was  full 
of  milk.  I  carried  it  into  the  cellar  and  put  it  down  on  the  bricks. 
My  mother  strained  the  milk  into  some  pans.  My  mother 
took  them  on  a  hanging  shelf.  My  mother  came  out  of  the 
cellar  and  shut  the  door.  My  mother  carried  it  to  the  well 
and  poured  the  water  into  a  pail  and  washed  it  and  put  it  on  a 
closet.  My  mother  sat  down  on  a  chair  and  read  a  book  till  0 
o'clock.  My  mother  fell  sleepy.  My  mother  took  a  candle  and 
lighted  it  and  went  up  stairs  and  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly 
all  night. 

J.  H.  D. 

Lost  hearing  in  childhood — under  instruction  9  months — 13  years  old. 


ABOUT   THE   INDIANS. 

Many  years  ago  a  man  and  his  wife  lived  in  a  log-house  in 
the  West.  There  were  many  Indians  living  near  them.  One 
night  he  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door.  He  thought  that  it 
was  a  traveler.    "S.^  ^o\)  w.^.    He  opened  the  door.     He  saw 
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some  Indians.  One  Indian  shot  the  man  and  broke  his  leg. 
He  could  not  stand,  but  he  could  lie  down  on  the  floor.  His 
wife  got  up.  She  was  very  brave.  She  fastened  the  door. 
The  Indians  shot  many  holes  through  the  door,  but  they  did 
not  hurt  the  man  and  his  wife.  At  last  one  Indian  began  to 
break  the  door.  The  woman  had  an  axe.  She  waited*.  One 
Indian  put  his  head  through  the  hole.  The  woman  split  his 
head.  She  pulled  him  into  her  house.  The  other  Indian  put 
his  head  in.  She  split  his  head.  She  pulled  him  into  her 
house.  The  other  Indians  listened  at  the  door,  but  they  heard 
no  noise  in  the  house.  Two  Indians  determined  to  climb  up 
the  house.  They  climbed  up  the  house.  They  got  in  a  chim- 
ney. They  began  to  climb  down  into  the  chimney.  The 
woman  heard  that  they  climbed  down.  She  took  the  feather- 
bed and  put  the  feather-bed  on  the  hearth.  Then  she  made 
the  fire  on  the  feather-bed.  The  smoke  was  very  bad.  The 
Indians  gasped  and  fell  down  on  the  hearth.  The  woman  split 
their  heads.  Some  other  Indians  listened  at  the  door,  but 
they  heard  no  noise  in  the  house.  They  thought  that  it  was 
Satan  in  the  house.     They  were  afraid.     They  ran  away. 

R.  M.  Z. 

Born  deaf — under  instruction  1  year — 11  years  of  ago. 


OUK  COUNTRY. 

Our  country  is  called  "The  United  States  of  America." 
There  are  many  people  living  in  our  country.  There  are  many 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  small  streams.  There  are  many  high 
mountains  in  our  country.  There  are  many  Indians  living  in 
the  West.  Gold  is  found  in  the  South  and  West  parts.  Our 
country  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  British  America,  on  the 
East  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  South  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Mexico  and  on  the  West  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Washing- 
ton City  is  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.    The  District  of  Columbia  is  between  Vir- 
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ginia  and  Maryland.     New  York  is  the  largest  City  in  th( 
^  United  States.     George  Washington  was  the  first  President  o 

*4  the  United  States.     U.  S.  Grant  is  the  President  of  the  United 

if  States  now.     He  is  a  good  man.    There  are  many  negroes 

living  in  the  South  part.  They  were  slaves.  Their  masters 
sold  them  like  horses  and  cattle.  They  are  now  free.  They 
are  generally,  very  poor  and  very  ignorant.  Coal  is  found  in 
our  Country.  The  largest  cave  in  the  world  is  in  Kentucky. 
Philadelphia  is  the  nicest  city  in  the  world.  The  people  of  our 
country  are  engaged  in  manufactures  and  agriculture.  They 
are  generally  moral,  intelligent  and  industrious.  There  are 
many  railroads  in  our  country.  There  are  also  many  Institu- 
tions for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  There  are  many  churches,  schools, 
J  and  colleges. 

V  C.  S.  S. 

I    '  Born  deaf — under  instruction  15  months — 13  years  old. 
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THE  COW. 

The  cow  is  a  domestic  animal.  It  is  found  in  nearly  allpai'ts 
oi'  the  world.  It  is  the  most  useful  animal  iu  the  world.  It 
lias  four  legs,  two  ears,  and  a  long  tail.  It  has  two  horns.  It 
is  useful  to  give  us  milk.  The  flesh  of  the  cow  is  excellent 
food.  It  is  called  beef.  We  have  beef  every  Friday.  Shoes, 
and  boots,  and  harness  are  made  of  leather.  Candles  are  made 
of  tallow.  Cheese,  &  butter  are  made  of  milk.  Formerly  many 
catties  were  brought  to  America,  in  ships  from  Europe.  There 
were  no  cattle  found  in  America.  The  cow  lives  in  Africa,  & 
Asia,  and  America,  &  Europe.  There  are  many  cows  in  th^ 
country,  but  there  are  no  cows  in  the  city.  People  are  fond 
of  drinking  milk,  because  it  is  a  very  good  to  drink.  It  is  verj 
white.     Some  cows  sometimes  fight  with  each  other.   They  often 

L  -^  are  cross,  &  kick  the  people.     I  am  fond  of  drinking  milk. 

pi  Carrie  M.  C. 

'J  Dea\  al  \  yoaxa — ^uwd^x  \\i^truction  2  years  and  3  months — 11*  years  old. 
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A  BRAVE  GIRL. 

Once  a  rich  lady  who  lived  in  the  country  had  two  children 
whose  names  were  Annie,  and  Catherine.    Catherine  was  the 
older  than  Annie.     Annie  wished  to  play  with  Catherine  in  the 
yard.     She  went  to  her  mother  &  asked  her  to  let  her  &  Cathe- 
rine play  in  the  yard.     Annie  was  glad  &  asked  Catherine  to 
play  with  her.     Catherine  said  she  did  not  wish  to  play.     She 
said,  she  liked  to  work.    Annie  began  to  cry.     Her  mother  saw 
Annie  crying  &  asked  her  what  was  the  matter  ?    Annie  told 
her  mother  that  Catherine  did  not  want  to  play  in  the  yard. 
Her  mother  called  Catherine  &  told  her  that  she  must  play 
with  Annie  in  the  yard.     She  &  Annie  went  to  the  yard  far 
from  home.     While  they  were  playing  near  the  road,  a  man 
walked  in  the  road.    He  saw  them  playing  in  the  road.     He 
knew  that  they  were  beautiful.     He  was  jealous  of  rich  &  caught 
Annie.     Catherine  heard  a  scream  &  looked  around  &  saw  the 
bad  man  leading  Annie.     Catherine  was  very  angry  at  him,  & 
went  to  him,  &  asked  him,  "  Why  do  you  catch  Annie  ?"     She 
was  a  very  brave  girl  &  had  a  sharp  knife  &  took  it  out  of  her 
pocket  &  cut  his  right  hand.      She  snatched  Annie  &  ran 
home.     Catherine  told  her  mother  about  the  man.     Her  mother 
told  her  that  she  was  a  brave  girl.  Her  father  died.  Catherine 
grew  up  to  be  a  woman.     A  young  gentleman  saw  her  that  she 
was  a  beautiful  girl.     He  wished  to  marry  her.     He  asked 
Catherine  to  marry  him.     She  told  him  that  she  would  ask  her 
mother.    She  ran  to  her  &  asked  her  mother  to  let  her  marry 
the  young  gentleman  &  she  said  "  Yes."     He  was  very  glad  to 
marry  Catherine.     After  the  wedding,  they  were  very  happy. 
Catherine  saw  the  man  walking  in  the  street.     She  knew  that 
she  had  cut  his  hand.     She  told  her  husband  about  the  man. 
He  was  surprised  that  she  was  a  brave  girl. 

Eliza  J.  A. 

Deaf  at  3  years — under  instruction  2  years  and  3  months — 12  years  old. 
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A  STORY. 

Many  yeaxs  ago  a  widow  who  lived  in  England,  had  two 
children  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Their  names  were  Eddie  and 
and  Sallie.  Her  husband  was  dead.  Sallie  was  a  good  child. 
She  was  about  nine  years  old.  Her  mother  loved  her,  because 
she  always  minded  her.  One  night  her  mother  led  her  to  the 
bed-room  and  took  her  clothes  off  and  told  her  that  she  must 
pray  to  God.  She  obeyed  her  and  kneeled  down  on  the  floor 
and  prayed  many  beautiful  words  to  God.  Her  mother  heard 
her  speak  sweet  words.  After  praying,  she  lay  in  the  bed  and 
said  te  her  mother  "  Good  Night."  Her  mother  went  away. 
Sallie  fell  asleep.  By  and  by  she  dreamed  about  an  angel. 
The  angel  came  te  her  and  said  that  she  must  be  a  good  child 
for  a  year.  It  also  said  that  it  would  give  a  beautiful  gold 
crown  te  her.  She  felt  happy.  The  angel  went  away.  The 
next  morning  she  arose  from  the  bed.  She  dressed  herself,  and 
washed  her  face  and  hands.  After  washing  her  face  and  hands, 
she  went  into  the  kitchen  and  ran  to  her  mother  and  kissed 
her.  She  told  her  that  an  angel  had  said  that  if  she  tried  te  be 
a  good  child  for  a  year,  it  would  put  a  gold  crown  on  her  head. 
Her  mother  told  her,  that  perhaps  she  would  die  next  year. 
In  a  year  she  dreamed  about  the  same  angel.  The  angel  teld 
her  that  she  would  have  the  gold  crown  now,  because  the  year 
was  ended.  She  said  that  she  was  a  good  child  through  the 
year.  She  felt  happy.  The  next  morning  her  mother  came  up 
the  stairs  and  went  into  Sallie's  bed-room.  She  saw  her  sleep- 
ing and  tried  to  arouse  her  from  her  sleep,  but  she  did  not 
open  her  eyes.  She  found  that  she  had  died.  She  recollected 
that  last  year  she  had  told  her  that  an  angel  would  give  the 
gold  crown  to  her.  She  was  very  sorry  and  cried  bitterly,  be- 
cause she  was  a  very  good  child.  In  three  days,  she  was  buried 
in  the  grave.  Her  friends  were  many  who  came  to  her  fune- 
ral.    T\\oy  \oved  \i^T ,  becsLUse  she  was  a  good  child.    After 
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burying  her,  her  friends  went  away.  Sallie's  mother  thought 
about  her.  She  had  one  son  and  no  other.  He  was  a  good 
boy  but  he  was  sometimes  cross  to  his  mother.     Poor  Widow ! 

Alice  E.  A 

Deaf  at  3  yean — under  instruction  3  years  and  3  months — 13  years  of  age. 


ABOUT   MYSELF. 

Last  vacation  I  arrived  at  home  to  visit  my  parents.  I  was 
glad  to  see  them.  I  was  great  rejoiced  to  love  them,  because 
they  were  very  kind  in  disposition.  I  hoped  that  they  should 
continue  to  be  happy.  I  often  gave  trouble  to  them.  They 
reproved  me  because  I  was  a  mischievous  boy.  I  determined 
to  do  better.  I  was  a  wicked  boy  because  I  persecuted  them, 
yet  I  respected  and  loved  them. 

I  walked  through  the  woods  and  espied  a  beautiful  bird  fly- 
ing on  the  tree.  It  built  its  nest  on  the  branch  of  the  tree.  I 
was  amused  to  see  the  handsome  bird  flying  among  the  trees. 
I  sometimes  saw  a  rabbit  scampering  into  the  hole  of  the 
ground.  I  was  vexed  and  wished  to  destroy  many  crows,  be- 
cause they  sometimes  stole  the  corn  in  the  field.  I  threw  some 
stones  at  the  bad  crows,  and  they  flew  away.  I  swam  in  the 
water  and  cleaned  my  body.  I  made  a  kite  and  played  with  it. 
On  Sunday  I  traveled  among  the  woods  and  picked  many  straw- 
berries and  ate  them  because  they  were  very  sweet.  I  wanted 
to  climb  up  the  tree  to  sit  down  on  the  limb.  By  and  by  it 
was  broken.  I  was  afraid  that  I  should  fall  down  on  the  rock. 
I  climbed  down  from  the  tree  and  sought  for  the  apple-tree.  I 
ate  one  apple  and  was  very  fond  of  it,  because  it  was  very  sweet 
to  eat.  I  talked  with  many  boys  by  signs  about  the  woods, 
being  very  pleased  to  see  many  pretty  birds,  but  I  could  not 
hear  them  singing.  I  often  fought  the  other  boys  when  they 
mocked  me.  I  was  revenged  upon  them.  I  went  to  the  farmer 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  lend  me  a  horse.  The  farmer 
gave  me  permission  to  ride  the  horse.     I  thanked  him  for  his 
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kindnesB.  I  mounted  on  the  horae's  back  and  trotted  in  th( 
woods  for  a  short  time,  I  returned  home  and  dismounted  from 
the  horse.  I  led  it  to  the  farmer's  barn.  It  ate  the  oats  and 
hay.  I  told  the  farmer  that  the  horse  ate  hay  and  oats  in  the 
born.     I  went  away  and  respected  him. 

Patrick  G. 

Bom  doftf— under  itistructioD  three  years — 15  years  old. 


SUBJECT   OP    DEAFNEaa. 

Deafness  means  inability  to  hear.  Many  people  lose  their 
hearing  in  their  youthful  age,  by  diseases  of  different  kinds. 
Sometimes  people  are  bom  deaf,  and  have  never  heard  a  word : 
and  others  are  born  dumb.  Sometimes  people  who  are  deaf 
grow  up  to  be  men  without  any  education,  and  are  not  able  to 
go  out  and  work  at  trades  like  speaking  people,  but  have  to  be 
supported  by  their  parents,  and  when  their  parents  are  all  dead, 
how  do  you  think  that  tliey  can  get  their  livings  ?  They  art- 
often  cast  Into  the  Alms  House  or  Poor  House,  and  hve  thei'e 
all  through  their  life-times,  without  getting  any  pleasure,  for 
don't  you  know  that  people  who  are  put  into  the  Alms  House, 
are  not  allow<>d  to  walk  out  like  other  people  and  get  as  much 
pleasure  as  they  do,  but  sometimes  they  feel  ashamed,  to  reside 
in  the  poor-house,  and  jump  out,  and  run  away,  and  becomt 
vagabonds,  because  they  have  no  money  to  support  themselves, 
and  sometimes  they  cannot  find  any  food,  and  are  ashamed  to 
go  about  begging,  and  die  for  want  of  food.  Now  don't  you  s^e 
this  came  from  their  ignorance?  But  now  there  are  many  in- 
stitutions for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  get  instructed  in,  and  any 
body  who  wants  to  get  knowledge,  can  get  it,  by  going  into  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  but  if  they  are  lazy  and  don't  try 
to  learn  in  it,  they  will  never  become  intelligent  in  it,  but  i: 
they  are  industrious,  and  anxious  to  learn,  they  need  not  bi- 
L.  dunces.     l.la'R'y  o^  tUe  deaf  people  now  are  intelligent,  and 
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worth  having  about,  because  they  can  almost  do  any  kind  of  a 
trade,  as  well  as  any  of  the  speaking  people.  The  ancients  used 
to  think  that  the  deaf  people  were  good  for  nothing,  because 
they  were  so  ignorant,  this  is  because  there  were  no  Institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  people,  in  th«at  time,  and  they  never  thought 
of  teaching  the  deaf  mutes,  as  they  are  taught  now,  but  thought 
that  they  could  never  be  taught  to  become  intelligent  men. 
And  it  was  not  against  the  law  for  the  people  to  do  mischief  to, 
and  hurt  the  deaf  mutes,  in  that  time,  by  pouring  scalding 
water  on  them,  and  in  many  other  awful  mean  ways.  But 
there  is  now  a  new  law  made  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  if  any 
body  treats  the  deaf  mutes  as  they  used  to  do,  they  have  got 
to  be  put  into  prison  according  to  law,  for  don't  you  think  that 
it  is  exceedingly  mean  for  a  person  to  torture  a  deaf  person, 
when  he  could  not  help  it,  in  this  mean  way  ?  He  did  not  make 
himself  deaf,  but  God  made  him  deaf,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
law  for  any  body  not  to  hurt  a  poor  deaf  person,  when  he  could 
not  help  it,  to  be  deaf,  and  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  there  is 
a  new  law  for  the  people,  to  prevent  them  from  hurting  the 
deaf  and  dumb  people.  Some  deaf  mutes  can  not  hear  some 
sounds,  such  as  whistling,  drumming,  &c.,  but  some  can.  I 
believe  that  deaf  mutes  are  worth  nearly  as  much  as  speaking 
people,  because  they  have  got  as  much  wit,  if  they  are  intelli- 
gent, and  they  also  can  do  nearly  as  many  kind  of  trades  as 
the  speaking  people.  Some  deaf  mutes  are  idiots,  and  are 
good  for  nothing,  but  not  many  of  the  deaf  mutes  are  this  way. 
You  needen't  think  that  deaf  people  are  as  dumb  as  beasts,  but 
they  are  generally  very  clever,  and  behave  well,  and  show  good 
manners  to  people.  But  they  are  not  worth  more  than  speak- 
ing people  who  can  hear  and  speak.  There  are  now  a  good 
many  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions  built  nearly  all  over  the 
world  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  people  who  cannot  hear 
and  speak  are  taught  in  this  Institution  by  means  of  signs  made 
by  the  hands  and  fingers  and  some  of  the  other  people  who  are 
semi  mutes  are  taught  like  the  people  who  cannot  hear  and 
speak  and  they  also  are  taught  in  another  way  by  the  forms  of 
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the  lips  and  this  is  called  "  Articulation."  The  people  who  are 
deaf  mutes  are  taught  in  Maasachosetts  by  the  form  of  the  lips 
which  they  are  learned  to  do  and  they  are  also  taught  to  speak 
like  speaking  folks  but  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  teach 
them  to  hear. 

William  T.  S. 

Fifteen  years  of  age— lost  hearing  at  the  age  of  aii  yeare— four  yca»  under 
ittstroction. 


ADAM  4  EVE. 

God  is  almighty.  He  created  the  world  before  we  were  bom. 
He  made  a  man  of  the  ground.  Then  the  man  became  life, 
&  could  see  the  world.  He  was  called  Adam.  He  took  a 
rib  out  of  the  side  of  Adam,  while  he  was  asleeping,  &  made 
a  woman.  She  became  his  wife,  for  I  suppose  that  Adam 
wished  onebody  to  become  his  wife.  Her  name  was  Eve. 
God  took  them  into  the  garden  to  live.  It  was  very  beautiful. 
They  were  very  happy  in  their  garden.  They  were  never  sorrv 
or  had  pain  or  sickness  or  trouble,  because  they  bad  not  siunod. 
There  were  many  trees  in  [lie  garden,  the  fruit  of  which  thev 
might  eat  except  ono.  They  planted  in  the  garden,  but  they 
did  not  work  very  hard.  God  told  Adam  &  Eve  must  not 
touch  the  fruit  of  tho  tree.  God  told  them  if  they  ate  it,  thev 
shall  die.  They  said  "  Yes,  we  know,"  They  loved  each  other. 
They  served  &  loved  God,  because  he  was  their  friend.  By 
&  by  Satan  came  to  the  garden  &  saw  Adam  &  Eve  in 
the  garden.  He  was  very  jealous  of  them.  He  wanted  them 
to  be  sinned,  because  they  were  good  &  loved  God.  So  Satan 
became  a  serpent,  &  went  into  the  garden.  He  talked  with 
Eve,  but  she  did  not  know  that  it  was  Satan.  He  asked  her  if 
she  would  like  to  eat  the  fruit,  but  she  was  afraid,  because  God 
would  be  angry  at  her  if  she  took  the  forbidden  fruit.  The 
serpent  said  to  her ; :  "  God  will  never  be  angry  at  you."  The 
serpent  told  Wt  \{  sbft  taok  the  fruit  from  the  tree,  &  ate  it,  it 
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would  make  her  wise,  she  believed  in  the  serpent,  &  took  the 
forbidden  fruit  &  ate  it.  She  said,  she  liked  to  eat  it  &  gave 
her  husband  some  fruit,  &  he  ate  it  too.  They  became  sinned. 
The  serpent  was  very  glad  that  they  had  fallen  into  temptation 
&  fled  away.  When  Adam  &  Eve  heard  God  walking  in  the 
garden,  they  were  afraid  that  God  would  be  angry  at  them, 
because  they  had  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit.  So  they  hid  them- 
selves. God  called  for  Adam,  &  Eve.  They  came  to  him. 
God  asked  them,  why  they  hid  themselves.  They  said,  they 
were  ashamed  of  naked  on  their  bodies,  but  God  knew  the  ser- 
pent tempted  them  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit.  God  was  angry 
&  expelled  them  from  the  garden.  God  told  them  must  work 
very  hard.  They  suffered  by  working  hard.  By  &  by  they 
had  two  sons,  one  named  Cain,  the  other,  his  brother,  named 
Abel.  He  was  good  and  loved  God,  but  Cain  was  wicked, 
&  did  not  love  God.  Cain  was  very  jealous  of  his  brother 
Abel,  because  God  loved  Abel  very  much  better  than  Cain. 
He  &  Abel  went  into  the  field.  While  Cain  was  talking 
with  his  brother,  he  killed  him.  After  he  killed  him,  he  tried 
to  hide  away,  but  he  could  not  escape  from  God.  God  came, 
&  asked  Cain,"  "Where  is  your  brother  ?",  He  said  "  I  don't 
know,"  but  God  knew  he  had  murdered  his  brother.  God 
punished  him  severely.  Adam  &  Eve  were  in  great  distress 
because  their  son  had  murdered  his  brother  Abel.     Cain  was 

the  first  murderer. 

Nancy  D.  W. 

Deaf  at  5  months — under  instruction  4  years  and  3  months — 19  years  old. 


FLIES. 

Everybody  is  acquainted  with  the  fly.  It  has  thin  wings 
with  which  it  can  fly  in  the  air.  It  flies  with  great  rapidity. 
It  has  little  legs.  It  is  a  troublesome  insect.  I  do  not  like  that 
flies  live  in  the  house.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  make  the  fly. 
It  is  wonderful  that  God  can  make  the  flies.  While  the  flies 
are  flying  near  the  river  some  fishes  sometimes  spring  ii^j  wvd 
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catch  them  and  eat  them.  When  the  weather  is  warm  they 
live  in  the  air,  hut  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  live  always,  because 
it  is  very  cold.  They  are  frozen  to  death.  It  is  very  wicked 
to  pull  off  its  legs  and  wingn.  Women  do  not  like  them,  be- 
cause they  sometimes  fly  around  their  heads.  They  determine 
on  putting  some  molasses  on  the  table.  They  strike  the  flies 
with  brooms  and  kill  them.  Flies  see  it  on  the  table  and  fly  to 
it.  They  consider  the  molasses  and  are  fond  of  sucking  it  until 
it  is  allgone.  They  attack  the  horses  and  cattle  and  sack 
blood.  Women  sometimes  take  a  poisonous  paper  and  put  it 
on  a  plate  and  put  some  water  in  the  plate.  They  suck  it. 
They  die  in  agony.  They  drive  them  out  of  the  rooms,  but  it 
does  no  good.  They  fly  into  the  house  again.  Womeii  con- 
trive traps  to  catch  them.  They  take  bread  and  cut  a  hole  in 
a  slice  of  bread.  They  spread  some  molasses  on  it  and  pour 
some  water  into  the  tumbler  and  put  some  soft  soap  into  it. 
Flies  see  it  and  fly  to  it  and  one  of  them  walks  down  into  the 
hole  and  sucks  it.  The  other  flies  imitate  it  and  suck  it.  A 
woman  walks  cautiously  to  the  tumbler.  Immediately  she 
claps  the  tumbler  with  her  hand  and  all  the  flies  fall  into  the 
tumbler.  They  struggle  in  the  tumbler  and  die  in  a  few 
minutes.  There  are  many  kinds  of  flies  in  the  air.  In  the 
extremely  cold  weather  they  all  die.  They  can  walk  on  the 
ceiling.  When  women  set  the  table  they  eat  the  food.  The 
spider  makes  webs  to  catch  flies.  They  are  unconscious  that 
they  fly  to  the  web  and  stick  in  the  web.  They  try  to  fly  away, 
but  they  stick  in  the  web.  Poor  flies  look  distressed.  I  believe 
that  tho  spider  looks  pleaded  and  that  it  is  fond  of  catching  and 
sucking  the  blood  until  the  fly  is  dead.  The  hornet  looks  sly, 
because  it  walks  slowly  and  catches  one  of  them  and  eats  it. 
The  horse-flies  arc  fond  of  sucking  the  blood  of  a  horse.  The 
horse  looks  vexed,  because  its  back  is  hurt.  He  defends  him- 
self with  his  tail.  Hens  and  chickens  are  fond  of  picking  up 
the  dead  flies.  Men  sometimes  fan  the  horse  with  the  stick  of 
leaves  to  drive  the  flies  away. 

Matilda  A. 
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WEALTH  OR  EICHES. 

Wealth  or  riches  means  having  plenty  of  money,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  jewels  made  of  diamonds  and  other  property.     A  great 
deal  of  money  is  now  made  in  the  United  States  of  paper  and 
copper  but  it  used  to  be  made  of  gold  and  silver.     The  cause  of 
richness  is  from  being  industrious  honest  economical  and  not 
spending  too  much  money  for  clothes  food  and  intoxicating 
drinks  &c.     People  who  are  rich  live  both  in  cities  and  in  the 
country.    They  often  live  in  magnificent  houses  and  many  of 
them  are  so  rich  as  not  to  work.    They  often  have  large  man- 
ufacturing^ establishments  or  mills  or  are  the  proprietors  of  ships 
and  stroll  around  the  globe  in  their  ships  and  trade  with  dif- 
ferent nations  and  when  they  come  back  to  their  native  lands 
they  become  richer  and  live  in  houses  sometimes  near  like  pal- 
aces, have  servants  to  wait  on  them,  carriages  with  a  team  of  a 
couple  of  horses  and  a  hostler  to  attend  to  the  stable  aflFairs. 
Some  men  get  rich  by  being  bosses,  others  become  wealthy  by 
being  doctors,  surgeons,  artists  dentists  bankers  &  many  other 
kinds  of  work.  Some  are  superintendents  of  railroads  and  others 
are  directors.     The  rich  people  who  live  in  the  country  often 
possess  large  farms,  a  great  number  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
several  kinds  of  fowls.     A  rich  man's  country  house  is  very  plea- 
sant to  live  in  in  the  summer.     There  used  to  be  or  are  at  pres- 
ent many  rich  men  living  in  the  South  of  the  United  States  who 
possessed  large  plantations  of  cotton  tobacco  rice  &c  and  many 
negroe  slaves  to  work  on  them.     In  England  many  rich  men 
have  horses  hounds  and  several  foxes  and  on  certain  days  they 
let  one  of  their  foxes  loose  and  mount  their  horses  and  with 
about  a  hundred  of  hounds  hunt  the  fox.     They  ride  over  fields 
and  their  horses  gallop  over  fences  and  the  hounds  chase  the 
fox  till  they  overtake  him  and  capture  him.     This  is  called  fox- 
hunting and  many  men  who  are  rich  are  very  found  of  this  kind 
of  sport.     There  are  more  rich  people  in  England  than  in  the 
United  States.     Rich  men  are  often  proud  and  despise  poor  peo- 
ple.    They  become  bad  and  think  that  they  can  do  anything 
they  please.     Sometimes  rich  men  who  are  bad  becorcka  ^Q«t\s^ 
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cat^li  them  and  eat  them.  When  the  weather  is  warm  they 
live  in  the  air,  but  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  live  always,  because 
it  is  very  cold.  They  are  frozen  to  death.  It  is  very  wicked 
to  pull  off  its  legs  and  winga.  Women  do  not  like  them,  be- 
cause they  sometimes  fly  around  their  heads.  They  determine 
on  putting  some  mohxsses  on  the  table.  They  strike  the  flies 
with  brooms  and  kill  them.  Flies  see  it  on  the  table  and  fly  to 
it.  They  consider  the  molas3C3  and  are  fond  of  sucking  it  until 
it  is  allpjone.  Thev  attack  the  horses  and  cattle  and  suck 
blood.  Women  sometimes  take  a  poisonous  paper  and  put  it 
on  a  plate  and  put  some  water  in  the  plate.  They  suck  it. 
They  die  in  agony.  They  drive  them  out  of  the  rooms,  but  it 
does  no  good.  They  fly  into  the  house  again.  Women  con- 
trive traps  to  catch  them.  They  take  bread  and  cut  a  hole  in 
a  slice  of  bread.  They  spread  some  molasses  on  it  and  pour 
some  water  into  the  tumbler  and  put  some  soft  soap  into  it. 
Flies  see  it  and  fly  to  it  and  one  of  them  walks  down  into  tho 
hole  and  sucks  it.  The  other  flies  imitate  it  and  suck  it.  A 
woman  walks  cautiously  to  the  tumbler.  Immediately  she 
claps  the  tumbler  with  her  hand  and  all  the  flies  fall  into  the 
tumbler.  Thoy  struggle  in  the  tumbler  and  die  in  a  lew 
minutes.  TIh.tc  arc  nianv  kinds  of  flics  in  the  air.  In  the 
extremely  cold  weather  they  all  die.  They  can  walk  on  the 
coiling.  When  womr^n  set  the  table  they  eat  the  food.  The 
spider  makes  webs  to  catch  ilies.  They  are  unconscious  that 
they  lly  to  the  web  and  stick  in  the  web.  Thoy  try  to  fly  away^ 
but  thoy  stick  in  the  web.  Poor  flies  look  distressed.  I  believe 
that  the  spider  looks  pleased  and  that  it  is  fond  of  catching  and 
sucking  the  blood  until  the  fly  is  dead.  The  hornet  looks  sly, 
because  it  walks  slowly  and  catches  one  of  them  and  eats  it. 
The  horse-flies  arc  fond  of  sucking  the  blood  of  a  horse.  Tiu 
horso  looks  vexed,  because  its  back  is  hurt.  He  defends  him- 
self with  his  tail.  Hens  and  chickens  are  fond  of  picking  uf 
the  dead  flies.  Men  sometimes  ftin  the  horse  with  the  stick  ol 
leaves  to  drive  the  flies  away. 

Matilda  A. 

Born  dea^i — ^vnixiieT  ■\iv%\.i\x*:^\ivoxv  ^-^^xt^  ^\!l\*^  \si.wiJOcN&— V^^^-s^w  qI,!. 
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WEALTH  OR  EICHES. 

Wealth  or  riches  means  having  plenty  of  money,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  jewels  made  of  diamonds  and  other  property.     A  great 
deal  of  money  is  now  made  in  the  United  States  of  paper  and 
copper  but  it  used  to  be  made  of  gold  and  silver.     The  cause  of 
richness  is  from  being  industrious  honest  economical  and  not 
spending  too  much  money  for  clothes  food  and  intoxicating 
drinks  &c.     People  who  are  rich  live  both  in  cities  and  in  the 
country.    They  often  live  in  magnificent  houses  and  many  of 
them  are  so  rich  as  not  to  work.    They  often  have  large  man- 
ufacturing establishments  or  mills  or  are  the  proprietors  of  ships 
and  stroll  around  the  globe  in  their  ships  and  trade  with  dif- 
ferent nations  and  when  they  come  back  to  their  native  lands 
they  become  richer  and  live  in  houses  sometimes  near  like  pal- 
aces, have  servants  to  wait  on  them,  carriages  with  a  team  of  a 
couple  of  horses  and  a  hostler  to  attend  to  the  stable  affairs. 
Some  men  get  rich  by  being  bosses,  others  become  wealthy  by 
being  doctors,  surgeons,  artists  dentists  bankers  &  many  other 
kinds  of  work.  Some  are  superintendents  of  railroads  and  others 
are  directors.     The  rich  people  who  live  in  the  country  often 
possess  large  farms,  a  great  number  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
several  kinds  of  fowls.     A  rich  man's  country  house  is  very  plea- 
sant to  live  in  in  the  summer.     There  used  to  be  or  are  at  pres- 
ent many  rich  men  living  in  the  South  of  the  United  States  who 
possessed  large  plantations  of  cotton  tobacco  rice  &c  and  many 
negroe  slaves  to  work  on  them.     In  England  many  rich  men 
have  horses  hounds  and  several  foxes  and  on  certain  days  they 
let  one  of  their  foxes  loose  and  mount  their  horses  and  with 
about  a  hundred  of  hounds  hunt  the  fox.     They  ride  over  fields 
and  their  horses  gallop  over  fences  and  the  hounds  chase  the 
fox  till  they  overtake  him  and  capture  him.     This  is  called  fox- 
hunting and  many  men  who  are  rich  are  very  found  of  this  kind 
of  sport.     There  are  more  rich  people  in  England  than  in  the 
United  States.     Kich  men  are  often  proud  and  despise  poor  peo- 
ple.    They  become  bad  and  think  that  they  can  do  anything 
they  please.     Sometimes  rich  men  who  are  bad  b^coiCka  ^Q«t\s^ 
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thftir  liouaes  being  burnt  up  or  by  being  robbed  of  their  nK 
and  in  many  other  ways.  Tbero  are  many  rich  ladiea  who 
very  vain  living  in  Paris  London  Kew  York  and  other  c 
who  are  fo  idle  aa  to  He  in  bed  half  the  day  and  do  nothin 
liome  but  stand  and  make  their  Bcrvanta  dress  them  and  si 
the  jjarlor  and  talk  wilh  their  visitors- — Cra-sus  the  Kin: 
Lydia  in  Asia  is  said  to  have  been  the  richest  man  that  < 
lived  and  when  at  war  lie  was  soatt'd  in  a  chariot  covered  i 
gold  and  silver  and  the  number  of  soldiers  he  employed 
great.  The  Rothschilds  who  live  at  London  Pai"is  and  Vie 
are  said  to  be  the  wealthiest  men  now  living  in  the  wo 
George  Peabody  an  American  who  lived  in  London-and  la 
died  in  that  city  was  possessed  of  great  wealth.  Before 
death  he  distributed  his  property  among  the  poor  peopl 
England  and  the  United  States.  Queen  Victoria  is  said  t< 
the  wealthiest  widow  in  the  world.  She  is  reporti'd  to  be  w< 
about  ,£2,*X)0,000.  The  richest  men  in  this  country  arc  ^ 
Ham  B  Astor,  who  inherited  his  nionoy  from  his  father  ' 
gained  it  by  trading  in  furs  with  iho  Indians,  Alexand« 
Stewart  who  sell,?  dry  ^uods  lo  rich  ladies,  Commodore  \ 
derbilt  Asa  Pai-kcr  Jay  Cookoj  and  others. 

■Tehomi 


A  iiA^K  BALL  MATCH. 

La.st  HuiiimtT,  I  took  a  walk  with  my  comrade  to  a  lar^-;  1" 
ball  yard  [..eloiiging  lo  flio  Athlelic  b'-ij^^  bail  dub  of  this  i 
at  Culumbia  Avenue  and  Seveiiteentli  street  with  the  deter 
nation  of  seeing  a  grand  match  game  of  biisc  ball  between 
celebrate.l  Muluids  of  New  Vork  City  and  the  Alhletios  r.f  i 
City.  A  lirge  conconrs,?  ol'  f'poctatoi's  assembled  at  the  .\ 
letie's  frround  in  ord^r  to  I'lh^ei've  that  profes,aional  club's  pi 
ing  a  national  game  of  base  ball  in  that  p.i:tcnsivo  yard  ; 
tliev  thoUi!,\\\:  V\\a\,  ttv-  .\U\U't.ie«  would  be  able  to  achieve  a  lt 
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triumphant  victory  over  the  champion  base  ball  players  of  New 
York  city  without  difficulty.  I  jumped  over  the  fence  and  ran 
with  fear  to  the  ladies'  pavilion  and  concealed  myself  in  it  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  that  the  gate  keeper  would  find  me  and  kick  me 
out.  About  two  o'clock  the  Athletics  and  Mutuals  were  agreed 
to  choose  Mr.  Theodore  T  Bomeisler  of  the  Eureka  base  ball 
club  of  Newark  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  umpire.  At  three 
o'clock  the  Mutuals  won  the  toss  and  sent  their  famous  oppo- 
nents to  the  bat  and  played  with  the  Athletics  with  great  plea- 
sure. In  the  seventh  inning  Mr  Weston  D  Fisler  the  first  base- 
man of  the  Athletics  struck  a  ball  and  sent  it  whizzing  over  the 
fence  at  centre  field  and  scored  one  home  run  and  the  spectators 
applauded  him  for  his  tremendous  batting.  Both  clubs  played 
well  till  the  nine  innings  were  finished  when  they  stopped  play- 
ing and  the  scorers  declared  that  the  Athletics  had  gained  a 
triumphant  victory  over  the  Mutuals  by  a  score  of  24  to  15 
runs.  The  people  of  the  city  were  very  much  glad  that  the 
Athletics  were  victorious  and  went  home  in  all  directions.  The 
distinguished  Mutuals  were  much  ashamed  because  they  had 
suffered  their  tenth  defeat  the  last  season  and  went  into  the 
coach  and  drove  to  the  Girard  House.  Then  I  left  the  Ath- 
letic's  ground  and  came  back  to  this  Institution  and  I  explained 
about  the  base  ball  playing  that  I  had  seen  to  some  boys  who 
staid  in  here  during  the  vacation  and  they  said  to  me  that  they 
believed  that  the  Athletics  would  beat  the  Red  Stockings  of 
Cincinnati  Ohio  easily. 

Michael  John. 

Fifteen  years  of  age — four  years  under  instruction — lost  bearing  at  the  age 
of  four  years. 


INDIANS. 

The  first  time,  the  people  of  England  came  to  America,  they 
found  the  whole  of  the  land  was  filled  with  a  great  number  of 
Indians.     The  number  of  the  Indians  was  about  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  thousand  in  the  thirteen  original  states.  It  is  sup 
posed  that  the  Indians  came  from  Asia  across  Behring's  straits 
I  do  not  know  how  long  the  Indians  have  been  in  America 
The  English  never  saw  the  Indians  before  they  came  t< 
America.  The  Indians  first  saw  the  white  man  whose  nann 
was  Christopher  Columbus.  They  never  had  seen  a  whit< 
man  before.  They  were  struck,  with  much  astonishment  t< 
see  the  white  man.  The  Indians  were  very  revengeful,  ant 
cruel,  but  they  were  very  brave.  Their  long  hair  was  blacl 
and  coarse,  nearly  like  a  horse's  mane.  They  used  rude  woa 
pons  which  were  tomahawks,  clubs,  bows,  and  arrows.  Theii 
arrows  were  made  of  stones.  They  were  not  intelligent  because 
they  never  had  been  to  school  to  acquire  knowledge.  Thej 
had  never  heard  of  the  true  God  or  Bible  or  our  Saviour,  whc 
died  for  men.  They  worshipped  a  good  Spirit.  They  though! 
they  would  go  far  with  their  weapons  after  they  died.  The\ 
did  not  know  where  their  souls  would  go  to  when  they  died 
Their  bodies  were  very  slender  and  straight  and  tidl.  WhoE 
they  met  white  persons  in  battle,  they  scalped  the  top  part  o 
their  liead.s  and  danced  and  sIiouIchI  about  thtj  fire  on  :h( 
i^round.  Thtur  kinij^was  called  ;i  ^^a(;llenl.  The  Indians  dwell 
in  nulo  huts  which  wore  called  wigwams.  They  ^ubsi?te^' 
upon  th»^  llc.-h  of  wild  beasts  and  fish  vtc.  Thoy  look  greai 
delight  in  war  and  fighting  with  each  other.  Aft<.^r  they  ha». 
fought  they  made  a  peace,  got  a  pipe  named  the  calumet,  an'i 
smoke«l  it  for  a  slioi't  time.  Formerly  a  very  few  white  fami 
lies  resided  in  small  lious«'s,  l.)uilt  of  logs  in  the  country 
When  their  little  children  strolled  in  the  woods  and  field-: 
from  their  parents'  houses,  the  Indians  saw  them  playing  wit! 
ea(^h  other,  and  rushed  forward  to  catch  them  and  broughi 
tliem  to  the  j)lace  of  the  Indians,  and  concealed  them  and  kep: 
thorn  for  many  days  and  sometimes  killed  them.  Then  theii 
parents  would  search  for  them  but  could  not  find  them.  Tho} 
were  in  grief  for  their  loving  children.  The  Indians  ofiei 
revenged  themselves  on  the  white  people  by  burning  thei] 
houses'  and  luwrdmw^  U\cm,    Many  years  since,  Captain  Johi 
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Smith  was  almost  killed  by  the  Indians,  but  Pocahontas  rushed 
to  save  the  life  of  John  Smith.  Why  did  he  not  marry  her  ? 
She  was  a  noble  girl.  When  a  great  many  white  people  had 
come  to  America,  they  drove  the  Indians  away  to  the  west 
where  they  now  live.  They  are  ignorant  and  cruel  like  the 
tribes  that  lived  in  the  east.  They  are  dying  very  fast  and 
will  soon  disappear.  I  never  saw  an  Indian. 
Did  you  ever  see  an  Indian  ? 

Effie  L.  P . 

Lost  heariDg  at  4  years  and  5  months — under  instruction  5  years  &  4  months 
— 17  years  old. 


SHEEP. 

Sheep  are  domestic  animals.  They  have  two  eyes,  two  ears 
and  a  tail.  They  are  covered  with  wool.  They  subsist  upon 
grass  &c  and  they  love  to  eat  salt.  They  are  useful  to  us  in 
many  ways.  In  the  spring  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  cut  off. 
When  it  is  spun,  it  is  woven  into  flannels  or  cloth  or  blankets. 
The  wool  serves  to  keep  the  warm  in  the  cold  winter.  When 
the  summer  comes,  they  can  do  very  well  without  it  besides  it 
then  falls  off  their  backs,  if  it  is  not  cut  off.  When  the  sheep 
are  fat,  the  farmer  sells  them  to  the  market  and  it  is  called 
mutton  which  is  very  good  flesh  and  wholesome.  After  cutting 
off  the  wool,  the  skin  is  made  into  leather  covers  for  books  or 
parchment  to  write  on.  Parchment  is  much  larger  than  paper 
&  it  will  not  wear  out  soon.  The  shepherds  take  care  of  sheep. 
Sometimes  the  wolves  catch  them,  while  they  are  grazing  the 
grass  in  the  field  and  devour  them.  Men  lead  the  sheep  to 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  sheep  because  they 
are  dirty.  The  sheep  is  first  washed  clean  and  when  dry  it  is 
shorn.  The  wool  is  combed  to  make  it  cleaner.  The  wool  is 
made  into  yarn.  Old  women  spin  wool  for  their  stockings. 
In  the  spring  the  sheep  gives  birth  to  young  ones  which  are 
called  lambs.     Sometimes  the  lambs  are  careless  and  are  lost 


in  thfl  woods.  Kind  girls  are  rambling  about  the  woods  an< 
see  the  lambs.  They  pity  and  take  them  home.  They  pu 
them  in  an  old  basket  and  feed  them  with  milk  and  breac 
They  treat  them  kindly.  Then  they  think  the  lambs  will  groi 
to  sheep.  Do  you  like  a  pet  lamb  ?  Sheep  are  often  mentionei 
in  the  Bible.  The  Jews  sacrificed  lamba  to  Gdd.  Our  Saviou 
aaid  that  we  are  like  lost  sheep, 

Sarah  A.  Z . 

Born  deaf — under  instruction  five  yeare — 15  years  old. 
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The  winter  is  the  fourth  and  last  season  of  the  year.  Then 
are  three  months  in  the  winter.  It  is  the  coldest  season  of  thi 
year  and  the  ground  which  is  covered  with  snow  is  very  dr] 
and  hard.  Often  it  snows  very  fast  upon  the  earth  and  i 
makes  us  very  glad  to  see  it  falling  from  the  sky  to  the  ground 
The  snow  is  very  bright  and  the  trees  have  no  leaves  but  onl; 
the  branches  which  are  very  dry  by  cold  like  dead  ones ;  bu 
in  the  ground  the  roots  are  warm  all  winter  and  in  the  sprin; 
they  will  grow  up  and  tliere  will  be  a  groat  many  pretty  greei 
leaves  on  the  trees  to  make  us  very  ghid  and  happy.  Leave 
and  many  kinds  of  flowers  in  the  gardens  and  fields  are  scat 
tored  over  the  earth  and  they  smell  sweetly.  In  Winter  al 
the  birds  return  to  a  warm  climate.  They  do  not  like  the  coli 
weather;  but  some  snowbirds  remain  in  the  winter  and  11; 
around  the  houses  and  trees  and  hop  about  on  the  snow  sing 
ing  very  sweetly  in  their  joy;  and  0  bow  they  can  eat!  The; 
come  to  the  doors  and  chirp  for  food  and  people  hear  them  am 
throw  crumbs  of  bread  out  on  the  snow  and  they  pick  up  th 
crumbs  with  their  bills.  There  are  no  snakes  nor  worms  no 
insects  out  in  the  winter  in  consequence  of  the  cold ;  but  the; 
are  sleeping  in  holes  where  they  arc  warm.  It  is  very  curiou 
to  know  that  a  great  many  little  anta  are  very  industrious  i: 
summer  and  make  deep  holes  in  the  earth  and  prepare  thei 
food  and  put  many  little  things  into  the  holes  to  eat  in  the  coL 
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winter  and  remain  in  these  holes  all  winter  until  the  spring 
comes  warm  when  they  jump  out  the  holes  and  run  about  the 
ground  and  are  very  glad.  In  Winter  the  rivers  become  very 
hard  and  how  can  the  fishermen  catch  fish  ?  They  break  small 
holes  in  the  ice  and  catch  fish.  The  ice  is  very  good  for  boys 
and  girls  to  ska!e  on,  but  sometimes  it  breaks  and  they  fall 
into  the  water  and  are  drowned.  In  Winter  in  the  evening 
many  people  are  very  cold  and  sit  around  their  fires  cracking 
nuts  and  eating  apples  and  conversing  with  each  other.  We 
ride  in  the  sleighs  through  the  country  and  make  visits  to  see 
our  friends  who  live  some  miles  away.  There  are  many  holi- 
days in  Winter,  they  are  Christmas  and  New  Year's  and  others 
that  I  cannot  tell  you.  Many  children  are  very  enterprising  and 
go  to  school  every  day  and  learn  their  lessons  and  improve  for 
in  summer  they  cannot  learn  because  it  is  very  warm  and  it 
makes  them  very  vexed  and  peevish ;  so  it  is  very  important 
for  tliem  to  learn  their  lessons  in  Winter.  People  wear  woollen 
clothing  to  keep  themselves  warm.  Many  people  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  on  the  ice  and  fracture  their  legs  and  arms  and 
some  of  them  fall  sick  with  sore  throats  or  a  cold  in  the  head. 
In  the  country,  the  farmers  put  a  great  many  apples  and  cab- 
bages in  pits  which  they  cover  with  straw  and  hay.  Nothing 
can  grow  in  the  winter.  Sometimes  it  snows  very  fast  for  two 
or  three  days  and  the  snow  is  very  deep,  about  five  or  six  feet, 
so  that  people  cannot  walk  and  the  boys  dig  out  the  snow  but 
it  stays  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  for  a  short  time  till  the  sun 
comes  and  makes  the  snow  melt  and  water  falls  from  the  houses 
and  sometimes  when  it  is  very  cold,  the  water  becomes  ice. 
There  are  many  poor  people  who  sufier  very  much  and  have  no 
coal  for  making  fires  to  keep  themselves  warm.  I  don't  like 
to  see  people  who  are  very  poor ;  they  make  me  feel  sorry.  We 
often  see  many  poor  little  children  in  the  street  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  in  old  ragged  clothes.  They  cry  and  beg  of  the 
people  to  give  them  some  money.  I  think  there  is  more  suffer- 
ing and  less  pleasure  in  Winter  than  in  Summer. 

Annie  B.  S . 

Deaf  at  4  years— under  inatmction  5  years — 18  years  old. 
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FLOWERS. 

A  flower  is  the  blossom  of  a  plant  and  the  choicest  pai 
Flowers  are  of  various  beautiful  colors.  There  are  many  d 
ferent  kinds  of  fragrant  flowera  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  bo 
in  spring  and  Bumraer.  The  peony  is  the  most  beautiful  pla 
next  to  the  rose  but  people  don't  like  it  for  it  don't  Bmell'; 
sweet  as  the  fragrant  and  reddish -colored  pink  does.  The 
are  many  different  kinds  of  beautiful  flowers  such  as  rose 
pinks,  sun  flowers,  lady  slippers,  snow  balls  &c  &c.  Girls  d 
light  themselves  in  placing  the  nice  flowers  in  their  hair  - 
make  ihemaelves  look  pretty  and  often  they  think  themselvi 
as  beautiful  as  flowers.  Flowers  generally  fade  away  in  ai 
tumn  and  are  never  seen  in  winter  but  several  are  seen  for  tlw 
are  kept  in  hot  houses.  God,  our  Creator's  works  are  wonde 
ful  and  all  the  things  we  see  were  created  by  him.  The  ac 
flower  grows  on  a  tall  plant  and  looks  like  the  sun  but  do 
not  shine  as  the  sun  does.  Flowers  are  of  different  shapes  ai 
some  look  nice  and  smell  sweetly  and  some  others  dont  amt 
sweetly  but  are  fragrant  and  beautiful.  Flowers  that  aren 
cultivated  and  grows  in  the  fields  and  near  the  woods  a. 
called  wild  flowers.  They  grow  on  a  thorn  bush  and  som 
times  some  children,  when  they  put  their  hands  through  tl 
thorny  bufflics  U>  get  some  flowers,  get  their  hands  scratche 
Some  flowerH  look  like  stars  and  S'lme  otbei-s  like  trumpets  & 
Flowers  are  UKci'ul  for  bees  to  suck  honey  from  them  and 
make  us  feel  happy  when  we  look  at  them.  In  spring  mai 
people,  on  the  Commemoration  Day  will  decorate  the  graven 
soldiers  with  fragrant  flowers  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  de; 
soldiers.  The  flowers  will  appear  in  spring  but  they  will  .=oi 
decay.  Some  flowers  turn  towards  the  sun  and  shut  up 
night  when  the  aun  goes  down  and  appear  to  go  to  sleep,  Sor 
other  flowers  hang  their  heads  down  as  if  thoy  weie  ashann 
to  1ft  any  one  see  thorn.  Some  people  keep  flowers  in  pots  ai 
put  them  on  the  seats  of  windows  in  their  houses  and  lake  go 
care  of  them. 

Oedrds. 

15  years  of  age— 5  yeara  under  inetruction — becamo  (leaf  at  r>  years  of  agi 
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THE   LIFE   OF  JESUS   CHRIST. 

About  1870  years  since,  Joseph  and  his  wife,  Mary  the 
Virgin  came  from  a  city  called  Nazareth,  to  Bethlehem.  At 
evening  they  thought  they  must  sleep  in  the  tavern.  They 
entered  it,  and  asked  the  tavern-keeper  to  let  them  remain  in 
it  until  the  morning.  He  told  them  that  he  had  not  the  ability 
to  let  them  stay,  for  his  inn  was  full  of  boarders.  They  were 
very  much  disappointed.  They  resolved  to  sleep  in  a  barn. 
The  landlord  allowed  them  to  stay  in  i^  all  night.  Jesus  Christ 
was  given  birth  to  in  this  stable,  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  in 
Judea,  about  six  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber about  1870  years  ago.  Several  shepherds  were  watching 
their  flocks  of  sheep.  They  heard  a  great  many  Angels  sing- 
ing, and  were  very  much  frightened.  The  Angels  said  "  Be 
not  afraid  for  we  will  not  harm  you."  The  Good  Spirit  re- 
vealed to  them,  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  had  been  sent  to  the 
world,  in  order  to  deliver  sinners,  and  then  they  rejoiced  ex- 
ceedingly. The  wise  men  from  the  east  called  Magi,  came  to 
Jerusalem ;  they  met  the  sinful  King  named  Herod,  who  said 
to  them  "Where  are  you  going?"  They  said  to  him  "We 
have  seen  the  star  of  the  Messiah  in  the  east,  and  have  come 
to  worship  Him."  Herod  feared  that  the  Only  Begotten  Son 
of  the  Jehovah  would  become  king  of  the  Jews  instead  of  him- 
self, and  he  wished  to  slay  Him.  He  told  the  wise  men  that 
he  desired  to  reverence  Him  also,  and  if  they  discovered  the 
child  Jesus,  they  should  come  back  and  tell  him,  where  He 
was.  The  wise  men  said  that  they  would  do  so,  and  went  on 
their  way,  following  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  which  was  not  like 
the  other  stars,  and  which  they  admired  very  much.  They 
looked  at  the  bright  star  with  attention  and  followed  it  directly 
to  Bethlehem.  They  were  surprised  to  see  the  star  stop  over 
the  stable.  They  felt  quite  certain  that  the  Son  of  the  Deity 
was  born  in  it. 

They  knocked  at  the  door.  Joseph  and  Mary  heard  somebody 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  Joseph  said  "  What  do  you  want  ?" 
They  replied  "  We  wish  to  view  the  Saviour."    Joseph  invited 
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them  to  come  into  tlie  stable.  The  wise  men  obtaineJ 
interview  with  thorn.  They  found  the  baby  Jesus  in  t 
manger,  with  a  halo  around  his  head.  They  all  began  to  p« 
form  acts  of  n^igious  homage  to  Him.  They  presented  H 
with  gifts  of  myrrh,  frankincense,  and  gold.  His  mother,  t 
Virgin  Mary,  and  his  foster-father,  Joseph  rejoiced  becav 
they  thought  that,  they  could  purchase  food  and  clothing  i 
the  child  Jesus.  When  the  Magi  had  viewed  Him,  they  e 
peoted  to  tell  Herod  concerning  Him,  but  the  Angels  advis 
them  not  to  tell  Herod  about  what  thevhad  seen,  for  he  want 
to  murder  Jesus.  They  went  on  their  way  and  did  not  tati 
to  the  tyrannical  King,  Herod  about  what  they  had  discovere 
They  went  back  home.  Herod  was  waiting  for  a  long  tir 
and  suspected  that  the  wise  men  had  mocked  and  insult-ed  hii 
He  was  ill-humored,  and  whilo  he  and  his  soldiers  were  plottii 
to  kill  the  child  Jesus  an  Angel  told  Joseph  to  j3ee  to  Egyj 
for  Herod  had  expressed  a  desire  to  destroy  the  Saviour's  lii 
Joseph  got  up,  an<l  informed  Mary  about  his  dream,  and  th 
determined  to  fire  to  Kgypt.  Joseph  put  the  Virgin  Mary  < 
an  as:s,  and  Ah'  took  the  cliild,  the  Holy  JN^izareno  in  her  arr: 
.To.s.'ph  walkvMl  in  the  wilderne.s:^^^  ]oa\  the  a.^s  and  iled  to  Egy 
with  Marvtho  Vir-n'n  and  the  cliild  our  Divine  Miuster.  Her« 
Itadr  lii.s  .<oMi(;r.<  kill  all  the  little  male  childi'on,  that  wer-.^  t\ 
vcars,  or  lo.^s  than  two  vear.^  of  a<^o  in  Bethlehem  and  tl 
oountrv  annmd  it,  with  the  det-ermination  of  dfstroyinir  tl 
Mediator  bctw^-'cn  (Jod  and  man.  Herod's  array  entered  B'-r 
leh«^m  and  killed  the  male  children,  in  an<l  near  it.  His  mar 
subj(>cts  wept  over  their  d«'ad  little  children,  and  the  soldi e 
mocked  them.  When  tbev  had  slain  the  male  children,  IL.-n 
ij-jive  them  some  monev.  One  dav  Herod  ?at  on  his  throne,  ai 
t'xpuunded  to  a  crowd  of  Israelites.  They  all  applauded  hi 
and  said  '*  Herod  is  a^  wise  as  the  (jiver  of  Life.'"'  Her'.'d  w; 
puir-d  lip  by  his  pnd«>.  Th«*  Euh-r  of  all  things  saw  him  a«: 
in*;  badiv.  He  was  au'jjrv  and  struck  Herod  wiili  death,  and 
^reat  many  worms  devoured  his  body.  A  great  many  H«^br«3v 
were  horrified  and  vanished  from  the  corpse.     The  Angel  ga^ 
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Joseph  an  account  of  the  death  of  Herod  in  a  dream,  and  told 
him,  Jesus  would  not  be  harmed,  because  Herod  was  dead. 
Joseph  the  carpenter,  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  Christ  the  Anointed 
came  back  from  Egypt,  and  resided  for  a  time  in  Nazareth. 
They  took  good  care  of  him  for  a  long  time.  They  loved  Him 
very  much,  because  He  had  never  been  wicked,  acted  badly  or 
disobeyed  them.  The  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe  pre- 
served Him.  He  did  not  associate  with  naughty  fellows. 
Our  Heavenly  Father  gave  him  great  wisdom.  When 
He  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  He  went  into  the 
temple,  and  sat  on  a  stool  in  the  midst  of  the  wise  Jewish 
Doctors.  They  were  alternately  asking  and  answering  ques- 
tions. The  doctors  were  very  much  astonished  at  his  wisdom, 
because  He  was  wiser  than  they  were,  although  they  were 
aged  and  the  Immanuel  was  youthful.  His  mother  searched 
in  Jerusalem  for   Him   for  about  three  davs.     At  last  she 

a/ 

discovered  Him  in  the  temple.  She  was  very  glad  to 
find  Him,  and  took  Him  home.  He  commenced  to  help  his 
foster-father  to  work.  His  foster-father's  trade  was  car- 
pentering. He  frequently  fetched  boards  and  gave  them 
to  Joseph,  who  smoothed  them.  He  made  but  little 
profit.  His  temper  was  very  good.  He  was  never  angry 
at  Joseph  or  his  mother.  He  was  very  submissive  to  them, 
when  his  age  was  about  thirty  years,  he  became  a  great  in- 
structor. He  chose  twelve  apostles,  and  gave  them  power  to 
work  great  miracles,  and  then  sent  them  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  sinners.  They  traveled  in  foreign  countries  and  expounded 
the  gospel  to  the  sinful  folks.  His  apostles  were  called  Mat- 
thew, Peter,  Thaddeus,  James,  John,  Simon,  James  the  less, 
Bartholomew,  Philip,  Thomas,  Andrew  and  Judas  Iscariot. 
John,  the  Baptist,  who  was  Jesus  Christ's  second  cousin,  was 
preaching  to  a  company  of  people  in  the  wilderness.  They  re- 
pented and  were  baptized  by  John  the  Baptist.  One  day  the 
Messiah  took  a  walk  into  the  wilderness,  and  saw  John  the 
Baptist  baptizing  the  wicked,  who  had  repented,  and  He  was 
baptized  by  John  the  Baptist.     The  heavens  instantly  opened 
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and  the  Good  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove  came  and  rested  < 
Hi3  head,  and  there  came  a  voice  that  said  "  This  is  my  I 
loved  Son."  The  Immanucl  traveled  in  the  wilderness  ai 
met  the  Devil,  who  tempted  him  for  forty  days.  The  Gre 
Deliveier  resisted  the  temptations.  The  wicked  Spirit  had  ] 
ability  to  overcome  Him,  but  left  Ilim  and  went  away.  Jes 
came  back,  met  many  little  children,  took  them  in  his  am 
because  He  Wiis  very  humane  to  them,  and  said,  "  Of  such 
tlie  Kingdon  of  Heaven."  He  met  his  disciples  and  told  thei 
if  they  resisted  the  Devil,  he  would  flee  from  them,  as  he  h 
from  Him.  After  Our  Savior  had  been  preaching  about  thr 
years,  Judas  Iscariot  betrayed  Him.  Peter  was  sitting  by 
stove,  a  person  came  to  him  and  said  to  him  "  Are  you  a  disc 
])le  of  the  Lamb  of  the  Deity  ?"  He  said  "  I  am  not  a  discip 
of  the  Anointed."  Another  individual  said  to  him  "Did  t] 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  apjx)int  you  to  be  an  apostle  ?"  Peter  sa 
■  No."  A  damsel  said  "This  fellow  was  with  Jesus  of  Xaz; 
rcth,  for  I  saw  him."  Peter  said  "  No,  I  was  not  with  Him 
By  and  by  he  happened  to  see  our  Divine  Master  looking  bac 
.'it  hiin.  He  we{)t  bocauso  ho  had  been  cunniui?  and  lied 
throe  ])ei"son?;.  He  rosolvo<l  that  he  would  never  deny  that  1 
knew  J«'.-us  Christ  again.  One  clay  a  blind  man  sat  (»n  a  r-iC 
Sr»ine  i^.Tson  told  him  that  the  Son  of  Man.pa.^detl  him.  Tl 
blind  man  atlenM]  a  cry.  Tln-y  told  him  to  :?top  yelling.  I 
did  not  can*,  but  continued  to  cry  out.  Joaus  heard  the  nois 
and  came  to  him  and  jsaid  to  him,  "What  do  you  want*/"  1: 
said  "  1  want  the  Lamb  of  God  to  cure  my  blindnti.^.s.  Tl 
man's  eves  immediat^'lv  became  full  of  si<:ht.  He  thanks 
Him.  Tliti  Lord  Jchu.s  did  manv  other  trreat  miracles.  iMirii 
the  throe  or  lour  years  of  his  ministry,  Christ  traveled  fro 
place  to  place.  He  expounded  the  gospel  and  warned  tl 
wicked  people.  Ho  said  that  if  they  would  have  eternal  life  : 
Heaven,  thry  must  repent  and  believe  in  Him.  They  repenti 
an<]  the  J^ord  Jesus  Christ  drove  out  the  evil  Spirits.  L 
healed  many  ill  persons.  At  His  word,  the  blind  saw,  the  dt.- 
heard,  the  dumb  spoke,  the  lame  walked,  and  the  dead  livt 
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again.  He  took  a  walk  on  the  sea,  He  made  the  sea  silent, 
and  He  fed  many  thousands  of  people  twice,  with  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes.  He  worked  many  miracles,  to  prove  that  He 
came  from  Heaven,  and  was  the  Son  of  God.  Many  folks 
trusted  in  Him,  and  loved  Him,  and  were  obedient  to  Him. 
But  many  Scribes  and  Pharisees  did  not  obey  his  precepts,  but 
plotted  to  assassinate  Him,  for  they  were  hypocrites  and  Christ 
detected  them  and  reproved  them.  He  stayed  in  the  world, 
for  thirty-three  years.  Judas  Iscariot  joined  to  the  naughty 
Jews.  At  night  Jesus  Christ  and  His  disciples  ate  supper. 
He  said  to  them  "  I  am  going  to  be  crucified."  Judas  betrayed 
Jesus  to  the  Israelites,  they  caught  Him  and  crucified  Him  on 
a  cross  between  two  thieves.  One  of  them  said  that  he  wished 
to  be  rejoicing  with  the  Angels  in  Heaven ;  Jesus  Christ  said  to 
him  "  I  will  take  you  to  Heaven,  if  you  will  repent."  The  Vir- 
gin Mary  stood  by  the  cross.  The  Lamb  of  God  died  on  the 
cross.  His  disciplfe  asked  Pilate  to  let  him  bury  Him.  Pilate 
gave  him  permission.  He  buried  Him  in  the  pepulchre.  In 
three  days,  Jesus  Christ  lived  again,  and  ascended  to  Heaven. 
He  is  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Our  Heavenly  Father  in 
Heaven,  rejoicing  with  the  Angels  and  making  intercession  for 
all  the  people,  who  live  upon  the  earth. 

T.  K. 

Aged  14  years — in  school  3  years— lost  his  hearing  at  5  years. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  on  Wedneaday,  July  20,  1870, 

Edward  C.  Biddle,  Esquire,  in  the  Chair, 

The  secretary  stated,  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Abraham  B.  Huttoit,  the  Principal  of  the  Institution,  which  sad 
event  took  place  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  Stuyvesant,  Columbia  county.  New 
York,  the  residence  of  his  sister,  to  whom  he  was  on  a  visit.  After  some  re- 
marks on  the  high  character  and  long  and  valued  services  of  Mb.  IlnTTOir,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  viz : 

Besolved,  That  the  Directors  have  learned,  with  feelings  of  unfeigned  sorrow, 
the  death  of  their  valued  friend,  Abraham  B.  Huttou,  the  Principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  gentleman  distinguished 
for  his  refined  and  gentle  manners  and  unblemished  integrity,  and  who,  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  devoted,  with  untiring  assiduity,  his  best  energies  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  of  this  Institution,  and  who,  by  his  judi- 
cious, skilful  and  excellent  management,  conferred  inestimable  blessings  on 
those  committed  to  his  care,  who  were  not  only  instructed  by  his  able  tuition, 
but  guided  by  his  wise  counsel  and  pure  example. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  tribute  of  the  high  respeot  entertained  by  the  Directors 
for  their  departed  friend,  a  memorial  commemorative  of  his  virtues  and  servi- 
ces be  prepared. 

Besolved,  That  a  Committee  of  six  be  appointed  to  convey  to  the  sister  of  the 
deceased,  the  sincere  sympathy  of  this  Board. 

Rtsohtd,  That  the  said  Committee  be  instructed  to  procure  a  suitable  marble 
tablet  in  memorial  of  him,  to  be  placed  in  such  part  of  the  Institution  as  the 
Board  may  designate. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Barclay,  Wheeler,  Collins,  Bache,  Henry,  and 
S.  W.  Lewis,  the  Committee  to  cerry  into  effect  the  third  and  fourth  resolu- 
tions ;  and  on  motion  Mb.  Biddle  was  added  to  the  Committee. 

On  motion  the  secretary  was  requested  to  prepare  the  memorial. 
From  the  minutes. 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY, 

Becreiary. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  third  of  August,1870,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted,  viz. : 

lUiolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  engage  John  Carlin  to 

paint  a  portrait  of  Mb.  Hutton.    Messrs.  Barclay,  Biddle  and  S.  W.  Lewis 

were  appointed  the  Committee. 

From  the  minutes. 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY. 

Mr.  Carlin  has  produced  an  excellent  likeness  of  Mb.  Huttoh,  which  is  now 

in  the  Institution. 


S 


ADD  RE  S  S. 


To  record  the  services,  to  commemorate  the  virtues,  and  t<} 
cherish  the  memory  of  those  who,  in  their  day  and  generation) 
have  conferred  important  and  lasting  benefits  on  their  fellowsj 
has  ever  been  considered  commendable. 

Although  the  career  of  Abraham  B.  Hutton  was  marked  by 
no  startling,  illumined  by  no  brilliant  achievement,  yet,  by 
his  earnest,  persevering,  and  successful  labors,  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  deaf  mutes  have  been  rendered  useful,  respectablefj 
and  happy ;  prepared  to  act  well  their  part  in  this  life,  and  i6 
look  forward  with  Christian  hope  to  that  to  come. 

Before  noticing  the  services  of  Mr.  Hutton,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  former  condition  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  show  how  that  condition  has  been  amelio-^ 
rated  by  a  few  noble  philanthropists. 

It  will  now  hardly  be  believed  that  there  ever  was  a  period 
when  this  interesting  class  of  our  fellow-creatures,  whose  de-^ 
privation  gave  them  such  strong  claims  for  protection  and  sym-» 
pathy,  was  treated  not  only  with  heartless  neglect,  but  some- 
times with  cruel  barbarity.    Such,  however,  is  the  fact. 

In  some  countries  they  were  rendered  incapable  of  inherit-| 
ing ;  in  some  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace  to  their  fami- 
lies ;  and  in  some  places  the  authorities,  if  they  did  not  en-i 
courage,  did  not  punish  the  perpetrators  of  their  destruction. 
That  great  philosopher,  Aristotle,  considered  them  as  incapable 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  St.  Augustin  maintained  that  the 
truths  of  our  holy  faith  could  not  be  communicated  to  them* 
De  TEp^e  informs  us  that  some  respectable  theologians  did  not 


approve  of  bis  noble  enterprise.    Dreadful  was  tben  tlie  cob 
tion  of  tbeae  utbappy  cbildrCD  of  ailencQ.     Shrouded  in 
darkness  of  ignorance,  they  were  not  only  unable  to  en 
social  iutercourae  with  the  living,  but  could  not 

"Hold  high  converM  with  tha  mighty  dead," 

for 

"  Knowledge  to  \^ni  ayes  bar  »BipU  page, 
Bicti  with  the  Bpoib  of  time,  did  ne'er  nnroll." 

A  brighter  day  was  about  to  dawn,  when  the  light  ofsciei 
would  dispel  the  clouds  that  hung  over  them,  when  their  mii 
would  be  illumined  by  the  glorious  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  tl 
would  be  made  wise  uoto  salvation;  when,  properly  instmd 
and  justly  appreciated,  they  would  take  their  true  position 
society. 

The  earliest  case  we  believe  on  record  of  any  attempt 
instruct  a  deaf  mute  occurred  in  690,  when  the  Bishop 
Hagulstad  taught  one,  not  only  to  speak,  but  to  repeat  af 
him  words  and  Bentences. 

Eudolphus  Agricola,  of  Groningen,  in  his  "Da  Inventic 
Dialectical!,"  speaks  of  having  seen  a  deaf  mute  who  could  wri 
This  wad  in  1442.  We  Live,  however,  no  particulars  of  th( 
cases,  and  are  unable  to  ascertain  wliat  was  the  real  conditi 
of  their  attainments.  The  subject  of  educating  tlie  deaf  a 
dumb  began  to  attract  attention,  and  to  Jerome  Cardan,' 
Italian  philosopher,  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  w 
adopted  a  system  of  instructing  them,  and  "  Padua  was  t 
cradle  of  the  art," 

The  next  distinguished  name  in  the  annals  of  the  deaf  a 
dumb  is  that  of  Don  Pedro  de  Ponce'.    He  taught  his  pupils 

'  This  scccntrie  goaius  was  born  at  I'adua  in  the  ftutumn  of  1501.  He  i 
distiuguiflied  an  a  phyt^iuiao  and  for  his  various  acquircmeDta. 

*  Don  Pedro  de  Ponce  was  born  in  Old  Cuslile  about  153S,  became  a  Be 
dictine  monk,  and  died  in  theConvcnt  of  Orla  in  158t.  It  is  doubtful  whet 
ho  wrole  on  llie  Buhjeet  of  tho  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  If  he  did 
writiuga  art  lost. 


articulate.  Among  them  were  two  brothers  and  a  sister  of  the 
Constable  of  Castile,  and  a  son  of  the  Grand  Justice  of  Aragon. 
Such  was  his  success  that  one  of  them,  who  died  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  spoke  and  wrote  Latin  fluently;  and 
another,  according  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  conversed  fluently  on 
pcientific  subjects  without  betraying  his  infirmity. 

We  are  indebted  to  Don  Francesco  de  Valles,  to  Don  Fer- 
nando de  Nunez  de  Taboada,  and  to  Ambrosio  Morales,  for 
most  of  what  we  know  of  him.  Morales,  in  his  *'  Antiquities 
of  Spain,"  says :  "  Pedro  de  Ponce  taught  deaf  mutes  to  speak 
with  a  rare  perfection."  Nufiez  says,  that  his  deaf  mute  pupils 
spoke,  wrote,  calculated,  prayed  in  a  loud  voice,  confessed, 
spoke  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  and  reasoned  on  natural  phi- 
losophy and  astronomy.  Some  of  them  became  able  historians. 
Castaniza,  Feijo,  and  Antonio  also  bear  witness  to  his  success. 

He  was  followed  by  Juan  Paulo  Bonet.  He  states  that  he 
gave  his  attention  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  on 
account  of  his  aflfection  for  a  Constable  of  Castile,  who  had  a 
deaf  mute  brother.  Whether  Bonet  was  acquainted  with  de 
Ponce's  plan  is  not  certain.  His  mode  of  imparting  instruction 
was  different.  He  united  articulation  with  the  manual  alphabet. 
He  explained  his  plan  of  instruction  in  a  work  he  published 
entitled  "  Reduccion  de  las  Letras  y  Arte  para  eiisenar  a  hablar 
los  Mudos." 

This  work  is  very  rare,  and  our  libraries  do  not  contain  it. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  his  treatise  "  De  Natura  Corporum,"^ 
states  that,  when  he  was  in  Spain,  he  saw  a  mute  deaf  from 
his  birth,  whose  deafness  was  so  absolute  that  he  could  not  hear 
the  report  of  a  cannon,  and  yet  knew  how  to  read  the  lips,  and 
could  himself  pronounce  distinctly.  This  mute  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  and  possessed  good  natural 
abilities.  Sir  Kenelm  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales^    At  the 


'  Chap.  28,  sec.  8. 

2  Afterwarda  Charles  the  Firat. 


request  of  the  prince  he  pronounced,  in  the  presence  of  t 
mute,  Bome  words  in  English  and  some  in  French,  which  t 
young  gentleman  repeated  exactly. 

Don  Nicolas  Antonio,  notwithstanding  the  just  homage  whi 
he  pays  to  the  memory  of  De  Ponce,  in  procUiming  him  t 
inventor  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  gives  t 
same  title  to  another  Spaniard,  Kamirez  de  Carion,  who  v 
subsequent  to  De  Ponce  and  Bonet.  Kamirez  alao  taught  t 
deaf  mutes  to  read  and  to  articulate  some  words.  He  had  i 
a  pupil  Emanuel  Philibert,  Prince  of  Carignan,  a  deaf  mal 
who  spoke  and  wrote  four  languages- 
Nothing  practical  appears  to  have  been  done  in  Italy, 
celebrated  Professor  in  the  University  of  Padua,  Fabrii 
d'Acquapendente,  wrote  a  Treatise  De  Visione,  Voce,  Auditn. 
About  the  year  1670  'Lana-Terzi,  a  Jesuit  of  Brescia,  ai 
a  professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Terni,  published  a  work  on  deafmn 
instruction.    The  work  is  favorably  spoken  of. 

In  England,  little  attention  waa  given  to  the  education  of  tl 
deaf  and  dumb  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
is  evident,  however,  that  some  individuals  must  have  been  i 
structed.  'Two  cases  are  reported  by  Carter,  where  persor 
after  an  examination  by  the  Court,  were  allowed  to  levy  fim 
In  IG 18  John  Bulwer  publislied  his  "Philosophies  ;  or,  tl 

iTom  was  lorn  ic  1631,  and  died  in  10S7. 

*  Carters' reports  53;   Martha  Elyot'a  case. 

Bridgman,  C.  J.  "A  woman  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  eomos  before  me  to  le 
a  fine.  She  anil  her  three  eisters  have  a  house  and  land.  An  uncle  hm  niai 
tained  her,  and  taken  great  care  of  her,  and  he  is  to  buy  the  houso  and  land 
thoca ;  and  be  agrees  to  maintain  her  if  she  will  pass  her  land  for  eecuritr.  . 
of  her  intclligi;neo,  her  siflters  eay  she  knows  and  understands  the  meaning 
sJl  this.  I  demanded  what  siga  she  would  make  for  passing  Av,-ny  her  land 
and  ai  it  ttaa  interprtled  to  me,  the  put  hrr  handt  that  way  where  the  Ian 
lay,  and  ipread  out  her  hands.  It  being  a  business  of  this  nature,  and  for  l 
own  good,  I  tlioaght  it  fit  to  communicate  it  to  you." 

In  UiU's  case,  Mr.  Justice  Warburton  allowed  him  lo  levy  a  fine  after 
had  cxamintdhim,  and  found  him  intelligent.  This  was  probably  between  15 
and  I55'J. 


Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Friend."  But,  to  Dr.  John  Wallis*  be- 
longs the  credit  of  having  conceived  a  plan  for  educating  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  In  his  preface  to  his  English  Grammar^,  he 
notices  his  plan  for  teaching  Artificial  Articulation  to  deaf 
mutes.  The  Rev.  William  Holder  is  also  mentioned  as  one  who 
gave  considerable  attention. 

In  1770,  a  deaf  mute  named  Sibscota,  published  "A  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Man's  Discourse,  Concerning  the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 
3  George  Dalgarno  published,  in  1680,  "Didascalocophus,  or 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor,"  a  work  highly  esteemed  in 
the  present  day. 

From  1680  to  1760,  little  appears  to  have  been  done  in  Eng- 
land to  improve  the  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  have, 
however,  again  evidence  that  their  rights  were  recognized  in 
the  Courts  of  Justice.  In  the  case  of  Dickerson  vs.  Blisset,* 
''a  party  born  deaf  and  dumb  attaining  twenty-one,  applies  for 
possession  of  her  real  estat-e,  and  to  have  an  assignment  of  her 
chattel  estate,  Lord  Hardwicke,  Chancellor,  having  put  ques- 
tions to  the  party  in  writing,  and  she  having  given  sensible 
answers  thereto  in  writing,  the  same  was  ordered." 

In  1760  Thomas  Braidwood,  at  the  instance  of  a  merchant  of 
Leith,  who  had  a  mute  son,  established  a  school  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  his  fame  soon  spread,  and  the  number  of  his 
pupils  rapidly  increased.  Among  others  who  praised  him  is 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson.  In  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  he 
writes  :  '*  There  is  one  subject  of  philosophical  interest  to  be 
found  in  Edinburgh,  which  no  other  city  has  to  show;  a  college 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are  taught  to  speak,  to  read,  to 
write  and  to  practice  Arithmetic,  by  a  gentleman  whose  name 

1  He  was  born  at  Asliford  Kent  in  1616 ;  educated  at  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge ;  died  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry. 
He  was  a  distinguished  Mathematician  and  Cryptologist. 

'Published  in  1753. 

•George  Dalgarno  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  about  the  year  1627,  died  at  Oxford 
in  1G87. 

*  Dickens'  Rep  ,  268,  1754. 
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is  Braidwood,  The  improvement  of  Mr.  Braidwood's  pnpils : 
■wonderful.  They  not  only  speak,  write,  and  understaod  whs 
ia  written,  but  if  he  that  epeaka  looks  towards  them,  and  modi 
fies  bis  organs  by  distinct  and  full  utterance,  they  know  ao  we 
what  ia  spoken,  thatit  is  an  expression  acarely  figurative  tosaj 
that  they  hear  with  the  eye." 

Mr.  Braidwood  kept  bia  mode  of  instruction  a  tecret,  8n< 
imparted  it  only  to  a  few,  chiefly  members  of  hia  own  familj 
under  severe  restrictioaa,  not  to  communicate  it  to  others. 

In  1792,  the  London  Asylum  for  the  support  and  educatioi 
of  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  children  was,  mainly  through  thi 
efforta  of  the  benevolent  Jobu  Towusend,  a  Congregationa 
clergyman,  founded.  In  1810,  the  Edinburgh  school  was  estab 
lished,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  DeLya.  The  gen 
eral  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  childrei 
near  Birmingham,  was  opened  in  January  1814,  under  the  car 
of  Thomas  Braidwood. 

In  Holland,  Pierre  Montanus,  M.  Van  Helmont  and  Joh: 
Conrad  Amman  were  conspicuous  aa  teachers  of  the  deaf  an< 
dumb. 

Kei-gor,  Eapbel,  Lasius,  Arnoldi  and  Heicick*;  appeared  ii 
Germany. 

Ill  1704  Kerger  published  tbo  results  of  his  labors.  Tb 
means  ho  adopted  were  pantomime,  articulation  and  writing 
If  he  did  not  employ  dactylology,  he  cultivated  the  languag 
of  signs. 

George  Raphei,  a  clergyman  of  Luneberg,  was  a  contempo 
rary  of  Kerger.  Paternal  affection  induced  him  to  become  ai 
instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  three  of  his  children  wer 
mutes. 

In  1718  he  published  an  account  of  hia  method  and  success 

Some  years  later,  Otho  Benjamin  Lasius  gave  a  narrative  o 
bis  progress  in  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb.  H' 
employed  writing  and  articulation. 

Arnold!,  who  was  contemporary  with   Lasius,  was  also  i 
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teacher  of  deaf  mutes.    He  used  articulation,  drawing,  dacty- 
lology combined  with  signs. 

Next  comes  Samuel  Heinick^,^  the  most  celebrated  German 
teacher  of  this  period.  He  appears  to  have  occupied  various 
positions  before  he  became  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He 
asserted  that,  having  met  a  deaf  mute,  he  taught  him  in  six 
weeks  to  answer  in  writing  all  questions  that  were  propounded 
to  him. 

His  fame  spread  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony. 

This  Prince,  founded  in  1778,  at  Leipsig,  the  first  institution 
for  deaf  mutes,  established  by  a  government. 

He,  as  most  of  his  predecessors,  united  reading  and  writing, 
articulation  and  the  manual  alphabet.  He  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed rare  ability  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  a  work  he  published  at  Hamburg,  in  1778,  he  gave  an 
account  of  his  method.  He  was  the  first  to  prepare  books 
appropriate  to  their  condition,  and  he  published  a  number  ol 
articles  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  in  the 
German  Literary  and  Scientific  Journals. 

It  is  remark;  ible,  that  while  various  efibrts  were  made  in 
Spain,  Italy,  England  and  Germany,  to  educate  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  little  was  attempted  in  France  to  ameliorate  their  con* 
dition. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  of  the  sixth  of 
August,  1670,  the  will  of  a  congenital  deaf  mute,  written  with 
his  own  hand,  was  admitted  to  probate. 

In  1746,  a  ship  carpenter  of  Gagnes,  named  Lucas,  commenced 
the  education  of  a  young  deaf  mute ;  at  Amiens,  an  aged  deaf 
mute,  who  was  well  instructed,  gave  lessons  to  young  d'Etavigny. 

>  Heinick<$,  a  Saxon  by  birth,  was  first  a  farmer,  then  a  soldier,  afterwards 
a  school-master,  then  became  a  chanter  at  Eppendorff.    lie  is  said  to  have 
been  a  man  of  disagreeable  temper  and  rude  manners.    He  was  born  in  1723 
and  died  1700,  surviving  de  I'Ep^e  one  year. 
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Other  examples  of  individual  caaes  might  Im  adduced.  Bi 
little  is  now  known  of  these  cases  other  than  the  fact  that  th< 
existed. 

It  was  a  foreigner  who  first  aroused  attention  t»  the  edne 
tJon  of  deaf  and  dumb,  in  France,  Dom  Bodrigo  Pereira, 
Portugese  gentleman. 

On  the  eleventh  of  June,  1749,  he  was  introduced  to  tli 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  read  a  memoir,  which  made  a  favoi 
able  impression.  He  again  presented  himself  before  th 
Academy  on  the  13th  of  January,  1751.  For  a  third  timi 
he  addressed  the  Academy  in  1762.  He  applied  to  the  Govern 
ment,  was  treated  politely,  but  obtained  no  assistance.  H 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  but  did  uc 
succeed  in  obtaining  public  patronage. 

SaboureuK  de  Fontanai,  a  pupil  of  Pereira  is  mentioned  wit 
commendation,  and  had  several  pupils  whom  he  taught  sue 
cessfully. 

Ernaud  obtained  some  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  am 
dumb, 

Tlie  Abb(?  Deschamps  published  liis  course  of  instruction  fo 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  1779.  This  generous  man  dovoted  lii 
whole  life  niid  fortune  to  the  education  of  deaf  mutes.  Hi 
worli  was  criticised  by  a  deaf  mute  named  Desloges,  a  lx»t 
hinder  of  Paris.  He  advocated  the  plan  of  de  I'Epde.  Th 
criticism  is  said  to  be  animated,  ingenious  and  fair. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  (lie  celebrated  and  pbilanthrophi 
de  VEpCe. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  King's  architect,  and  was  born  a 
Versailles  on  the  12th  of  November,  1712.  He  was  educatei 
for  the  church,  but  being  a  Janscnist,  his  advancement  wa 
successfully  opposed  by  the  Jesuits. 

A  casual  circumstance  drew  his  attention  to  the  education  o 
the  doaf  ami  dumb.  Calling  on  a  lady  one  day  on  business,  hi 
was  told  that  she  was  not  at  home,  Being  invited  to  walk  in 
he  entered  tlie  house  and  found  two  young  females  occupied  ir 
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needle  work.  Making  the  usual  salutations,  he  was  surprised 
at  receiving  no  reply.  While  wondering  at  what  appeared  to 
him  a  want  of  politeness,  their  mother  came  in  and  solved  the 
mystery,  by  informing  him  her  daughters  were  deaf  mutes. 
His  heart  was  filled  with  compassion  for  them  when  he  thought 
of  their  isolated  condition.  He  gave  himself  up  to  devise  some 
plan,  by  which  their  condition  could  be  ameliorated.  An 
ecclesiastic  named  Vanin,  had  commenced  instructing  them. 
Death  removed  him,  and  their  condition  appeared  hopeless 
when  de  TEp^e  appeared.  He  invited  them  to  come  daily 
to  his  abode,  and  from  this  time  he  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  reflected  that  savages  of 
different  languages,  were  able,  by  means  of  signs  to  communi- 
cate to  a  certain  extent  with  each  other^ 

It  struck  him  forcibly  that  signs  were  the  natural  language 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  adopted  them  as  his  plan  for 
instruction,  enlarged  and  improved  them,  and  reduced  them  to 
a  system.  But  his  precious  life  was  too  short  to  complete  it. 
Fortunately,  he  had  instructed  the  Abb^  Sicard,  and  when  on 
the  23d  of  December,  1789,  he  was  called  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  from  time  to  eternity,  there  survived  a  man 


'  Major  Long,  in  his  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Philadelphia, 
1823,  vol.  1,  p.  678,  Ac),  gives  upwards  of  one  hundred  Indian  signs.  Among 
which  are  "  Man,  finger  held  vertically.*'  "  Sun,  the  forefinger  and  thumb 
are  brought  together  at  the  tip  so  as  to  form  a  circle,  and  held  up  towards  the 
sun's  track.  To  indicate  any  particular  time  of  the  day,  the  hand  with  the 
sign  of  the  sun  is  stretched  out  towards  the  East  horizon,  and  then  gradually 
elevated  to  show  the  ascent  of  that  luminary,  until  the  hand  arrives  in  the 
proper  direction,  to  indicate  the  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  sun  will  be 
at  the  given  time."  "  Fire,  the  act  of  striking  fire  with  the  flint  and  steel  is 
represented,  after  which  ascent  of  the  smoke  is  indicated  by  closing  the  fingers 
and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  holding  them  in  a  vertical  position  with  the 
hand  as  low  as  convenient,  the  hand  is  then  gradually  elevated,  and  the  fingers 
and  thumb  a  little  expanded,  to  show  the  ascent  and  expansion  of  the  volume 
of  smoke." 

Indiana,  on  several  occasions,  visited  the  Pennsylvania  Ineitutions,  and 
were  able  to  hold  a  conversation  with  the  pupils  by  signs. 
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worthy  to  succeed  him.  '  This  venerable  Christian  had  arouse 
public  attention  to  the  wanta  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  had  van 
quiahed  the  prejudices  that  existed  against  them,  and  hai 
called  forth  a  generous  sympathy  in  their  behalf.  They  becam 
the  objects  of  public  benevolence  and  private  beneficence 
Numerous  schools  were  founded  for  them.  Pious,  learned  ani 
capable  teachers  arose  to  instruct  them. 

The  most  eminent  of  these  was-Boche  Ambroiae  Cucurroi 
Sicard.  He  was  bom  at  Fousaeret,  near  Toulouse,  on  thi 
20tb  of  September,  1742,  He  was  educated  in  that  city,  an* 
on  the  completion  of  his  studies  entered  into  Holy  orders. 

The  good  and  learned  Arcbbiehop  of  Bordeaux,  sent  him  ti 
Paris,  and  had  him  placed  under  the  instruction  of  de  I'EpA 
He  soon  entered  enthusiastically  and  energetically  into  thi 
views  of  his  master,  the  value  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  per 
ceive  and  appreciate.  Endowed  with  a  vivid  and  fertile  ima^ 
nation,  he  had  remarkable  skill  to  clothe  abstract  ideas  witl 
sensible  forms ;  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  pantomine,  whicl 
is  the  appropriate  language  of  deaf  mutes.  Gifted  with  a  plian 
and  active  spirit,  he  eagerly  sought  and  discovered  new  am 
varied  means  to  express  and  explain  his  ideas  or  hia  precepts 
It  seemed  that  to  teach  the  mute  was  his  natural  vocation,  si 
admirably  was  he  qualified  for  it.  Adopting  the  fundaraenta 
principles  of  de  I'Ep^e,  he  seized  above  all  this  primitive  idea 
that  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  was  a  translation,  that  mimii 
signs  was  their  mother  tongue,  that  the  conventional  languagi 
of  society  was  to  them  a  foreign  one,  which,  by  the  aid  of  trans 
lation,  might  be  taught  them.  He  reproduced  this  idea  unde 
new  forms  ;  he  reflected  upon  it  incessantly.  The  language  o 
signs  became  to  him  a  natural  language,  so  much  did  he  lov 
it,  and  so  skilful  was  he  in  its  use  that  he  not  only  used  it,  bu 
he  enlarged  it,  enriched  it,  moulded  and  remoulded  it,* 

'  Hb  di;;irivfiil  himself  «f  the  comfort  of  fuel  for  a  whole  winter,  in  order  iha 
he  iniglit  have  larger  means  to  aid  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

*  7}ial  eminent  j philosopher,  DugalJ  Stewart,  who  resided  in  Edinburgh,  an 
must  have  liave  liad  a  fall  opportunity  of  becoming  well  acquBintad  with  Braid 
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Sicard,  now  admirably  trained  to  teach,  was  recalled  from 
Paris  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  school  established  by  him. 

Sicard*s  fame  as  an  instructor  soon  spread,  and  his  success 
rendered  him  celebrated,  and  gained  him  clerical  advancement. 
He  was  made  Vicar-General  of  Condom,  and  a  canon  of  Bor- 
deaux. 

On  the  death  of  the  venerable  de  TEp^e  in  1789,  Sicard  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him. 

The'  horrors  of  the  Revolution  were  now  approaching,  and 
he  narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine.     On  the  26th  of  August, 
1791,  he  was  seized,  and  thrown  into  prison. 
^  An  eloquent  appeal  was  made  in  his  behalf  by  his  pupils,  and 

wooded  method  of  instrnction,  thns  speaks  of  Sicard's  method,  when  he  was 
considering  the  case  of  James  Mitchell,  a  boy  born  deaf  and  blind : — 

"  I  have  been  led  to  insist  at  some  length  on  the  philosophical  merits  of  Si- 
card's  plan  of  instruction  for  the  dumb,  not  only  because  his  fundamental 
principles  admit  of  an  obvious  application  {mutatis  mutandis)  to  the  case  of 
Mitchell,  but  because  his  book  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  so  much  notice 
in  this  country  as  might  have  been  expected  among  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  same  profession.  Of  this  no  stronger  proof  can  be  produced 
than  the  stress  which  has  been  laid,  by  most  of  our  teachers,  on  the  power  of 
articulation,  which  can  rarely  if  ever  repay,  to  a  person  born  deaf,  the  time 
and  pains  necessary  for  the  acquisition.  This  error  was  no  doubt  owing,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  a  very  natural  though  a  very  gross  mistake,  which  con- 
founds the  gift  of  Speech  with  the  gift  of  Reason ;  but  I  believe  it  has  been 
prolonged  and  confirmed  in  England,  not  a  little,  by  the  common  union  of 
this  branch  of  trade  with  the  more  lucrative  one  of  professing  to  cure  organi- 
cal  impediments.  To  teach  the  dumb  to  speak,  besides  (although  in  fact 
entitled  to  rank  only  a  little  higher  than  the  art  of  training  starlings  and 
parrots),  will  always  appear  to  the  multitude  a  far  more  wonderful  feat  of  in- 
genuity than  to  unfold,  silently,  the  latent  capacities  of  the  understanding :  an 
e£Eect  which  is  not,  like  the  other,  palpable  to  sense,  and  of  which  but  a  few 
are  able  either  to  ascertain  the  existence  or  to  appreciate  the  value.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  even  those  teachers  who  are  perfectly  aware  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  now  stated  should  persevere  in  the  difficult,  but  compara- 
tively useless  atttempt,  of  imparting  to  their  pupils  that  species  of  accomplish- 
ment which  id  to  furnish  the  only  scale  upon  which  the  success  of  their  own 
labors  is  ever  likely  to  be  measured  by  the  public." — Stewart's  Collected 
Works;  Hamilton's  edition.    Edinburgh,  1854.    Vol  IV.,  page  337,  &c. 
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presented  by  his  favorite,  Miissieu,  to  the  Assembly.  Th 
appeal  was  favorably  received,  and  a  decree  v.''as  passed  reqiiir 
ing  the  Minister  of  tlie  Interior  to  give  an  account  of  Sicard 
arrest.  The  decree  appears  to  have  been  disregarded,  as  Sicar 
was  still  hold  a  prisoner,  and  the  axe  was  already  raised,  who 
a  watchmaker,  named  Mannot,  placed  himself  before  the  in 
tended  victim,  saying,  "It  is  Sicard,  one  of  the  most  usefii 
men  in  the  country.  You  shall  pass  over  my  body  to  read 
his."  Sicard  then  exclaimed,  "  I  am  the  teacher  of  the  dea 
and  dumb,  and  as  these  unfortunates  are  more  numerou 
among  the  poor  than  the  rich,  I  am  more  to  you  than  to  them." 
This  noble  action  of  the  gallant  Mannot  saved  the  life  of  Sicard 
and  embalmed  his  own  memory. 

The  good  Sicard,  relciiscd  from  prison,  pursued  his  cour3i 
triumphantly.  He  instructed  many.  But  still  more  did  he  do 
he  published  his  views,  and,  through  the  press,  he  enablec 
thousands  upon  thousands  to  receive  the  benefits  of  his  philan 
thropic  labors. 

In  1815,  accompanied  by  his  favorite  pupils  Massieu  an> 
Clcrc,  lie  went  to  England,  and  there  mot  Thomas  H.  Gallau 
dot.  What  countloss  blessincjs  have  (lowed  from  that  intor 
vicw!^ 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  (hci 
and  dumb  in  our  own  count rv. 

Kothiiii^  had  been  done,  and  little  said  in  their  behalf  pric 
to  tho  v«\ir  1815. 

An  article  from  tho  pen  of  Mr.  William  Thornton  was  p;;! 
lishod  in  the  Transactions  of  tho  American  Philosophical  Sc 
cioiy  in  1793,^  entitled,  "On  Teaching  the  Surd  or  Deaf,  an 


^  It  is  tnio  that  tli<'re  arc  moro  floaf  mutes  aiiKjiig  tho  poor  th;ni  ain<">ng  ti 
rich,  l)iit  thHre  are  moro  poor  thau  rich  p(".>j»le.  No  condition  of  life  is  t^xi'iu] 
fruin  thi.s  cjilumity.  At  one  time  tlioro  wore  two  pupils  in  the  rrunsylvair 
In.stiuition;  one  tho  groat-grandj^on  of  tho  illustrious  author  of  the  Deolaratio 
of  lii'lopondunco,  thu  other  tlio  grandson  of  Prei^idout  Monroo. 

*  III  is  high-inindod  man,  and  gonorous  bon^^faotor  of  the  deaf  and  dura 
di'.d  nn  tho  l')Lh  of  May,  1S2'J,  in  tho  SOih  year  of  his  age. 

'  Vol.  II r.,  pago31(.>. 
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consequently  Dumb,  to  Speak."  He  proposed  to  have  an  alpha- 
bet of  thirty  letters^  and  then  to  teach  the  pupils  "  to  read,  to 
speak,  to  understand  others,  to  write,  and  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  things  at  the  same  time."  No  result  followed  this 
publication.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1800,  Mr.  William  Dunbar 
addressed  a  letter  from  Natchez  to  Mr.  Jeflferson,  "  On  the  Lan- 
guage of  Signs  among  certain  North  American  Indians."  This 
letter  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Vol.  VL,  Part  First,  Article  1. 

We  are  not  aware  that  anything  further  was  done  until 
public  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  by  Dr.  Mason  F, 
Cogswell,^  an  eminent  physician  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Cogsweirs  third  and  youngest  daughter,  Alice,  when  a 
little  over  three  years  of  age,  had  a  severe  attack  of  spotted 
fever.  Her  life  was  saved,  but  her  hearing  was  lost.  She  soon 
became  mute.  Her  father  felt  for  the  sad  condition  of  his  little 
darling.  He  felt  the  most  poignant  distress  at  the  idea  that 
she  would  be  cut  oflF  from  social  intercourse  with  her  fellows — 
that  the  rays  of  knowledge  would  never  enlighten  her  mind. 
He  determined  that  no  effort  on  his  part  should  be  wanting  to 
alleviate,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  privation  of  his  own  child, 
and  of  other  children  laboring  under  the  same  misfortune.  He 
consulted  his  friends,  who  gave  him  not  only  their  sympathy 
but  their  co-operation.  He  had  heard  of  the  success  of  Sicard. 
He  had  procured  all  the  books  that  he  could  obtain  relative  to 
the  mode  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  was  determined 
to  found  a  school  for  them.  An  application  was  made  to  the 
Legislature  of  Connecticut,  and  the  "  Connecticut  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  was  incorporated.*  The  title'  was  changed 
when  a  grant  of  land  was  obtained  from  Congress,  to  the 


'  Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogswell,  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Cogswell,  D.  D.,  was  born 
at  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1780,  having 
taken  the  valedictory  address  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  He  died  on  the  17th 
of  December,  1830. 

a  May,  1816.  •  May,  1819. 
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presented  by  his  favorite,  Massieu,  to  the  Assembly.  Th 
appeal  was  favorably  received,  and  a  decree  v,^as  passed  requir 
ing  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  give  an  account  of  Sicard 
arrest.  The  decree  appears  to  have  been  disregarded,  as  Sicar 
was  still  held  a  prisoner,  and  the  axe  was  already  raised,  who 
a  watchmaker,  named  Mannot,  placed  himself  before  the  ir 
tended  victim,  saying,  "It  is  Sicard,  one  of  the  most  usefii 
men  in  tlie  country.  You  shall  pass  over  my  body  to  reao 
his."  Sicard  then  exclaimed,  "  I  am  the  teacher  of  tlie  A^^^ 
and  dumb,  and  as  these  unfortunates  are  more  numerou 
among  the  poor  than  the  rich,  I  am  more  to  you  than  to  them.*' 
This  noble  action  of  the  gallant  Mannot  saved  the  life  of  Sicarc 
and  embalmed  his  own  memory. 

The  good  Sicard,  released  from  prison,  pursued  his  cours 
triumphantly.  He  instructed  many.  But  still  more  did  he  do 
he  published  his  views,  and,  through  the  press,  he  enable* 
thousands  upon  thousands  to  receive  the  benefits  of  his  philan 
thropic  labors. 

In  1815,  accompanied  by  his  favorite  pupils  Massieu  an 
Clerc,  ho  wont  to  England,  and  there  met  Thomjis  H.  Gallai 
det.  \Vhat  countless  blessings  have  flowed  from  that  intt-i 
view  I  ^ 

Lot  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Jl\ 
and  dumb  in  our  own  country. 

Nothing  had  been  done,  and  little  said  in  their  behalf  pric 
to  the  voar  1815. 

An  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Thornton  was  pul 
lishod  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  S( 
cioty  in  1793,^  entitled,  "On  Teaching  the  Surd  or  Deaf,  an 


^  It  is  true  that  t.h».;re  iiro  moro  <lt>af  mutes  among  tho  poor  than  among  \] 
ricli,  but  ilioro  are  more  poor  than  rich  pt.'uple.  No  condition  of  life  is  ox^m 
from  this  cahiuiity.  At  one  time  thore  were  two  pupils  in  the  ronnsylvari 
Institution;  one  th«>  groat-grandson  of  tho  illustrious  author  of  the  IVclarativ 
ot"  Iii'l'.pendence,  tho  other  tho  grandson  of  Prosidont  Monroe. 

*  Tliis  higli-mindod  man,  and  goncrous  benofactor  of  the  doaf  and  dum 
dh:d  on  the  lOtli  of  M;iy,  1822,  in  the  S'Jlh  year  of  his  ago. 

*  Vol.  III.,  page  310. 
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consequently  Dumb,  to  Speak."  He  proposed  to  have  an  alpha- 
bet of  thirty  letters^  and  then  to  teach  the  pupils  "  to  read,  to 
speak,  to  understand  others,  to  write,  and  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  things  at  the  same  time."  No  result  followed  this 
publication.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1800,  Mr.  William  Dunbar 
addressed  a  letter  from  Natchez  to  Mr.  Jeflferson,  "  On  the  Lan- 
guage of  Signs  among  certain  North  American  Indians."  This 
letter  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Vol.  VL,  Part  First,  Article  1. 

We  are  not  aware  that  anything  further  was  done  until 
public  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  by  Dr.  Mason  F, 
Cogswell,^  an  eminent  physician  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Cogswell's  third  and  youngest  daughter,  Alice,  when  a 
little  over  three  years  of  age,  had  a  severe  attack  of  spotted 
fever.  Her  life  was  saved,  but  her  hearing  was  lost.  She  soon 
became  mute.  Her  father  felt  for  the  sad  condition  of  his  little 
darling.  He  felt  the  most  poignant  distress  at  the  idea  that 
she  would  be  cut  oflF  from  social  intercourse  with  her  fellows — 
that  the  rays  of  knowledge  would  never  enlighten  her  mind. 
He  determined  that  no  eflfort  on  his  part  should  be  wanting  to 
alleviate,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  privation  of  his  own  child, 
and  of  other  children  laboring  under  the  same  misfortune.  He 
consulted  his  friends,  who  gave  him  not  only  their  sympathy 
but  their  co-operation.  He  had  heard  of  the  success  of  Sicard. 
He  had  procured  all  the  books  that  he  could  obtain  relative  to 
the  mode  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  was  determined 
to  found  a  school  for  them.  An  application  was  made  to  the 
Legislature  of  Connecticut,  and  the  "  Connecticut  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  was  incorporated.*  The  title'  was  changed 
when  a  grant  of  land  was  obtained  from  Congress,  to  the 


'  Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogswell,  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Cogswell,  D.  D.,  was  born 
at  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1780,  having 
taken  the  valedictory  address  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  He  died  on  the  17th 
of  December,  1830. 

a  May,  1816.  •  May,  1819. 
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"American  Asylum  at    Hartford,   for    tlie    Education  i 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 

It  ia  evident  that  considerable  information  must  have  b 
conveyed  to  the  mind  of  Alice  Cogswell  before  sbe  entered 
school  at  Hartford,  aa  Mr.  Gallaudet  wrote  her  several  lett 
while  in  Europe,  the  contents  of  which  no  doubt  were  « 
municated  to  her  in  some  way,  but  in  what  way  we  are  ; 
informed. 

As  her  name  is  so  indissolably  connected  witb  the  hhU. 
of  the  education  of  tbe  deaf  and  dumb  in  America,  we  n 
he  pardoned  in  giving  a  short  notice  of  her.  Boon  after  1 
recovery  from  the  fever  she  ceased  to  speak,  and  her  doti 
jxu'enta  no  longer  heard  the  sweet  sound  of  her  gentle  voi 
On  the  foundation  of  the  Asylum  she  was  placed  there,  a 
made  rapid  progress.  No  one  who  gazed  on  her  mind-ill 
mined  face  would  have  supposed  for  a  moment  that  her  tong 
could  give  no  utterance  to  her  thoughts.  As  she  grew  in  yei 
she  grew  in  grace.  Her  beauty  attracted  the  admiration  of . 
wlio  saw  her;  her  artless  and  winning  manners,  her  cheer, 
ami  alTectionate  disposition,  and  her  intelligence  gained  hcT  t 
iovo  of  all  who  tiiew  her. 

She  was  tlio  light  of  tlic  Iiotisehoiil,  i\-h!ch  shed  its  gen 
lustre  on  all  around  her.  She  was  so  inartificially  sweet, 
uiioblruiiivfly  gay,  so  uuconscioiisly  lovely,  that  she  w.is  a  gt 
t'nil  favorite.  She  soemod  less  a  child  of  earth  than  of  he.ivt 
Her  [jilgriniage  here  was  destined  to  be  short. 

H(-r  bclovcil  father  was  taken  ill,  and  it  soon  appcarevl  tli 
his  diseass  would  terminate  fatally. 

She  watched  over  his  dying  bed  with  intense  anxiety.  Whi 
liirt  iList  hour  arrived,  the  solemn  mystery  of  death  greatly  aj 
tati.-d  her.  She  was  conscious  that  her  idolized  father,  who  b: 
prot'.'Cteil  iicr  infancy,  guided  her  youth,  softened  all  her  grio: 
and  ah;u-ed  all  her  joya,  waa  taken  from  her.  The  crushii 
IpIjw  overwhelmed  lier.  Her  own  deep  sorrow  was  deepem 
I'V  witno.^sing  that  of  her  weeping  mother  and  fainting  siste 
Ko  gushing  tears  relieved  her,  but  her  piercing  shrieks  told  b 
agonizing  anguish. 
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In  two  weeks  her  loving  and  broken  lieart  had  ceased  to 
beat,  and  her  gentle  spirit,  purified  from  all  earthly  dross, 
ascended  to  heaven,  to  be  there  forever  united  with  that  of 
her  fond  parent. 

"  They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their 
deaths  they  were  not  divided."  God  in  his  mercy  had  called 
both  his  children,  the  father  and  the  daughter  home,  where,  we 
humbly  hope,  they  are  now  enjoying  that  celestial  happiness 
promised  to  the  just  made  perfect.^ 

'The  following  beautiful  lines  were  written  by  her  early  friend  and  teacher, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney : 

Sisters !  there's  music  here ! 

From  countless  harps  it  flows, 
Throughout  this  bright,  celestial  sphere, 
Nor  pause  nor  discord  knows. 
The  seal  is  melted  from  my  ear 

By  love  divine, 
And  what  through  life  I  pined  to  hear, 

Is  mine !  Is  mine ! 
The  warbling  of  an  ever- tuneful  choir, 
And  the  full  deep  response  of  David's  sacred  lyre. 
Did  kind  earth  hide  from  me 
Her  broken  harmony, 
That  thus  the  melodies  of  heaven  might  roll, 
And  whelm  in  deeper  tides  of  bliss  my  wrapt,  my  wondering  soul  ? 
Joy  !  I  am  mute  no  more ! 
My  sad  and  silent  years 
With  all  their  loneliness  are  o'er. 
Sweet  sisters,  dry  your  t«ars ! 
Listen  at  hush  of  eve, — ^listen  at  dawn  of  day, — 
List  at  the  hour  of  prayer, — can  ye  not  hear  my  lay  ? 
Untaught,  unchecked  it  came. 
As  light  from  chaos  beamed. 
Praising  His  everlasting  name, 
Whose  blood  from  Calvary  streamed, 
And  still  it  swells  that  highest  strain, — the  song  of  the  redeemed. 

Brother !  my  only  one ! 

Beloved  from  childhood's  hours, 
With  whom,  beneath  the  vernal  sun, 

I  wandered  when  our  task  was  done, 
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AnJ  gathered  earlf  flowers, 

1  cftODOt  como  to  thee. 

Though  'tniu  BO  swrat  to  reet 

Upon  thy  gently  guiding  arm,  thy  ay; 

"Tia  better  here  to  be. 

No  disappoiDtments  throad 

The  angel-bowers  of  joy, 

Our  knowledge  hath  no  clon 

Oar  pleasure*  no  alloy. 
The  fearfol  word  topart 

Is  never  breathed  above. 
Heaven  hath  no  broken  hea: 
Call  me  not  hence,  my  lov 
0  mother  I     He  ia  here 

To  whom  my  heart  lo  grei 
That  when  death's  fatal  ipea 
Stretched  him  npon  his  bier, 

I  fain  must  follow  too ! 

His  smile  my  infant  griefs  n 

His  image  in  my  childish  < 

And  o'er  my  young  affecUoni 

With  gratitode  unnttered  i 

But  yet  till  thexe  refulgent  skies  hurst 

I  knew  not  half  the  unmeasured  debt ; 

A-li  vc,  if  still  his  heart  retains  his  an 
Ask  ye  it  filial  love 
Vnbodied  spirits  prove? 
'Tis  but  a  little  space,  and  thou  shalt  I 
I  bend  to  aoolh  thy  woes, — 

How  near  thou  canst  not  sce- 
I  watch  thy  lone  repose, — 
Alice  does  comfort  thce^ 
To  w.4como  thee  I  wait;  bleat  mother 

When  the  net  of  incorporation  bad 
tion  was  asked  who  should  be  placed  a' 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  Thomas  HopI 
appointed.     Who  was  he  ? 

THOMAS  HOPKINS  G^ 
was  the  great-grandson  of  Peter  EHhu 
of  the   Reformed  Church  in  Kocbelle 
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America,  and  settled  at  New  Rochelle,  in  New  York.  His 
grandfather  was  Thomas  Gallaadet ;  his  father,  Peter  W.  Gal- 
laudet,  who  married  Jane  Hopkins,  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hopkins,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  when  the 
family  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  Thomas  H.  was  born  on 
the  tenth  of  December,  1787.  In  1800  his  family  removed 
to  Hartford,  and  there  he  lived  and  died. 

After  completing  his  course  in  the  grammar  school  of  that 
town,  he,  when  only  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  entered 
the  Sophomore  Class  of  Yale  College,  in  the  fall  of  1802. 

He  was  graduated  in  1805,  having  received  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  in  the  oflice  of  Chauncey  Groodrich,  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  bar  at  Hartford.  He  studied  with  such  intense 
assiduity  that  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  returned  to  Yale  as 
a  tutor.  His  health  continuing  delicate,  it  became  requisite 
that  he  should  seek  some  more  active  employment,  and  he 
became  connected  with  a  large  commission  honse  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  travel,  and  he 
visited  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  On  his  return  to  New  York  he 
became  a  clerk.  This  situation  was  not  congenial,  and  he  in 
the  autumn  of  1811  became  a  student  of  theology.  In  1814  he 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher.  He  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
when  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  proposed  institution. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  immediately  began  his  prepa- 
rations for  a  visit  to  Europe.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1815,  he 
sailed  for  England,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  for  the 
discharge  of  the  important  duties  he  had  assumed. 

On  reaching  London,  he  had  an  interview  with  Joseph  Wat- 
son, LLD.,  who  had  charge  of  the  Asylum  for  deaf  mutes,  to 
ascertain  on  what  terms  he  would  be  received  into  that  Institu- 
tion. They  were  such  as  he  felt  himself  bound  to  decline.  He 
then  directed  his  steps  to  Edinburgh,  and  saw  Mr.  Kobert 
Kinniburg,  the  Principal  of  the  school,  in  that  city.  He  was 
again  disappointed,  and  was  informed  Mr.  Kinniburg  was  under 


bond  not  to  communicate  the  method  directly  or  indirectly  1 
any  individual  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  and  that  three  yeai 
of  this  term  remained  unexpired.  He  returned  to  London,  an 
was  there  introduced  to  the  Abb^  Sicard,  who  was  on  a  visit  I 
England,  accompanied  by  two  favorite  pupils,  MaBsieu*  an 
Clerc,     He  was  cordially  invited  by  the  abbd  to  come  to  Pari 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1816,  he  left  London  for  Paris,  whie 
he  reached  on  the  9th  of  that  month.  On  the  12th  he  had  a 
interview  with  the  Abb^  Sicard,  who  generously  promise 
every  assistance  in  hia  power,  and  placed  him  under  the  e. 
pecial  instruction  of  Mr.  Clerc, 

In  May,  1816,  Mr.  Gallaudet  invited  Mr,  Clerc  to  accon 
pany  him  to  the  United  States.  Clerc  agreed  to  do  so,  prov 
ded  ho  could  obtain  his  mother's  consent  and  the  Abb<5's  pei 
mission.  Both,  after  some  hesitation,  were  procured.  On  tl 
15th  of  June,  181G,  they  sailed  for  America,  and  arrived  i 
New  York  on  the  9th  of  August  following.  After  spending 
few  days  in  that  city,  they  proceeded  to  Hartford.  Arduoi 
labors  were  to  be  performed  before  the  Institution  could  1 
opened. 

Public  attention  w.is  to  be  aroused,  money  was  to  be  raises 
buildin,;rs  were  to  be  procun'd,  teachers  were  to  be  instructei 

Mr.  Gallaudet  did  not  spare  himself;  he  worked  diligenil 
and  successfully.  On  the  15th  day  of  April,  1817,  the  scho 
was  opened  with  seven  pupils,  a  day  ever  memorable  in  tl 
annals  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

It  was  ere  long  apparent  that  the  indefatigable  teacher  h: 
over-taxed  his  strength.  Although  no  unfavorable  results  we: 
immediately  perceptible,  it  became  apparent  that  his  delica' 
constitution  could  not  endure  his  unceasing  labors.  In  ISJ 
he  resigned  his  office  of  Principal  of  the  American  Asylui; 
His  active  mind  found  occupation  in  preparing  books  for  tl 
use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  subject  of  education  generall; 

II  gnve  that  cflebratcd  deEnitioQ  of grntiiiiJ 
lie  imiiie'iiatcly  roplicJ :     "dratituJe  ia  tl 
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He  took  great  interest  in  the  Colonizational  Society,  and  in 
other  works  of  benevolence. 

In  1838,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  The  Retreat  for  the 
Insane,  in  Hartford. 

His  services  here  were  most  acceptable  and  valuable. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1850,  the  deaf  mutes  of  New 
England  presented  to  Dr.  Gallaudet  a  beautiful  silver  pitcher/ 
and  salver,*  with  suitable  devices  and  inscriptions,  "  as  a  token 
of  grateful  respect." 

The  sands  of  his  life  were  fast  running  out.  In  the  Spring 
of  1851  he  became  greatly  debilitated.  His  friends  looked  with 
apprehension  as  the  heat  increased.  It  now  became  evident 
that  his  strength  was  rapidly  failing.  On  the  12th  of  July  ho 
had  an  attack  of  dysentery,  which,  though  not  immediately 
fatal,  left  him  utterly  prostrated,  and  after  lingering  until  the 
tenth  of  September,  he  passed  from  time  to  eternity.  Thus  lived, 
and  thus  died  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet.  Thousands  mourned  his 
loss. 

The  deaf  mutes  of  the  United  States  determined  to  pay  a  just 
tribute  to  his  memory.  None  but  deaf  mutes  were  permitted 
to  participate  in  the  measure. 

It  was  resolved  to  erect  a  suitable  monument  at  Hartford, 
the  scene  of  his  labors,  in  their  behalf.     The  monument  was  de- 

'  On  the  pitcher  was  engraved : 

••  Presented  to 
The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet, 
First  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum, 
as  a  token  of  grateful  respect, 
by  the  Deaf  Mutes"  of  New  England. 
Moved  by  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb 
of  his  country,  be  devoted  himself  to  their 
welfare,  and  procured  for  them  the 
blessings  of  education." 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  26,  1850. 
■  On  the  salver  : 

To  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet, 
from  his  friends,  the  Deaf  Mutes  of  New  England. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  26,  1850. 


sigued  by  Albert  Newsam,'  a  former  pnptl  of  the  Pennaylvaj 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Tbe  sculptured  group 
the  South  panel,  is  from  a  sketch  prepared  by  John  Carlin*'  a 
a  former  pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.  It  stands 
the  grouni-is  of  the  American  Asylum  for  tbe  Deaf  and  Dai 
at  Hartford.  On  the  sixth  of  September,  1854,  the  monumi 
was  inauf;iirated  in  the  presence  of  a  large  ossembli^  of  ci 
zens."* 

Dr.  Gallaudot  was  a  gentleman  of  cultivated  trnderstaadii 
amiable  manners,  high  principle  and  great  benevolence.  I 
judgment  was  sound,  and  his  mind  calm  and  reflective.  His  op 
ions  were  formed  after  mature  reflection.  As  teacher  of  I 
deaf  and  dumb,  he  has  not  been  surpassed  in  the  United  Stat 
His  views  as  to  the  best  mode  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  d< 
and  dumb,  are  entitled  to  great  weight.  Ha  decidedly  pref 
red  the  language  of  signs  to  artificial  articulation  and  t 
reading. 

'  Albert  Newaam  was  the  racial  celebrated  Lithograper  of  beads  in  tha  L'ni 
States.     Ha  was  born  May  20th,  ISOO.     Died  November  20,  18C4. 

An  inIor,-flinR  life  of  Albert  N'i.'ws!nn  Jia*  betn  written  by  Joseph  O.  Py. 
>  cl^issniate  nf  Iii',  and  n^w  a  ttaohc-r  in  llie  Pi-nnsylvania  Institution. 
2  .Ii>hn  Carlin  i*  a  celebrated  miniature  painter,  and  is  now  a  pr>rtrjit  pain 
*0n  tbu  Kortli  pant-l  is  inKCribed  in  baa-roliof,  ihe  name  of  Gallaudei,  iu 
Ictt'.rB  of  (tie  manual  nl|.]iabet. 

T!.';  f„ll.i',v;ii!i  iiisoriplion  is  on  the  East  pam-I : 

Tliomtks  Hopkins  Gallavidpt,  M,  D.. 

born  in  I'hil.'^.U-lpl.ia, 

Dectjmbtr  10,  17."-7, 

di«d  in  Hartford, 

September  10,  IS.^1. 

A^ed  silly  four  ye.irs. 

On  the  West  panel: 

Eev.  TliomiH  Hopkins  aall.iud^t,  LL.  D., 

by  tlie  Deaf  and  Piirnb 


of  tbe  United  : 


ninl 


of  profound  gratitude 

to  tbeir 

earliest  and  bcsl  fri^md 

aud  ben.;taaor. 
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He  says,  in  his  Third  Report :  "  Articidation  is  not  taught. 
It  would  require  more  time  than  the  present  occasion  furnishes, 
to  state  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  Principal  of  the 
Asylum  and  his  associates  not  to  waste  their  labor  and  that  of 
their  pupils  in  this  comparatively  useless  branch  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  no  case  is  it  the  source  of  any 
original  knowledge  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  In  few  cases 
does  it  succeed  so  as  to  answer  any  valuable  end.  But  its  real 
value  may  well  be  estimated  from  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  philosophers  of  the  age,  who  for  many  years 
resided  in  Edinburgh  (where  Mr.  Braidwood,  perhaps  the  most 
accomplished  teacher  of  articulation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
which  the  world  ever  saw,  lived  and  kept  his  school),  Dugald 
Stewart. 

"Abandoning,  then,  the  comparatively  useless  attempt  to 
teach  their  pupils  articulation,  the  instructors  in  the  Asylum 
have  labored  rather  to  convey  important  intellectual  and  reli- 
gious knowledge  to  their  minds."  ^ 

\ll\s  letter  to  Hon.  Horace  Man  a  will  be  read  with  deep  interest.    It  is  as 

follows : 

Hartpobd,  May  13th,  1844. 

"  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  should  have  replied  before  this  to  your  late  very  kind  let- 
ter, but  much  bodily  indisposition,  and  a  pressure  of  numerous  duties  have 
prevented. 

I  am  free  to  say  that  I  deeply  regret  the  very  strong  language  which  you  use  in 
your  report,  so  interesting  and  admirable  in  most  of  its  features,  when  you 
say  that  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Holland, 
seem  to  you  decidedly  superior  to  anything  in  this  country ;  because,  in  order 
to  say  this,  as  I  think,  undorstandingly,  you  ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  system  of  discipline  and  instruction  pursued  in  our  Asylum,  and 
other  American  institutions,  in  its  details  and  practical  results ;  for  how  else 
can  a  fair  comparison  be  made  ? 

The  teaching  of  the  deaf  mutes  to  articulate  and  to  understand  what  is  said 
to  thom,  is  but  one  part  of  their  education. 

The  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  deaf  mutes; 
thoir  intellectual  and  moral  training;  their  government  by  moral  in- 
fluonco;  the  imparting  to  them  moral,  religious,  and  other  knowl* 
edge;    their  participating,   undorstandingly,   in   the  social   and  public  de- 
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signed  by  Albert  New3am,'  a  former  pupil  of  the  Pennsylvai 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  aud  Dumb,  The  sculptured  group 
the  South  panel,  is  from  a  sketch  prepared  by  John  Carliu*'a 
a  former  pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.  It  standB 
the  grounds  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dui 
at  Hartford.  On  the  sixth  of  September,  1854,  the  monumt 
was  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  ci 
zens."* 

Dr.  Gallaudet  was  a  gentleman  of  cultivated  anderstandii 
amiable  manoers,  high  principle  and  great  benevolence.  I 
judgment  was  sound,  and  his  mind  calm  and  reflective.  His  opi 
ions  were  formed  after  mature  reflection.  As  teacher  of  t 
deaf  and  dumb,  he  has  not  been  surpassed  in  the  United  Stat 
His  views  as  to  the  best  mode  of  imparting  instruotiou  to  the  d< 
and  dumb,  are  entitled  to  great  weight.  He  decidedly  prefi 
red  the  language  of  signs  to  artificial  articulation  and  1: 
reading. 

'  Albert  Ncvraam  wiu  the  must  colobrateJ  Lilhograpcr  of  heads  in  tba  Uni 
Etatos.     He  wiu  boro  Kay  20th,  1609.    Died  November  20,  ISGi. 

An  inti-roslinnlifoot  AlbLTt  Newsam  has  boon  written  by  JnstphO.Pv! 
a  ^;!:l^='^Irl.'^teof  hiK,  and  now  a  tcaolierin  tho  PtDnjv-lvania  Institution. 
'  John  Carlin  li  a  celebrated  miniature  [•ainler,  and  is  now  a  portrait  paini 
*0n  tiie  Norlli  \^■.ta^^  is  inscribed  in  bas  relief,  tlie  name  of  GaiiauJet,  m 
letters  of  die  nuiniial  alpliabet. 

Tlie  fulluwLnji  instrii.tion  w  on  the  E,i=t  ].ani.I : 

Tbomas  Hopkins  Galli.u.ii-1,  M  D  , 

born  in  riiila.i(-l|.hia, 

December  10,  17s7. 

di»l  in  ^artf'.^t, 

Sej.lomberiO,  I.S.->1. 

Afjed  sixty  four  year^i. 

On  the  West  panel; 

Rev.  Tliumaa  Hopkins  tlallaudel,  LL.  D.. 

Ly  IlieDeatan^I  Dumb 


of  ll 


tea  Stii 


a  lestiiQi 


of  profound  gratiliiJe 
to  their 
;  and  U-st  frii^Q.l 
'1  bonetacwr. 
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He  says,  in  his  Third  Report :  "  Ariieidation  is  not  taught. 
It  would  require  more  time  than  the  present  occasion  furnishes, 
to  state  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  Principal  of  the 
Asylum  and  his  associates  not  to  waste  their  labor  and  that  of 
their  pupils  in  this  comparatively  useless  branch  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  no  case  is  it  the  source  of  any 
original  knowledge  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  In  few  cases 
does  it  succeed  so  as  to  answer  any  valuable  end.  But  its  real 
value  may  well  be  estimated  from  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  philosophers  of  the  age,  who  for  many  years 
resided  in  Edinburgh  (where  Mr.  Braidwood,  perhaps  the  most 
accomplished  teacher  of  articulation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
which  the  world  ever  saw,  lived  and  kept  his  school),  Dugald 
Stewart. 

"Abandoning,  then,  the  comparatively  useless  attempt  to 
teach  their  pupils  articulation,  the  instructors  in  the  Asylum 
have  labored  rather  to  convey  important  intellectual  and  reli- 
gious knowledge  to  their  minds.'*  ^ 

\  His  letter  to  Hon.  Horace  Mana  will  be  read  with  deep  interest.    It  is  as 

follows : 

Hartpobd,  May  13th,  1844. 

'*  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 

Mr  Deab  Sir, — I  should  have  replied  before  this  to  your  late  very  kind  let- 
ter, but  much  bodily  indisposition,  and  a  pressure  of  numerous  duties  have 
prevented. 

I  am  free  to  say  that  1  deeply  regret  the  very  strong  language  which  you  use  in 
your  report,  so  interesting  and  admirable  in  most  of  its  features,  when  you 
say  that  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Holland, 
seem  to  you  decidedly  superior  to  anything  in  this  country ;  because,  in  order 
to  say  this,  as  1  think,  understandingly,  you  ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  system  of  discipline  and  instruction  pursued  in  our  Asylum,  and 
other  American  institutions,  in  its  details  and  practical  results ;  for  how  else 
can  a  fair  comparison  be  made  ? 

The  teaching  of  the  deaf  mutes  to  articulate  and  to  understand  what  is  said 
to  them,  is  but  one  part  of  their  education. 

The  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  deaf  mutes; 
their  intellectual  and  moral  training ;  their  government  by  moral  in- 
fluence; the  imparting  to  them  moral,  religious,  and  other  knowl- 
edge ;    their  participating,   understandingly,   in   the  social  and  public  de- 


Massieu  and  Clerc,  and,  while  in  London,  became  acquaini 
with  Gailaudet. 

The  return  of  Sicard  to  Paris,  with  his  pupils,  was  soon  f 
lowed  by  the  arrival  of  their  American  acquaintance.  Af 
some  time,  he  became  the  private  pupil  of  Clere.  The  progr 
of  tho  pupil  was  rapid.  One  day  he  said  to  Clerc,  that 
wished  very  much  to  obtain  a  well  educated  deaf  mute  to  i 
company  him  to  America.  The  names  of  two  young  men  wi 
suggested  to  bim.  He  replied  that  bis  choice  had  been  ma 
that  be  had  fixed  on  Clerc. 

Clerc  was  surprised  and  gratified  by  the  proposal,  and,  af 
a  pause,  replied  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  accept  it,  if 
could  obtain  the  consent  of  his  mother,  and  the  approval  of  ■ 
good  Abbd.  Both  were  procured ;  and  he  came  to  the  TJni 
States  with  Mr.  Gailaudet, 

They  labored  together ;  and  fame  and  success  followed. 

When  Mr.  Scixaa  retired  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mr.  Clerc,  with  the  consent  of  the  Direct 
of  the  American  Asylum,  took  temporary  charge  of  it. 

He  re-organizod  it,  introduced  the  method  of  the  Abbd 
card,  and  gave  instruction  and  advice  to  the  assistant  teach 
until  May,  1822,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Hartford.  Whene 
he  came  to  Philadelphia,  he  visited  the  Institution,  where 
was  sure  to  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome. 

He  visited  the  Institution  on  the  fifth  of  June,  1SG7.  ' 
Directors  were  in  session.  As  he  entered  their  chamber,  tl 
all  ro.se  to  receive  him.  With  a  troubled  eye,  he  looked  aron 
but  saw  no  familiar  face.  The  Secretary  was  the  only  one 
the  Board  with  whom  ho  was  acquainted.  He  inqni: 
anxiously  for  those  with  whom  he  had  been  associated;  j 
when  told  ihcy  had  all  gone  to 

"Th«  uniliacovereJ  country,  from  whose  bouruo, 
Ro  tcavcllpr  returna," 
he  appeared  greatly  aS'ected,  and  soon  retired.     It  was  the '. 
visit  he  paid  to  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Clerc  was  remarkable  for  the  grace  with  whicli  he  m 
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signs.  They  were  intelligible  to  those  who  were  not  familiar 
with  the  language  of  signs. 

In  1818,  he  was  introduced  to  a  young  Chinese,  who  was  alike 
unacquainted  with  the  French  and  English.  Mr.  Clerc  knew 
nothing  of  the  Chinese.  Yet,  by  means  of  signs,  they  were 
enabled  to  communicate  with  each  other ;  and  Mr.  Clerc  learned 
from  his  Chinese  acquaintance  "  many  entertaining  fects  re- 
specting the  place  of  his  nativity,  his  parents  and  their  family, 
his  former  pursuits  in  his  own  country,  his  residence  in  the 
United  States,  and  his  notions  concerning  God  and  a  future 
state."  By  the  aid  of  appropriate  signs,  Mr.  Clerc  ascertained 
the  meaning  of  about  twenty  Chinese  words.  ^ 

Advancing  years  rendered  the  labors  of  teaching  too  onerous 
for  him,  and  after  forty-one  years  of  arduous  duty,  he  retired 
from  the  chair  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  ably  filled.  His 
valued  services  were  not  forgotten  by  the  directors  of  the  Asy- 
lum. 

At  the  time  a  silver  pitcher  and  salver  were  presented  to 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  a  like  memorial  of  aflFection  was  also  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Clerc. 

'  During  the  period  when  Mr.  Dunn's  Collection,  the  "  Chinese  Museum,"  wa« 
in  Philadelphia,  a  Chinese  whom  Mr.  Dunn  had  brought  to  this  city,  and  who 
attended  at  the  Museum,  often  visited  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  was 
enabled  to  hold  conversation  with  the  pupils,  by  means  of  signs. 

About  two  years  ago,  some  Japanese  students  from  Rutgers  College  visited 
the  Institution,  and  one  of  the  older  boys  conversed  with  them  without  diffi- 
cnlky,  in  signs,  to  the  great  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  visitors. 

While  Mr.  Stansbury,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Institution,  was  in  St. 
Fetersburgh,  he  visited  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  that  city. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  Russian  language.  He  told  a  short  story,  in  signs, 
to  the  pupils,  who  immediately  wrote  it  on  their  slates. 

In  1819,  while  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  at  Cornwall,  Conn.,  he  had  an  interview 
with  a  number  of  young  persons  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  from  differ- 
ent tribes  of  North  American  Indians.  He  hold  an  interesting  conversation 
with  them  in  the  language  of  signs.  A  number  of  questions  were  asked  and 
correctly  answered,  and  the  meaning  of  a  number  of  Owhyhean  words  ascer- 
tained. It  appeared  that  not  a  few  of  the  signs  used  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  were  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of,  or  give  emphasis  to,  their  own  comparatively  defect- 
ive language. 
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Massieu  and  Clerc,  and,  while  in  London,  became  acquaint 
with  Gallaudet. 

The  return  of  Sicard  to  Paris,  with  his  pupils,  was  soon  f 
lowed  by  the  arrival  of  their  American  acquaintance.  Afl 
some  time,  he  became  the  private  pupil  of  Clerc.  The  progn 
of  the  pupil  was  rapid.  One  day  he  said  to  Clerc,  that 
wished  very  much  to  obtain  a  well  educated  deaf  muto  to  a 
company  him  to  America.  The  names  of  two  young  men  we 
suggested  to  him.  He  replied  that  his  choice  had  been  mac 
that  he  had  fixed  on  Clerc. 

Clerc  was  surprised  and  gratified  by  the  proposal,  and,  afl 
a  pause,  replied  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  accept  it,  if 
could  obtain  the  consent  of  his  mother,  and  the  approval  of  1 
good  Abb<5.     Both  were  procured ;  and  he  came  to  the  Uni1 
States  with  Mr.  Gallaudet. 

They  labored  together ;  and  fame  and  success  followed. 

When  Mr.  Scixas  retired  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mr.  Clerc,  with  the  consent  of  the  Directi 
of  the  American  Asylum,  took  temporary  charge  of  it. 

lie  re-organized  it,  introduced  the  method  of  the  Abb^ 
card,  and  gave  instruction  and  advice  to  the  a,ssistant  teach 
until  May,  1822,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Hartford.    Whene^ 
he  came  to  Piiiladelphia,  he  visited  the  Institution,  where 
was  sure  to  meet  w-ith  a  hearty  welcome. 

He  visited  the  Institution  on  the  fifth  of  June,  1SG7.  1 
Directors  were  in  session.  As  he  entered  their  chamber,  tl 
all  rose  to  receive  him.  With  a  troubled  eve,  lie  looked  arou 
but  saw  no  familiar  face.  The  Secretary  was  the  only  one 
the  Board  with  whom  ho  was  acquainted.  lie  inqui: 
anxiously  lor  those  with  whom  he  had  boun  associated ;  t 
when  told  they  had  all  gone  to 

"Tlioiiiidisoovorot]  couutry,  from  whoso  bourne, 
No  travellur  returns," 

he  appeared  greatly  affected,  and  soon  retired.     It  was  the  ' 
visit  ho  paid  to  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Clore  was  remarkable  for  the  grace  with  which  he  m 
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signs.  They  were  intelligible  to  those  who  were  not  familiar 
with  the  language  of  signs. 

In  1818,  he  was  introduced  to  a  young  Chinese,  who  was  alike 
unacquainted  with  the  French  and  English.  Mr.  Clerc  knew 
nothing  of  the  Chinese.  Yet,  by  means  of  signs,  they  were 
enabled  to  communicate  with  each  other ;  and  Mr.  Clerc  learned 
from  his  Chinese  acquaintance  "  many  entertaining  facts  re- 
specting the  place  of  his  nativity,  his  parents  and  their  family, 
his  former  pursuits  in  his  own  country,  his  residence  in  the 
United  States,  and  his  notions  concerning  God  and  a  future 
state."  By  the  aid  of  appropriate  signs,  Mr.  Clerc  ascertained 
the  meaning  of  about  twenty  Chinese  words.  ^ 

Advancing  years  rendered  the  labors  of  teaching  too  onerous 
for  him,  and  after  forty-one  years  of  arduous  duty,  he  retired 
from  the  chair  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  ably  filled.  His 
valued  services  were  not  forgotten  by  the  directors  of  the  Asy- 
lum. 

At  the  time  a  silver  pitcher  and  salver  were  presented  to 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  a  like  memorial  of  affection  was  also  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Clerc. 

'  During  the  period  when  Mr.  Dunn's  Collection,  the"  Chinese  Museum,"  was 
in  Philadelphia,  a  Chinese  whom  Mr.  Dunn  had  brought  to  this  city,  and  who 
attended  at  the  Museum,  often  visited  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  was 
enabled  to  hold  conversation  with  the  pupils,  by  means  of  signs. 

About  two  years  ago,  some  Japanese  students  from  Rutgers  College  visited 
the  Institution,  and  one  of  the  older  boys  conversed  with  them  without  diffi- 
culty, in  signs,  to  the  great  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  visitors. 

While  Mr.  Stansbury,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Institution,  was  in  St. 
Fet^rsburgh,  he  visited  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  that  city. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  Russian  language.  He  told  a  short  story,  in  signs, 
to  the  pupils,  who  immediately  wrote  it  on  their  slates. 

In  1819,  while  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  at  Cornwall,  Conn.,  he  had  an  interview 
with  a  number  of  young  persons  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  from  dififer- 
ent  tribes  of  North  American  Indians.  He  held  an  interesting  conversation 
with  them  in  the  language  of  signs.  A  number  of  questions  were  asked  and 
correctly  answered,  and  the  meaning  of  a  number  of  Owhyhean  words  ascer- 
tained. It  appeared  that  not  a  few  of  the  signs  used  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  were  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of,  or  give  emphasis  to,  their  own  comparatively  defect- 
ive language. 
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On  the  3d  of  May,  1819,  he  was  married  at  Cohoea  Fal 
New  York,  to  Miss  Eliza  Crocker  Boardman,  who  was  a  pu| 
of  his.  They  had  six  children,  four  of  whom  grew  up  :  Mi 
EHzabeth  0.  Beara;  Francis.  J.  Clerc,  now  a  Doctor  of  Divini 
of  the  P.  E.  Church ;  Charles  M.  Clerc,  who  died  la  185 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Deming,  who  died  in  June,  1869. 

"Mf.  and  Mrs.  Clerc  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  in  Ms 
1869,  when  many  of  his  old  frienda  and  pupils  assembled 
congratulate  him.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  July  foUowin 
His  venerable  widow  still  survives. 

The  foundation  of  the  School  at  Hartford,  drew  attentii 
generally  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  it  was  found  that  the  numb 
was  much  larger  than  had  been  supposed.  It  was  also  foun 
that  with  proper  care  they  could  be  well  educated. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  inc( 
porated  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1817. 

In  Philadelphia  a  private  school  was  opened  by  Mr.  Ba^ 
G.  Scisas. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1820,  a  number  of  benevoleot  gent 
men  '  met  at  the  liall  of  tho  American  Philosophical  Social 
and  after  consultation,  resolved  that  a  school  for  the  deaf  a 
dumb  should  be  permanently  established  in  Philadelphia,  a 
prompt  and  efficient  measures  were  adopted  to  carry  out  the  t 
sign.  On  tho  6th  of  May  following,  the  school  was  placed  unc 
tho  charge  of  Mr.  Scisas.  An  Act  of  Incorporation  was  obtain 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1821.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1821,  J 
Scixas  retired  from  his  situation.  The  directors  of  the  Inatituti 
in  Hartford,  kindly  allowed  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc  to  t-ake  tempora 
charge  of  the  school  in  Philadelpliia.  As  has  already  been  s 
ted,  ho  reorganized  the  school  and  introduced  Sicard's  methi 
as  modified  by  Gallaudet,  but  his  services  were  too  import? 
in  the  Connecticut  Institution  to  allow  any  long  absence  fr 

I  Tljt.-c  vvtrii  tho  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Whito,  Roberts  Vaui,  Hornca  Bint 
K.  Cliapiiiiin,  William  J,  Duaao,  Jamcia  N.  Barker,  Clement  0.  liiddle.  Ji 
h.v.oa.  William  Meredith,  Willinm  Willtins,  of  Tittsburgh.  JoJeph  Corre.i 
Ki;ii.i,  late  iiiiuister  from  Torlugal,  Jacob  Grati  and  Samuel  R.  WooJ. 
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it.  After  a  few  months  he  was  recalled  to  it,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lewis  Weld,  the  pupil  of  Gallaudet  and  Clerc. 

LEWIS  WELD 

descended  from  a  long  line  of  Congregational  Ministers,  was 
the  oldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Ludovicus  Weld,  and  was  born  at 
Hampton,  Connecticut,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1796.  He 
entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  Yale  College,  in  the  autumn 
of  1814.  His  conduct  at  College  was  highly  correct,  and  hiS 
attention  to  his  studies,  faithful  and  diligent.  He  was  gradu- 
ated with  credit,  in  the  autumn  of  1818.  He  was  designed  for 
the  Ministry,  but  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  he  became 
a  teacher  in  the  Asylum  at  Hartford.  When  in  1822,  Mr. 
Clerc  was  called  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  the  Direc- 
tors appointed  Mr.  Weld  the  Principal.  Here  he  discharged 
his  various  and  important  duties  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory 
to  the  Board  and  advantageous  to  the  pupils,  until  October, 
1830,  when  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  he  was  invi- 
ted to  take  charge  of  the  American  Asylum,  the  scene  of  his 
early  labors.  As  Mrs.  Weld's  family  resided  at  Hartford,  he 
accepted  the  invitation.  He  left  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
to  the  great  regret  of  the  Directors,  and  with  the  warmest 
wishes  of  all  connected  with  the  Institution,  for  his  health  and 
happiness.  The  friendship  formed  here,  between  him  and  Mr. 
Hutton,  lasted  as  long  as  Mr.  Weld  lived.  The  letters  from 
Mr.  Weld  to  Mr.  Hutton,  breathed  a  spirit  of  aflfectionate 
regard.  In  Hartford,  as  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Weld  labored 
with  unremitting  energy  and  perseverance.  His  great  eflforts 
were  beyond  his  strength,  and  his  health  gave  way. 

In  consequence  of  the  strong  language  in  favor  of  articulation, 
used  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  in  the  seventh  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Education,*  the  American  Asylum  sent  Mr.  Weld,' 
in  the  spring  of  1844,  and  the  New  York  Institution  sent  the 

1  Boston,  1844,  page  25. 

2  Seo  Mr.  Weld's  able  report  on  European  Institutions,  1846,  page  119,  and 
Dr.  Day's  Report,  Kew  York,  1845,  page  167,  &c. 
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Eev.  Dr.  Day,  to  Europe  to  examine  the  schools  for  the  -lo; 
and  dumb  thore.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  made  a  soi«ara 
r«.'port,  art  they  had  acted  separately,  and  both  agreed  that  M 
Mann  ^vas  mistaken.  The  voyages  and  travel  had  temporal 
bcnefitual  effects  on  Mr.  Weld's  health,  and  his  friends,  for 
time,  indulged  the  delusive  hope  that  it  would  be  restored. 

On  recommencing  his  labors,  the  disease  reappeared,  but  h 
indomitable  will  sustained  him  for  awhile.  At  length  hebeoan 
completely  prostrated.  At  the  request  of  his  friends,  and  I 
the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  visited  England,  France  ai: 
Germany.  Although  for  a  season  he  appeared  to  rally,  no  pe 
manont  improvement  was  realized.  After  a  sojourn  abroad 
nearly  four  months,  he  returned  to  his  quiet  home  to  lie  dow 
and  die.  He  reached  New  York  on  the  11th  of  DecemU 
1S53,  and  his  home  the  next  day.  The  hand  of  death  w: 
upon  him,  yet  his  fortitude  never  failed  him ;  althoug 
extrcrnoly  weak,  he  saw  his  friends  and  pupils.  At  tl 
last  his  departure  was  sudden,  but  he  was  not  unprepare 
He  died  on  the  30th  of  December,  in  the  fifty-eiirhth  yoi 
of  Lis  niro.  Hartford  mourned  him.  The  In.stituti'jn  ov- 
wliirh  li..^  had  pi'o^ided  with  eo  much  ability  and  Suooe^ 
ft.-lt  lii.s  l"ss.  The  duaf  mutes  f'orrowod  for  a  faihi-r.  .\ 
united  in  honorinLr  the  memory  of  one  who  had  d'.-voiod  h 
talents  and  rncrgies  with  entire  singleness  of  purposi\  :o  :': 
cau?e  (if  iM-nevolcnoe. 

Anv  one  who  beheld  Lewis  Weld,  must  have  been  convii.c 
that  ho  Faw  no  ordinary  man.  In  height  he  was  about-  s 
feet,  with  a  commanding  figure  and  expressive  countor.anc 
in  which  thoui^htfulness  prudominatod.  When  liLj:htt;d  up  wi: 
a  smile  it  was  exceedingly  attractive,  his  bright  bluish  gr-. 
eyes  sparkled  with  intelligence.  11  is  nose  was  aquilin..*.  1] 
lips,  conl['n^^sed  generally,  when  not  engaged  in  conversatio 
WL-re  indicative  of  the  firmness  of  his  character.  His  manno 
wor*.*  cuurteous,  but  somewhat  reserved.  His  int'/ll^.-otu 
powi.-rs  wore  (jf  a  superior  order.  lie  was  a  high  niin.lo 
houorabL.'  and  Christian  man. 
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He  was  so  faithful  and  conscientous  in'  the  discharge  of  his 
own  duties,  that  he  may  have  expected  too  much  from  others, 
and  made  less  allowance  for  the  frailties  of  human  nature  than 
they  needed.  But  he  was  ever  ready  to  accord  to  true  merit 
its  due  meed  of  praise.  In  his  friendship  he  was  sincere  and 
affectionate,  as  his  letters  to  his  friends  will  show.  He  con- 
cludes one  thus  :  "Hutton,  you  must  come  and  see  us  during 
your  next  vacation.     Ever  truly  and  affectionately,  your  friend, 

L.  Weld. 

He  never  forgot  his  pupils  and  other  friends  in  Philadel- 
phia; and,  when  writing  to  Mr.  Hutton,  always  desired  his 
affectionate  remembrances  to  be  given  to  them. 

But  it  was  not  the  temporal  welfare  only  of  his  pupils  that 
interested  him ;  ho  felt  more  deeply  for  their  future. 

To  unfold  to  them  the  truths  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  make 
them  understand  their  accountability  to  their  God,  and  their 
duty  to  their  fellow  creatures,  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
his  life.  He  was  aware  that  before  instruction  they  had  no 
idea  of  God  or  their  own  souls.  He  felt  the  great  importance 
of  their  being  enlightened  on  these  points. 

^In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hutton  he  says :  "  The  questions  I  have 
asked  many  of  my  pupils  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  are  as 
follow : 

1.  Before  you  were  instructed  in  the  Asylum  had  you  any 
idea  of  the  Creator  ? 

2.  Had  you  reasoned  or  thought  about  the  origin  of  the 
world,  or  the  beings  and  things  it  contains  ? 

3.  Had  you  any  idea  of  your  own  soul,  or  of  that  within  you 
which  thinks;  and  if  any,  by  what  means  was  it  obtained? 

4.  Did  you  know  anything  of  death ;  and  if  so,  what  were 
your  thoughts  and  sensations  about  it  ? 

5.  When  and  how  did  you  obtain  the  first  idea  of  God,  of 
which  you  are  conscious  ? 

6.  After  you  had  been  some  time  in  the  Asylum,  and  had 
become  familiar  with  the  subjects,  the  existence  of  God,  of  His 

'  April  24,  1838. 
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infinito  attiibiitos  and  wondorful  works,  how  did  vou  rosa 
vour  former  st:ite  of  mind  on  liicsc  subjects  ? 

7.  What  did  you  think  wlien  you  saw  people  engaged 
what  you  now  know  to  be  religious  worship  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are,  in  short,  that  those  bo 
deaf  had  no  idea  of  God ;  none  of  their  own  souls ;  none 
spirits;  or  if,  in  some  cases  the  idea  of  a  Superior  Being,  w! 
made  the  snow,  rain,  etc.,  and  lived  above  us,  was  obtained, 
wa^  alwavs  from  the  instruction  of  friends,  and  never  innat 
th»^  Being,  too,  was  only  a  man.  They  had  no  idea  of  t 
origin  of  the  world,  &c. ;  they  thought  of  death  only  as 
change  pa.^scd  upon  the  body ;  they  got  theii-  first  ideas  of  G 
from  in>tructi'>n,  and  generally  in  the  Asylum;  they  look 
upon  thoir  former  state  as  one  of  great  darkness,  and  the  sig 
of  people  engaged  in  worship  never  gave  them  any  true  id 
of  worship  or  the  object  of  it ;  but  they  thought  tliat  m 
prayed  and  sang  to  each  other  only. 

What  i»uro  delight  must  he  have  felt  in  bringing  his  youthi 
charge  to  the  Saviour's  fold. 

11:  v;:v<  united  on  tho  Tth  of  May,  1S2S,  at  Hartford, 
[Marv  Austin,  rldcst  dauulii-T  oC  Dr.  Ma^^on  F.  C-Lisw.'il.  a; 
ji  li.-ipl'V  un:<.»n  it  pr-jved. 

llu  !<'!'i    a  wid-»\v  and   livv   childn-n,   three   i^()i:<   aiid    v 
<l;iU''lil''r.=. 

On  ilie  broakin.LC  out  of  tli-.'  late  unhappy  war  ail  lii<  ^^o 
v.viv  t''Uiid  arrayed  und-.-r  the  star-spangk-d  banner,  pt.-r 
liner  tli«'ir  lives  in  their  conutrv's  cans.'.  Charles  died  from  i 
efl\'Cts  <f  a  wuund  r*.'ceivod  at  tin;  battle  of  Chant\-llorville, 
May,  l.^n:".  He  was  a  fir.^t  Lieutenant  in  the  regular  arn] 
and  attach';<l  tu  the  Fifth  Cnrps.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lov 
"Wold  vlied  from  the  effects  of  exposure  a  short  time  Ix-fore  t 
clos-'  "l"  the  war.  Lieut i.-nant-Culon«.'l  Mi\.^on  Cogswell  Wl 
aiid  his  .^istcTs  still  live.  Mrs.  Weld  died  on  the  11th 
Xoveiui'cr,  18G7. 

ABRAHAM  B.  HUTTON 
was  born  at  All.'anv  on  the  t«-nth  of  December,  179b'. 
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His  ancestors  were  liighly  respectable.  His  father,  laaac 
Hutton,  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Having  sustained 
heavy  losses  in  the  war  of  1812  he  retired  to  Stuyvesant,  where 
he  resided  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  8th 
of  September,  1855.  He  was  an  intelligent,  active,  industrious 
and  eminently  pious  man,  and,  by  his  judicious  and  careful 
training,  the  character  of  his  son  was  formed.  By  his  precept 
and  example  he  instilled  into  the  heart  of  his  child  those  prin- 
ciples of  honor  and  rectitude  which  were  the  guide  of  his  life. 
What  Isaac  Hutton  was  may  be  learned  from  the  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  shortly  after  his  death  by  the 
Rev.  A.  N.  Kittle,  formerly  pastor  of  the  R.  D.  Church  at 
Stuyvesant,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nevius,  then  pastor  of  the  church: 
"  I  am  fully  convinced  that  he  was  one  of  those  of  whom  it  is 
said,  '  Blessed  are  the  dead,'  no  matter  when  or  under  what 
circumstances  they  are  called  to  depart.  My  first  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Hutton  was  in  the  spring  of  1835.  He  was  then  in 
the  full  vigor  of  ripe  manhood,  and  one  of  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  humanity  I  have  ever  known ;  with  an  erect  and  com- 
manding frame  of  body,  and  a  countenance  uncommonly  ex- 
pressive of  candor,  intelligence  and  benevolence.  I  knew  him 
to  be  a  meek,,  humble  and  prayerful  Christian — a  child  of 
grace,  a  man  of  God.  He  read  the  Bible  much,  and  he  exer- 
cised a  simple  faith  in  all  its  doctrines  and  promises,  and  in  the 
happy  assemblage  of  practical  qualities  both  of  the  head  and 
heart,  which  go  to  form  the  respectable  man,  the  correct  and 
polished  gentleman,  the  firm  friend,  the  benevolent  citizen,  and 
the  exemplary  Christian.  I  have,  in 'my  intercourse  with  the 
world  met  but  few  like  him.  Take  him  all  in  all,  there  are 
but  few  such  men  to  be  found  in  any  society  or  church  on 
earth." 

Owing  to  the  delicate  health  of  his  mother,  the  care  of  Abra- 
ham's infancy  and  early  boyhood  devolved  chiefly  on  his  paternal 
grandmother,  a  sensible,  kind,  and  excellent  lady.  He  was 
accustomed  to  speak  with  great  delight  of  his  happy,  boyish 
days,  spent  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  particularly  of  the 
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pleasant  Sunil;iys  when  he  and  his  brothers  and  sister  accon 
panicd  their  father  to  church,  or,  after  ilie  religioiia  exercise 
spent  the  evenings  in  social  converse,  receiving  iuatructic 
from  him. 

The  first  school  he  went  to  waa  kept  by  Mr.  Bennett,  whe: 
he  remained  until  old  enough  to  commence  the  study  of  tl 
classics,  when  he  entered  a  select  academy  under  charge  of  U 
Braincrd.  Here  he  remained  until  prepared  for  college.  C 
the  18th  of  January,  1815,  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class 
Union  College,  under  the  diatiuguished  Eliphalet  Kott,  D.  D. 

He  took  little  intereat  in  the  rough  sports  of  his  young  coi 
paniona,  and  when  not  engaged  in  hia  collegiate  studies,  fom 
recreation  in  drawing  and  mechanics.  He  was  an  expert  draft 
man.  He  took  his  degree  of  A.  B,  with  much  credit  on  tl 
23d  of  July,  1817. 

After  spending  some  weeks  at  home,  he  commenced  theatut 
of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  Meaara.  Henry  &  McKoun,  in  Albaa 
Ho  relinquished  the  study,  and  in  1819  entered  theTheologic 
Seminary  at  Princeton.  After  remaining  there  some  time,  1 
throat  Wcamo  no  seriously  affected,  that  by  the  advice  of  1 
physician,  lie  gjivt;  up  his  design  to  enter  the  church. 

An  a^^ii'l^iLit  teailn.^r  was  at  this  time  wanted  in  the  Pi-nns; 
vaniii  In.-!titiu!on  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  then  under  the  char 
of  Laurtrnt  Clc-rc.  Mr.  Ilutton  waa,  in  March,  1822,  selected 
be  that  assistant.  He  soon  hecamo  deeply  interested  in  t 
deaf  and  duinl),  and  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  iimelior^ 
their  coiidition.  Under  such  an  admirable  instructor  as  Cle: 
he  niiule  rapid  pi-ogrcss.  On  Mr,  Clorc's  recall  to  Ilartfoi 
Mr.  Lewis  Weld  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvai 
Institution. 

These  two  gontlonien  cordially  united  in  their  views,  and 
sincere  friendship  grew  up  between  them,  which  only  termir 
ted  with  Mr.  Welds  life  on  the  30th  of  December,  1854, 

On  the  il'Mh  of  December,  1820,  Mr.  Hutton  received  frc 
the  Director.^  of  tho  Kow  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  a 
Dumb,  an  off.-r  of  the  situation  of  assistant  teacher,  at  a  sala 
of  one  thouf-and  dollars  a  year.  He  declined  to  accept  the  off 
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When  Mr.  Weld  retired  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  in 
1830,  Mr.  Hutton  was  appointed  his  successor. 

He  made  himself  master  of  the  science  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  After  a  full  and  careful  examination  of  the  two 
systems  of  instruction,  he  became  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  that  of  signs  with  its  auxiliaries,  dactylology,  writing,  Ac, 
over  artificial  articulation  and  lip-reading,  and  found  no  reason 
to  suggest  any  alteration  oftheSicard  system  introduced  into  the 
Institution  by  Clerc.  That  system  he  pursued  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  the  best  system. 

His  large  experience  and  ripe  judgment  entitle  his  opinion  to 
great  consideration. 

For  upwards  of  forty  years  he  discharged  the  arduous  duties 
of  Principal  with  great  success  and  fidelity. 

But  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  his  office  at  length  told 
on  a  constitution  naturally  delicate.  By  great  care,  with  the 
exception  of  one  severe  illness,  some  years  ago,  he  enjoyed  tol- 
erable health  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1869.  Then  it 
was  evident  his  system  was  undergoing  a  sad  change.  Still  his 
attention  to  his  duties  was  unremitting,  and  he  did  not  appear 
to  apprehend  any  fatal  result.  In  the  Spring  of  1870,  his 
strength  was  much  reduced,  and  the  usual  remedies  were  re- 
sorted to.  As  the  season  advanced,  he  seemed  to  rally,  and 
expressed  his  hope  that  a  visit  to  the  Hudson,  the  scene  of  his 
childhood  and  youth,  would  restore  him  to  his  accustomed 
health. 

He  therefore  determined  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  vacation 
with  his  sister,  at  Stuyvesant.  He  left  Philadelphia  on  the 
raorningof  the  eleventh  of  July  for  that  place.  The  weather 
was  hot,  but  he  appeared  cheerful,  and  anticipated  a  pleasant 
trip.  The  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  heat,  quite  exhausted 
him,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  had 
hardly  strength  enough  to  walk  to  his  sister's  dwelling.  Still 
he  appeared  to  be  under  no  apprehension.  He  rose  the  next 
morning,  went  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  Institution,  announcing  his  arrival. 
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pleasant  Siinil:ij'3  when  he  and  Iiia  brotbera  and  sister  accon 
panicd  tiioir  father  to  church,  or,  after  the  religious  esercise 
spent  the  evenings  in  social  converse,  receiving  iuatructic 
from  him. 

The  first  school  he  went  to  was  kept  Iiy  Mr.  Bennett,  whei 
he  remained  until  old  enough  to  commence  the  study  of  tl 
classics,  when  lie  entered  a  Bclect  academy  under  charge  of  M 
Brainerd.  Here  he  remained  until  prepared  for  college.  C 
the  18th  of  January,  1815,  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  ■ 
Union  College,  under  the  distinguished  Eliphalet  Nott,  D,  D. 

He  took  little  interest  in  the  rough  sports  of  his  young  con 
panions,  and  when  not  engaged  in  his  collegiate  studies,  four 
recreation  in  drawing  and  mechanics.  He  was  an  expert  draft 
man.  He  took  his  degree  of  A.  B,  with  much  credit  on  tl 
23d  of  July,  1817. 

After  spending  some  weeks  at  home,  he  commenced  the  stud 
of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Henry  &  McKoun,  in  Alban 
He  relinquished  the  study,  and  in  1819  entered  theTheologic 
Seminary  at  Princeton.  After  remaining  there  some  time,  1 
throat  Lociimo  so  stTiously  affected,  that  by  the  advice  of  li 
physician,  he  j^jivo  up  hia  design  to  enter  the  church. 

An  assistant  tc-ai.luT  was  at  this  time  wanted  in  the  Pcnn.s; 
vania  In.stitutiuii  for  tlie  Deaf  and  Dumb,  then  und<!r  tlie  char 
of  Laurent  Clcrc.  Mr.  Hutton  was,  in  March,  1822,  selected 
be  that  a?.-iiHtant.  He  soon  became  deeply  interested  in  t 
deaf  and  ilunil),  and  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  nmeliora 
their  coudition.  Under  such  an  admirable  instructor  as  Glei 
he  made  rapid  progvcsH,  On  Mr.  Clorc's  recall  to  Ilartfor 
Mr.  Lewis  Weld  was  elected  Principal  of  tho  Poniisylvar 
Institution. 

Thcsi!  two  giMitlemen  cordially  united  in  their  vicw.s,  and 
sincere  fiiL-ndship  grew  up  between  them,  which  only  terrain 
ted  with  Mr.  WeWri  life  on  the  30th  of  December,  1S04. 

Un  tho  liOlh  of  Docembor,  1820,  Mr.  Hutton  received  frc 
the  Directors  of  tho  Xow  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  ai 
Dumb,  an  oficr  of  tho  situation  of  assistant  teacher,  at  a  sala 
of  one  thou:<and  dollars  a  year.  He  decUned  to  accept  the  off* 
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When  Mr.  Weld  retired  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  in 
1830,  Mr.  Hutton  was  appointed  his  successor. 

He  made  himself  master  of  the  science  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  After  a  full  and  careful  examination  of  the  two 
systems  of  instruction,  he  became  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  that  of  signs  with  its  auxiliaries,  dactylology,  writing,  Ac, 
over  artificial  articulation  and  lip-reading,  and  found  no  reason 
to  suggest  any  alteration  oftheSicard  system  introduced  into  the 
Institution  by  Clerc.  That  system  he  pursued  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  the  best  system. 

His  large  experience  and  ripe  judgment  entitle  his  opinion  to 
great  consideration. 

For  upwards  of  forty  years  he  discharged  the  arduous  duties 
of  Principal  with  great  success  and  fidelity. 

But  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  his  office  at  length  told 
on  a  constitution  naturally  delicate.  By  great  care,  with  the 
exception  of  one  severe  illness,  some  years  ago,  he  enjoyed  tol- 
erable health  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1869.  Then  it 
was  evident  his  system  was  undergoing  a  sad  change.  Still  his 
attention  to  his  duties  was  unremitting,  and  he  did  not  appear 
to  apprehend  any  fatal  result.  In  the  Spring  of  1870,  his 
strength  was  much  reduced,  and  the  usual  remedies  were  re- 
sorted to.  As  the  season  advanced,  he  seemed  to  rally,  and 
expressed  his  hope  that  a  visit  to  the  Hudson,  the  scene  of  his 
childhood  and  youth,  would  restore  him  to  his  accustomed 
health. 

He  therefore  determined  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  vacation 
with  his  sister,  at  Stuyvesant.  He  left  Philadelphia  on  the 
morningof  the  eleventh  of  July  for  that  place.  The  weather 
was  hot,  but  he  appeared  cheerful,  and  anticipated  a  pleasant 
trip.  The  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  heat,  quite  exhausted 
him,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  had 
liardly  strength  enough  to  walk  to  his  sister's  dwelling.  Still 
he  appeared  to  be  under  no  apprehension.  He  rose  the  next 
morning,  went  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  Institution,  announcing  his  arrival. 


From  that  time  he  seemed  to  be  languid,  and  rested  alter 
nately  on  an  easy  chair,  or  sofa.  On  the  18th  of  July,  he  ap 
peared  in  the  morning  so  much  revived,  that  his  sister  lefthir 
lor  a  few  hours  to  go  to  Albany.  On  her  return,  she  wa 
olarmed  at  the  change  that  had  taken  place.  He  appeared  t 
be  sinking.  Medical  aid  was  immediately  summoned.  On  th' 
arrival  of  the  physician,  he,  after  examining  the  patient,  heli 
out  no  hopes.  He  gradually  sunk,  until  about  ten  o'clock  a 
night,  when  he  departed  so  gently,  that  the  exact  moment  wa 
not  ascertained.  It  is  consolatory  to  know  that  he  suffered  m 
pain,  and  his  lifo  had  been  a  preparation  for  the  final  change. 

He  possessed  fine  talents  for  drawing  and  engraving.  Ha( 
he  pursued  either  of  these  arts,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  havi 
attained  celebrity.  He  had  a  cultivated  taste  for  the  Fine  Art 
generally,  and  was  skilful  in  several  of  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

In  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  he  was  well  informed 
and  took  great  pleasure  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  al 
new  discoveries  in  those  sciences. 

His  personal  appearance  was  very  prepossessing.  He  wai 
well  mride,  rather  under  the  middle  size,  with  a  bright  grayisl 
blue  eye,  high  forehead,  an  open,  intelligent  countenance,  gen 
erally  lighted  up  by  a  genial  smile.  When  young,  his  hair 
which  was  very  fine,  was  light  brown,  inclined  to  auburn,  bu 
the  fronts  of  seventy  winters  had  bleached  and  thinned  it. 

His  temper  was  amiable,  and  his  manners  courteous  and  con 
ciliatory.  He  invariably  made  a  favorable  impression  oi 
strangers,  and  justly  enjoyed  the  !ove  and  respect  of  those  wh( 
knew  him. 

In  all  the  relations  of  lifo  his  course  was  exemplary.  Hi 
remembered  his  Creator,  not  only  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  bm 
throiigli  all  the  days  of  his  life.  He  worshiped  him  in  th( 
Sanctuary,  in  the  midst  of  the  Congregation,  and  in  the  retire- 
ment of  his  closet.  He  never  made  any  parade  of  his  religion 
He  honored  his   father  and  his  mother,  was  the  comfort  anc 

'  He  u.'vi^r  married.  liis  Irotliw,  Tljomas  HuUou,  died  many  yeirs  ago  ii 
Virginia.      His  brother  Georyu  survives  liiin,  anj  rcai.ies  in  Pensacola.     Hi 
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stay  of  their  declining  years,  and  shared  with  them,  not 
willingly  alone,  but  gladly,  all  he  had.  He  was  kindly  affection- 
ate to  his  sister  and  brothers,  and  liberally  aided  them. 

No  unbecoming  word  passed  his  lips,  and  no  unkind  feeling 
found  harbor  in  his  heart.  He  was  strictly  economical.  He 
never  wasted  anything.  He  was  methodical  and  had  a  place 
for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  diffidence,  and  an  excess  of  it  was,  perhaps,  his 
greatest  foible.  He  was  just  in  all  his  dealings,  and  never  pur^ 
chased  anything  that  he  had  not  the  money  to  pay  for.  He 
left  no  debts.  He  was  sincere,  and  never  said  one  thing  and 
meant  another.  He  was  truly  generous,  and  often  denied  him- 
self, that  he  might  more  liberally  assist  others. 

The  unworthy  may  have  imposed  upon  his  kind  feelings,  but 
the  deserving  were  sure,  not  only  of  his  bounty,  but  of  his  sym- 
pathy. He  could  not  coldly  listen  to  a  tale  of  wo.  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  feel  on  such  occasions : 

"No  radiant  pearl  that  crested  fortune  wears, 
No  sparkling  gem  that,  twinkling,  hangs  from  beauty's  ears, 
Not  the  bright  stars  that  Heaven's  blue  arch  adorn, 
Nor  rising  suns  that  gild  the  vernal  morn, 
Shine  with  such  lustre  as  the  tear  that  flows 
Down  virtue's  manly  cheek,  for  others'  woee." 

Intelligent,  liberally  educated,  well  informed,  firm,  kind  and 
conscientious,  the  pupil  of  Clerc  and  Weld  could  not  fail  to  be- 
come an  admirable  teacher. 

Always  treating  others  with  proper  consideration,  he  secured 
for  himself  respect  and  esteem,  not  only  from  his  pupils  and 
assistants,  but  from  all  with  whom  he  had  intercourse. 

The  sound  judgment  he  exercised  in  the  selection  of  his  assist- 
ants was  remarkable.  He  never  failed  in  choosing  those  who 
^  were  not  only  intelligent,  but  judicious  and  suitable. 

In  imparting  instruction  to  his  pupils,  he  was  exact,  and  took 
great  pains  to  make  them  comprehend  it,  and  he  conveyed  it  so 
gracefully,  and  in  such  clear  and  beautiful  signs,  that  his  fingers 
seemed  to  speak.  He  desired  that  tiiey  should  be,  rather  than 
seem  scholars. 
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He  was  indulgent  and  always  sougbt  to  procure  for  then 
innocent,  intellectual  and  refined  arousementa.  He  secured  ft 
tliom  admission  into  tlie  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  of  Natur 
Science,  When  ihe  Mnaenra  existed,  he  was  the  bolder  of  se' 
eral  shares  purchased  by  him,  we  believe,  with  the  view  ■ 
securing  ready  access  to  it,  to  his  scholars,  and  of  advancic 
Science. 

It  was  delightful  to  gaze  on  his  benign  countenance,  radiai 
with  pleasure  when  he  witnessed  the  rapturous  joy  with  whit 
his  youthful  spectators  beheld  his  surprising  feats  of  slight  ■ 
hand,  scarcely  surpassed  by  Blitz  himself,  or  the  magic  ski 
with  which  he  displayed  the  wonders  of  the  Lantern,  the  Ai 
Pump,  and  the  Electrical  Machine.  All  his  toys  were  ofaphili 
BOphical  character,  and  when  he  exhibited  them,  he  impro« 
the  opportunity  to  convey  some  useful  information — to  unfo! 
some  scientific  truth — to  impartsome  moral  principle — or  to  S 
some  religious  precept. 

His  vigilance  was  unceasing ;  he  was  rarely  absent  from  tl 
Institution  of  an  evening,  and  seldom  in  the  day  time  for  moi 
th;in  two  or  three  hours.  While  he  cordially  welcomed  h 
visitors,  he  never  mingled  in  general  society.  JIls  vacation  rare' 
lasted  three  weeks. 

Ills  rccroatioiis  were  scientific  or  litorary.  To  make  himsi 
thoroughly  muster  of  some  new  discovery  iu  Natural  Histoi 
or  Chemistry,  and  to  carry  out  some  new  principle  to  its  logi! 
mate  cud,  alway.-)  afibrdcd  him  much  gratification.  But  all  h 
aciiuirements  seemed  less  for  himself  than  for  his  pupils. 

"  Tliuir  wolfarc  jiloaseJ  Lim  and  llicir  cares  distrosst-d  ; 
To  Ui<Mn  lii.i  litart.  Lis  lioi'ta,  Ids  gripta  were  given  ; 
But  all  hiti  smoiis  lliouglits  IjaJ  rest  in  Heavcu." 

His  patience  appeared  ineshauatihle.  "With  the  very  dulle 
schohir  he  never  lost  his  temper.  Ilis  very  dullness  calb 
forth  his  ]iity  and  compassion,  and  with  unwearied  assiduit 
he  would  endeavor  to  awaken  his  dormant  faculties,  and  f 
this  purpose  he  used  lino  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precef 
If,  after  all,  his  efforts  proved  vain,  and  "hope  lingering  fled 
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his  heart  was  grieved  for  the  sad  fate  of  this  liapless  child  of 
misfortune. 

He  was  the  general  banker  of  the  children,  and  each  deposi- 
tor's little  treasure  was  safely  kept  for  him  in  a  separate  purse, 
set  apart  for  his  special  use.  Thus,  when  occasion  offered,  the 
value  of  money  would  be  explained,  and  the  child  advised  not 
to  waste  or  hoard  it,  but  spend  it  judiciously — ^to  avoid  prodi- 
gality and  parsimony  alike. 

His  discipline  was  mild,  but  firm.  He  ruled  with  a  steady 
hand,  and  maintained  order  more  by  pursuasion  than  by  com- 
pulsion. When  punishment  became  necessary,  he  hesitated  not 
to  resort  to  it,  though  ita  infliction  seemed  to  give  to  him  more 
pain  than  to  the  recipient  of  it.  The  harmony  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  establishment,  is  the  best  evidence  that  his  disci- 
pline was  judicious  and  successful. 
Always  kind,  always  considerate,  he  was  especially  so  when  any 
of  his  pupils  were  indisposed.  Then  he  was  to  be  found  in  the 
sick  chamber,  watching  the  invalid  with  paternal  anxiety.  Xo 
matter  how  contagious  the  disease  might  be,  he  hesitated  not 
to  risk  his  own  life  to  aid  in  saving  that  of  his  ward.  If  the 
disease  were  likely  to  prove  fatal,  he  would  be  found  at  the  dead 
hour  of  the  night 

"Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid," 

to  watch  and  pray.  There  he  cheered  the  weary  sufferer  with 
the  consolations  of  religion,  and  told  him  of  the  Redeemer's 
Love.  Bid  him  to  look  to  it  for  salvation,  until  the  edified 
patient  appeared  almost  to  listen  to  Heavenly  whispers,  and  to 
hear 

*'  Angols  say, — '  Sister  spirit,  come  away  ;'  " 

and  the  fear  of  death  was  lost  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immor- 
tality. 

In  a  recent  case,  he  sat  with  the  weeping  mother  by  the  bed 
of  the  patient,  imparting  comfort  and  peace  in  such  a  gentle 
and  consoling  manner  that  the  mother  exclaimed,  "  I  don't 
know  what  he  is  saying,  but  I  am  sure  it  must  be  good — ho 
looks  so  heavenly !" 
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lie  was  strictly  impartial.    He  bad  no  fiivoritos.     II«?  was  t 
careful  and  attentive  to  the  dull  and  uninteresting,  as  to  tl; 
brilliant  and  attractive,  to  a  Leech  and  a  McBride,  as  to 
Martin  and  a  Metzger.     He  thus  speaks  of  Charles  Leech  : 

"  In  all  his  moral  habits  he  was,  as  far  as  known,  striotl 
correct.  His  atten«iance  on  the  religious  services  of  the  Ii 
stitution  was  constant  and  always  respectful.  His  evening 
were  g«.merally  spent  in  reading,  and  for  several  years  h 
Bible  was  his  daily  study.  He  has  several  times  been  ace 
dentally  disturbed  while  engaged  in  private  devotion  in  r-.-tire 
places;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  practice  was  habitual  wit 
him.  For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  his  case  was  one  i 
which  the  Institution  had  failed  entirely  in  the  result  of  ii 
labors,  and  that  its  efForis  had  been  expended  in  vain ;  but  it  k 
become  evident,  that  its  patient,  persevering,  forbearing  benevc 
lence  (even  in  this  extreme  c^a^se  of  physical  and  mental  depressioi 
had  triumphed  nobly.  It  has  smoothed  the  pathway  of  life,  an 
given  instruction,  useful  occupation,  and  a  home,  to  one  o 
w'hom  the  hand  of  aflliction  had  pressed  heavily  for  year 
Al.»ovo  all,  it  has  tiught  an  immortal  spirit  to  couiinune  wi: 
its  Maker,  and  to  seek  fi.)r  help  and  consolation  from  on  Higl: 
and  wli'm  rloads  and  darkness  were  around,  it  ha.-  pour*.'d  i 
the  light  and  conilort  of  the  Christian's  hope,  and  cheered  tl 
weary  spirii.  with  anticipations  of  tlie  Christian's  juv." 

Kdward  McBride,  aftur  six  years'  instruction,  was  employe 
in  the  Institution  in  a  useful  position,  which  he  filled  for  thirij 
throe  v»'ars  with  <^r«.'at  fidulitv.  lie  felt  it  to  l.»e  ind«-:-d  L 
home,  and  he  could  not  be  happy  anywhere  t.lse,  or  induo-,^1  1 
stay  from  it  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time. 

Miss  J^llen  (}.  Martin  was  the  dauiditer  of  an  eminent  mo-: 
chant  of  Xcw  Orleans.  She  was  verv  bi'iiUant,  an-l  w.is  a^ 
mired  and  loved  by  all  wlio  knew  her.  ?Sa )  made  rai'id  [-r'. 
gres.s  in  lier  odueation,  and  when  it  Wiis  finished  she  returiiO 
to  h'*r  home.  The  foUowinij:  extract  of  a  letter  >hH.  wrot-^  i 
Mr.  Ilutton  will  show  her  literary  attainments,  and  h^-r  aS: 
reliiriou.'^  J't^L-linLT : 
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''N^  Orleans,  April  11th,  1849. 
"  Dear  friend  : — 

True  it  is  the  hand  of  Providence  which  united  us  in  the  ties 
that  connect  a  teacher  and  pupil,  has  long  since  loosened  them 
at  the  time  of  my  departure  from  your  Institution,  so  that  I 
can  no  longer  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  you  my  teacher ;  but 
Grod  forbid  that  this  breach  should  ever  cause  me  to  forget,  for 
one  moment,  the  endearing  kindness  I  experienced  whilst  under 
your  tuition — oh,  no !  my  dear  friend,  it  can  never  be — for 
often,  in  conversing  with  my  dear  mother,  your  name  is  on  my 
fingers. 

High  as  your  ideal  of  friendship  may  be,  I  please  myself 
with  the  belief  that  this  messenger  will  not  fail  to  give  you  the 
best  impressions  of  the  stability  of  that  sentiment  I  have  al- 
ways had  towards  Miss ,  yourself,  and  others,  to  whom  I 

am  indebted  for  having  made  me  what  I  am. 

I  feel  as  though  my  pen  hesitated  in  informing  you  what  a 
fiery  furnace  of  affliction  we  have  been  tried  in,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year ;  but  the  sweet  recollection  of  your  sympa- 
thizing with  me  in  the  loss  of  my  sister  when  I  was  a  little 
child,  convinces  me  that  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  pour  out  all 
my  sorrowful  feelings  into  your  kindly  ears.  Yes !  indepen- 
dently of  the  dreadful  pestilence  which  is  still  hovering  over  the 
city,  this  has  been  to  us  a  very  gloomy  year,  in  which  we  have 
drunk  deeply  of  the  cup  of  affliction ;  for  a  beloved  parent,  and 
a  beautiful  little  brother  were  snatched  away  from  our  fond 
embraces  within  three  months,  as  if  it  were  a  passing  dream. 
My  dear  father  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  character,  of 
little  pretension,  and  the  most  unbending  integrity.  In  all  his 
business  transactions  this  trait  was  prominent;  and  it  has  been 
remarked  by  every  one  who  knew  him  best,  that  he  has  run  the 
course  of  life  without  leaving  a  blot  upon  his  character. 
Owing  to  the  impotency  of  human  friendship,  it  is  impossible 
for  anybody  (however  he  may  be  the  best  friend  we  have),  to 
console  us  for  such  a  loss,  but  our  best  consolation  is  in  our 
trust  in  the  Wise  and  Good  One  above,  who  will  reunite  us  to 
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tli;it  dear  pnrciit  if  we  be  "  faitliful  onto  death,"  and  also  in  o 
remembrance  of  all  the  joys  hia  aweet  presence  upon  earth  h 
given  U3.  My  poor  mother  would  have  sunk  under  the  weig 
of  her  affliction  were  it  not  for  her  faith  in  the  truth  and  pi 
mises  of  the  Gospel,  nest  to  which,  the  cheering  hope  of  me> 
iug  bim  in  that  happier  place,  baa  been  the  cordial  of  i 
spirit.  It  seemed  too  much  for  her  when  her  beautiful  lit 
boy  was  called  to  take  a  share  in  his  father's  tomb ;  yet  1 
calm  resignation  has  surprised  all  her  friends,  after  havi 
witnessed  with  what  anxiety  and  despair  she  watched  over  h 
child's  iiist  moments.  Indeed,  her  Christian  fortitude  is  bo 
to  be  admired  and  imitated,  and  is  well  calculated  to  t«ach 
the  value  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  which  the  Almigi 
Disposer  of  all  things  has  doubtless  intended  as  a  soverei] 
balm  to  "  bind  up  and  Ileal  the  broken  heart."  How  hard  it 
to  bear  the  pangs  of  separation  from  a  brother  on  whom  ■ 
doted  so  much,  on  account  of  his  being  the  youngest  of  us  i 
yet  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  kiss  tV 
chastening  rod  (which  I  know  is  a  rod  of  love),  and  say  wi 
the  Shimamito  woman,  "it  is  woU."  May  I  also  submit  to 
that  is  iiccessaiy  to  promote  my  spirituality,  and  then  may 
look  upon  tlie  Author  and  Finlslicr  of  our  faith  with  a  firm 
ami  cliildlike  rolinnce,  wliile  I  may  have  a  whole  distrust  of  r 

frail  iiii'l  weak  self!     Poor  little  \V (perhaps  I  should  i 

say  "poor,"  because  he  is  no  doubt  a  happy  angel  in  Heave 
was  siek  fi-oni  tbu  oll'iscts  of  the  measles  for  about  ten  days,  a 
was  roiruv-vring,  when  he  was  attacked  l)y  the  cholera.  It  1 
him  in  a  state  of  gi'oat  debility,  from  which  he  died  on  t 
first  inst. 

I  liope  that  you  will  excuse  mo  for  having  so  far  commit) 
to  tliis  :slieei  such  solemn  thoughts,  which  occupy  my  mind 
the  time,  and  keep  mo  from  joining  my  friends  in  mirthful  a 
versation,  when  I  tell  you  it  is  very  soothing  to  open  i 
wounded  licart  to  my  former  teacher,  feeling  sure  that  it  ^ 
not  fail  (c  meet  with  his  kind  sympathy.  Had  I  remained 
the  Iiislitulioii  until  these  trying  events  took  place,  it  would 
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natural  for  me  to  look  to  Miss and  yourself  for  comfort 

and  consolation ;  therefore  I  flatter  myself  by  thinking  that 
you  will  not  be  indifferent  to  my  troubles  in  my  absence. 

The  cholera  has  been  our  visitor  since  last  December,  though 
it  was  out  of  its  existence  at  one  time,  but  thanks  be  to  the 
Merciful  God,  it  is  trifling  compared  with  the  memorable  epi- 
demic of  1832,  which  was  so  much  dreaded  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Union.  The  citizens  have  little  fear  about  it,  and 
even  strangers  do  not  care  about  fleeing  from  the  city,  as  there 
is  no  telling  what  place  the  pestilence  may  not  visit. 

To  tell  you,  my  ever  dear  friend,  that  you  live  in  my  most 
grateful  remembrance,  though  many  a  long  and  weary  mile 
separates  us,  would  be  but  to  repeat  what  you  already  know ; 
for  could  I  be  guilty  of  such  baseness  as  ingratitude,  after  you 
have  done  so  much  for  me  ?  I  sometimes  feel  as  though  I  could 
fly  to  breathe  once  more  the  pure  and  breezing  air  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  take  a  glimpse  at  you  all  at  the  Institution.  But  I 
trust  that  whether  we  shall  ever  behold  each  other  again  on 
earth  or  not,  I  am,  by  God's  grace,  preparing  to  meet  you  far 
above  the  sky,  in  His  own  good  time,  when  we  shall  have  left 
this  sinful  world. 

I  have  many  things  to  tell  you,  but  for  fear  of  trespassing 
on  your  patience  too  much,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  than  to 

beg  you  to  remember  me  most  affectionately  to  Miss and 

all  my  former  teachers,  and  then  to  subscribe  myself  yours. 

Most  faithfully  and  affectionately. 

Ellen  G.  Martin." 

Soon  after  this  letter  was  received  the  sad  intelligence  of  her 
death  followed ! 

A  gentleman,  who  was  at  New  Orleans  at  the  time,  and 
attended  her  funeral,  gave  a  touching  account  of  it.  The 
lovely  girl  lay  looking  so  calmly  sweet,  that  she  seemed  in  a 
tranquil  slumber  rather  than  in  the  sleep  of  death.  The  stream- 
ing eyes  of  her  young  companions  expressed  their  sorrow, 
while  the  sad  countenances  and  scarcely  suppressed  sobs  of  the 
friends  of  the  bereaved  and  widowed  mother,  showed  how  they 
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were  grieved.    The  beautiful  flowers  strewed  over  her  lifeh 
body  were  fit  emblems  of  her  purity. 

Like  blosBom'd  trees  o'ertum'd  by  Tarnal  etorm, 
Lovely  in  death  the  beauteoos  rain  lay. 

"  Beaatiful  its  sweet. 
And  young  ss  beautiful  1  and  soft  at  yotiDg,' 
And  gay  as  soft,  and  innocent  aa  gayl 
And  happy  (if  aught  happy  hera)  as  good. 

Beauty,  youth,  love,  virtue,  joy,  this  group 
Of  bright  idcaa,  flonere  of  paradise, 
As  yet  nnforfeit  I  in  one  blaze  we  biod, 
Kneel  and  present  it  to  the  skies,  as  all 
We  guess  of  heaven ;  and  these  were  all  her  onn." 

The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  gifted  Miss  Margaret 
Metzger  died  in  the  institution  in  the  flfteenth  year  of  her  ag 
and  the  fair  hope  of  a  bright  future  was  buried  in  her  eai 
grave. 

"  Koue  knew  thee  but  to  love  tbee, 
Kone  Damed  thee  but  to  praise  thee." 

The  following  lines  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Ilev.  Dr.  Eethui 
thougli  not  written  for  her,  so  beautifully  delineate  hor  eh 
racter,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  them  to  her : 

^Vitl.in  bcr  downy  cradle  tliorc  lay  a  little  child, 
.\nd  ,1  gronp  of  bovering  angels  unseen  upon  her  smiled, 
Wlien  a  strife  arose  amoui;  them,  a  loving,  holy  ftrife. 
Which  should  shed  the  richest  blessing  over  her  uiiw-born  life, 

Hill;  breathed  npon  her  foalurcs,  and  the  babe  in  beauty  pre«-, 
Willi  a  cheek  like  loorning's  hlusbe?,  and  an  eye  of  hazel  hue, 
Till  every  one  who  saw  her  was  thankful  for  tlie  sight. 
Of  J,  face  so  sweet  and  radiant,  with  ever  fresh  delight. 

Auiithcr  brought  from  heaven  a  clear  and  geatle  mind. 
And  within  the  lovely  casket  the  precious  gem  enshrined. 
Till  all  who  knew  her  wondered  thnt  (iod  should  be  so  good 
A,-  to  lih'BS  with  such  a  s-iiirit  a  world  so  cold  and  rude. 


She  died  of  the  cholera  on  tlie  ISlh  of  April,  1849.  jus 
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liiis  did  she  grow  in  beauty,  loveliness  and  truth, 
The  budding  of  her  childhood  just  opening  into  youth. 
And  to  our  hearts  yet  dearer  every  moment  than  before 
She  became,  though  we  thought  fondly  heart  could  not  love  her  more. 

Then  out  spoke  an  angel,  nobler,  brighter  than  the  rest,- 
As  with  strong  arm,  but  tender,  he  caught  her  to  his  breast. 
You  have  made  her  all  too  lovely  for  a  child  of  mortal  race ; 
But  no  shade  of  human  sorrow  shall  darken  o'er  her  face. 
3K  3ic  «  *  Hi  m 

And  no  wail  of  human  anguish  shall  from  her  lips  be  wrung ; 
Nor  shall  the  soul  that  shineth  so  purely  from  within. 
Her  form  of  earth-born  frailty  ever  know  a  sense  of  sin. 

Lulled  in  my  faithful  bosom  I  will  bear  her  far  away, 
Where  there  is  no  sin,  nor  anguish,  nor  sorrow,  nor  decay ; 
And  mine  a  boon  more  glorious  than  all  your  gifts  shall  be, 
Lo  !  I  crown  her  happy  spirit  with  immortality. 

Then  on  his  heart  our  darling  yielded  up  her  gentle  breath, 
Eor  the  stronger,  brighter  angel,  who  loved  her  best,  was  Death ! 

"Witli  what  a  master's  hand  were  all  these 

'•  Led  up  to  virtue,  and  from  vice  restrained." 

How  widely  different  in  their  personal  attractions  and  intel- 
lectual powers ;  yet  how  nearly  did  they  resemble  each  other 
in  moral  worth.  How  well  prepared  to  do  their  duty  in  the 
stations  in  which  it  pleased  God  to  place  them. 

His  religious  teachings  were  given  with  earnestness,  but 
without  sectarian  bias.  He  felt  his  responsibility ;  he  felt  that 
in  some  measure  at  least  depended  on  him  the  present  happi- 
ness and  future  destiny  of  his  youthful  flock.  Faithfully  did 
he  labor  to  implant  in  their  heart-s  the  love  of  God,  to  teach 
them  to  worship  Him  in  the  beauty  of  Holiness,  to  present  to 
them  Religion  in  all  her  attractive  loveliness,  and  convince 
them  that 

"Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
And  all  her  paths  are  peace." 

"  And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  her  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way." 
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TTow  hippily  'li'l  he  illustrate  liia  precepts  by  his  Christi.ii 
life  and  couvevsation.  What  comforting  results  have  flo\ve> 
from  these  leachiuga.  A  love  and  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures.  Almost  every  pupil  who  can  read,  finds  pleasure  i 
perusing  the  Word  of  G^od  and  drinking  the  living  waters  fron 
the  pure  fountain.  Harmony  and  brotherly  love  pervade  th 
household. 

The  following  incident  will  show  how  soon  the  mind  of 
child  can  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  from  God  conw 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  A  very  little  girl  was  taken  t 
Mr.  Hutton's  chamber  when  he  was  recovering  from  a  sever 
indisposition.  When  she  had  entered  his  room  she  inquired  . 
he  wevi!  better,  he  replied,  he  was.  She  then  asked, "  Who  mad 
you  hotter,  was  it  the  doctor/"  Hesaid,  "Yea."  She  panset 
rai.sed  her  eyes  and  hand  to  Heaven  and  8.aid,  "  No,  it  was  uc 
the  doctor,  it  was  God." 

Thus  while  he  cultivated  their  minds,  and  refined  their  mar 
nera,  he  purified  their  hearts. 

He  was  truly  an  admirable  teacher.  Lest  it  shouM  be  su[ 
posed  by  -oiiio  who  did  not  know  him,  that  this  ha-^tv  sku-ti' 
has  l)ci-n  drawn  by  the  hand  of  partial  friendship,  boar  wh:' 
others  wiy  of  him. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  venerable  Harroy  Prindl 
Peot,  LL.  D.,  who  knew  Mr.  Hutton  well  and  justly  ainiroctate 
him,  dated  July  23,  1870. 

"  I  learn  that  my  excellent  friend  and  co-laborer  in  the  eauf 
of  deaf  mute  education,  Abraham  E.  Hutton,  hLis  ceased  froi 
his  labors  and  gone  to  his  reward. 

"  I  hiivu  f<;lt  the  death  of  no  one  in  the  profession  moi 
keenly  since  the  death  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  H.  Gallaiide 
with  wh-mi  I  was  a.s50ciati-'d  nine  years,  Mr.  Hutton  was 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  of  scientific  attaii 
ments,  and  of  moral  worth.  With  such  qualifications,  but  f( 
his  e.xtp.'iuc  modesty,  be  might  have  become  distinguished 
publii;  lifr! ;  but  lie  chose,  and,  perhaps,  wisely,  to  devote  the 
e.xohisively,  to  a  certain  class  of  the  afdictcd,  that  he  niigl 
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raise  them  to  the  condition  of  social  life,  and  inspire  them,  by 
the  Divine  blessing,  with  the  hope  of  immortality. 

•"'  He  has  filled  up  life  with  duty  and  with  usefulness,  and 
has  left  a  record  inferior  to  none  of  his  cotemporaries  in  the 
profession. 

"  While  his  death  must  necessarily  be  deplored  most  deeply 
by  his  associates  in  the  Institution  in  which  he  spent  his  life, 
it  will  be  felt  very  generally  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
cause  of  deaf  mute  education.  To  you,  who  have  known  him 
intimately,  and  who  could  appreciate  his  worth,  who  have  been 
a  co-worker  with  him  for  so  long  a  period,  in  the  promotion  of 
a  common  cause,  and  who  must  now  miss  his  genial  smile,  and 
be  deprived  of  his  active  co-operation,  the  loss  must  indeed  be 
heavy,  and  I  would  tender  my  tribute  of  sincere  condolence. 
Please  to  say  to  his  more  immediate  associates  that  I  bow  my 
head  in  sympathetic  grief  with  them.  In  this  bereavement  it 
is  not  all  sorrow;  there  is  much  of  comfort,  even  of  joy,  for  his 
example  of  benevolence,  for  the  record  of  an  active  and  Christian 
life. 

"  May  his  mantle  fall  upon  a  worthy  successor !" 

Very  sincerely  and  faithfully  yours, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET. 

No  man  now  Hving  in  America,  perhaps  no  man  living  any 
where,  has  done  as  much  for  the  cause  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
as  Dr.  Peet.  Long  may  his  valuable  life  be  spared  to  cheer 
by  his  example,  and  to  counsel  with  the  words  of  age  and  of 
wisdom  those  engaged  in  the  same  benevolent  cause. 

Extract  of  a  letter  of  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  Esq.,  Principal  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  dated  July 
23,  1870. 

"  I  learned  with  great  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Hutton.  His 
connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  has  been  a  long 
and  honorable  one.  Few  men  go  to  their  reward  above,  leaving 
behind  them  on  earth,  a  more  pleasing  memory  among  their 
survivors. 
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"  There  was  a  singular  grace  and  urbanity  io  his  manne 
which  quite  captivated  me,  proceeding,  as  it  evidently  did,  fror 
the  impulses  of  a  refined  and  excellent  character,  and  not  froi 
studied  care." 

Mr.  Feet  is  emulating  the  virtues  of  his  father  and  auccesi 
fully  presiding  over  the  largest  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  i 
the  world. 

The  able  aod  experienced  Principal  of  the  Ohio  Iiistitutio 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  G.  0.  Fay,  Esq.,  in  a  letter  dated  Jul 

25,  1870,  thus  ejtpreaaes  himself: 

"  The  intelligence  of  Mr.  Hutton's  death  is  very  afflicting  ) 
me,  cherishing  as  I  always  have,  very  high  regard  and  venen 
tion  for  him.  I  shall  always  remember  the  refined  courtea 
and  warm  greeting  extended  to  me  by  Mr.  Hutton,  and  wit 
you  deplore  most  sincerely  his  death.  And  yet  his  life  is  our 
is  yours,  is  his  country's,  and  I  trust  it  will  live  after  him  i 
the  history  of  your  noble  Institution." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Eev.  Lewellyn  Pratt,  a  Pn 
fessor  in  Knox  College,  Illinois,  and  formerly  a  teacher  in  th 
Pennsj'lvania  In.?titutiou  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  datc<l  Ju! 

26,  1870. 

"There  can  be  no  one  who  had  ever  known  Mr.  Ilntton,  wh 
will  not  regard  his  death  as  a  personal  loss.  His  amiable  chr 
ractcr,  his  kindly  and  genuine  interest  in  others,  his  pure  an 
benevolent  lifo,  had  endeared  him  to  tliose  who  only  knew  hii 
casually  and  slightly,  and  in  an  unusual  degreo,  to  those  wh 
knew  him  intim;itoly.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  he  coul 
have  had  an  enemy.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  cherished  enmity  to  n 
one.  It  was  always  refreshing,  amid  all  the  clianges  and  all  th 
excitement  of  lifo,  and  with  all  the  varying  passions  of  men  t 
come  into  contact  with  one  liko  Mr,  Hutton,  who  could  pn 
serve  a  calm  and  ei^uable  temper,  who  could  be  true  when  olhei 
were  false,  and  who  could  always  look  out  upon  the  future  wit 
a  strong  abiding  hope." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  J.  L.  Noyes,  Esq.,  the  Principal  ( 
the  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  dated  Far 
bault,  September  7,  1870. 
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"  I  esteem  it  to  have  been  a  high  privilege  to  have  known  him 
80  intimately  as  I  did,  for  six  years,  and  it  will  never  cease  to  be 
a  source  of  gratitude,  that  he  first  taught  me  the  principles  of  the 
sign  language,  and  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In 
his  office,  as  Principal,  he  seldom  made  a  subordinate  officer 
feel  that  there  was  one  placed  in  authority  over  him,  and  yet 
each  one  found  himself  doing,  per  choice,  the  very  thing  desired 
to  be  done.  And  no  one  could  be  intimately  associated  with 
him,  but  for  a  short  time,  without  feeling  that  he  was  a  pure, 
honest  and  godly  man.  'But  he  rests  from  his  labors  and  his 
works  do  follow  him*. 

"  Very  few  men  in  this  country  ever  accomplished  so  much 
for  the  good  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  Abraham  B.  Hutton." 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Charles  Baker,  Esq.,  Principal  of 
the  Yorshire  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  dated  Docas- 
ter,  August  2,  1870. 

Mr.  Baker's  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  is  not  confined  to  Great  Britain.  His  worth  and 
talents  are  duly  appreciated  in  America. 

"  I  beg  to  express  much  sympathy  with  the  friends  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hutton,  for  the  loss  they,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
have  sustained  by  his  death. 

"  It  is  nearly  forty  years  since  my  correspondence  with  him 
commenced.  With  our  advancing  years,  however,  it  declined. 
I  was  a  great  admirer  of  his  sincere  and  refined  character,  and 
of  the  neatness  and  precision  with  which  he  expressed  his 
thoughts  and  opinions.  My  interest  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
awakened  earlier  than  his,  probably  ;  so  early  as  1818,  as  an 
assistant  to  Thomas  Braidwood,  Jr.,  at  Birmingham,  but  it 
was  not  till  1826  that  I  became  permanently  attached  to  the 
Institution  at  that  place.  In  1829  I  took  charge  of  this  Insti- 
tution, where  I  have  remained  to  this  time." 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Hutton,  the  Aunt  of  Mr. 
Hutton,  dated  RhinecUfi",  September  15,  1870. 

*'  As  a  youth  he  was  uncommonly  handsome,  indeed  his  per- 
sonal appearance  was  altogether  very  beautiful  and  attractive ; 
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his  manner  very  lovely  and  engaging,  accompanied  with  a  rai 
degree  of  modesty,  which  he  carried  with  him  through  lif 
never  putting  himself  forward  on  any  occasion,  though  his  rai 
convei'sational  powers  were  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  h 
young  companions. 

"His  disposition  in  childhood  and  youth  was  so  muchlikeoi 
Saviour's  favorite  disciple,  John,  that  he  must  have  hecn  vei 
early  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  master,  and  that  arden 
loving,  self-sacrificing  spirit  shone  conspicuously  through  h 
future  courso.  He  had,  naturally,  a  pleasant  voice,  though  m 
Btrong,  and  when  he  left  the  Princeton  Seminary,  a  bronchi, 
affection  prevented  him  from  ever  thinking  of  becoming  a  pul 
lie  speaker.  He  then  devoted  his  life,  with  indomitable  pere 
verance  and  energy,  talent,  culture  and  refined  taste,  to  yoi 
Institution,  and  died  in  the  harness  with  aU  his  armor  on." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  George  Dexter,  Esq.,  dated  Alban 
September  12,  1870. 

"  The  peculiar  features  of  Hutton's  character  coDsisted  in  b 
e.^treme  modesty,  and  his  indifference  to  engaging  in  the  nsu 
sports  and  amusements  of  boys.  Being  possessed  of  a  very  del 
cite  organization,  ho  could  scarcely  sympathize  in  the  rout 
ways,  and  exceptional  language  and  condnct  of  ordinary  boy 
"In  his  earliest  boyhood  his  religious  training  must  have  bet 
very  efficient,  as  I  ciimot  recall  the  time  when  the  purity 
his  character,  the  sweetness  of  his  disjiosition,  and  his  real  [tie' 
uvre  not  prominent  in  all  of  his  actions. 

"Kind  and  gentle  in  all  his  ways,  and  in  his  advanced  yout 
up  to  the  hour  of  leaving  College,  ho  always  exhibited  the  san 
traits  of  character,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  was  over  known 
give  way  to  passion,  or  even  to  the  exhibition  of  ill  tempt 
Indeed  he  embodied  withiu  him,  all  the  elements  to  make  \ 
the  perfect  ChriHtian  man. 

"At  a  very  early  age  Mr.  H.  evinced  a  remarkable  talent  t' 
mechanical  inveution.  He  was  also  a  fine  draughtsman,  ai 
in  the  pursuit  of  these  favorite  studies  he  gave  up  the  most 
his  leisure  time. 
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In  all  respects  Mr.  H.  was  possessed  of  more  than  average 
ability,  and  had  he  possessed  more  confidence  in  himself,  and 
put  on  a  bolder  front  in  the  battle  of  life,  he  would  have  filled 
a  much  larger  space  in  the  world." 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Crandell,  formerly 
a  pupil  of  Mr.  Hutton,  dated  Aug.  6,  1870,  to  Mr.  Foster. 

"  We  were  much  surprised  and  grieved  to  receive  the  notice 
of  the  death  of  our  much  beloved  and  highly  esteemed  vene- 
rable instructor,  Mr.  Hutton.  He  was  a  kind,  indulgent  father 
to  all  the  mutes ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  mute  with 
a  spark  of  true  nobility  who  did  not  love  and  revere  him.  I 
know  you  are  all  in  deep  mourning  on  account  of  his  death. 
He  was  very  old,  and  you  could  not  expect  to  retain  him  much 
longer ;  but  nevertheless  it  could  not  make  the  loss  less  deeply 
felt.  You  will  all  miss  his  dear,  kind,  genial,  smile  everywhere, 
at  morning,  noon  and  night,  in  the  chapel,  in  the  sitting-room, 
or  the  workshop.  The  eye  that  saw  him  will  see  him  no  more. 
I  think  the  mutes  will  be  long  in  finding  another  friend  so 
deeply  interested  in  their  welfare. 

"  How  patient  and  forbearing  he  always  was  towards  their 
faults  and  dulness.  How  patiently  he  would  teach  the  same 
over  and  over  again,  and  always  wear  that  bright,  benevolent 
smile  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles  and  trials ;  but,  now  his  labor 
of  love  is  ended,  he  has  gone  to  receive  his  reward  and  hear 
the  welcome  words,  'Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord,'  and  receive  the  bright 
crown  sparkling  with  thousands  of  bright  gems ;  the  redeemed 
spirits  of  thy  mute,  silent  children,  for  whom  thou  hast  labored 
to  redeem  from  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  the  thraldom  of 
sin.  '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.'  I 
believe  his  heart  was  as  pure  and  spotless  as  that  of  a  little 
child.  I  have  always,  and  always  will,  cherish  his  memory  with 
deep  love  and  reverence." 

Abraham  B.  Hutton  has  not  lived  in  vain.  His  influence 
will  be  felt  not  only  during  the  present  but  during  future  gene- 
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vationa.  He  Las  left  s.  rich  legacy  ii 
and  useful  life. 

He  has  now  joined  that  band  of  wc 
lives  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dura 

He  ia  now  the  aasociate  of  Desc 
Clerc,  Gallaudet,  and  Weld, — men  wh 
has  shed  a  bright  lustre  over  their  m 
generous  benevolence  causes  them  to.' 
of  their  race ;  men  whose  long  and  zi 
cause  will  always  be  remembered  wit! 

"  No  farther  seek  liia  merits  to 

Or  draw  Lis  frailties  from  tl 

(There  thej  alike  in  trcniblin 

The  boTOm  of  liis  Kall.er  nt 
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